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THE VOCATION BUREAU. 

By Professor Frank Parsons, 

Director of the Bureau. 



PART I. 

THE Vocation Bureau is intended 
to aid young people in choosing 
an occupation, preparing themselves for 
it, finding an opening in it, and building 
up a career of efficiency and success. 
Ajid to help any, young or old, who 
seek counsd as to opportunities and 
resources for the betterment of their 
condition and the means of increasing 
their economic efficiency. 

The high percentage of inefficiency 
and change in the working force experi- 
enced by employers in many lines of 
industry, and tiie resulting cost in employ- 
ment expense, waste of training and 
low-grade service, are largely due to the 
haphazard way by which young men 
and women drift into this or that employ- 
ment with little or no regard to adapta- 
bility and without adequate prepara- 
tion or any definite aim or well-considered 
plan to ensure efficiency, devotion and 
development. 

The guidance given in school days 
generally ceases when the student leaves 
the gramnoar school or high school or 



is no time of life when wise counsel and 
expert assistance is more needful than 
in the transition from school to the new 
life of labor. 

No one would think of building a 
dwelling or a business block without 
carefully selecting an appropriate and 
advantageous site and drawing a well- 
considered plan with the help of an 
architect or expert builder. And in 
building a career it is quite as important 
to select the location carefully, lay the 
foundations properly and work up by a 
well-considered, scientific plan. It is 
better to sail with compass and 
chart than to drift into an occupation 
haphazard or by chance, proximity or 
uninformed selection; and drift on 
through it without reaching any port 
worthy of the voyage. 

The Bureau does not attempt to decide 
for any boy what occupation he should 
choose, but aims to help him investigate 
the subject and come to a conclusion on 
his own account that is much more likely 
to be valid and useful than if no effort 
were made to apply scientific methods to 
the problem. Our mottoes are. Light, 
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The following paragraphs from the 
" Instructions to those Desiring to Avail 
Themselves of the Services of the Bureau" 
will indicate our attitude toward the 
young people who ask our counsel : 

" In the wise choice of a vocation there 
are three broad factors: (1) A clear 
understanding of yourself — ^your apti- 
tudes, abilities, interests, ambitions, re- 
sources, limitations and their causes. 
(2) A knowledge of the requirements 
and conditions of success, advantages 
and disadvantages, compensation, oppor- 
tunities and prospects, indifferent lines 
of work. (3) True reasoning on the 
relations of these two groups of facts. 

" The Bureau will help you on all three 
counts. AU the information and assist- 
ance it can give are freely at your service. 
But the more light you can bring to bear 
on the problem from your own observa- 
tion, reading and experience, the better 
it will be for the clearness and strength 
of the conclusions arrived at, and the 
permanent value of the results attained. 

" The first step is self -study. To know 
thyself is the fundamental requisite. 
Efficiency, success and happiness depend 
very largely on adaptation to your work. 
To win the best success of which you are 
capable, your best abilities and enthusi- 
asms must be united with your daily 
work. You have, therefore, to investi- 
gate yourself with the aid of the Bureau 
and your friends, in order to determine 
your capacities, interests, resources and 
limitations and their causes, so that you 
may compare your aptitudes, abilities, 
ambitions, etc., with the conditions of 
success in different industries. 

" Have a talk with one of the Counselors 
first, if possible. Then take the accom- 
panying question list on Personal Data, 
and make a picture of yourself, your edu- 
cation, experience, interests, ambitions, 
etc. Answer as many of the questions 
as you can, marking each answer with 
the number opposite the question to 
which the answer relates. 

" Some of the questions can be answered 
very definitely. In respect to others. 



the character questions, for example, you 
can only make estimates more or less 
imperfect and subject to revision. Some 
questions you may not be able to answer 
at all without assistance and careful 
testing. 

" But do the best you can. G>nsider 
every question carefully, try to form a 
good judgment on it and state the tests or 
evidence you rely on in making your 
judgment. A thorough study of your- 
self is the foundation of a true plan of 
life. Deal with the matter as though 
correct conclusions would mean ten 
thousand dollars to you. A true judg- 
ment of yourself may mean more than 
that. Stand off and look at yourself as 
if you were another individual. Look 
yourself in the eye. Compare yourself 
with others. See if you can remember 
as much as the best of your companions 
about a lecture or a play you have heard 
together, or a passage, or book you have 
both read . Watch the people you admire, 
note their conduct, conversation and 
appearance, and how they differ from 
people you don't admire. Then see 
which you resemble most. See if you 
are as careful, thorough, prompt, reliable, 
persistent, good-natured, and sympa- 
thetic as the best people you know. Gret 
your friends to help you form true judg- 
ments about yourself, and, above all 
things, be on your guard against self- 
conceit and flattery. Test every ele- 
ment of your character, knowledge, 
mental power, appearance, manners, etc., 
as well as you can. And then bring the 
study to tile Counselor. He will help 
you revise it, make further tests, suggest 
the means of judging questions not yet 
satisfactorily answered, and consider with 
you the relations between your aptitudes, 
abilities, etc., and the requirements, con- 
ditions of success, advantages and dis- 
advantages, opportunities and prospects 
in the various callings you might engage 
in, and also consider the best means of 
preparation and advancement to secure 
the fullest efficiency and success in the 
field of work you may decide upon." 
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The study made by the applicant 
reveals much more to the Counselor 
than is contained in the answers made to 
schedule points. He can read between 
the lines important messages as to care, 
accuracy, memory, clearness and definite- 
ness of thought, directness or irrelevancy, 
conceit or modesty, common sense, etc., 
which help to indicate the suggestions 
that ought to be made in the individual 
case. 

Besides this study by the applicant on 
his own account, the Counselor usually 
questions him at some length in a private 
interview. Ancestry, family, education, 
reading, experience, interests, aptitudes, 
abilities, limitations, resources, etc., are 
inquired into with a vigor and directness 
that are not possible in a written research. 
The memory is tested and the general 
intelligence so far as possible, the senses 
abo and delicacy of touch, nerve, sight 
and hearing reactions, association — ^time, 
etc., where these facts appear to be im- 
portant elements in the problem. For 
example, an artist needs, among other 
things, good visual memory and deli- 
cacy of touch; a dentist should have 
keen sight, delicate touch and correla- 
tion of hand and eye, and plenty of 
nerve; and if the verbal memory is 
defective or the auditory reactions are 
slow, it would probably be difficult to 
become a thoroughly expert stenog- 
rapher. So again, slow sight and hear- 
ing reactions would be one indication 
against the probability of becoming 
highly expert as a telegrapher or a thor- 
oughly competent chauffeur. The workers 
in some psychologic laboratories think 
the tests of reaction time are liable to 
too much variation from special causes, 
difference in the stimulus, attention, 
emotional conditions, etc., to be of much 
practical value. But the Yale experi- 
ments on sight and hearing reactions 
seem to afford a clear basis for taking 
such facts into account in forming a 
rational judgment, and that is the opin- 
ion of a number of investigators of high 
authority. When the normal reactions 



and the extreme reactions under intense 
stimulation and keen attention, are care- 
fully tested and compared with the aver- 
age results, the data certainly afford 
some light on the individual's probable 
aptitude and capacities. Other things 
equal, a girl with slow normal hearing 
reactions could not expect to become so 
readily and completely proficient in sten- 
ography as a girl whose normal reactions 
are unusually quick. Tests of associa- 
tion-time, memory-time, will-time, etc., 
may throw some light on the probability 
of developing power in cross-examination, 
executive ability, fitness to manage large 
affairs, etc. Rapidity and definiteness 
of memory and association, promptness 
and clearness of decision, etc., are cer- 
tainly more favorable than their oppo- 
sites to the development of the powers 
just mentioned. Nevertheless, it must 
not be forgotten that all such indications 
are only straws, hints to be taken into 
account with all the other facts of the 
case. The handicap of slow decision 
or imperfect memory, may be more than 
overcome by superiority in industry, 
earnestness, vitality, endurance, conmion 
sense, sound judgment, etc. 

The Bureau was founded in January 
of this year by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 
on plans drawn up by the writer. More 
than a dozen years ago I stated the 
essence of the matter in a lecture on 
"The Ideal City." That lecture was 
repeated in Boston before the Economic 
Club a few years ago, and soon after Mr. 
Meyer Bloomfield and Mr. Philip Davis 
on behalf of the Civic Service House, 
invited me to speak to the graduating 
class of one of die evening high schools 
on the choice of a vocation. After the 
talk a number of the young men asked 
for personal interviews, and the results 
proved to be so helpful that Mr. Bloom- 
field requested me to draw plans for the 
permanent organization of the work. 
Leisure came this fall to do it; the plans 
were submitted to Mrs. Shaw, who 
heartily approved the idea, and imme- 
diately established ufee(ft^^Oe?0gK? 
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with sufficient resources to enable the 
work to be b^un with facility and success. 

Although tile work is very young and 
a good deal of its life has been consumed 
in the process of organization, more than 
120 young men and women from 15 
to 1% years of age have come to us 
for consultation, and, according to their 
own spontaneous statements, all but two 
have received much light and help, some 
even declaring that fiie interview with 
the Counselor was the most important 
hour of their lives. Among the appli- 
cants have been Harvard seniors, stud- 
ents from Dartmouth and other neighbor- 
ing colleges, a number of college gradu- 
ates, young men in commercial and 
business life and some older ones, includ- 
ing an ex-bank president of splendid 
ability and a traveling salesman who at 
one time made sales amounting to $200,- 
000 in a year. 

The majority of applicants, however, 
have been boys and girls from the high 
schools or working boys and girls of 
about the same age. 

It is a never-ceasing source of delight 
to witness the inspiration that comes to 
many of these boys and giris when they see 
clearly before them the path to efficiency 
and success in lines of effort that will 
unite their best abilities and interests 
with their daily work. 

Besides the eighty odd applicants who 
have come for personal consultation, 
many letters have been received from 
persons at a distance, and circulars have 
been sent where they would be helpful, 
but it is difficult to deal with the more 
important vocational problems satisfac- 
torily by correspondence. For this and 
other reasons we confine ourselves so 
far as possible at present to direct con- 
sultation. 

The applicants are of two classes: 
First, those having well-developed apti- 
tudes and interests and a practical basis 
for a reasonable conclusion in respect 
to the choice of a vocation. Second, 
boys and girls with so little experience or 
manifestation of special aptitudes or 



interests that there is no basis yet for a 
wise decision. They are set to investi- 
gating different industries and practical 
testing of themselves to broaden their 
knowledge and bring to light and develop 
any special capacities, aptitudes, inter- 
ests and abilities that may lie dormant 
in them or be readily acquired by them. 

The Bureau renders its service free 
of charge. It is part of the social work 
of the Civic Service House, in coopera^ 
tion with the Y. M. C. A., the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union and 
the Economic Club. The Bureau has 
offices at all these places, the executive 
office being at the Civic Service House. 

Many of the leading men and women 
of the city are interested in the movement 
as trustees or members of the executive 
committee, including presidents of col- 
leges and universities, civic organizations, 
etc., heads of the state departments of 
education and labor, presidents and 
managers of public-service companies 
and other large business enterprises, 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, lawyers, editors, authors, etc., etc. 

Circulars to young people, to workers 
and to employers have been prepared and 
printed to explain the purpose and 
methods of the Bureau. To accompany 
the "Instructions" above quoted we 
have a four-page leaflet full of questions 
calculated to aid the applicant in making 
a study of himself, his aptitudes, capaci- 
ties and limitations, education and 
experience, interests and ambitions, physi- 
cal, mental and moral characteristics 
and their causes. 

A much more extensive schedule is in 
process of construction for the use of the 
Counselors : This covers all the personal 
points in the general list prepared for the 
use of applicants, together with the 
additional tests and questions the Coun- 
selor has found useful in dealing with 
specific cases. This schedule already 
includes several hundred points and will 
ultimately constitute a manual or guide- 
book for our Counselors in the question- 
ing and testing ofLy^^||g^|^gg,a^^omen 
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that is incident to the process of thorough 
self-revelation. 

We have a classified list of more than 
200 ways in which women are 
earning money, and a similar but of 
course much longer list of industries 
open to men is in preparation. Another 
investigation has filled 29 large 
sheets with data in regard to the condi- 
tions of success in diflFerent industries, 
first the fundamentals, applicable in 
large measure to all industries, and 
second, the special conditions appli- 
cable to particular industries or groups 
of industries. For example, health, en- 
ergy, care, enthusiasm, reliability, love 
of the work, etc., are essential to the best 
success in any industry; while power of 
expression with the voice is peculiariy 
related to success in the ministry, law and 
public life, organizing and executive 
ability, knowledge of human nature and 
abili^ to deal with it, power to manage 
men harmoniously and eflFectively, are 
important factors in business affairs of 
the larger sort, and delicacy of touch, 
coordination of hand and brain, fine 
sense of color, form and proportion, 
strong memory for combinations of sound, 
etc., are special elements in artistic and 
musical success. 

Opportunities, specific and general, 
in different lines of work are being classi- 
fied with reference to each of the leading 
industries and also with regard to the 
location of industrial centers of various 
sorts and the geographical distribution 
of demand. We have a table showing 
all the leading industries in Massachusetts 
with their relative development and 
geographical centers. Similar tables will 
be made for other states and for the 
United States. Attention is also given 
to the relative growth of industries and 
the movement of demand. For instance, 
census figures show that the per cent, 
of progress in the printing trade in 
Massachusetts Is 4 times the per cent. 
of progress for the whole group of manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries. 
Again, industrial education is growing 



very rapidly, and the demand for com- 
petent teachers of commercial branches 
and* the mechanic arts, woodwork, 
machinist's work, etc., is much greater 
than the supply. As our data develop 
on these lines and the cooperation of 
various employment agencies is secured, 
we shall have for the use of our young 
men and women more and more com- 
plete and perfect information relating 
to immediate and specific openings and 
opportunities for employment and to 
the general and permanent demand in 
different occupations. Data in regard 
to pay, conditions of labor, chances of 
advancement, etc., are also being collected 
and systematized. 

Classification of and cooperation with 
employment agencies of various sorts 
form important elements in our work. 
In some cases the Bureau has helped to 
place young people by direct coTmunica- 
tion with employers. It is hoped that 
this may ultimately be done to a con- 
siderable extent in the case of applicants 
possessing marked abilities and aptitudes 
specially related to specific opportuni- 
ties and requirements in different lines 
of work. But it is constantly necessary 
to emphasize the fact that the Bureau 
is not an employment agency; that the 
aid it gives in finding an opening is 
merely incidental to the main purpose 
of helping the applicant use true methods 
of self-investigation and industrial study, 
make a wise vocational choice and adopt 
the best means for developing full effic- 
iency in the chosen field; and that*the 
finding of employment for the most part 
must be left to the regular agencies 
Sand the ordinary methods appropriate 
to that object, with such special light 
and information as the Bureau can give 
to the problem. In other words the 
Bureau will, so far as poisible, make use of 
existing agencies and methods, and devote 
its energies to the work that is peculiar 
to it and constitutes the fundamental 
reason for its establishment. 

We have in tabular form the courses 

riven in the leadinc^ vocational schools 

^ uptizea Dy "KJKJVJWLS^ 
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of this and other states, and are making 
bird's-eye tables of all the day and even- 
ing courses in or near Boston that have 
a vocational bearing, noting the length 
of each course, its beginning, time per 
day and week, age and conditions of 
admission, cost, opportunities of earning 
money while studying, etc., so that young 
men and women can see at a glance all 
the institutions that give such courses 
as they may desire and the relative advan- 
tage as to time, cost and conditions. If 
the boy is living at home the Bureau 
will give him copies of its tabulated 
courses so that he may go over the 
matter in detail with his parents. We 
have also considerable material relating 
to apprenticeship methods of training, 
and to the success and failure of college 
men in business. It is very important 
for young men who are taking, or are 
going to take, a college course, to under- 
stand the industrial and other benefits 
that may be derived from advanced 
study and also to be on their guard 
against the dangers to efficiency and 
business success that may result from 
habits of mere absorption and book- 
study without due balance in active 
expression and constructive work, or 
proper development of the faculties 
through which the knowledge accumu- 
lated can be made of use to tibe world. 

The Bureau is coordinated with the 
Breadwinners' Institute of the Civic 
Service House, which aims to give 
working men and women the elements 
of a liberal culture in the evening hours 
at their disposal and supplement so far 
as possible Uie vocational training offered 
in evening courses at the Y. M. C. A. and 
other schools by offering instruction 
in vocational lines not elsewhere covered 
by evening classes. 

If the Counselor finds the memory of 
the applicant below the standard he 
gives the youth a printed analysis of 
the means of developing the memory and 
securing the best results from it. A 
leaflet called " Suggestions for a Plan of 
Life" is also given in many cases with 



oral instructions sufficient to make it 
vital to the recipient. It is intended 
to direct attention to the elements essen- 
tial to an all-round symmetrical develop- 
ment, and the value of making a good 
plan and living up to it instead of drifting 
through life like a rudderiess boat. 
Special effort is made to develop analytic 
power and civic interest whenever the 
need appears. The power to see the 
essential facts and principles in a book, 
or a man or a mass of business data, 
economic facts, or political and social 
affairs, reduce these essentials to their 
lowest terms and group them in their 
true relations in brief diagrams or pic- 
tures, is invaluable in any department 
of life where clear thinking and intellec- 
tual grasp are important elements. This 
analytic power is one of the comer- 
stones of mastery and achievement. To 
develop it we give the student samples 
of good analytic work, and ask him to 
read a good book and analyze it or make 
an investigation and reduce the facts to 
analytic form. We have already about 
$300 worth of the best books in the 
world, some of which are almost sure 
to interest the applicant, and any 
one of which he is welcome to take 
home with him on condition of sign- 
ing an agreement to read it carefully, 
make at least a page of analytic notes 
relating to the points he deems of most 
importance, and be ready to answer the 
Counselor's questions about the book. 
After the student has had some practice 
in analysis we use the following more 
extensive contract which calls for a dozen 
items or such portions of them as the 
Counselor may deem best to ask for. 

SCHEDULE B. 

VOCATION BUREAU AND BREADWINNERS' 
INSTITUTE, 

Civic Service House. 112 Salem Street, Boston. 



In reading under agreement with 

the Vocation Bureau dated , . make a 

page or more of key-notes on the following points, and 
talk them over with the Counselor for the mutual benefit 
of all concerned. 

Put page reference after each point you note. 
Facts. — 1. The half-dozen facts that seem to you most 

important. 
Events. — 2. The leading events or landmarks of the 

book. 
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Principles. — 3. The half-doien prindplee you think 
most vital. 

Chabactkrs.— 4. The chief charaotera (if the book deals 
wi th characters) and their most striking chMttcteristics. 

IDKAB. — 5. The most interesting and inspiring ideas. 

Suggestions. — 6. The most helpful suggestions and 
their4application to your life.* 

Beauty, Use, Humor. — 7. Passages that are specially 
beautiful, novel, useful, or humorous. 

Interests and Reasons. — 8. The things that interest 
yo u most of all, and the reasons they interest you. 

£thics, Morals. — 0. The ethical aspects, or right and 
wrong of the book and its characters, events, ideas 
and principles. Ibi 

CoicMON Sense. — 10. Criticisms as to purpose, method, « 
make>up. style, etc. What you would sav to the 
author u he asked you (a) how you liked the book, 
(b) "vdiat you liked best, (c) what you didnH like, 
and (d) how you think it could be improved. 

Comparison, Rank. — 11. Comparison of the book with 
others you have read, and the rank you would give it. 

Applications. — 12. General utility of the book — appli- 
cation of its facts, teachings, etc., to individuals, 
society, government, industry, civilisation, etc. 

Not less important is the work done 
in the direction of developing civic 
interest. The boy is impressed with the 
fact that he is or soon will be one of the 
directors and rulers of the United States ; 
that his part in civic affairs is quite as 
important as his occupation, vital as 
that undoubtedly is; that all-round 
manhood should be the aim, and making 
a living is only one arc of the circle; and 
that he must study to be a good citizen 
as well as a good worker. 

The Bureau's leaflets entitled "Civic 
Suggestions," "Lincoln's Message to 
Young Men," and "Analysis of Parlia- 
mentary Law," are very useful in this 
connection. The latter enables the young 
man to fit himself with very little effort 
to join in the discussions of a town 
meeting, young men's Congress or debat- 
ing society, or preside over a meeting 
with credit to himself if called to the 
chair. Very often the youth can be 
led to read and analyze a series of good 
books on government and public ques- 
tions, beginning, perhaps, with Dole 
and Fiske on Citizenship and Civil 
Government, or with Forman's Advanced 
Civics, or Bryce's American Common- 
wealth, and continuing with the works 
of Albert Shaw, Zueblin, Howe and 
Steffens, the famous speeches of Wendell 
Hiillips and the messages of Lincoln, 
Washington and Roosevelt, the great 
problem books, such as Moody's Truth 
About the Trusts, Wealth Against the 



Commonwealth, Labor Copartnership, The 
Story of New Zealand, etc., and some of 
the principal books on history, economics 
and sociology. It is astonishing what 
a boy will do if you give him the stimulus 
of your sympathy and appreciation. 

I like to begin with a general talk to a 
class or a club or some other organization 
or group of students or young people, pre- 
senting the matter in some such form 
as this:. 

" If you had a million dollars to invest 
you would be very careful about it; 
you would study methods of investment, 
and get expert counsel and advice from 
those familiar with such things and try 
to invest your money so it would be safe 
and would pay you good dividends. 
Your life is worth more than a million 
dollars to you. You would not sell it 
for that. And you are investing it day 
by day and week by week. Are you 
studying the different methods of invest- 
ment open to you, and taking counsel to 
help you decide just what investment you 
had better make in order to get the best 
returns upon your capital? 

" The Vocation Bureau has been estab- 
lished to help you in this. One of the 
most important steps in life is the choice 
of an occupation. If you take up a line 
of work to which you are adapted or can 
adapt yourself, you are likely to be happy 
and successful. If a man loves his work 
and can do it well, he has laid the founda- 
tion for a useful and happy life. But 
if his best abilities and enthusiasms do 
not find scope in his daily work — if his 
occupation is merely a means of making 
a living and the work he loves to do is 
side-tracked into the evening hours or 
pushed out of his life altogether he will 
be only a fraction of the man he ought to 
be. Efficiency and success are largely 
dependent on adaptation. A man would 
not get good results by using his cow to 
draw his carriage and his horse for dairy 
purposes. Yet the difference of adapta- 
bility in that case is no more emphatic 
than the differences in the aptitudes, 
capacities, powers^g^p^^^^^toWIities 
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of human beings. For instance, one 
of my uncles on my mother's side 
was cut out for a machinist or a musician. 
From boyhood he loved to handle tools 
and to play the organ, and he showed 
excellent abilities in both directions. But 
his parents wanted him to be a doctor. 
Nobody thought much about the ques- 
tion. It did not occur to any one that 
this boy's love of tool work might be an 
indication of the business he should 
follow. He studied medicine and became 
a fairly good doctor, making an average 
of four or five thousand a year in a small 
city. But he was never happy. He 
was forever going back to his tools and 
his music, and he hated his medical prac- 
tice because it took him away from them. 
He was neither a first-dass physician nor 
a first-class machinist, because his time, 
attention and interest were divided — his 
heart was in the machine-shop while he 
felt pulses and prescribed pills for a 
living. 

" You may not be able to get into the 
right line of work at first. You may 
have to earn your living for awhile in 
any way that is open to you. But if you 
study yourself and get sufficient knowl- 
edge of various industries to determine 
what sort of work you are best adapted 
to, and then carefully prepare yourself 
for efficient service in that line, the oppor- 
tunity will come for you to make use of 
the best that is in you in your daily work. 

"Lincoln tried farming, lumbering, 
rail-splitting and running a flat-boat. 
He was a teacher, postmaster, captain 
in the Black Hawk War, storekeeper and 
surveyor. But whatever he did to earn 
a living he was always spending his 
spare time in reading good books and 
in telling stories and discussing public 
questions. He kept studying himself 
also, and he concluded that his special 
abilities were his great physical strength 
and his power to express himself in a 
forceful and attractive way which made 
people like to hear him talk. His bodily 
strength fitted him for such heavy work 
blacksmithing, and he debated with 



himself whether he should learn that 
trade or the law. It would be compara- 
tively easy to get a start in blacksmithing 
for little capital would be required and 
he could earn his living probably at once; 
whereas it would cost much time and 
money to make himself a good lawyer 
and get practice enough to support him. 
•While physical power and an easy, open 
way invited him to blacksmithing, he 
knew that his higher powers — ^his dis- 
tinguishing traits of mind and character 
adapted him to public life and the law, 
and he obeyed the call in spite of the 
difficulties in the way. He found friends 
to help him in his studies and his entrance 
to civic life and legal practice. He was 
elected to the legislature of Illinois when 
he was twenty-five years old, and began 
the practice of law in Springfield when 
he was twenty-eight. 

" You know the rest; how he gradually 
built up a good practice, went to Con- 
gress, became a power in his state and 
was chosen chief executive of the nation 
in 1860 at the age of fifty-one. If he 
had remained a storekeeper or a sur- 
veyor, or a boatman, we probably never 
would have heard of him. He would 
have done his work well and made an 
honest living, and put his spare time 
into telling stories and discussing public 
questions with his neighbors. His best 
power and enthusiasm would have been 
separated from his work. They would 
have sought an outlet in his leisure hours 
while his work would have been simply 
a means of earning a livelihood. The 
fact that he studied himself to find out 
and develop his best abilities, and perse- 
vered in preparing for and entering upon 
a field of usefulness in which his highest 
aptitudes, abilities and enthusiasms could 
find full scope and expression and be 
united with his daily work, was one of 
the fundamental reasons for his great 
success. 

"Have you found out in what direc- 
tion your chief abilities lie, in what line 
you are best adapted to achieve success, 
and the methods and principles to be 
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followed in your upward progress ? If 
not, is it not time you b^an to study 
yoursdf and your possibilities with a 
view to making a clear decision and 
building up a successful career in the 
calling to which your aptitudes, capaci- 
ties, interests and ambitions best aidapt 
you." 

Some of the cases that have come before 
the Bureau are then described (as they 
will be here in a moment or two) in 
order to show how the system works, 
and an invitation is given to any who 
desire a consultation to make an appoint- 
ment with the Counselor. Sometimes 
a considerable part of the audience 
responds to this invitation. After a 
recent talk to a class of 30 or 40 
boys, for example, the teacher and all 
the larger boys made appointments which 
kept tihe Counselor busy for over two 
weeks. 

I find it best to have at least fifteen 
minutes' private talk with the applicant 
before he begins his personal study (and 
half an hour or an hour is better still, if 
it can be had) in order to question the 
boy about his education, reading and 
experience, how he spends his spare time 
and his money, the nature of his interests 
and ambitions, resources and limitations, 
and the general outlines of his problem. 
Sometimes the case is pretty clear at the 
first interview; sometimes a good deal 
of study is needed to get the light. If the 
boy is undeveloped and inexperienced 
and shows no special aptitudes, abilities 
or interests or none that seem well 
founded, he is advised to read about 
various industries in Fowler's Starting 
in Life and other vocational books, and 
visit farms, factories, carpenter-shops, 
machine-shops, laboratories, electric 
works, railroad depots, buildings in 
course of construction, newspaper offices, 
photograph studios, courts, banks, stores, 
etc., talk with the workers and superin- 
tendents, too, if he can, try his hand at 
different sorts of work on the farm, in 
the care of animals, in the factory, office 
and store, so as to get an experience 



sufficient to bring out his aptitudes and 
abilities, if he has any, and to form a 
basis for an intelligent judgment as to 
what he shall try to do in the world. 

Breadth is important as well as special- 
ization. A man cannot be fully success- 
ful, nor secure against the changes con- 
stantly occurring in industry, unless he 
knows a good deal besides the special 
knowledge immediately applicable to 
his business. There is no way in many 
cases, to bring true interests and aptitudes 
into clear relief, except through variety 
of experience. An interest in a certain 
line of work or the lack of interest, may 
be the result of knowledge or of ignorance, 
an indication of power or of weakness. 
A boy often takes a dislike to his father's 
occupation because he sees the inside of 
it and knows all its outs while he does not 
know the disadvantages of other occupa- 
tions in respect to which he is familiar 
only with the outside. It may be that a 
wider experience will develop some new 
interest and aptitude, stronger than any 
that is now in evidence. Many boys 
might be successful either in business, 
or farming or some mechanical line, or 
one of the professions. Any honorable 
work in which there was a fair chance 
for advancement .would interest them 
after they had passed the initial stages 
and got sufficient skill and understanding 
of the calling to work with reasonable 
facility and certainty. In such cases the 
choice of an occupation is largely the 
question of opportunity and industrial 
demand. If the father, or uncle, or any 
relative or friend has a good business 
into which the boy can grow with a 
prospect of adaptation and efficiency, 
the burden of proof is on the proposition 
that this foundation should be abandoned 
and another building started on a new 
site. If there are excellent openings in 
forestry, scientific agriculture, business 
and office management, skilful artcraft, 
teaching the mechanic arts, etc., such 
facts must have full weight in cases 
where outside opportunity, east or west 

or south, is a determining factor. The 
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question of resources, ability to take, 
expensive courses of instruction and wait 
long years for remunerative practice or 
position, is also very important. But 
the fundamental question that outranks 
all the others, is the question of adapta- 
tion — ^the question of uniting so far as 
may be possible, the best abilities and 
enthusiasms of the developed man with 
the daily work he has to do. 

The following extracts from our records 
will give some concrete notion of the 
work that the Bureau is doing. It is in 
its infancy yet and is learning every day 
how to improve its plans and processes. 
But the summaries below, it is believed, 
will be of interest to all who approve the 
idea of trying to help young people use 
some system and scientific method in 
the choice of a vocation. If the applicant 
asks that the record shall be confidential 
it remains inviolable. Most of the appli- 
cants do not make that request or limit 
in any way the use of the material, but 
there is often reason on the face of the 
record for regarding it as confidential. 
So that many very interesting interviews 
are not available for publication. No 
names, of course, or identification will 
be given in any case. 

ARCHITECT OR PHYSICAL DIRECTOR. 

Young man of 23, medium size, 
good looking, clear complexion, athletic; 
extremely fond of physical exer- 
cise, very sociable nature, the human 
and social elements very strong; idealism 
and constructiveness much weaker, mem- 
ory fair, manual ability medium ; assistant 
physical director in a Y. M. C. A., and 
vibrating between the plan of perfecting 
himself for a full-fledged physical direc- 
torship and the completion of his studies 
in architecture, a business he began to 
study and worked at for some time in an 
architect's office with fair results. 

The Counselor suggested that each 

should make a comparison of the two 

vocations in parallel columns and then 

>mpare notes at a second interview. 



The following diagram gives the results : 



PHYSICAL DIRECTOR. 

Active life. 

Healthful work. 

Close contact with men. 

Fine, helpful, sympathetic 
relationships. 



The human element con- 
stant and strong. 

Easy access, already have a 
good start in the profes- 
sion. 



Fair pay. 

Little or no capital re- 
quired. 



ARCHITECT. 

More sedentary. 

Less healthful. 

The human element mucb 
weaker and less constant. 

Work more with things than 
with men, fair relation- 
ships, but not so close,, 
constant or personally 
helpful. 

More attention to drawings- 
and buildings than to 
human beings as such. 

Idealism and constructive- 
ness vory important ele- 
ments. Manual skill and 
mathCToatics and execu- 
tive ability also. 

Large com(>ensation if suc-^ 
cessful. 

No capital necessary if one- 
works as an employ^ in 
an architect's office, but: 

Considerable capital i» 
needed to establish one'» 
self in an independent 
business, for an architect 
must often make expen- 
sive drawings and esti- 
mates and wait a long 
time for his pay. 



On the basis of this comparative 
statement the Counselor made the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

" Do you not think that on the whole 
your abilities and inclinations, espe- 
cially your strong tendency to and 
marked ability for an active life full of 
the human element, adapt you much 
better to the life of a physical director 
than to that of an architect ?* 

"Do you believe that you would be 
permanently satisfied with the compara- 
tively sedentary life of an architect, deal- 
ing with paper, pencil and ink, brick and 
mortar, wood and iron, and all the 
details of designing and constructing 
buildings, with comparatively little of 
the human element ?* 

"Could building houses of wood and 
stone ever be so attractive to you as 
building up fine human bodies of flesh 
and blood?* 

"The direction in which our main 
enthusiasm and abilities lie is the direc- 
tion in which we are most likely to win 
marked success. If you had a specially 
fine opening in architecture and a much 
poorer one in the other calling, that 
would make a change in the basis for 
decision which possibly might appeal 
to you, but at present your opportunities 
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appear to be better in the line of the 
ph}rsical directorship. 

"If you decide on the basis of fullest 
adaptability, most congenial life and 
best opportunity in favor of the physical 
directorship, I hope you will proceed 
with all your energy and enthusiasm to 
perfect yourself for that work. A med- 
ical course and a course in the Y. M. C. A. 
Training School at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, would be specially valuable. 

" If you decide in favor of architecture 
as your life work, you might first take 
the evening course at the Boston 
Y. M. C. A., saving your money mean- 
while so as to be able to complete your 
studies at the School of Technology. 

"In any case I hope you will not 
confine your studies to your vocation. 
There are other things in life besides 
earning a living. A man should study 
to be a good citizen and a well-rounded 
human being as well as to be an efficient 
worker. And, in fact, a man cannot 
be a first-class worker unless he knows 
more than his work. A good architect 
must know more than architecture. An 
A I physical director must know more 
than athletics and medicine." 

The young man said these suggestions 
made his case perfectly clear, tibe tabu- 
lar contrast of the two professions and 
the paragraphs marked (*) being espe- 
cially illuminating to him. He would 
not be satisfied to devote himself to 
things rather than to men. 

FROM BOOT-BLACKING TO SIGN-PAINTING. 

Boy of 19. Small, thin, weak. Gram- 
mar-school education. Very little read- 
ing. Memory poor. His father drives 
an express wagon. Went to work 
at 14. Successively, office boy, 
florist's helper, driving delivery wagon for 
provision store, blacking boots at a stand 
in a billiard hall. Loves music and 
drawing. Spends spare time with pencil 
and comet. Saved $63 to buy a silver 
comet, and $38 for lessons, while he was 



making $4.50 and $5 a week. Gave 
his mother half and saved the rest for 
comet and lessons. Thought of studying 
to take civil-service examinations for 
clerkship in post-office. 

Counselor asked him to bring some of 
his sketches. He did so. They showed 
considerable ability in outline work and 
lettering. Best points evidently in draw- 
ing and music. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

" If all the boys in Boston were to be 
divided into classes according to their 
special aptitudes and abilities, in what 
class would you belong? Is there any- 
thing you can do that most of the boys 
could not do so well ? " 

"Most of them cannot play the comet, 
nor draw as well as I can, I think." 

"How would you like to use your 
ability for drawing and lettering by get- 
ting to be a sign-painter ? " 

" I would like it very much." 

"Well, practice a little every day or 
several times a day if possible. Watch 
the signs on the streets and copy the best 
ones. Study the advertisements in good 
magazines. Copy the lettering. Repro- 
duce it from memory over and over again 
till you have mastered several good 
alphabets, plain and ornamental, and 
can use them at will in making signs and 
designs of your own. Borrow an en- 
graver's book to get all the letters of each 
style in a complete group. When you 
have mastered a few kinds of letters so 
you can do plain and fancy lettering 
easily and rapidly, try to get a place in 
one of these sign-making shops and work 
up. If you do well and save your money 
as you did for the comet you may be able 
in a few years to start a shop of your own. 
Don't drop your music; you may get 
into a band some day, though it is doubt- 
ful if you are strong enough to rely on 
that as a business." 

Some weeks later the Counselor met 
the young man in the subway. He had 
followed the sugg^^^pg^ ^o^^^J^^m, 
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had developed considerable skill and 
facility in lettering, got a place in an 
excellent shop and was making signs to 
his heart's content, had one of them 
with him on the way to delivery, a very 
creditable piece of work, and he was 
brimming over with enthusiasm and 
happiness — did not seem like the same 
boy who had come a few weeks before 
to see how he could get a start. 

A MECHANIC OFF THE TRACK. 

A young man of 30; tall, fine 
looking, well built, clear, keen, fine 
expression; pleasant voice and manners; 
exceUent conversational power; evidently 
a man of considerable culture and ability; 
book-keeper for an advertising concern, 
fairly successful, making $25 a week; 
liked the work, but not quite satisfied that 
he was in the right line since hearing the 
Counselor's talk about the value of a 
union of the best abilities and enthusi- 
asms with the daily work. He had a 
high-school education and course in a 
business college, and had done some 
good reading on his own initiative. 

In answering such questions as : " How 
do you spend your spare time ? " " What 
sort of books do you like best ? " " K you 
were in a big library with plenty of time 
on your hands, what department would 
attract you most ? " " K you were to visit 
the great expositions like the World's 
Fair at Chicago and St. Louis, where 
there were magnificent buildings and 
beautiful grounds, a great collection of 
manufacturing products from all over 
the world, educational exhibits, military 
and naval exhibits. Machinery Hall, 
full of all kinds of machinery, Trans- 
portation Building, full of locomotives, 
cars, carriages, automobiles, etc.. For- 
estry, Agricultural and Mining build- 
ings, crowded with splendid exhibits in 
those lines, people from many different 
nations, wild animals, theatrical exhibits, 
curiosities without number, what would 
you go to see first, what would interest 
you]^most?" In answering all such 



questions, his love of machinery came 
strongly into view. He spent his spare 
time with tools, making things or tinker- 
ing about the house. His favorite read- 
ing consisted in books about machinery. 
At the World's Fair he would first go to 
Machinery Hall. That would interest 
him the most of all. He had a passiort 
for machinery. He loved to take it apald 
and put it together again. He coun- 
understand a new machine without in- 
structions. He delighted to solve the 
mechanical problems. 

In addition to his love of machinery and 
ability to understand and handle it, he 
had strong analytic power, which was 
clearly shown by a number of fine speci- 
mens of his work exhibited to the Coun- 
selor. His record and work also gave 
evidence of considerable inventiveness 
and organizing ability. 

When we had gone over his record 
together and came to the questions: 
"If all the young men in Boston were 
gathered together, in what respects, 
if any, would you excel most of them? 
In what respects would you be on a level 
with most and in what respects, if any, 
inferior to most of them ? " he replied to 
the first question, "My special abilities 
lie in the direction of maciinery, analy- 
sis and organizing." 

"How does a man achieve the best 
success of which he is capable, the greatest 
efficiency, fame, worth and social con- 
sideration within his reach? By exer- 
cise of those faculties wherein he excels 
the majority of his fellow-men, or by the 
exercise of faculties in respect to which 
he is on a level with them or inferior to 
them?" 

"By the exercise of the faculties in 
respect to which he excels." 

"Is there full scope in book-keeping 
for the exercise of your best abilities — 
your ability to deal with machinery, your 
analytic power and organizing ability?" 

"No, there is n't." 

"What lines of industry, then, would 
give full scope for your b^t powers ? " 

" Some mechanical work."^ j 
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"Is not the question, then, what line 
of mechanical work offers you the best 
opportunites and fullest advantages ? " 

The young man thought this was so. 
We went over various mechanical indus- 
tries together, and he decided to take a 
course in the Y. M. C. A. automobile 
school and also a course in electricity 
with a view to completing his studies in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. It might also be possible very 
soon to transfer his work in book-keeping 
to some manufacturing company, where 
he would come into contact with machin- 
ery and so help the change to mechan- 
ical activities. 

At the end of the interview he shook 
the Counselor's hand most heartily 
and said he thought this had been the 
most important hour of his life; the most 
illuminating talk he had ever had. The 
conference, he believed, would change 
the whole course of his life. 

If this young man had continued to 
be a book-keeper for the rest of his life 
his best powers and ambitions and 
enthusiasms would have been divorced 
from his daily work. He would have 
spent his working hours with the ledgers 
and account books and his spare time 
with machinery. By changing to a 
mechanical occupation he can unite 
his highest abilities and enthusiasms with 
his daily work and so attain a develop- 
ment, success and happiness that would 
otherwise have Ibeen impossible. 

The transfer to employ of a company 
where he would come into contact with 
machinery was effected a few weeks after 
the interview. 

BUSINESS OR LAW — ^A HOUSE HALF-BUILT. 

Assistant buyer in a department store; 
thinks he would like to be a lawyer; 
22 years old; small, healthy, low 
forehead, narrow head, not very well 
balanced, high cheek bones, coarse 
features but bright and^expressive, pleas- 
ant smile, rapid utterance, not very 



clear, moderate and non-aggressive intel- 
lectually, but energetic and enthusiastic 
in performance. Has a high-school edu- 
cation. Was first rate in mathematics, 
but very poor in history — ^just managed 
to pass. Memory not very good. Read 
some of Dickens, Ejpling and Shakes- 
peare. No study of oratory. Done a 
very little speaking. Not fond of argu- 
ment. Mild disposition, not combative 
at all. Now taking evening course in 
law. Questions on his law work brought 
answers so confused as to show that he 
has no clear idea of the matters he has 
been over — ^no grip on the law or the 
proper methods of studying it. He says 
he is fond of store work, jwretty successful 
in it and would like to develop into a 
full-fledged buyer; but one of his friends 
was going to be a lawyer and proposed 
that he should become a lawyer, too. 

When the record was finished the 
Counselor said: 

"When a man has a house half-built 
in a good location — ^foundation laid 
and walls well up nearly ready to put on 
the roof — ^is it wise to abandon the build- 
ing, choose a new location and b^n 
another building from the foundation 
up, when there is no necessity for the 
change nor any good reason to believe 
the new building will be better or perhaps 
as good as the first one that is nearly 
finished ? Is that a wise proceeding ? " 

"It don't look so." 

" Well, is n't that about what you are 
thinking of doing? It would probably 
take you ten years to get as near to 
success in the law as you are now in 
business. Moreover, you have tried busi- 
ness and you know you can be reasonably 
successful there, while it is not clear at 
all that you would be successful in the 
law. Your memory is not very good. 
Your ideas as to the law of torts, which 
you have studied, are very confused and 
inadequate. You are 22 years old 
and have shown no aptitude in the 
line of public speaking, nor any appetite 
for the discussion of public questions, 
or argument of any kind. ^ Thi6LJ%3^^\Si 
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-fighting profession on one side and opens 
on political life on the other. You do 
not seem to be cut out for intellectual 
<;onflict, nor to have any special interest 
in public aflFairs — no symptoms of a 
legal or civic mind. Study comes hard 
to you. A lawyer ought to master a 
library full of books. That would be 
-very difficult for you. Moreover, the 
law is a crowded profession. It is hard 
to get a foothold even when you are well 
adapted to the work. You appear to 
be far better adapted to conmiercial life 
than the law. It would certainly take 
jou many years to get as near to success 
in the law as you are now in commerce." 

"It seems very clear to me now that 
you state the facts," said the young man. 
^' It is strange I did n't see it before. It 
would take a long time in the law to get 
where I am now in business. I like file 
store, and might as well stick to it and 
work up." 

"I think you are right," replied the 
•Counselor. "It will not hurt you to 
finish your evening course in law. It is 
an excellent culture study. You are a 
citizen as well as a worker, and you 
ought to know something about law and 
government and economics. Read Fiske, 
Ely, Dole, Bryce, Shaw and other books 
our civic suggestions indicate, as you 
<;an get the time, and read systematically 
to understand and remember what you 
read. This analysis of memory method 
will help you develop your memory and 
get better results from it." (Giving the 



young man the leaflet on memory with 
a few moments* explanation and empha- 
sis of the leading points.) 

" Study your stock. Get familiar with 
values. Practice several times a day, 
whenever you can get a few minutes, 
concealing labels and mixing the goods, 
and then naming quality and price by 
sight and toudb. Carry samples in 
your pockets and educate your fingers 
while traveling in the street cars. Keep 
on till you can tell the qualities and prices 
with quickness and certainty — ^tell them 
in the dark. Master your trade. Get 
acquainted with buyers and learn the 
secrets of the business. We'll give you 
letters to one or two of the best. Join 
one or more business organizations where 
you can come into association with the 
best men in your line, and cultivate 
them. Take a good trade journal and 
get the best books relating to your busi- 
ness and study them till you know their 
substance by heart. Practice drawing 
your stock from memory till you can 
locate every bit of it with the pencil as 
fast as your fingers can move. Study 
style and novelties. Watch the market 
and try to anticipate it. Watch what 
other buyers are doing and go them one 
better, if you can. Above all, remember 
that the fundamental secret of success 
in your business is genuine service to the 
public. 

(To be continued.) 

Frank Parsons, 

Boston^ June 8, 1908. 
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THE NOTABLE PLAYS OF A SEASON. 

By William Mailly. 



THE DRAMATIC season just ended 
was eariy nipped in the bud by 
the financial crisis and never survived 
the sudden frost. Toward the close 
there was a slight spurt of prosperity, 
but not enough to recompense for the 
blight which prevailed throughout what 
are normally llie most flourishing months 
of the dramatic year. This condition 
reflected itself in the decline in the num- 
ber of new productions of serious plays 
as compared with the previous season. 

Since the fate of art under the existing 
social system is determined mainly by 
conmiercial considerations, it was con- 
sistent that the producing managers, 
those who by virtue of Aeir position 
control the theatrical business of this 
country, should more carefully husband 
their resources and place their trust in 
"sure things'* in view of the critical 
financial conditions. As a result many 
proposed productions were either shelved 
entirely or postponed until more favorable 
conditions should obtain. 

It has been long recognized that in 
times of industrial depression not only 
does the patronage of theaters fall off 
greatly but the attention of theater-goers 
is turned more directly to "shows" of a 
light and frivolous diaracter, and the 
pocketbooks of managers are peculiarly 
sensitive to the public taste. Since the 
primary object of their being in the busi- 
ness is to make money, managers cannot 
be expected to risk their substance 
upon uncertainties. They will give the 
public what it wants — ^providing the 
public itself knows what it wants. A 
definite idea of what the public does 
want is hard to get, though there are 
multiplying signs of the development 
of such an idea with the advance of gen- 
eral culture and artistic discrimination. 



The output of serious plays during 
the past season is, therefore, not to be 
gauged by ordinary standards. Just 
what we would have had if normal con- 
ditions had prevailed it is impossible 
to estimate, but it is probable the total 
would have been more imposing than 
any heretofore recorded. As it is, we 
have to be grateful for several things, 
chief among them being certain produc- 
tions which transcend anything in their 
line hitherto recorded. 

When I speak of "serious plays" I 
mean plays serious not only in subject 
but also in purpose, plays meant to be 
taken as serious contributions to the 
vital thought of the time. It is in the 
production and success of such plays 
that the progress of the theater as a factor 
in social evolution can be measured. 
The theater will always be many-sided; 
its function as a place of entertainment 
will be undisputed, but it has a work to 
do as an intellectual factor. It must 
provide more than momentary amuse- 
ment; it must give out something more 
enduring and invigorating; it must reflect 
life and deal with the problems that con- 
cern humanity. It is not a question of 
"elevating the stage." The stage is no 
worse morally and ethically than any 
other institution at present existing. 
The question is one of strengthening 
the stage as a useful, fruitful instrument 
of tremendous social influence and pos- 
sibilities. 

It is not within the scope of this review 
to relate in detail all the different excur- 
sions into serious drama during the 
recent season. Some of these hardly 
deserved the appellation of serious, but 
there were many brave attempts. The 
majority failed for some reason or other, 
which would be diflScult for almost any 
^^ uigitizea Dy VJ v/OQlC 
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CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. 
Author of " The Servant in the House.' 

one to explain. They are the deadwood 
which every dramatic season produces. 

Nor is it necessary for me to comment 
upon such plays as "A Grand Army 
Man," "Polly of tfie Circus," "The 
Warrens of Virginia," "Her Sister," and 
similar plays designed principally for 
entertainment or to exploit some particu- 
lar star. These receive more than their 
fair share of attention from the current 
press and magazines. 

Looking back over the season there are 
but four plays which stand out from all 
others in their bold departure from old 
methods and in their emphatic appeal 
to the new social consciousness. These 



House," by Charles 
Rann Kennedy, 
"The Witching 
Hour," by Augustus 
Thomas, and "The 
Master Builder " and 
" Rosmersholm," by 
Henrik Ibsen. Two 
other plays consid- 
ered notable were 
"The Thief," by 
Henri Bernstein, and 
"Paid in Full," by 
Eugene Walter, a 
new American dram- 
atist. Both these 
plays have received 
unanimous critical 
approval and sub- 
stantial popularity. 
I am compelled to 
take issue with the 
current opinion that 
these much-lauded 
plays will attain per- 
manent distinction. 
In the case of " Paid 
in Full" especially^ 
I venture the aisser- 
tion that the charac- 
terization is false 
and delusive, the 
motive machine- 
made and artificial, 
and the excusing and exalting of sordid 
standards of moral conduct demoralizing 
and debasing. The success of both plays 
was mainly due to their dramatic qualities, 
to certain situations in them which 
aroused curiosity and suspense. But 
they offered nothing concrete or con- 
structive and they were neither mentally- 
illuminating, thought-compelling nor soul- 
stirring. 

It is worth noting right here how those 
who are so rigidly insistent upon strict 
adherence to the orthodox moral and 
ethical code approve the presentation 
of characters upon the stage who violate 
the principles of honor, truth, purity and 



exceptional plays are " The Servant in the mercy in the final working out of themes. 
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congenial to the or- 
thodox mind. In 
both "The Thief" 
and "*aid in PuU," 
the leading charac- 
ters who are expect- 
ed to excite sympa- 
thy are shown to be 
devoid of ordinary 
decency and circum- 
spection, but be- 
cause they contrib- 
ute toward pointing 
a conventional 
moral their palpable 
shortcomings are 
blinked at and their 
superficial virtues 
are applauded. 

In "The Thief," 
the action revolves 
around a woman 
who steals the 
money of her host 
in order to purchase 
clothes fashionable 
enough to hold the 
" love " and admira- 
tion of her fickle 
husband. She lies 
brazenly, browbeats 
^dressmakers and 
milliners, and when 
exposure is immi- 
nent she inveigles E- ^- sothern as "rodion the student." 
a young boy with 

whom she has been flirting into as- sobbed and sighed over all winter as 
suming her guilt. Then when her though she were worth it. Instead she 
husband discovers her deceit she con- was a pretty poor sort of creature in the 
tinues to lie until, driven into a corner, eyes of those who understand how such 
she clears the boy by confessing her as she cold-bloodedly condone and assist 
guilt — not to save die boy so much as to in the exploitation of the working-class 
retain her husband, who is himself far women whose underpaid labor provides 
from being as impeccable as he might be. luxuries for the wasteful, useless leisure 

This is a sordid revelation and it class. The play had the advantage of 
serves no good purpose other than to being presented by a capable company 
expose a character developed in the headed by Margaret Illington and Kyrle 
environment of the selfish, idle hour- Bellew, but this only tended to empha- 
geciifie. But the play was not regarded size the disagreeable theme and heighten 
in that light. The woman, who was the unwholesome eflFect. ^ j 

totally undeserving of sympathy, was "Paid in Full" is more insidioU?Sntf 
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EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON. 

for that reason all the more dangerous in 
its effects. I viewed this play in a light 
wholly different from what the critics 
did or the author evidently intended, 
and as my view-point cannot be very well 
explained in an article like the present 
one, I shall present an analysis of " Paid 
in Full " in an early issue of The Arena. 
The play warrants special treatment, 
for it is being skilfully advertised for a 
long career. 

It is when we turn from the contempla- 
tion of plays like the foregoing ones to 
"The Servant in the House" and "The 
Witching Hour" that we are made to 
realize the vast difference between the 
positive and negative influence of the 
drama. "The Servant in the House" 
is the most extraordinary play that the 
new century has seen. It is different 
in theme, in character delineation, in 
structure, in dialogue, from anything 
now exhibited on the stage, not only in 
this country but probably in any other. 

So much has been said about this play 
already that it would be superfluous to 



dwell at length upon it here. Its truth- 
ful presentation of types of character 
developed under modem social condi- 
tions, its recognition of the effect of 
environment upon human character, its 
exaltation of the spirit of human brother- 
hood, its symbolical promulgation of the 
necessity for a cleaner, healthier society, 
its pitiless yet just criticism of churchly 
hypocrisy, its exposition of labor as the 
leading factor in social regeneration (a 
point entirely missed by the great body 
of reviewers) — ^all of these combine to 
make this a play so beautiful, so pro- 
foundly moving and soul-thrilling that 
it cannot be witnessed without astonish- 
ment nor written about without apparent 
extravagance. 

To Mr. Henry Miller, through his 
newly-formed company of Associate 
Players, belongs the credit and honor of 
presenting Mr. Kennedy's play before 
an American audience and of giving 
it its first presentation anywhere. It is 
tremendously encouraging that it has 
met with a whole-souled response and 
there are indications that it is destined 
to become a piece of dramatic literature 
of permanent value. The Associate 
Players at present consist of Tyrone 
Power, Walter Hampden, Charles Dalton, 
Arthur Lewis, Galwey Herbert, Mabel ^ 
Moore and Edith Wynne Matthison. 
Miss Matthison in private life is Mrs. 
Kennedy and first became known to the 
American public through her fine per- 
formance in "Everyman" a few years 
ago. It is interesting to note that both 
she and Mr. Kennedy are Fabian Social- 
ists. 

In another way "The Witching Hour" 
is also a great achievement. It is the 
latest and best work of Augustus Thomas, 
who is bringing anew to the American 
stage the impulse of a vigorous and pro- 
gressive mind and the vitality of a rich 
and commanding personality. "The 
Witching Hour" is a play of American 
middle-class life, well constructed, bril- 
liantly dialogued and clearly character- 
ized, but its imi^^^vfn^^/MiS/ in its 
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exposition of the in- 
fluence of thought 
upon life and char- 
acter. Mr. Thomas 
delivers a message 
through the medium 
of the drama to the 
effect that thoughts 
are living things, that 
they cannot be mis- 
used with impunity 
and that they are 
capable of convey- 
ing good or evil and 
of reacting, either 
for good or ill, upon 
those who give them 
birth. The elucida- 
tion of this idea was 
a risky undertaking, 
but it has been so 
convincingly accom- 
plished diat it is 
not exaggerating to 
say that Mr. Thomas 
probably accelerated 
the cause of telepa- 
thy more in one 
short season than 
scores of pamphlets 
and agitators had 
done in a dozen 
years. Messrs. Shu- 
bert accepted this 
play after it had been rejected by many 
managers and Mr. Thomas had be^n 
dubbed crazy for his pains, and it was 
staged in first-class fashion both in New 
York and elsewhere. John Mason made 
his advent as a star in the leading part in 
New York and achieved a distinct success. 
That admirable actress, Mrs. Fiske, 
has done so many big and memorable 
things for the American stage that it has 
become almost trite to accord her due as 
the first of American actresses. This 
season she added to her collection of 
remarkable character studies that of 
Rebecca West in " Rosmersholm," sur- 
rounding herself, as usual, with a com- 
pany of artists in full sympathy with her 



ACT I.— "DON QUIXOTE." 
(E. I). Sothern as '*Don Quixote" and Rowland Buckstone as 'Sancho Panza." 



ideals and efforts, including Bruce 
McRae, George Arliss, Albert Bruning 
and Fuller Mellish. 

"Rosmersholm" is one of Ibsen's 
studies of a human soul struggling under 
conditions which alternately tend to 
stultify and ennoble it. The unhappy 
Rebecca West is a subtle character crea- 
tion and it required Mrs. Fiske's supreme 
touch to illumine it and compel sym- 
pathy and understanding from the audi- 
tor. It is in just such parts that Mrs. 
Fiske manifests her genius to the highest 
degree and endears herself to all lovers 
of sincere, thoughtful and realistic acting. 
It is the modem spirit shedding light 

upon what might otherwise be dark and 

uigitized Dy ^^kjvjwls^ 
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mystifying, revealing the master mind 
among modem dramatists. 

Say what they please about Ibsen, his 
plays, though apparently local in setting 
and limited in activity, have a meaning 
far beyond the mere limitations of locality 
and action. His types are universal 
ones, existent everywhere in civilized 
society. Any one with a mind not too 
hopelessly provincial and unobservant 
can recogpize at once in Ulric Brendel, 
Mortensgard and Rector EIroll people 
commonly met with in active political and 
social life. And we do not come away 
from Ibsen with a "bad taste in the 
mouth " (notwithstanding what the sensi- 
tive critics may say to the contrary), 
but with minds refreshed and consciences 
quickened to the useless sacrifices and 
harsh injustices wrought by codes which 
bind mankind to ancient forms and out- 
worn beliefs. It is quit^ diflFerent in 
the cases of "The Thief" and "Paid in 
Full," for example, where the spectacle 
of human frailty and ineptitude induces 
to pessimism and leaves nothing substan- 
tial for the mind to digest and refresh 
itself upon. 

Of Madame Nazimova's production 
of "The Master Builder" I wrote at 
length in The Arena of February last 
and further comment here is unnecessary. 
I consider Hilda Wangel the most 
impressive of all the roles this actress 
has so far appeared in on the English- 
speaking stage. Later she produced 
"The Comet," by Owen Johnson, a 
young American dramatist, but this was 
a jumble of Ibsen, Hauptmann, Suder- 
mann and others, and it failed to dis- 
tinctly project a single, concrete, tangible 
idea. For this reason the interest cen- 
tered almost wholly in Madame Nazi- 
mova's personality. 

Afterwards "A Doll's House" was 
revived and again claimed much atten- 
tion. 

So long as the star system exists there 
will be conjecture as to which actor is 
entitled to be known as the leading star 
in America. It is being asserted in these 



later days that the one actor whose 
claim to this position — should his mod- 
esty permit him to make it — is justified 
by conscientious endeavor, wide range 
of versatility, devotion to art and ambi- 
tious enterprise, is Edward H. Sothern. 
And if Mr. Sothern continues to advance 
as he has done in recent years — ^and there 
is every reason to believe that he will — 
his claim to that title will be indisputable 
and unchallenged. 

Mr. Sothern added this season to his 
repertoire three entirely different char- 
acters and in each of them he won dis- 
tinction. He successfully reincarnated 
his father's famous characterization of 
two generations ago, "Lord Dundreary." 
Then as Rodion, the student in Lawrence 
Irving's dramatization of Dostoieffski's 
Russian novel. Crime and Punishment^ 
under the elongated title of "The Fool 
Hath Said, * There is No God,'" he con- 
ceived a study of peculiar psychological 
interest and intensity. The play itself 
was a strange, incoherent mixture of 
realism and melodrama and, except in 
instances where Rodion dominated the 
scene, it was lacking in Russian atmos- 
phere. The ending especially, when 
Rodion is depicted as becoming con- 
verted to religion through the repeating 
of the Lord's Prayer by a pretty young 
girl was so crude and contrary to Russian 
revolutionary character and so plainly a 
concession to the conventionalties, that 
it came dangerously near swamping Mr. 
Sothern's work with ridicule. Nothing 
so irritatingly inane and untrue as this 
could have been devised to recklessly 
invite disaster for any play. The wonder 
is that Mr. Sothern did not himself per- 
ceive this. 

He followed this with a production 
"Don Quixote," a dramatization of 
Cervantes' novel by Paul Kester. Mr. 
Sothern's art never reached a higher 
point than in his delineation of the old 
knight-errant, who, like many doughty 
heroes of to-day who fight to maintain 
theories germane only to a past age, went 

forth to perpetuate chivalry when the age 
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ACT III.— "THE WITCHING HOUR." 
(Rubs Whytal as "Judge Prentice," John Mason as "Jack Brookfield" and George Nash as ' 



Frank Hardmuth.' 



of chivalry was dead. All the sublime 
courage, the misplaced idealism, the 
sincere faith, the indomitable spirit of 
justice, the reckless espousal of the weak 
against the strong, the single-hearted 
devotion to his fair lady, Dulcinea — ^all 
these elements which were so crystalized 
in the person of Cervantes' creation were 
indicated by the actor with a rare sym- 
pathy, a charming quaintness and instinc- 
tive sensitiveness that touched the heart. 
For while you laughed at the mishaps 
into which Quixote's enthusiasm led him, 
you did not laugh at him. We all have 
our ideals — ^they are all we have worth 
living for — ^and they, too, suflFer when 
brought into direct contact with the rude, 
practical world as Quixote's ideals suf- 
fered. And when the dreams born of 
our ideals are dissipated we may well 
wish to pass as did he, broken-hearted 
and alone, among his dusty tomes. 



It is not clear why Bertha Kalich has 
not gained full success in New York. 
She has certainly earned it, for she has 
shown herself to be an actress of great 
natural power, fine sensibilities and 
unlimited possibilities. And yet New 
York has treated her lukewarmly, while 
elsewherfe she has been greeted with 
appreciation and enthusiasm. This 
would seem to justify the oft-repeated 
charge of New York's provincialism and 
immaturity in affairs dramatic. And 
New York is provincial — even though it 
be the metropolis. The fact is. New 
York has been so long sitting in judg- 
ment upon new plays and aspiring 
players that its horizon has become lim- 
ited and its viewpoint distorted. Then 
also, too many of its critics have to live 
up to a reputation for erudition which 
they do not possess, while others have 
to write "smart," when to bA^^^Q^F^. 
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would be more difficult. Others, too, 
have minds which dwell in the past and 
cannot, or refuse to, recognize that change 
is the mainspring of progress in the 
theater as in all other things. 

I am inclined to believe that Madame 
Kalich's failure to win recognition in 
proportion to her ability lies in the fact 
that she applies the modem method of 
acting, that of repression and suggestion, 
to characters which are primitive and 
elemental, and the New York critics 
cannot adjust themselves to the phe- 
nomenon. They are accustomed to noise 
and bluster when the elemental emotions 
are depicted. It is asking much of these 
judges to believe that the expression of 
passion, revenge, jealousy, hate and love 
does not necessarily consist in tearing 
the planking out of the stage or in thun- 
dering the roof oflF of the theater. 

Madame Kalich does none of these 
things. She refuses to flop over the 
furniture or to demolish the stage set- 
tings, or in the stage vernacular, "chew 



BERTHA KALICH AS "MART A." 



the scenerv" in order to convey -an 
impression of aroused J^emotion.\ :What 
she does she does simply, directly and 
sincerely. She works surely toward a 
climax, and when it is reached she pro- 
pels it with a force which is all the more 
effective because it is neither loud nor 
explosive. This was the case in " Marta 
of the Lowlands," where she thriUed 
with an exhibition of concentrated anger 
that was realistic without being bom- 
bastic; while in another scene the effect 
was as poignant though the method was 
the same. The play dealt with the power 
held by the feudal masters of Spain over 
the ignorant and enslaved peasant class^ 
of which Marta was one. She found 
love and freedom with a shepherd lad 
whose unsophisticated nature was set 
in strong contrast to the brutal feudal 
ruler who had controlled and overcome 
the helpless girl. 

What promised to be a notable event 
of the season was the coming of the 
Russian actress, Madame Vera Komi- 
sarzevsky and her own company direct 
from St. Petersburg. This turned out 
an unfortunate venture. A book could 
be written about the strange adventures 
encountered in America by this company* 
Madame Komisarzevsky holds high rank 
in the Russian dramatic world ; she owns 
a theater at the capital and her enterprise 
and independence have made her a great 
popular favorite. She rented the famous 
Daly's Theater on Broadway at her own 
expense and presented her repertoire 
of modem plays by Ostrovsky, Ibsen, 
Sudermann, Gorki and others. Not only 
did she show herself to be an artist of 
unusual ability but her impersonation of 
widely differentiated characters was a 
revelation in this land of one-part actors 
and underdone stars. Her company 
was a thoroughly trained one, Mr. 
Bravich, her leading man, being an 
exceptionally gifted and sincere actor. 

And yet the reception accorded Mad- 
ame Komisarzevsky — a stranger in a 
strange land, seeking recognition as an 
artist — ^was astounding.^ With the excep- 
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ACT II.— "THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE." 

(Walter Hampden as " Mamon," Arthur Lewis as "The Bishop of Lancashire" and Tyrone Power as 

"Robert Smith.") 



tion of a small minority, who tried to 
make amends for the boorishness of 
their follows, the critics of the Western 
Metropolis assaulted her with a storm of 
ridicule, contempt, coarse wit and petty 
insult that was an outrage and a scandal. 
The enterprise could not survive such 
treatment, especially since the perform- 
ances were given in Russian. Denied 
a respectful audience by the press, pur- 
sued by play brokers and adventurers, 
harassed by all sorts of petty annoyances, 
Madame Komisarzevsky cut short her 
stay at Daly's and during the few weeks 
longer that she remained here confined 
her productions to the East Side and 
other places where her countrymen con- 
gr^ated. They rallied to her support 
and at her closing performance she was 
presented with a testimonial containing 
10,000 names, along with numerous gifts 
and many flowers. The company car- 
ried with them to Russia the remem- 
brance of a most' extraordinary experi- 
ence in the great Western republic. 



Another unsuccessful venture was 
Arnold Daly's Theater of Ideas, which 
ran a short but brilliant career at the 
little Berkeley. Mr. Daly started out 
on new lines, eschewing newspaper adver- 
tising and the free list to critics. He 
was forced to change this policy, but 
the change could not save his enterprise. 
He produced one-act plays, all of them 
good and well presented. Finally he 
revived " Candida," and then he had to 
succumb for lack of public support. In 
a more prosperous period he might have 
pulled through and there is hope that 
he will try again some day. 

One thing was missing from the season : 
A social comedy like " Widowers' Houses" 
or "Man and Superman." There is a 
great dearth of such plays in America. 
"The Servant in the House" combines 
comedy with drama to a certain extent, 
but satire is needed. The material is 
here in plenty for it, but there appears 
to be none bold enough to use it. Instead 
we have^George AdigH^^t^gJ^s^^ity 
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on things like "Father and the Boys" 
and Clyde Fitch dishing up tepid humor 
in farces like " Girls." There is a great 
opportunity waiting for a dramatist with 
genius and daring enough to do for the 
American stage what Bernard Shaw has 
done for England and Arthur Schnitzler 
for Austria. 

Moreover, the time is ripe for some 
one to crystallize the facts of our indus- 
trial struggle into a sublime drama that 
will shock the great mass of the people 
into a realization of social conditions and 
an understanding of their causes just 
as "Uncle Tom's Cabin," crude as it 
was, stirred the Northern people before 
the Civil War. 



One thing, however, may be set down 
as definitely decided: The social play, 
the play grappling with social questions 
and setting forth ideas of social signifi- 
cance — ^this kind of play has come to 
stay. It can no longer be ridiculed or 
sneered out of existence. It is a vital, 
compelling fact in the dramatic life of our 
day. Its progress may be obstructed 
or hindered by antagonistic and ignorant 
forces, but this will be but temporary, 
for its ultimate dominance, both as 
drama and comedy, is only a matter of 
time and is as sure as social progress 
itself. 

William Mailly. 

New York City. 
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By Charlotte Teller. 



Socialism, the Socialist party and a Socialist 
convention are not one and the same thii^, for 
while the first includes the second and third, and 
the second includes the third — the order cannot 
be reversed. 

Socialism is the reiterated demand of democ- 
racy for the control of all material things which 
will make democracy an abiding reality and make 
the development of the individual possible. There 
are to-day between nine and ten million men and 
women in its active organizations. In the various 
parliaments of Europe there are over four 
nundred Socialist representatives or deputies whose 
concerted thought and action give the movement 
its universal character. 

The Socialist party of the United States is a 
mechanism consciously used to hasten the Socialist 
movement. It differs from both of the old and 
established parties of this country not only in its 
open protest against the present industrial system, 
but in its form. It has a dues-paying membership 
of forty-two thousand; it has probably a million 
and a half adherents. If you join tne Socialist 
party you make appUcation to the local organiza- 
tion, and the first step is your signatiu^ to this 
paragraph on the application card : 

*% the imdersigned, recognizing the class struggle 
between the capitalist class and the working class, 
and the necessity of the working class constituting 
themselves into a poUtical party, distinct from ana 
opposed to all parties formed by the propertied 
classes, hereby declare that I have severed my 
relations with all other parties; that I endorse 
the platform and constitution of the Socialift 
Party and hereby apply for admission in said 
party." 



One might say that there was an educational 
qualification for membership in the Socialist 
party, and though the so-called "intellectual" 
IS a skeleton in the closet of almost every Socialist 
local, the intellectual element is strong because 
it is demanded for entrance. To join the party 
you have to understand (or beUeve you imderstand) 
the (1) theory of the class struggle and (^) the 
materialistic conception of history, which in two 
words means (1) that the basis of Socialist phil- 
osophy is that belief in a struggle between the 
working and the privileged classes through all 
history; and means (2) that a man, groups of men 
and nations are influenced by the way in which 
they get their livelihood; that art, literature, 
religion even, spring from primarily or are funda- 
mentally affected by the industrial processes in 
vogue. 

The body of Socialist doctrine, the great number 
of scientific analogies, the learned exegeses of his- 
torical material— SU have to do with one or the 
other of these two theories. But on the whole, 
there was very Httle reference to either one at the 
convention. 

DURING the week of the National 
Socialist Convention in Chicago, 
a group of delegates and party-members 
were discussing the words most used 
by Socialist "soap-boxers" and "street- 
comer professors " — the men who are out 
on the highways and byways trying to 

get a hearing for Socialism. ^^^T^ 
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"When I get on a soap-box down in 
my state," said a tall, broad-shouldered 
Southeraer, "there are mighty few of the 
words of the platform of the Socialist 
party that I can make use of, for if I 
do, I have to explain them." He paused, 
in some embarrassment. "And, gentle- 
men, I can 't always explain them." 

His confession called forth a hubbub of 
response, and as they sat there around 
the table a list was made of the propa- 
ganda phrases which, as one of them 
said, might well " Be put out of the party 
as * intellectuals.' " At this there was the 
general laugh called forth very often 
during the week by the reference to the 
" Intellectual." The word is used among 
Socialists as an epithet and means that 
the one against whom it is used is not one 
of the "proletariat" (that privileged 
class of the workers). However, "intel- 
lectual" is gasping its last malicious 
breath, for it was the butt of too many 
jokes in Chicago. The list of words 
they wished to be rid of was made out 
much as those lists of French nobles for 
beheading, in 1791. 

"Proletariat!" shouted one of the 
delegates. 

"Write it down!" they all cried. 

And a young novelist who has just 
joined the party \iTote it on the back of 
an envelope. 

" Revolution ! " shouted another. 

"Write it down!" they cried. 

"Exploitation!" groaned a third. 

"Put that on the list." 

"Wage-slave!" hammered one. 

Then the first dispute arose and lasted 
until one of them said : 

"Either we are or we are n't. If we 
are, we want to forget it and get to the 
business of the ballot ; if we are n't, then 
we 're liars to boast of being." 

"Write it down!" they cried. All 
except a lawyer who is making thirty 
thousand a year in his practice. He was 
for calling himself a wage-slave to the 
end. 

"Uncompromising" was written with- 
out protest. 
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"Say, can 't we get along without 
* comrade'?" asked one of the men, 
sheepishly. " It makes me feel as though 
I were in a Methodist prayer-meeting 
where it's all Brother This and Sister 
That." 

There was a pause portentous. The 
man who had made the break went on: 

"It's so smug and self-satisfied, and 
it shuts out all the fellows we 're trying 
to get in. Say, I hate it ; it 's bourgeoisie! " 

"Write it down," they whispered, and 
all looked at the floor. 

"Bourgeois must go, too." They 
nodded assent. 

"How about the red flag? Can we 
pass that up?" There was a hush in 
the room. " I do n't mean the words. I 
mean the flag itself. WTiat 's in a flag, 
anyway?" . 

" Let 's get to work. We 're going too 
far, com — I mean fellows." 

But they all took a deep breath, and 
one of the newer members, interpreting 
this as relief, said : {{ \n]{> 
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" Well, there 's not much of^the party 
left now. You 've taken its flag and its 
phrases." 

" My young friend," said the ex-profes- 
sor, "this happens to be the one party 
that does not need flags or phrases. 
It 's got the goods." 

"Yes," said the "young friend," "but 
I do n't see that any of you want to 
deliver the goods." 

The ex-professor patted him on the 
shoulder. "Have you met Berger, of 
Wisconsin ? " 

I was listening to all of this as an out- 
sider. I was of those who went to the 
convention out of curiosity, and I liad 
met Victor Berger, of Milwaukee, last 
year and knew that he represented the 
practical Socialists — ^those who are will- 
ing to work wherever they find an oppor- 
tunity and do not consider that since 
they have decided upon their goal — 
Cooperative Conunonwealth — they make 
any compromise in setting out to reach 
it. I knew the Convention was going 



to be interesting because Berger and the 
" Constructives " would be there, and 
so would the " Impossibilists." 

"We ought not to deal too harshly 
with our Impossibilist comrades," says 
Berger himself. "Almost all old Social- 
ists were Impossibilists once upon a time." 

Just what an Inipossibilist is, it is hard 
to tell. He is the man who uses the 
"holy words" of any movement; in 
Socialism such words, for instance, as 
were put on the list, and he always 
opposes practical measures. He repre- 
sents an important phase of the Socialist 
movement, the historical, almost fanatic 
insistence upon the "philosophical basis." 
In 1854 he would have belonged — ^by 
reason of his temperament — ^to that 
group of Abolitionists who gave no defi- 
nite plan of procedure to the country 
when they presented the vital issue 
of slavery. He exists in every move- 
ment, is sincere, usually right in theory 
and always in evidence. He both retards 
and hastens — ^retards the practice of 
principles while calling attention in his 
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intensity to the principles themselves. 

He would be in evidence, perhaps 
in control, at the opening of this National 
Socialist Convention. Where would he 
be at the end? His place then would 
determine whether or not the party 
was to be counted a third political 
party, dangerous to the interests of the 
two old parties, or simply as heretofore 
a party of propaganda not yet significant 
in the approaching campaign. The pen- 
dulum of the movement in this country 
would during convention week swing 
violently towards him or as violently 
away. 

On Sunday, when those of us arrived 
who were to sit on the stage of the Gar- 
rick Theater at the opening reception, 
we found the only person with any idea 
of activity as an arrangement committee 
to be a little white-haired woman. The 
making of arrangements for a convention 
is a business in itself which the Socialists 
have not yet learned. But in the gayety 
of this informal arrangement we dubbed 



her "Mother," and watched her, busily 
engaged in pushing camp-chairs back 
and forth, hither and yon, as though at 
a game of solitaire. Men of the moun- 
tains, men of the prairies, men of the 
City of New York, pushed their way 
through the narrow corridor to the stage 
and were about to sit down upon the 
geometric design of camp chairs, but 
"Mother" would n't have it so, for a 
singing society, with its hair done in 
pompadour and its fluff under its chin, 
had arrived and needed them. 

A few minutes later, when the curtain 
rose, these young ladies stood up and 
sang the " Marseillaise " ! It was distinctly 
American. We let our women do every- 
thing — even let them sing that song first 
sung by masses of maddened and inspired 
people — ^the war-song of the working 
classes. IM -^ . v /? • ^ 

But whether or not it was in keeping 
with the spirit of the "Marseillaise" as 
originally written, it was a very gentle 
and rather charming beginning to the 
day. That opening reception was an 
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incident upon lack of arrangements, 
had become international in spirit. 

The National Socialist Convention 
opened May tenth in Chicago with 219 
delegates and several hundred visitors 
vitally interested in its proceedings. 
Brand's Hall on North Clark street was 
crowded at the first session. Face to 
face with the delegates sitting at tables 
under their respective state placards, 
I remarked at once that there was much 
more tan and wholesome color than 
ansemic pallor or symptoms of sweat- 
shop and factory. These were men 
and women of more than usual vitality. 
Here were American farmers, sturdy, 
thoughtful, eager; here were lawyers with 
something of that keen and disciplined 
look of the early American statesman; 
there were ex-college professors, writers, 
preachers, coal-miners, cigar-makers and 
other industrial workers, doctors, den- 
tists and small business men. And 
I was told by the national secretary, 
Mahlon Barnes, that the small towns 



epitome of the convention week. The 
speeches indicated the change that had 
gone on during the last four years in the 
party itself, for the American, the Irish, 
the English, the Russian and the Grerman 
speakers all emphasized the need of 
studying American conditions and meet- 
ing the situation in an American manner. 
There was no exaggeration of phrase, 
there was no demagoguery, no prophecy 
of blood; but an insistence upon action 
and energy. Some things that were said 
roused laughter, which showed that a 
sense of humor prevailed.. It would be 
impossible now to caricature the con- 
vention, for you cannot laugh at any 
person or body of persons who have a 
sense of humor. At the end of the hour 
there was a sudden intensity when a 
Yiddish chorus sang songs of South 
Russia, the strange, weird, minor plaints 
of the oppressed, and then burst into the 
"Marseillaise. " They knew what it meant ! 
The day, beginning in the conmion- 
placeness of Chicago, and the confusion 
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and the farming communities had a 
greater increase in the number of dele- 
gates and therefore in membership than 
the large industrial communities, the 
cities! That Socialism was spreading 
fastest where people had time to read 
and think. 

Later in the day I heard some one 
say: 

"It 's a dust-colored assembly." The 
gray day added to the effect. 

The speaker's companion admitted 
that it was : " City dust and prairie dust 
mingled," he said. "But, comrade, it 
is the dust to which you had better 
return, for it is the dust out of which 
God is making man." 

There might be rich men and poor 
men, but as far as outward appearances 
went, neither beggar-men nor thieves, 
neither the coUarless individual who 
might claim to be one of the proletariat 
under its dictionary definition, nor, on 
the other hand, any tailors' models or 
gentlemen of avoirdupois such as fre- 
quent and thrive upon the customarj^ 



political conventions. It looked to be 
an ordinary middle-class assembly with 
about the same proportions of foreign- 
born and native-born as is usual in any 
American gathering. It was not a crowd 
to rouse much interest at first glance. 
But when it rose here and there individ- 
ually it became absorbing, for it was a 
convention of men with ideals whose 
intensity showed in voice and manner. 
1 "Principles and not personalities" 
might almost be the slogan. For within 
' the party itself leadership, except as it 
^ has been thrust upon those who must 
run for oflBce, is not encouraged. Dem- 
ocracy is jealous, at its beginning, of the 
individual whose qualities make him 
a leader. And Socialists who have faced 
the dangerous possibility of leadership 
in the old parties, are on guard against 
any unusual influence in any member 
of the organization. The leader is so 
often a demagogue that the Socialists 
protect themselves from the ambitious 
politician likely to become one. But 
by so doing they also deny themselves 
the fruits of an enthusiasm which mounts 
more quickly when expressed by a trusted 
leader willing to take the initiative, 
assume responsibility and act courage- 
ously. 

Here were gathered, to be sure, the 
leaders of the Socialist movement in 
this country. But there was no renowned 
orator, no man who stood head and 
shoulders above the rest in reputation, 
no man beloved as a people's idol, 
venerated or looked to as a savior. 
And the visitors, several hundred of 
whom were present at every session — 
came not to see men, but to follow the 
proceedings. It did not occur to them 
to call for any one speaker in debate or 
to show partiality. 

Nor do the men most prominent in 
the movement hanker for leadership. 
I talked with Joseph Wanhope, of New 
York, a vigorous Scotch-Irishman, with 
the Irish love of the fight in him and 
the persistence of the Scotch. 

"Socialism is inevitable,'/.. A^T^aid. 
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I ''I^'m <Mil7 a fly oo the whed. I don't 

' bftTe to bring it about. A Socialist is 
Uke a tug with a load of barges in the 
(Mo river idiich kecpa the barges in 

^ the current so that the current can cany 
them along." 

" But if it is inevitable," I asked, ** why 
should you do anything at all ?" 

/ '^Because/' he answered, '^when I sit 
down on a tack — and Capitalbm is the 

,' tack— I can 't sit quiet ami be comfort- 
able. But I know I am a fly on the 
wbed. VidxHr Berger does n't. He thinks 
he can push Wisconsin twenty years 
ahead of the rest of the United States." 

We were sitting on some very dusty 
stairs over at the headcpiarters. Above 
us, in the Socialist League rooms, some 
one was playing the ^Marseillaise "on the 
piano, with one finger; and not far from 
us at one end of the room c^ the hall two 
or three tired reporters on the Chicago 
Daily SociaiUt were clicking their type- 
writers under dectric li^ts, while at 
the other end the Executive Committee 
was sitting at a long table in the gloom, 
hearing mformally both sides of the 
contest about credentials in the state of 
Washington. There could hardly be 
a better picture to show the porsonnd 
of the omvention than this group. 

H«fe was Victor Berger, an Austrian 
by birth, educated at the Universities 
of Buda-Pesth and Vienna, a member 
to-day of the American Social Science 
Association and the American Academy 
ofPditical and Social Science; a big. 
Muff egotist of fiftjr, ruddy-skinned and 
spectaded, who is trying his best, whether 
or not he thinks himsdf a fly on the 
iriied, to push the wheel. And there 
you have it. What inner joys, what 
emotion of e£fort, the fly may have in 
his attempt, no matter what the results! 
And take it that it is a fly who knows 
how fast the whed ou^t to go, whose 
brain has compassed the mechanical 
laws of motion, and perhaps those larger . 
laws stiU of the human will and control 
of natural forces. Who knows but that 
ifdoea push.? 



Across the table from him was Cail 
Thompson, his co-worker in Wisconsin, 
a round-headed stocky man who looks 
like the ideal humorist. He is pre- 
eminently the man who has given to the 
country an insight into constructive 
Socialism. His pamphlet with that title 
is sdling like hot cakes. He used to 
write sermons, now he writes to the 
same end, he says — Salvation of Love-^ 
on Socialism. Moreover, he has some- 
thing veiy definite to write because in 
Wisconsin there are actual fads to deal 
with. Manyofthe*'Impo6sibilistB''boi^ 
his pamphlet; every copy was a sttaw 
showinff the way the wind was blowing. 

At ti^e Old of the table sat A. M. 
Simons, whose head is that of the eaily 
Daguerreotype — ^veiy black hair and very 
white skin and dear-cut features. BEe 
has the lode of a man under severe 
n^vous strain, that strain inherited from 
our American ancestry who took them- 
sdves too seriously, but for that reason 
achieved the impossible in pioneering. 
He had probably done three days' woric 
in one before he came into this conmitt- 
tee meeting, for he is the editorial writer 
on the Chicago Daily Sodalist, and he 
was one of the Blinois ddegates. 

Facing him sat J. G. Phdps Stokes, 
or Graham Stokes as he is called by his 
comrades. The high-bred face, the long,r 
lean figure is of tfie aristocracy whidi 
is his chief inheritance. There was some 
jealousy shown of him, fear on the part 
of some ddegates; but it was because 
they did not know him and know that 
in simplidty, straightforwardness and 
sincerity, he was one who would neveir' 
be mo^ by self-interest. 

Rose Pastor Stokes, his wife, was 
here, too, sitting just outside the drde of 
the committee, and after a while she got 
tired (for the discussion was not exdting),. 
and she put h^ head down on another 
table where Mrs. O'Hare's small boy, 
a young dtizen of Oklahoma, was lying 
stretdied out the full length of his siz- 
year-dd dignity; the two of them went 

sound asleep. (^r^r^ri]r> 
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And kere was Monis HiUquit, of 
New Yoik, whose subtlety* wit and logic 
dModnates any group that he is in. He 
is a Russian Jew, who has written the 
one and only HiMofy of Socialiam in ih$ 
Vmiied States — a man who ran for Con- 
gress in the city of New York and polled 
a big Tote, who has time to lecture and 
debate and write books, while as a 
fwaetidng lawyer he works hard enough 
to earn an income which would put him 
m the leisure class if he cared for it. 

Outside this group at the taUe stood 
perhaps twenty-iiTe or thirty men, most 
of whom were more or leas interested 
iB the Washington question. Tbiey 
looked Hke farmera watching a chess 
contest. Just what did the convention 
mean to them? They had been sent 
by theur locals to Chicago. Hie kcab 
had paid the car-fare, nothmg ebe; and 
il WAS Kk^ that tibe additioiuJ expenses 
of the week mig^t in many instances 
mean serious sa^ifice. Yet in most of 
tibe faces you could read an indiScnnce 
to sacrifee, an interest &al was real and 
a phick that would count. 

Oyieis came into die room fbr a few 
memcsts at a time-— Algernon Lee, fonner 
editor of The Warlmr, m New York, and 
W. J. Ghent, whose "* Benevolent Venda- 
isBi'* brought him inlointemational pvomi- 
nance, a man fuH to the bxim of American 
kfatofy, particdariy die history of Amm- 
ea» polttics. 

Ik was in such informal discussions 
as en this occasion and ki these acci- 
dental groupings Ihat you got the spbit 
of die convention. €)ne ni^t in Mr. 
SMms* room they had a sort of caucus 
for the Presidential candidate, and you 
would have thou|^ diat that was the 
least important matter in the ConventicMi 
— as in a way it wus. For while tibey 
discussed pers<m a li t i c o» in Ihe bottom 
of tiieir hearts they all knew that there 
was but one man whose figure was ccmi- 
manding omiui^ to repiesent the whole 
parly and not any one phase of its per- 
sonnel-^-'Eugene V. Debs^ 

They all sat about the 



and IBllquit and Ghent and Sqrmoor 
Stedman — a Chicago man lik^ to hoU 
responsible positions whenever the Social- 
ists recognize the American lawyer as 
a political institution, without whidi they 
cannot get along — and John M. Work 
(whose book, Wtua*$ So and What 1$ n% 
is in its ei^tieth thousand), who writes 
the sOTt of Eng^lish that has made the 
Brisbane editorials in the Hearst papers 
the great force in forming c^iinion in 
this country. 

. And there was Jcdin ^pargo, attdM>r 
I of The BiUtr Cry aA ike ChUdrem, the 
alert Enj^ishman vmo was called by 
his friends less active <hiring this weA — 
^the first Socialist boss.'' And Cari 
Thompson and half a doeen others. 
And then here and there sat die wives- 
Mrs. Stokes, Mrs. Thompson wid Mrs. 
Berger and Mrs. SledmAn. And I 
thou^t of tfiat popular concept among' 
the ignonmt ones, of Socialism as a 
menace to American institutions and 
particulariy to the American famfly. 
Never in any gathering, neither under 
the auspices of the church or die stale, 
have I seen so many husbands and wives 
of one purpose and effort, wiiose leeKng 
for each odier shone so constandy in 
their eyes; who were together in com* 
mittee work as well as in the home. 
And the pride in the duMrenf Fur 
: many of th^ had to bring the c^Mven. 
The dukben were on die floor of the 
convention hall and at afl die social 
gatheringi hdd during the wedL. One 
day when I wus nassing the Bevure 
House a man toudied my elbow and 
asked me and my companion to come 
up to ''F^or A." We thou|^t fmn 
hn manner dial at last a conspiracy 
must be on foot, that some of Aose 
hidden mod dangeroudy revolutionary 
princij^es must be c<»ning into aetiviiy. 
yfHik curiosity we followed him. BBs 
air of myst^ nev^ diminished. ''Far* 
lor A** was ftiU of books and pamphlets 
and ''Appeals to Season.'' We waited 
^riiile he wait to the chest of drawers 
and took out a pared. Dynamite at 
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i laslt I thouc^t» rememberiiig how Joe 
Budianan had toU me one time of a 
stick of dynamite which he had found 
wTa|^)ed m a newspaper cm the shdf 
of a workingmen's reading-iocmi. (It 
had been put there by a Knkert<m 
detectiye.) But no! It was Bruce 
Rogers' Baby Book — one of those records 
wherein the first tooth is registered and 
the first outing. He wanted our auto- 
graphs in it, together with those of other 
Sooalists and Socialist sympathisers. 
We added our signatures and looked 
at the photograph of the comfortable 
American hmne under stately trees <m 

j whose porch the baby had had its 
picture taken. Of such are the revohi- 

( tionists! 

He number of young men just out 
of cdl^ge or just of the age to be out of 
cdl^ge who came from the cities, was 
greater than in former years. They 
spoke weD; they knew Roberts' rules, 
aad diey are ambitions for the party 
*iB a way that bodes wdl for its actiri^. 
Amoi^ these there was Ludan RuU 
from Oncinnati, and EDb O. Jones, 
who writes for all the magazines, has 
been, since he left Yale, editor and 
owner of a newspaper in Columbus, 
Ohio, and secretary of the Inter-OAe* 
giale Socialist Soci^. Theie was Mrs. 
Mik Tupper Maynard among the women, 
wiiose edftorial position with the Denver 
Neum has grven her a wide influence 
in Cdorado and throughout the West. 

I The women ddegates were on an equal 
f ool^ with the m^i — no distinction is 
made in the Socialist party except by 
a few women themsdves who insist 
that their sex is yet in the kindergarten 

j and must have special organizati<»s to 

' prqMire it for Socialist activity. There 
was Thomas J. Morgan, one cS the jno- 
neers of the movement, and Baniey 
Bei^, one of the oldest ''soap4x>xers'' 
j in Oiieago. There were men who ad- 
{ mitted that they could not write good 
and mmmatical English, but insisted 
that wtiy knew what Siey believed; and 
diere were men who had left the churdi 



when it had denied them freedom of 
speech, who knew, too, what th^ 
believed. Many of these ex-deigymen 
make the most active workers in the 
Christian Socialist Fdlowship, which 
carries on its [»opaganda in the diurcb 
and makes the d^im that the teachings 
of Jesus would result, if put into prac* 
tice, in a Socialist state. 

I could go throu^ the list of 210 and 
find somettiing unusual and interesting 
in the life of eadi person, for the Socialist 
movement at this time is not a movement 
into whidi you drift. You are awak* 
ened to it. It seisjcs you. Tien you 
make the decision consciously, in^etiier 
or not you shall join the party. It is 
impossible to say that the men and 
women I have moitioned personally are 
any more significant than the rest. I 
had to make my choice, and I have 
taken as many types as possible. Hie 
variety is not unlike that in our American 
life. We have all nationalities, all types 
of mind, body and soul in this country. 
The amaring thing is that th^ AumU 
come togedier upon a fdatfonn so deariy 
defined. 

Naturally, the fdatform read in tiie 
Friday session was received with die 
greatest interait, for it crystaliaed aD 
the ideas diat have sprung into Hfe since 
the last convention; it does this somewhat 
prolixly, aIthou|^ much shorter than 
die fdatform of 1904; it takes cognisance, 
too, of present conditions in its program 
of demands. The declaration of prin- 
cifdes, summed up briefly, may be stated 
as follows: 

The Socialist party is the party of 
the working ckss, and asks tfie support 
of an who bdieve in democnM^, indus- 
trial as wdl as political. It recognises 
that we are now in one of the periodic 
panics brou^^t about by the few ridi 
throuf^ their ownership and control 
of the sources of weaMi; that the few 
rich throuf^ their trusts, contrd prices 
and throuf^ thdr owneonhip of the 
nation's resources, the judiciary, tiie 
legislature and th^gfi^B^^ll^e 
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and use them against organized labor, 
and the best interest of the peojde. 

The Socialist party calls attention 
to the fact that the Republican and 
Democratic parties stand for the system 
whidi permits increasing power of the 
few ridi; and it calls attention to the 
fact that the reform measures and move- 
ments bring supported by them and 
others whose economic interests are 
bound up in the maintenance of the 
present system — cannot but fail even 
though they express the widespread 
popular discontent. The Socialist party 
counts upon this disc<»itent to awaken 
as widespread an interest in its principles 
as in its demands. 

One of the delegates was for even a 
shorter summary than I have made. He 
counted the words of the original doc- 
ument: ''Two thousand words to state 
a 'declaration of principles' and a list 
of demands!" he said. "I could do it 
' for you in nine words.'* 

** Let's hear you/' said the del^^te 
who had been insisting for an hour that 
''the platform must be in dignify and 
poetic English." 

"Tie workingmen of the world want 
the earth — now ! " 

^By gum!" said a Southerner who 
was strong for simplicity. "That's my 
speech after this. Every soap-boxer 
ought to learn that by heart." 

"But what of our demands?" asked 
one of the committee. 

"If we'd all get together and shout 
that one sentence," said the critic, "there 
'd be results." 

, "What sort of results ?" asked a young 
Socialist just from college, who stood for 
"the uncompromising, class-conscious, 
revolutionary proletariat protest against 
capitalist exploitation of the wage-slave ! " 

The critic patted him on the back. 
" If we content oursdves with a demand 
ci the earth as our platform, the Repub- 
lican and Democratic dd^^tes will 
scuttle to their national conventions and 
write all the rest of your platform for 
you — find live up to some of it, which is 



more than you can ever hope to do. And 
somewhere in the country" — he became 
empliatic — ^"somebody might pass a de- 
cent city ordinance to bait our vote. 
You do n't know the game, my young 
friend!" 

The keynote of the convention, how- 
ever, was in the statement on the floor: 
" We ham not only got to tell the people 
what we want^ hat we have got to tell them 
how they can get it. If we want the 
cooperative commonwealth^ if we want 
to own the msane of production^ the 
eourcee of wealthy we have got to point 
out in definite terms the firet steps to he 
taken:' 

I So the convention went on record, 

' after mudi debate, as demanding: (1) 
National ownership of the means of 
transportation and communication; (2) 

I of all industries organized on a national 
scale (in which even now competition 
has virtually ceased to exist); (8) the 
extension of public domains, mines, 
quarries, oil wells, forests and water 
power; (4) reforestation and the reclama- 

I tion of swamp lands. 

The convention took its stand for the 
improvement of industrial conditions, 
(1) by shortening the workday, (2) by 
securing a rest period and a betted 
inspection of workshops and factories, 
(8) by forbidding the employment of 
women in industries harmful to morals 
or health, (4) the employment of children 
under sixteen years of age, (5) by for- 

/ bidding interstate transportation of the 

\ products of child labor, convict labor 
and uninspected factories, and (6) by 
abolishing public charity and substitut- 
ing in its place compulsory insurance 

^ against unemployment, illness, accidents, 
invalidism, old age and death. 

The political demands, too, were defi- 
nite; they touched upon (1) the income 
tax, (2) frandiise for women, (3) the 
initiative and referendum and right of 
recaU, (4 and 5) abolition both of the 
Senate and the veto power of the I^resii- 
dent. There was a demand that (6) the 
Constitution be amendable by majority 
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vote, (7) that government be by majority 
and that there be (8) enactment of meas- 
ures for general education and the con- 
servation of health; that the (9) present 
bureau of education become a depart- 
ment; (10) that there be a department 
of public health and (11) a separation 
of the present Bureau of Labor from the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
and its elevation to the ranks of the 
Department; (12) that all judges be 
elected by the people for short terms; (13) 
that the power to use injunctions should 
be curbed by immediate l^islation, and 
that th^re should be (14) free adminis- 
tration of justice. 

It seems hardly possible that any list 
of general demands could be more prac- 
tical, more immediate in the possibilities 
of securing them, or more far-reaching 
in the effects. 

The debate upon the farmer brought 
out most deariy, perhaps, the change 
taking place in the party methods. A 
desire was expressed in a resolution to 
spread Socialism in the rural districts, 
but how talk to the farmer? Is he a 
"workingman** or a "capitalist'* ? 

^'He works like a dog," said one of 
the delegates, ''and he does n't get all 
he produces. But at the same time he 
owns land and hires men to work for 
him, and he does n't give them all they 
produce; and besides that he is getting 
certain advantages from the private 
ownership of land. / do n't know what 
to say to the farmer. If I tell him he 's a 
'producer' and that he belongs in our 
movement, the next fellow who comes 
down the pike to make a Socialist speech 
may call him a 'little capitalist' and 
get his blood up. I 'd like to know, for 
one, where we 're at." That seemed to 
be the feeling generally. 

"If the farmer," said one ardent 
upholder oi the theory that the party 
must be very " class-conscious" — "tf 
the farmer wo n't take a downright 
prdetarian position, then let him stay 
whcfe he is untQ Cajntalism comes along 
and swfldlows him, boots and breeches." 



But in the end, after several hours of 
discussion, a committee was appointed 
to consider the farmer's problems and 
the vote indicated that a majority was 
in favor of capturing the American i 
farmer for Socialism, making him feel I 
that his interests are with the producers 
in the large cities rather than with the 
railroads and the trusts. 

There was a vote, too, in favor of > 
propaganda work among the common ^ 
soldiers and sailors. Tliey must be 
made to see what Socialism is. 

"The talk is for theory," said a dde- 
gate, " but the vote for practice." 

But the most interesting debate in 
a general way was upon the question 
of immigration, for therein appeared 
obvious, undeniable, the question of 
position. Does the old Marxist call: 
"Workingmen of the worid, unite !^ 
mean that all workingmen should unite 
with each other without restriction as 
to country, tsl^ or ideals ? What posi- 
tion must the class-conscious Socialist 
take in regard to the "yellow peril"? 
The Chinaman comes here as a laborer 
and is employed by a capitalist. Is he, 
then, common brodier of the white man 
in the fight against capitalism, or is he 
with his lower standard of living, an 
enemy ? 

"We are not living in the age of \ 
brotherhood," said one delegate. "We 
have got to save ourselves first if we are 
to save the world later. If we stand for 
unrestricted immigration we stand in 
opposition to the trades-unionists of this 
country and we play into the hands of 
capital who wants cheap labor." 

The speaker was applauded, but not 
so enthusiastically as was 6. W. Woodby 
of California, the colored del^ate, whose 
voice had in it, it seemed to me, the note 
of enfranchised humanity. He spoke 
in behalf of unrestricted immigration. 

"It would be," he said, "a curious 
state of affairs for the descendants of 
immigrants or the immigrants from 
Europe themselves to get control of I 
the affairs of this country and th^i sav 
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to the Oriental immigmiits that they 
should not come here. So far as making 
this a mere matter of race, I disagree 
decidedly with the idea of the committee. 
And so far as reducing the standard of 
living is concerned, the standard of 
living will be reduced anyhow. You 
know as well as I do that either the laborer 
will be brought to the job or the job will 
be brought to the ktborer. We will 
either have to produce things on Ameri- 
can soil as cheap as they can be produced 
on foreign soil or the production wU be 
carried to the Orient. It seems to me 
I that if we take any stand opposed to 
! any sort of immigration, that we are 
simply playing the old pettifogging trick 
of die Democrats and Republicans and 
will gain nothing by it. To me, Socialism 
b based, if anything, upon the brother- 
hood of man, and to take the stand that 
we take in opposition to any sort of 
I immigration is opposed to the very 
I spirit of the brothei^ood of man." 

There was tremendous applause after 
this speech. The galleries had to be 
called to order. It was the ethical 
stand, the stand on which Socialism is 
strongest — that of comradeship and 
brotheriiood of all the workers of the 
worid. Yet a vote was taken, which 
allowed a conmiittee to iiivesticate the 
situation, and determine wheuier the 
economic necessity recognized by trades- 
unionism or the all-including ethical 
principle was to dictate the position of 
the party. 

Another resdution which was of worid- 
wide interest was that which put the 
Socialist party of this country in line 
with the European parties in their stand 
against the liquor traffic. It reads : 

^'We recognize the evils arising from 
the manufacture and sale of alcohdic 
liquors, especially those whidi are adul- 
terated, and we declare that any excessive 
use of such liquors by the working class 
postpones the day of the final triumph 
oi our cause. But we do not bdieve 
that alcohdism can be cured by an 
extension of police powtsis under the 



capitalistic system. Alcoholbm is a dis- 
ease and it can be cured best by the 
stopping of underfeeding, overwork and 
underwages which result from the present 
wage system." 

i I went to the convention in a critical 

! attitude of mind, for while the Socialist 

i princifdes have always seemed to me the 

only ones based on fundamental economic 

truth, which would make possible an 

ethical society, I have been dismayed at 

I the lack of method in the attempt to 

{put them into jmictice. The dream, 

it had always seemed to me, had obscured 

the path to its realization. 

But during the last three days of the 
convention it was as though the Will 
to Do was being bom in the party. 
There was contention, bitter at times, 
debate wherein the same word was used 
with different meanings to the confusion 
of the debaters and the listeners; there 
was strife and animosity. But there 
was something so mudi bigger, so much 
more evident, that you forgot the details. 
There was a dream common to all and 
a common effort to realize it! I was 
caught and held by this unwordable, 
intangible influence, which rose and 
spread and lifted itself throughout the 
haU. 

Yet my enthusiasm does not blind 
I me to the inadequacy of the party in 
dealing with the great problems. It 
needs master-minds, and courageous, to 
make it the power that it should be; 
it needs the very best that has been given 
to this country by immigration and the 
best that has be^i bom here. Let 
it be, if you please, a sdf-conscious, 
class-conscious, proletariat body. We 
bdong to it, for th^re are not many of 
us whose interests are the interests of 
that circle of rich men in control. We 
are, through our self-interest, opposed 
to them, and we must line up sooner or 
later. Why waste time ? 

But even if you and I do not join the 
party, nor understand and accept the 
philosophical basis of Socialism, Social- 
ism is present and carries us with it* 
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want to do that; they tepreseated a 
new international conscience in national 
coiivention. And with this new energy" 
of purpose to practice, wherever possible, 
what they preach, the party is now a 
political opponent of both the Democratic 
and Republican. It is preeminently a 
workingman's party, but in Wisconsin, 
in Milwaukee, the Socialists summon 
support from all. 

"The Social-Democracy," reads the 
Milwaukee platform, "combats not alone 
the conditions which exploit and oppress 
the wage-working classes, but every 
kind of exploitation and oppression, 
whether directed against a class, a party, 
a sex, or a race. All its measures ben- 
efit not only the wage-working class, 
but the whole people, and while the 
working people are the banner-bearers 
in this fight in the last analysis every- 
body— 4Jie merchant, the professional 
man and the small shopkeeper -^will 
profit thereby. Therefore, we invite every 
honest and well-meaning voter, without 
r^;ard to occupation, race or creed, to 
join in our undertaking for the emancipa- 
tion of mankind." 

Charlotte Tellbb. , 

New York City. 



. We are deriving b^iefits from the great 
common strug^es going on inside and 
outside the medianism of the Party, and 
inside and outside the walls of the Socialist 
convention, whose voice, though imma- 
ture and trembling at times with resistant 
passion, had in it the sound of youth 
and the summons of the future. 

Here were two hundred and nineteen 
men and women trying to act intelli- 
gently — dealing— ^or all they might be 
only flies on the wheel— with the prob- 
lems of the wheel. Roosevelt in the 
White House, the Senate actively engaged 
in preventing all measures of any value 
to the country, Lawson preparing a 
billion-doUar gas trust, BLarriman seizing 
part of the Pacific short-line, university 
seniors writing valedictories, theatrical 
stars closing their seasons; and, in 
.Chicago during a windy, rain-swept 
week these two hundred and nineteen 
men and women trying to get at the best 
manner and method by whidi the Social- 
ist propaganda might be scattered among 
farmers, trades-unions, soldiera and sail- 
ors to the end that the class-rule of a 
few rich be done away with and a more 
orderiy, just and democratic system be 
i worthed out and put into effect. They 



PROFESSOR S. S. CURRY AND HIS FUNDAMENTAL 
WORK FOR LIFE AND ART. 
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I. THE BUXLDEB AND THE WORLD. 

HOW OFTEN have the builders of 
civiliEation emerged from obscur- 
ity. They have come forth from remote 
quarten md from humble homes, haunted 
by a visioii and lured by a dream. They 
have possessed the seeing eye» the hear- 
ing ear» die feding heart. To them 
nature has been a loving teacher^ taking 
tliem into her holiest of hdies, revealing 



some of the mysteries of her wonder- 
world, showing them that beauty and 
grandeur are companioned by order 
and purpose; that here, indeed, "all's 
love, yet all 's law.** 

On the other hand, these way-showers 
of progress usually have to i^ittle step 
by step from youth to silver age. At 
&st it is frequently poverty that seems 
to bar the way, but later, when priva- 
tions and hardships have been sur- 
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mounted, comes the lack of appreciation 
for the prophet and his message. Usu- 
ally the buUder of civilization is indiffer- 
oit to personal recognition, and if a 
shadow sometimes rests on a soul that 
never grows old, it is because the prophet 
of a higher order realizing the need of 
the world and the value of his message, 
also sees his great work lagging because 
insufficient means prevent its proper 
presentation, while millions of wealth 
are lavished on things that are relativdy 
trivial and of no permanent value. He 
who goes to the root of things, who brings 
order out of chaos and formulates funda- 
mental truths, is rardy appreciated in 
his day. Too often the splendid services 
are only recognized after the prophet 
has passed into the larger life. 'Hien 
men, beholding his work, marvel at the 
blindness and indifference responsible 
for the failure to aid the great master 
in the noble work he essayed and at 
which he so faithfully wrought. 

n. THE BOY AND HIB DREAM. 

In the little hamlet of Chatata, in 
southeastern Tennessee, in 1847, a 
boy was bom whose noble ambition, 
serious purpose and idealism were des- 
tined to make him typical of that Ameri- 
can manhood that more than aught else 
has contributed to whatever is truly 
great, noble and worthy in the achieve- 
ments of our Republic. 

Like Franklin and Benjamin West, 
like Heniy Clay and Abraham Lincoln, 
like William Lloyd Garrison and Thomas 
Alva Edison, like John 6. Whittier and 
Edwin Markham, Samuel Silas Cuny 
was bom into a home of poverty. The 
circumstances and environment of his 
childhood were hard, and to the super- 
ficial observer must have seemed unpro- 
pitious. Like that of Lincoln, his eariy 
life seemed to hdd little promise of 
future victories. Indeed, few who might 
have seen the lad fifty years ago would 
have imagined that he was destined to 
become cue of America's foremost phil- 



osophical educators, a man whose funda- 
mental work in one of the most important 
yet n^ected fidds of human develop- 
ment should prove of inestimable value 
to civilization. 

But the lad had eariy caught a glimpse 
of the vision. A great dream haunted 
his mind. The august meaning of life 
had dawned on his consciousness. A 
noble ambition to be of use in the world, 
companioned by that sturdy resolution 
whidi knows no sudi thing as failure,, 
had taken possession of his being. 

He had a poet's soul, this mountain 
lad of Tennessee. The passion of the 
artist and the insight of the philosopher 
were his dower. Tlie mystery of nature 
and the wonder of creation enthralled 
his imagination. He had felt and under- 
stood in a manner impossible to the child 
of the artificial hot-house life of the city, 
the emotions of the sacred poet when he 
cried: 

"The heayens declare the gloiy of God, and the 
firmament sheweth his handnvoric. 
Dajr unto day uttcfeth apeech, and nigki unto 
might shewm knowledge." 

He came from a family of nature 
lovers, sturdy pioneer spirits who revered 
justice more than they cared for gcid, 
who loved freedom more than life. 
Some of his ancestors fought under 
Washington for the liberation of the 
American colonies, and in early days 
the family fared forth to the frontiers. 
David Crockett was a cousin of young 
Curry's mother. 

In the mountain home the boy eariy 
learned to love the children of earth, air 
and stream. The robin, the bobolink 
and the mocking-bird; the swift-flowing 
brook, the pools and lakes that glassed 
tree and sky; the blush of dawn, the 
gold of sunset, the lightning's flash, the 
jewded mantle of night; the flower- 
spanned earth and all the myriad wonders 
and glories of nature's perpetual trans- 
formation scene, appealed to his vivid 
imagination, thou^ it is not probable 
that the full signi&ance of the facts and 
their suggested truths was at first real- 
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ized; for the child mind is plastic and 
takes small note of the impressions 
flashed upon the mental retina, and it 
is often unconscious of the images which 
the mind receives. 

Yet in that hamlet, companioned by 
boys and girls who took small note of 
God's robes of splendor woven on the 
loom of nature before their very eyes, 
this child of external poverty and internal 
wealth, as the years passed and thought 
matured, came more and more under the 
compulsion of truth. He saw the beauty, 
splendor and bounty of nature pro- 
claimed injBnite intelligence and measure- 
less love working with serious purpose 
through law and order, and from this 
basic fact he came to feel that man, the 
crown of creation, the child of the All- 
Father, must, if he would be true to the 
sdemn demand of life, reflect in his work 
these dominant notes. He must strive 
to make the world better; to add to the 
uplift, the happiness and beauty of life, 
striving to learn and then apply the 
underlying laws that govern expression, 
the orderly out-blossoming of the best 
in m^i. And this life must be marked 
by serious purpose. 

l%ese master-thoughts which were to 
become the dominant ideal of life, were 
eariy ^impsed on the child's mind — 
g^psed vaguely at first and in outline 
cxily. As the years advanced, as thought 
matured and brain developed, they st^d- 
Oy gained in compelling power; and it 
is interesting just here to note how 
clearly defined they were and how com- 
pletely they had taken possession of the 
young man's thought-world by the time 
his college days were ended. 

At the last meeting of the classes of 
the Boston University School of Oratory 
in 1879, Miss Guernsey read a poem. 
The authOT's name was not given. 
This poem, which was composed by 
Mr. Cuny, has never been published. 
For purposes of illustration we have 
taken the liberty of quoting some lines, 
because th^ show that at fiiis stage the 
truths that haunted the bojr's mind had 



taken complete form in the brain of the 
young man, becoming life-guiding con- 
victions; and in the wealth of suggested 
pictures here given we are reminded how 
the Great Mo&er in early days impressed 
her beauty and truth on the plastic 
brain of the lad. 

The poem opens with the declaration 
that in nature everything shadows forth 
serious purpose. Here are nowhere found 
empty form or sound. 

"The robinB noginff near and far 
While sets its watoi the eycning star; 
The bobolink whose sweetest sons 
Is heard 'mid morning's shadows long; 
The myriad voices from the brake. 
The ripples <^ the smiling lake; 
The rolnng sea, the lowing heard, 
Tlie murmuring brook, the joyous bird — 
All voices join, from sounding shore 
To z^hyrs in the londy pine; 
The rustling leaf, the thunder's rear. 
In One great symphony combine. 

"On conscious sky of sunny noon. 
On silve/ed lake or watdmil nMX>n, 
No random line is ever drawn. 
From lightning's flash to softest dawn. 
Bud, leSF and flower, each hne and hue. 
From burning ekj to restless dew, 
Are all Expression, each a jMut, 
A smile from one great lovmg Heart 

"Oh, deaf and blind! Earth is not show. 
Nor random noise, nor emptv glow. 
Behind the face, a living soul 
Thinks, moves and animates the whole. 
The feding heart by humblest stream 
Can catch a smile amid its gleam; 
In daisy's cup can find a pi^ 
Of that whicn thriUs his own glad heart; 
Can fed in roll of ocean billow 
The gentlest sish of bending willow; 
From doudland glow to budding vine 
That earth incarnates the divine. 

"Oh, art <^ art! as 'neath the hills 
A spirit all the grasses fills. 
So thou, to all our hearts hast shown 
That not the painter's art alone 
Demands the artist on his knee 
To work like old Fiesole. 
Thine art is even more divine. 
For not on canvas is thy line. 
But on the body, life and soul. 
Never to fade as ages roll." 

Returning to the lad in his Tennessee 
home, we find him while listening to 
nature's symphonies and delighting in 
her ever-shifting scenes of beauty, hear- 
ing also her solemn message as clearly 
as in olden times another little Samud^ 
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heard the voice of God. And this child 
abo resdved to heed the wend. He 
determined to be something in the woild» 
to plaj worthilj the part assigned him 
by the Poet in tiie play. 

But here bdFore him rose poverty, 
grim and hard of feature, barring bis 
way. He found that to succeed he^must 
fight a hard battle, be ready to undergo 
great hardships and privations. Ekit 
beyond rose die Delectable Mountains 
and before him floated the vision, beck- 
oning him with its luring smile. He 
resolved to win; he fought his battle; he 
conquered where one less conscious of 
the serious purpose of life, the high 
demand that God makes upon those 
who would be worthy of their lofty 
heritage, one less the servant of the 
ideal, would have fallen by the way. 
Space renders it impossible to dwell 
upon the difficulties, often seemingly 
insurmountable, that rose in the boy's 
pathway as he fought his way through 
the Grant University and later through 
Boston University, though the story is 
{»^;nant with inspiration and helpful 
suggestions for the young, and its experi- 
ences were of pricdess value to the reso- 
lute boy. Sufficient to say that he pre- 
pared himself for college in his home 
and worked his way, step by step, 
through the institutions of learning, 
receiving from Bostcm University the 
degrees of A.M., B.D. and Ph.D. 

m. IDEALS AND A CHOSEN CAREER. 

At the Boston University Mr. Cuny 
had come under the influence of one of 
the very few really great fundamental 
teachers of speech science of the period. 
Prcrfessor Lewis B. Monroe was one of 
those rare instructors who possess the 
power of inspiring enthusiasm in his 
pupib. He made them faU in love 
with their studies and awakened in those 
iHio possessed imagination and were 
not a&aid of work a desire to get at the 
root of things, to find out the underiying 
laws that are the secret of ezpresscon. 



Naturally enough the teadier quickly 
recognized in young Mr. Curry a landred 
nature. Tlie Tennessee youth became 
a favorite pupil, and we may be sure it 
was with unfeigned pleasure that the 
professor learned that this student cher- 
ished the desire to become a teacher ci 
the art of expression; that he wished to 
cany forward the line of work of whidi 
Professor Monroe had be^i a pioneer. 

At this time, it should be observed, 
there was a veritable craze for elocution 
among the young. Many schools flour- 
ished that were being carried on prima- 
rily for commercial purposes. They ad- 
vertised in the most seductive manner, 
giving short terms; taught pupils to 
parrot a few pieces, to imitate and 
declaim, and turned them forth as gradu- 
ates on a long-suffering and unoffending 
public who listened to their tearing 
passions to tatters until the very name 
elocution become obnoxious to the public 
ear. The representatives of these sdiools 
were too frequently exponents of the 
artificial and the trivial, mere shallow 
imitators of others, instead of being 
serious workers holding the mirror up 
to nature and seeking to e3q>ress the 
highest and best that lay widiin their 
power. 

It is needless to say that against this 
degradation of one of the noblest sci^tices 
Mr. Curry's whole nature revolted. His 
investigation soon convinced him that 
not (xdy was the science of speech or 
expression a practically neglected depart- 
ment of research, but that evnything 
pertaining to it was chaotic. There was 
no well-defined, intelligent attempt being 
made to coordinate mental processes, 
vocal utterances and physical action, 
essential to full-orbed expression of 
thought and feeling. He saw that the 
first and most needful thing was to find 
out the great laws underiying these 
things and to give them proper emphasis 
in ration to each other, ajid he deter- 
mined to acquire from various gnat 
teachers of Europe and America iHttl- 
ev^ of vital worth each could give that 
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would aid in the great task he had under- 
take of bringing cnder out of chaos and 
establishing the governing laws that 
would give a science basis for the work 
in hand. Of him it has well been said: 

'^He investigated every phase in the 
historical devdopment of docutionary 
and vocal training, and searched every 
n€K>k and comer of science and art for 
those fundam^ital and illustrative points 
which would be most hdpful to the 
advancement of aU [biases of reading, 
speaking and dramatic art." 

In pursuance of his plan, he went to 
Europe where for some time he studied 
under many of the greatest masters of 
the Old World, among whom were the 
illustrious Fran9ois Lamperti, the Italian 
master, then living on Lake Como; 
Bdinke, Groodsone, Recquier, Regnier 
and James. 

In America, Professor Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell, the discov^ier of Visible Speech, 
became a favorite master. Professor 
Monroe and Stede MacKaye were other 
teachers whose instructions were of incal- 
culable value. His quest for fundamental 
laws and vital truths rdating to the science 
of speech was carried on unremittingly. 
He studied under over fifty illustrious 
teachers in Europe and America. 

^^^ keen [Ailosophical insight, with 
vivid imagination and not a little of the 
modem scientific spirit, Mr. Chirry was 
aUe to sift the vital truths from the 
instruction of the various masters and so 
bring together facts hitherto disassociated 
and truths from widely divergent minds 
as to formulate an orderiy system of 
instruction resting on basic truth or fund- 
amental law, by which his students were 
taught not to imitate or simulate, but to 
express the true emoticMis naturally as 
the unfettered and rationally trained and 
devdoped mind and body should inter- 
pret thoug^. 

His investigations of stammering led 
to the discovery of a fundamental method 
for meeting its need. Discoveries also 
Mio a new method of training the body 
as tfie agent of expression, while through 



study of the new psychology he was led 
to a system for placing the expressive 
modulation of the voice on a scientific 
basis. 

IV. THE TBACHBB. 

To learn and to impart, to receive that 
whidi is trae, noble and beautiful and to 
give it forth for the good of others — this 
is life in its best expression. And from 
the scientific student, the artist over- 
mastered by the vision, in quest of the 
beautiful and the true, we now turn to 
the teacher who is ako the builder of 
civilization. 

His alma mater, appreciating his high 
worth, gave him a chair in the uni- 
versity, where for years he taught expres- 
sion. The work grew in importance, 
and Professor Curry resolutely refused 
to yield to temptations to commercialise 
his great art. Nothing shallow, ephem- 
eral or superficial was to be substituted 
for the fundamental scientific system of 
instruction that aimed to place his chosen 
branch of learning among the great vital 
arts of civilization. And, finally, in 
1884, with the consent of the university. 
Professor Curxy*s departm^it was organ- 
ized into a separate institution, being 
incorporated as The School of Expres- 
sion. Among those actively interested 
in the founding of this institution were a 
number of iUustrious citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts and ebewhere, among iiHiom 
may be mentioned Rev. I^illips Brooks, 
D.D., Professor Alexander Mdville Bell, 
William Dean Howells, Thomas Bailey 
Aldridi, Hon. Eustace C. Fitz, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Prcrfessor J. W. Churchill, 
and Ex-Govemors WiUiam Gaston, Alex- 
ander H. Rice and Oliver Ames. 

The great aim of the schod was to 
foster the scientific development of speech, 
which seemed to be everywhere ne^ected 
in educational institutions. According 
to Professor Butcher, *' Education in 
modem times centers in the written word, 
while among the Greeks it centered in 
the spoken word." The aim of the 
School of Expression has been At alL 
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times to reach the right method of 
tiaining the voice and body in relation 
to the mind for all departments of the 
spoken word. 

In order to carry forward the school 
on the high lines conceived by Professor 
Curry, instead of commercializing it, 
the founder accepted positions as instruc- 
tor of oratory and elocution in Harvard 
and Yale» and also in the Newtcm Theo- 
logical Institution. The remuneration 
for this instruction enabled Professor 
Curry to conduct his school without sac- 
rificing his ideal of excellence or lowering 
its high standard. He has received no 
salary whatever for his work in the 
school since 1891, making his living 
entirely outside of the school. 

For years the work of this school has 
attracted the interested attention of 
earnest scholars and leaders of thought 
who appreciate the importance to the 
civilization of our age of an institution 
where the great fundamental laws of 
expression are so ducidated as to lift the 
curse of ignorance and charlatanism 
from the noble art of public speaking, 
so that elocution shall hold its netful 
[dace as an instrument for advancing 
civilization-^a place far more potential 
for good than it occupied even in the 
Grolden Age of Greece, when intellectual 
philosophy rather than spiritual illumi- 
nation was the master-note of civilization. 

In 1888 Sir Henry Irving evinced his 
deep interest in the school by giving a 
public reading for its benefit, after which 
the great actor expressed his appreciation 
for the work being carried on in the fol- 
lowing well-chosen words : 

""I cannot allow the opportunity to 

pass without assuring you of the pleasure 

it has given Miss Terry and myself to be 

associated with so excellent an insti- 

. tution as the School of Expression. 

** It seems to me the danger in teaching 
elocution, although I do not claim to be 
an authority, is that some formal and 
artificial m^od should supersede nature. 
But in this school you seek to avoid that 
danger by the recognition of the principle 



that all good speaking comes from the 
training of the faculties of the mind. 
For the same reason, good acting is not 
declamation, but the expression of char- 
acter; and the actor's aim is not to imi- 
tate this style or that, but to cultivate 
his own resources of impersonation.*' 

Of the value of the work accomplished. 
Professor Siailer Matthews, I>ean of 
the Divinity School, University of Chi- 
cago, and editor of T?ie World To-day^ 
voiced views that have frequently beai 
expressed by leading thinkers, when he 
wrote the following: 

''More than any man of recent years. 
Dr. Curry has represented sane and sci- 
entific methods in the training of the 
speaking voice. He has never been a 
teacher of young men and women who 
wished to declaim funny pieces or who 
wished to be coached as to tears and 
gestures; but in Harvard, Yale, Boston 
University and Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, and in his own School of Expres- 
sion in Boston, he has educated preachen, 
public readers, and, above all, teachen. 
There are few American teachers of 
what used to be called 'elocution,' and 
now is better known as 'expression' 
or simply 'public speaking,' who have 
not be^ in his classes and who will not 
testify to the soundness of his methods 
and to his almost fanatical devotion i% 
ideals in his art." 

For years we have followed the earnest, 
unostentatious, sincere and faithful labors 
of this philosophical educator whom 
future generations will rank among the 
master-builders in the domain of locu- 
tion, oratory and the science of speech, 
with the ever-deepening conviction that 
his work and his sdiool are among the 
most vital influences in present-day edu- 
cation in America. No institution of 
learning in the New World better deserves 
a liberal endowment than the School of 
Expression. It fills and nobly fills a 
function in the educational worid not 
performed by any other institution. It 
meets a crying demand for fundamental 
instruction in a realm of art that has 
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been generally neglected. Our educa- 
tional instituticHis that are merdy c<hi- 
cei^ed with technical, scientific and 
intellectual training have in many in- 
stances been liberally endowed; but in 
the broad and vital domain of art, 
America lags bdiind the world. And 
yet few things contribute in so positive 
a degree to the elevation and enjoyment 
of the individual and the enduring great- 
ness ot a peofde as the development of 
art; and while music, sculpture, painting 
and architecture each bear a vital rda- 
ticxi to enduring progress and the per- 
manent greatness of civilization, the 
domain of oratory, eloquence and vocal 
ezpressicm has, perhaps, an even more 
intimate bearing on spiritual unfdd- 
mtnt — a relaticm that is so real and 
fundamental that its proper developm^it 
would exalt, dignify and ennoble national 
life. In <Hie <rf his distinctly great vol- 
umes Professor Cuny wdl observes: 

** The Muse of Eloquence and the Muse 
of Liberty, it has been said, are twin 
sisters. A free people must be a race of 
speakers. The perversicm or n^lect of 
oratory has always been accompanied 
by the degradation of freedom. 

^The importance of speaking to a true 
naticHial life, and to the forwarding of 
all reforms, can hardly be over-estimated; 
but it b no less necessary to the develop- 
m^it of the individual. Eiq>ression is 
th# manifestation of life, and speaking 
in some form is vitally necessary for the 
assimilation of truth and the awakening 
to a consciousness of personal power." 

"In the all-embracing art-work to 
which he has devoted hb magnificent 
enthusiasm of love," writes J. M. Lev- 
eque, editor of the Morning World of 
New Orleans, '"he b a giant American. 
Italy neglected Michael Angelo when 
alive, but honored him after he was 
dead. It b not within the opportunity 
of the living fully to appreciate thb 
man. Fortunately he wSl have left 
bdiind, for the digestion of time, books, 
outcroppings of himsdf and hb toil, 
shadows of hb ideas and ideak, of hb 



towering enthusiasms. More comjdete 
than the echoes of echoes from Debarte, 
they will be ineffable treasure to those 
who come after. Let us hope, too, that, 
as ' an institution b the lengthened shadow 
of one man,' so the School of Expression 
may wax into a stature gigantic enough 
to express thb man. Thb let us hope — 
for the benefit of the greatest art and 
the generations to come." 

And these words fittinj^y give the views 
as expressed by scores of philosophical 
and fundamental thinkers among the 
men and women who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the work of the School 
of Expression under the directi<Hi of 
Dr. Curry — a work which, but for inade- 
quate &iancial support, would prove 
one of the greatest positive upward- 
impelling factors in our moral as well as 
intdlectual advance; because no student 
of hbtory can fail to recognize the sig- 
nificant fact that when and where we find 
great, sincere and moving oratory, we 
find the awakmiing of the moral enthusi- 
asm of a people. The Muse of Elo- 
quence companions Freedom and Justice^ 
She belongs to the fraternity of noble 
arts that move the deeper and holier 
well-springs of man's being. 

V. THE AUTHOR. 

Of more than forty volumes planned 
by Dr. Curry, a large proportion have 
been blocked out and several which 
have not yet been published are prac- 
tically ready for the printer when cir- 
cumstances favor their appearance. Six 
important works have already appeared, 
which, it b safe to say, are by far the 
most vital contributions to the science 
of the spoken word that have come from 
a single pen. They are as unique as 
they are valuable, being at once funda- 
mental and systematic in character, 
instinct with the modem critical spirit 
and at the same time glowing with moral 
enthusiasm and the fire of a rich imag- 
ination. They lure the reader along the 
hi^^way of knowledge as spring lures 
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tbe* flower-loTiiig child OTer the meadow 
and by the banks of the wooded stream. 
They are the work of a philosopher who 
ill also an artist, a .scientist ^o is also 
a poet. These published vdumes are 
entitled The Foundatums of Expresnan, 
The Province of EoDpreeeum^ Leeeons in 
Vocal Expreeeion^ Imagination and Dramr 
otic Inetinct, Vocal and Literary Inter* 
pretaHon of the Bible, and Browning and 
Ae Dramaiic Monologue. In addition 
to these volumes he has rec»tly written 
a small personal memoir of tiie great 
maelbet of speedi language and discoverer 
of Visible Speedi, Professor Alexander 
MeMDeBell. 

In his Ths Province of Expreseion 
Dr. Cuny has gfren what has been wdl 
diaiacteriied as ^a seardi for princijdes 
underiying adequate methods of develop- 
ing dramatic and oratorio ddiveiy.'' It 
is a distincUy great book, basic in char- 
acter and hij^y suggestive. Of il Pro- 
fessor Alexuider Mdville Bdl wrote 
Ae author: ^Your vi^me is to me a 
veiy wimderful book, it is so deeply 
philosophic and so exhaustive in all 
aspects of the subject. You have laid 
a deq> and strong foundation for a 
scientific system.'* 

A companion vdume is entitfed Foun- 
datiom of Expreeeion, and in it Dr. 
Cuny has dealt with the fundammtals 
cf a psydiological system for training 
voice, body and mind in a manner that 
proves the author to be wdl vened in the 
new psychology, as well as a master 
of speecA language. 

Leeeone in Vocal Expreeeion is a third 
volume devoted to making plain in a 
practical and easQy understandable man- 
ner the foundation principles underiying 
the fullest expression of thought through 
vdce and bodily action. 

In Imagination and Dramatic Instinct 
we have a volume that is invaluable to 
all interested in oratory, dramatic art 
or the eflFective presentation of original 
or writt^i thought. The volume appears 
in two divisi<»s, the first devoted to 
** Imagination, or the Creative Instinct," 



and the second dealing with ^Assimila- 
tion, or th^ Dramatic Instinct." It is 
a study, as Dr. Curry wdl observes in 
his preface, ''of vocal e3q>re8sion, as the 
direct revdation of the processes of the 
mind in thinking and feding; and as the 
manifestation of the elliptic relations of 
thought ^ich words cannot symbolise, 
such as the convictions, the beliefs, the 
interest and the purpose of the speaker. 
According to this view, vocal expression 
is a significant, not a symbolic language, 
and is more subjective, complex ajad 
nearer to nature than words, and hence 
cannot be devd<^ied in the same way 
as a symbdic or representative language, 
nor be made subject to the same mechan- 
ical rules.** 

Vocal and Literary Interpretation of 
Ae Bible is, without question, the noblest 
vohime of the character to be found in our 
language. It embodies the fruits cf 
Professor Cuny*s long years of instruc- 
tion in oratory and speedi science in 
Ae Boston University Tnedogical Sdiod, 
tfie divinity sdiods of Harvard Ihuver- 
sity, Yale College and tfie Newton 
Theological Institution; iHiile its great 
value to c l er gym e n renders it indis- 
pensable to any thoughtful minister or 
rdigious leader ^o would wordiily fiH 
his hi|^ office. It is also a worit tiial 
holds compelling interest f ot aD serious- 
minded men and women lAio take ddight 
in that great library of sacred liter a ture 
we call the ffiUe. It is a really great 
work that bristles witfi profouiKfly sug- 
gestive truths. 

Browning and the Dramatic Monologue 
is the latest of Dr. Curry's works devoted 
to the sdoice of e3q>ression. It is a 
luminous study of Browning's pecufiar 
or favorite mode of esq>ressing his poetic 
thought. The puUic has heretofoi^ 
failed to take notice of this peculiarity of 
the work of the greatest of tfie Victorian 
poets, and this fttihire. Dr. Curry hdds, 
is largdy responsible for the lack of 
senuine appreciation of the writings cf 
Browning. Certain it is that with this 
key to Uke poet's work and under tfie 
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sjmpatlielic and dear prasentatioii by 
Dr. Carry, many of the greatest poems <rf 
the master {^ow witfi new meaniiig. 
Tlie work is divided into two parts, tfie 
first dealing with **The Monologue as 
a Dramatic Form/' the second with 
** Dramatic Rendering of the Mondogue." 
All Professor Curry's wcnrks possess a 
douUe value: tfiey are scientific and 
fundamental in dbaracter, and they are 
piesented in so fascinating a manner and 
with such sincerity and enthusiasm that 
the work instantiy grips the reader's 
interest and holds him under its spdl. 

n. BNOW ON THS BBQW, TOITTH IN THS 
HBABT. 

In an admirable sketch of Dr. Cuny 
and his work, written by Professor 
Sbailer Matthews and published in a 
recent issue of The World Today, the 
writer says: "'Dr. Cuny is essentially 
a man d temperament It is a mystery 
how he has managed to survive thirty 
years ef instructioD." 

To us there is no mystery in this. The 
secret lies in the idealism that dominates 
his life. He drinks horn the spiritual 
fountains and enjoys perennial youth. 



True, the sOver flecks beard and brow, 
but the child-heart sings tfie soiig d 
youth even dearer, strtmger and sweeter 
than in eariy days, b^ore the dream had 
actualiaed or the hope ripoied into par- 
tial fruition.. Here we tuad the joy, hope 
and entfiusiasm of the boy companioned 
by that living faith that makes faidbftil. 
Advancing years sit U^tly on his brow, 
for he possesses the poet's heart, the 
artist's rich imagination. Vfitii \kim 
Hugo he can' say, '"^Vl^ter is on my 
head, and etenml sfning is in my heart." 
But, indeed, no one cculd better expsess 
the faith and mental attitude that eaqilaki 
his youtfi of spirit than has Professor 
Curry in these lines, written some time 
•go: 

"Youth is a itate of mind and not of Tears; 
Hopo heeds nor SjpriiMr nor Fill. 
Youth stfll, and Ma^r. canUoom, thou^^ head be 

TGd^ sun be low, the heart tee dawning day* 

Hear nwimii^^a b^^ eaU. 
Not ours to know who will the battle win; 
*T is ours amid the snoke and fierdeit din, 

To stand whoe'er mav laD. 
IfVhal matter whom we bSm UDon the field? 
The sword some other arm wiD newly widd. 

Wot God is orer aJI.** 

B. O. FLOwmu 
Bofdm, Mas9achu96tU. 
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PERHAPS the hi^t struggle of Oie 
human mind is the instinctiTe 
effort to form a conception of Deity. 
The ecmceptioa of the nature and char- 
acter of the Supreme Being differs in all 
men. Hiis conception perhaps more 
than any other forms a p^ect mirror of 
man's degree of dcTation, on the one 
hand, or of his degradaticm on tfie other. 
Eipen in the growth of the indiTidual the 
conception cf Deitj dianges with tiie 
development of his faculties. 

Two poemslby Browning, ^'Caliban" 



and "'Saul,'* afford a decided contrast 
betweoi the conceptions of Deity on 
the part of the speakers. Is tiiis con- 
trast unconscions with Browning? Or 
did he intoitionaDy place the two poems 
side by side in the first volume of sdec- 
tions which he himself arranged frc»n 
his poems? Did he not try to suggest 
here a definite antitfiesis between the 
characters in these monologues? To 
me, at any rate, a special lesson results 
from contrasting tfiese two poems, one 
with the views <rf the very lowest o^diuur^ 
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acters and the other the inspirations of 
one of the highest. 

Many think that in ''Caliban" Brown- 
ing merely gratified his love of the grot- 
esque and horrible, that he portrays here 
a kind of missing link whidi was sug- 
gested by Caliban in Siakespeare's 
''Tempest/' but which has no kinship to 
the character invented by Shakespeare. 

To me Browning had a deep meaning 
in everything he wrote. In all his poems 
he reveals Us conception 'of the deeper 
meaning of life. He had what Matthew 
Arnold rq;ards as necessary to every 
great poet, a "philosophy oi life.'' He 
interprets some of the deepest character- 
istics of human beings, and among his 
profound suggestions to me he throws 
light upon the actions of the human mind 
in conceiving and realizing a Supreme 
Being. 

"Oediban Upon Setebos" has a sub- 
title, "Or Natural Thedogy in the 
Island," and a text from the fiftieth 
P^alm, "Thou thoughtest that I was 
altogether such a one as thyself." These 
indicate that Browning, though creating 
a most grotesque situation and character, 
with an almost horrible humor, had yet 
a more serious aim than many realize. 

Caliban is represented, while "Pros- 
pero and Miranda" are asleep, as 
crawling into a cool puddle and lying 
"in the pit's mire," while he "kicks 
both feet in the cool slush" and the 
"small eft things" run over his back 
and "make him laugh." In this most 
enjoyable situation Qdiban "talks to his 
own sdf" as he pleases about "that 
other, whom his dam called God." 

Caliban's degraded nature b indicated 
by the fact that he does not rise to the 
dignity of the pronoun "I." The use 
of this personal pronoun indicates self- 
consciousness, self-asserti<Hi, and a cer- 
tain degree of self-affirmation and realiza- 
tion to which Caliban has not yet reached. 
His v^bs are impersonal— "Thinketh, 
He dwdleth i' the cold o' the moon." 
Here we find one of the deep insights of 
Browning and his knowledge of the 



human heart and the daring of his poetic 
phrasing in which he even shakes the 
conventions of grammar. 

Caliban in his bdoved resting-place 
and environment proceeds to have a 
good "think." He locates Setebos, con- 
ceives his character, and achievements. 
Setebos has made die moon "with the 
sun to match," but the "stars came other- 
wise." He made clouds, the "snaky 
sea," from "being ill at ease," created 
them "in spite," in fact, "did in envy, 
listlessness or sport," "Make what Him- 
self would fain, in a manner, be." Cali- 
ban r^;ards Him as bdng like to himsdf 
watching yonder crabs that go from tfie 
mountain to the sea. He lets twenty of 
them pass and stones the tw^ity-first, 
"loving not, hating not, just dioosing 
so." Thus like all of us Caliban reasons 
by analogy and arranges to his own sat- 
isfaction his system of Bieology : " so He." 

This reasoning from analogy does not 
indicate that Browning is throwing any 
slur upon this method df reasoning. The 
island may be the worid and the Uieology 
may be "natural" to us all in a certain 
stage of our devdopment. But Browning 
does not mean to disparage logic and 
sdentific ^ideavors or Ihe universal 
instinct of the human mind to find and 
to realize the truth r^;arding the nature 
of Ddty. 

Notice that Brownings diooses to indi- 
cate the degraded character of Caliban 
by revealing the actions of his mind in 
thinking about Grod. Thinking on a 
subject shows degradation or exaltation. 
Caliban has fallai low; he feds but 
little r^;arding the possibilities of a 
human being. He has little or no 
aspiration upward, and hence his notion 
of Deity must lie in the direction of his 
desires or aspirations or wishes. "Man 
must walk in the direction he is looking," 
and in that direction he must necessarily 
locate Deity. Only at the heart of his 
desires, his longings, his aspirations, can 
man find his conception d the character 
of Ddty. Ddty can never be found by 
the tdescope or the microscope, be seen 
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bj eye or heard by ear. He can only 
be found tbrou^ that private door 
through which only Ddty can find an 
^itrance into eveiy soul. 

Evm the degraded Caliban seems 
dissatisfied with his own concepticms 
and feds that over Setebos is something 
diat made him— Ae ''Quiet." This 
''Quiet" Caliban hopes will some time 
conquer Setebos. 

Id the midst of Caliban's communings 
a storm comes up and he whines and 
pretends great submission. 

"Fool to gibe at Him! 
Lo! lieth flat and ky^e^ Setebot! 
MaJB Ctfa his teetfi meet thro' his npptr Im, 
Win let those quails flr* will not eat thu month 
One little mess of wheUcs^ so he may 'scape!" 

Such horrible reasoning marks a de- 
graded dbaracter with his face looking 
downward, thinking necessarily down- 
ward» creating a D^ty that seems to us 
monstrous. But Caliban's mind acts 
naturally. As with all of us he can 
conceive Deity only in the directiim of 
his own ideals and aims. Losing the 
upward asfurations he must necessarily 
place God low. He himsdf, full of hate 
and envy, ill-tempered, antagonistic 
toward ev^ything, swallowed up in the 
n^^tive, must necessarily conceive such 
a negative Being back of aU he sees. 

Side by side, immediately following 
"CaUban," place "Saul" as Browning 
in his selections has placed the poems. 

"Saul" is founded upon the Scripture 
statement that David played before Saul 
to drive away from him "the evil spirit." 
The poem portrays David as thinking, 
recalling to himself, . alone with his 
sheep, file experiaices that had come to 
him the ni^t b^ore as he played before 
the king. The poem consists mainly in 
David's experiences, in his endeavors 
to aid Saul. 

Is not Saul humanity, the great dark 
t«it the worid, and the little David a 
type of every artist or every worker who 
tries to help his fdlow-man ? 

David began as all must b^gin — with 
his first child-like demonstrations and 



experiences, the "song all our sheep 
know." Thai David goes throuj^ tfie 
whde of his life's experiences, singing 
and playing song after song till he catdies 
his first respcxise — a groan. Later, he 
conceives a great love in his desire to 
help the king, finds himsdf between his 
great knees, droipa harp and song and 
witfi his own direct words and tones and 
actions, witfi eiqnession in its primitive 
fulness, in those first modes whidi lie 
at the basis of aU e:q>ression, the truth 
came upon David, and we have the sub- 
Umest concepticms of the meaning of life 
to be found in any poem in the nineteenth 
century. 

David was troubled and gradually 
rose on the wings of his own endeavor 
and love, his own ideals and efforts, to aid 
and out of the d^yths there came to him 
a realization of the highest truth. 

Do we not find here a direct contrast 
to "Caliban"? Out of Caliban's slug- 
gish and sensual inactivity, out of his 
degraded envies and hates, he creates 
Grod. David, out of the heart of his 
aspiraticHis and ideals, the dreams that 
he had had "alone with his sheep," at 
last, out of his own love and desire to 
help this man, rises to the sublime 
heists, and dares to conceive a Deity 
that transcends, in his own highest con- 
ception, his own love and goodness. 

James Martineau somewhere has stated 
that if we accept as our conception of 
Ddty anything lower than the highest 
possible reach of our imagination and 
spiritual nature, we violate the First 
Commandment. Ddty is not Ddty un- 
less supreme. We are placing some other 
god More Him if we can oursdves con- 
ceive of something better than we believe 
possible to Him. 

Most people r^ard mere external facts, 
mere thhigs, as the real; but evety hour 
through all the world the inner life is 
transforming and changing things. Tlie 
tree puts forth its leaf and bud. The 
whde face of nature is changing. The* 
man who r^ards his body as himself 
is on a low plane. For every particle of 
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his body has changed many times during 
the couise of his life. A bruise on the 
finger-nail will grow out and be gone in 
a few weeks. Parts ci the body, sudi 
as the bones, may change slowly, but 
other parts change every few days. 
There is something deeper than body 
whidi is the real man, whidi preserves 
his identity, builds and unbuilds every 
instant the physical structure. 

Only an aspiration, only in man's 
ideal, does man find the hi^est heists 
of life. ''It is not what man does but 
what man would do that exalts him." 
He who is not actualizing his ideals in 
his work, who does not, like little David 
in his endeavors, find his joy and his 
str^igth and fed the light of truth coming 
to him from above is not really living. 
He who does not send out his nature to 
conceive of the highest reaches of possi- 
bility in his own being will never find 
God. It is in the depths ci man's own 
nature, in the midst of the problem of 
demonstrating, of realizing and revealing 
that we find the Source of the best. Thus, 
only can we find the ''central peace that 
exists at the heart of this agitation." 

On the lower plane man's hi^er fac- 
ulties will sleep; only on the higher 
plane of aspiration and endeavor do 
they become awake. Grod cannot be 
c<mceived by the senses. Eye has not 
seen nor ear heard His voice. 

Have you ever pondered the meaning 
of this peculiar poem by the poet Russell, 
who signs his name "A. £. " ? 

"Oh, at the ea^^'s hei^ 

To lie in the sweet of the tun. 
While ^eil after vdl takes flight. 
And God and the world are one. 

''Oh, the nkht on the steep! 
AD that Tub q^es saw dun 
Grows hffht in the duskv deep. 
And God is alone with him." 

This poem means something different 
to me nearly eveiy time I read it. At 
this moment it comes to me as an illus- 
tration of a deep contrast. The first 
four lines refer to day, the second four 
to ni^t. But this is comparatively 



nothing. When we are using our mere 
saises we are taken up with things; the 
imagination sees 

"A deep bdow the deep 

Ana a height above the heig^; 
Our hearing is not hearii]|^. 
And our seeing is not s^t" 

When we use our senses Grod and the 
world are outside ci us. Wh^i we use 
our higher natures, transcend our senses, 
we find Grod in the depths of our own 
beings. All our seises "saw dim grow 
light"; we are no longer at the surface 
but at the center and catch a glimpse of 
the unity of life. On the hei^t the {^ow 
of noon-day becomes transfigured, ^ori- 
fied. When night comes and sets free 
the imagination all grows more beautiful 
and sublime. RusseQ uses this experi- 
ence to iUustrate a still higher phase of 
spiritual vision. 

The little David in going the "whole 
round ci creaticm'' in rising from his 
simplest and earliest song to the expres- 
sion of hb most exalted vision grows by 
his endeavor and aspiration until he 
becomes awake to the truth. 

Men sneer at dreams and ideals. Ours 
calls itself a practical age, a sdoitific 
age. It is true that an idle dreamer is 
useless; but, on the other hand, a dream- 
less worker is a drudge. The true 
artist, the true worker, the man iHio 
fulfills the intentions of his nature, bodi 
dreams and works. He not only has 
an ideal of the hi^est good possible, 
but he labors to express it. 

Art is necessary to the hij^er spiritual 
development of man. Caliban can never 
be lifted from his puddle and made to 
stand with shining face and throbbing 
heart before the great Saul, without 
the harp and the song. Caliban's low 
conceptions of Deity can never be cor- 
rected without the awakening of his 
ideals and his imagination and his fed- 
ings. Even the books whidi are givai 
to study as a task have less influence 
over the development of character than 
a mere book, even though not of a high 
classic type, which is enjoyed. £v^ 
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fdiase of art must express the spontaneous 
energies of a human being (must express 
the spontaneous energies), must express 
the fact that a ^ man's reach must 
exceed his grasp/' 

Even the right conception of Deity, 
eren a right bdief , is dependent upon the 
artistic nature as wdl as the spiritual 
nature. Tor example, a man's belief 
most lie in the direction of his needs, or 
he win never advance out of any low 
condition. In every case it is our belief 
in somettiing higher and better that lifts 
us upward; a belief in more beautiful 
and ideal conditions, a bdief in the 
transforming powers of our own nature, 
a belief in an ideal, centers so much in 
scientific knowledge but in the possi- 



bility of transforming conditions, trans- 
forming crude materials into objects of 
art. lliis is a necessary stage, a neces- 
sary helper to the higher spiritual ccm- 
ceptions of ideals regarding character. 

The little David before Saul as por- 
trayed by Browning suggests to us the 
seriousness of art. The one ^o recog- 
nizes the little David as the typical 
artist, the fact that he had to adopt art 
to face the gloomy Saul and to awaken 
the least respcnise, to one who recognizee 
that art is ever a twin-sister but not a 
servant of science, evoi of rdigion, we 
can at once recognize the entire lack of 
art in the education of our country. 

S. S. CUBBT. 

Boston^ Masdoehusetta. 



THE FIGHT AGAINST BAILEYISM IN TEXAS. 



Bt Victob E. Mabtin. 



FOLLOWING the wave of moral 
indignation which attended the 
reoent oqwsures of wholesale corrup- 
tion in hi^ |daces, the fervent hope has 
been entertained by thousands that a 
Donocratic administrati<Hi, headed by 
Hon. W. J. Bryan, mi^t succeed the 
pr ese nt one, and inaugurate an era of 
better things. But it has beoi recog- 
nized that if the Democratic orators 
would pcnnt effectivdy to the Flatts, 
Aldriches, Depews and Penroses of the 
qfqposition, their own party must not 
be open to the same condemnation. In 
view of this fact, the battle between 
Senator Joseph W. Bailey, on the one 
hand, and the frieids in Texas of honest 
public service, <m the other — which cul- 
minated in a special primary dection May 
second — has been watched with interest. 
The occasiim for a trial of straigth 
was afforded in the dlectiim of ddegates- 
at-laige to the Denver convention. Sen- 
ator Bailey heading one of the tickets. 



The ccHisequences to the state of Texas, 
aside from the effect on the national 
campaign, and from Bafley's stealthy 
influence at Washington, are far-reaching. 
The regular primary dection occurs 
July twenty-fifth, and certain of the 
stakes in &e present contest will not 
have been won until that date. The 
Attorney-General, by reason of his suc- 
cessful prosecution of the Waters-Pierce 
Ofl Company and incidental exposure 
of Bailey, has incurred the active hos- 
tility of the Senator and of his patron. 
Saiator Bailey has put forward in opposi- 
tion to Attomey-G^eral Davidson's re^- 
ectiiMi the same candidate with whom 
he succeeded in defeating for the gov- 
ernorship the Attorney-General, M. M. 
Crane, who ousted the oQ corporation 
from Texas in 1900. So that the peojde 
of the Lone Star State are having to 
choose between law-oiforcemeit and an 
untraimndled public service, <hi the one 
side, and, on the other, an endorsemoit 
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of bossism and the ddjasing of puUic 
ideals. The firat heat has been a nom- 
inal victoiy tar Bailqasm, though 
attended widi reassuring omens. 

Senator Bailey has himsdf to blame 
for his political tribulations. 

In 1895 suits for penalties were filed 
in the district court at Waco against 
the Waters-Fierce Oil Company for 
¥idati<His of the Texas antitrust laws. 
In 1897 a suit was filed at Austin to 
drive die corporation hom the state. 
The ouster case was prosecuted to a 
successful termination by Attom^-G«i- 
ecal Crane» and the judgment of the 
lower court was successively affirmed 
by aU the hij^er courts, induding the 
United States Suprwie Court. When, 
in 1900, the final decision was handed 
down, tlie corporation was at its row's 
end, so far as legal recourse was con- 
cerned. H. C. Pi^ce, its presid^it, 
began to cast about for a lawyw *^with 
personal and p<ditical influence." 

Senator Bailey (thai Cqogressman) 
was recommended to him by ex-Govemor 
D. B. Francis, of Missouri, with whom 
Bailqr had had dealings. The Senator 
was summoned to St. Louis, ^«re 
Fxetce presented a letter of introduction 
from Francis. According to his own 
admission, BaUey, moved by his ''friend- 
ship for Dave Francis," said to Pierce: 
** If you can convince me that your com- 
pany is not a trust, and will agree to come 
to Texas and take the oath to obey the 
laws, I will undertake to say that you 
will have no trouble with the officers of 
the state." (Incidentally, Pierce is to-day 
a fugitive from justice in Texas, by 
reason of alleged false swearing in 
this very connection). Pierce convinced 
Bailey, advanced him a ''loan'' of 
$8,800, and Bailey returned to Texas — 
as did Pierce and J. D. Johnson, his 
g&aenl attorney. At the state capital 
conferences were hekl with the Attorney- 
General (Crane's successor, a college 
hieod of Bailey's), and large sums were 
offered if by any l^g^^oiain the judg- 
ment of ouster mig^t be avoided. The 



state's law officer very prop^y main- 
tained that he enjoyed no prerogative 
to compromise die state's dear-boug^ 
victory; but finally he yidded his acqui- 
escence in a new dodge suggested and 
urged by Bail^ — in accordance with 
whidi ^e offending corporation was 
*' dissolved," reorganised overoigbt with 
identically die same name, stockholdefs 
and officers, and came back into the 
state with ^dean hands." Not an oil 
wagon was halted, not an agent changed, 
at a new set of books opened. This was 
May 81, 1900. Confcraioes were held 
also at Waco, widi a view to compro- 
mising the suits there pending; and get- 
ting dismissed a criminal indictmeni 
against Pieroe. 

During five years |»eceding these 
transacticHis, this corporation, widi a 
capitalization of $400,000, had jdundered 
the peojde of over $5,000,000 in divi- 
dends; and in the five years fdlowing 
the profits were $11,292,000. 

A wave of protest passed oyet the 
state — indignation that the fruits of a 
righteous and eiq>ttisive victory should 
thus in an hour, by the state's own pakl 
servant, be brou^t to naught. At the 
Democratic state convention in August, 
ex-GovemcMT Hogg denounced the whole 
refSntry proceeding. It was on this occa- 
sion tibat Bailey gave utterance to the 
fdlowing sentim^it: ^My f^ow- 
countrym^i, do we as Democrats of 
Texas believe that we have fallen so low 
as to elect a Senator ^o sdls his ser- 
vices to the corp(Nrati(Mis ? I do not 
believe the time will ev&t come when 
Texas will make that mistake." 

Meanwhile no compromise having be^ 
effected at Waco, one of the state's pri- 
vate counsel had become restive concern- 
ing his fee, and had threatened the coft- 
poration with a receivership; whereupon 
its local counsel had writt^i Jdinson at 
St. Louis that he had better have Bailey 
communicate with Stribling, and *'make 
some suggestion to him." Clark's letter, 
forwarded to Pierce, called forth the 
following tdegram: ^ t 
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''Lake NsBAGAif(»7, Wis., June 12. 
"Andbbw M. Finlat, 
**8i* LouiSy Missouri: 
**JS Jcdmson approves authorize Bailey 
to loan Stribling on his note fifteen hun- 
dred. Bailqr should quiet aD Texas 
parties. T^ him I will see him soon. 
"H. C. Pierce." 

Bailey forthwith drew <mi Pierce for 
$1^500, which was chai^ged on the boc^ 
<rf the Waters-Pierce OO Company as 
^^fees, Waco dTO cases/' and fiimlly like 
the ^,800 item (which had appeared as 
^ legal expense, account Texas cases **)» 
to "" profit and loss." It appears that 
the money did not reach Stribling, 
thou^ no doubt he leceived the sugges- 
tion. 

In January, 1901, before the legisla- 
ture had finally dected Bailey to the 
Somte, that body instituted a farcical 
iuTestigation, from which the Senator 
emerged " vindicated " — triumphantly, but 
not unanimously. Shortly thereafter 
Bailey went to Washingtcui, and on 
Mardi 4th took the oath as Senator. But 
some of the legislators persisted in brew- 
ing trouble. A bill was reported favor- 
ably in the state Senate making the 
property of a defunct corporation liable 
for penalties recovered against it. The 
McFall bill, to revoke the oil com- 
pany's permit to do business in the 
state, was introduced in the House. 
One week after taking the senatorial 
oath Bailey hurried away to Texas. 
He lobbied at Austin against these two 
measures; they were r^ections on his 
int^;rity. Through his efforts, both of 
the obnoxious bills' died on the l^blative 
calendar. 

But before leaving Washington our 
matchless Senator executed a note for 
$8,000 in favor of H. C. Pierce, without 
interest and without security. And, dur- 
ing this period in Texas, he peaned an 
urgent letter to "My dear Pierce," b^- 
ging an immediate remittance in New 
Y<ak exchange of $1,750. ''Have it 
made payaUe to my order," he wrote. 



*^8o that it will not be necessary for you 
to endorse it." 

This amount was charged on the books 
of the Waters-Pi^ce Company as ''legal 
expenses account Texas l^islation." The 
$8,000 item was carried on the "bills 
receivable" account for sixteen months, 
and then, like the other, diarged off to 
profit and loss. Senator Bailqr and his 
apologists explain, in a highly humoroos 
way, how aU these were private transac- 
tions betwe^i him and Mr. Pierce, and 
how the amounts were all repaid. I 
cannot, for lack of space, go into these 
explanations. However, no receipts are 
exhibited, and the Waters-Pierce Ofl 
Company's accounting dq>artment is 
not assailed for consfnracy. 

Bailey admits having received during 
the year 1901, direct from the Standard 
Oil Company, at 26 Broadway, a fee of 
$2,500 for a legal opiniim to the effect 
that the Stands^ could not do business 
in Texas. It was pointed out during the 
campaign that if this transaction was 
ent^ed into in good faith by both parties, 
the trust must needs have disclosed to 
the Senator its innermost secrets — infor- 
mation which for years various agencies 
of the government have souj^t in vain 
to obtain; matters incident to interstate 
commerce, which mi^t properiy beccmie 
the subject of the SaiatoP's legislative 
action. Yet this paid servant of the 
people willingly tied his own hands and 
closed his own mouth, so far as action 
against the nation's greatest corporate 
enemy is concerned. Later he drew the 
charter and a mortgage, and superin- 
tended a meeting of the board of directors, 
for the Security Oil Company, of Beau- 
mont, a subsidiary concern of the Stan- 
dard Ofl Company, for which service 
he received $5,000. Moreover, he has 
long kept in his possessiim the secret 
telegraph code of the ofl trust, in whidi 
his own name was "RepuUish'' — a 
circumstance, of itself, sufficient to damn 
him. 

Bafley boasts, however, that "th^ 
can 't pomt to a sinde vote or a sinde 
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speech of mine in Congress that has been 
influenced by diese considerations/' 
Small men — like those opposing him — 
mi^t be coirupted, but the Titan BaQqr 
— no! I will maitiiHi only one of sev- 
eral known acts of positive recreancy. 
In Fdbruaiy, 1908, S^tor Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, of whidi Bailey was a mem- 
ber, introduced in the Senate a bill *'to 
further provide for the safe keying of 
public money, and for other purposes." 
The bill, having be^i referred to the 
Finance Committee, was reported favor- 
ably with amendm^its, two days later. 
This was a sch^ne to transfer about 
$400,000,000 from the United States 
Treasury to the vaults of certain pet 
banks, to be known as Government 
Depositories. The banks were to pay 
not less than one and one-half per cent, 
interest. Of course, the government was 
paying mudi more than this on its own 
b<Mids. The iniquitous measure was 
fuUy discussed and severely denounced; 
and Bailey alone of all the Democratic 
Saiators, stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Aldrich, Quay, Flatt and Depew. 

The doquent Saiator from Texas 
was at that time fresh from a rich foray 
on Wall Street. From the middle of 
January to the last days of F^niary 
he had not answered a roll-call, but had 
instead be^i living at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. As agent of John H. Kirby, 
president of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, of Texas, he had succeeded in 
negotiating a deal invdving $1,650,000 
of the preferred stock of the Crby 
Lumber Company: The stock was tak^i 
by parties interested in the St Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad, including H. C. 
Pierce and B. F. Yoakum. Bailey's fee, 
or commission Qnduding some rdated 
transacUcms), was about ^25,000. Now, 
in putting throu^ this bargain, using 
wecJoi of the peojde's time, Bafley vio- 
lated a princi^ of public policy whidi 
it was his duty as a Soiator and as a 
Texan to uphdd. For Mr. Yoakum 
cont^nplated building, and lat^ did 



build (a point ifrfiidi Bailey urged), a 
brandi of his road through the vast 
region covered by the timber and the 
mills of the Kirby company, thus dosely 
identifying in interest the railroad and 
the lumber company, and making dis- 
crimination inevitable, with aU the oppres- 
sion of a trust. 

Besides those m^itioned, a number 
of Senator Bailey's other financial trans- 
actions became known to the peojde in 
1906. He admits having reodved, in the 
aggregate, more than $1200,000 from the 
presid^it of the Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany. He has to-day a commission of 
perhaps $500,000, conting^it on an 
expected sale, tied up in £e Tennessee 
railroad and mining properties, valued 
at $18,000,000, in charge of whidi he 
was placed, in 1904, by Pierce and asso- 
ciates. He was a bankrupt ^en he first 
met Pierce; to-day he is reputed to be 
a millionaire. 

Yet the Senator from Texas insists 
that he has done no wrong. He b, by 
his own 4Confession, ^the tallest and the 
deanest Democrat in the parly" — one 
of the very greatest men of history. He 
refers to Jesus' teaching that ^'No man 
can serve two masters" as a ** cheap 
motto. 

Many will be surprised to know that 
whoi Saiator Burtcm, of Kansas, was 
overtaken in his unlawful practices, 
Soiator Bailey laid down the dictum — 
doubtless correct — that in cases of this 
kind the presumption of innocoioe ought 
not to hold; that, on the contrary, a 
puUic servant accused of wrong-doing 
ought to be presumed guilty until he 
establishes his innocence beycm? reason- 
able doubt — and, failing in that, to be 
expdled. 

While the opposition to Senator Bailey 
has been more or less active ever since 
1900, the dearest evidence of his s^- 
vility to predatory wealth remained cov- 
ered up until the fall of 1906. The 
CoimapolUan artide, in its *'Treas<Mi of 
the Sraate" series, published that sum- 
mer, had called attention afresh to the 
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Senator's susfMcioiis alliances; still com- 
paratiydy few scratched his name in 
the July primary. In August, at the 
state convention, the Senator was pre- 
sented to the Democracy as their nom- 
inee, in a highly eulof^stic speech by 
Hon. Cone Johnson, who, in the cam- 
paign just closed, opposed him so ably 
for ddegate-at laige. Bailey was the 
most popular man in Texas. In Sep- 
tember the Pierce testimony, brought 
out by Mr. Hadley at St. Louis, revealed 
unmistakably the Standard's ownership 
of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, and 
also disclosed the Senator's connection 
with the Tennessee properties. It was 
then the storm began to rise in real ear- 
nest. Certain legislative nominees began 
to express themselves adversdy to the 
Senator. He came scurrying home from 
Washington, and gave to the state press 
a rather audacious letter of explanation 
and def^ise. Then followed a speaking 
tour. 

Meanwhile the Attorney-General's 
oSce had been cdlecting evid^ice on 
whidi to base a new suit for ouster and 
penalties, and had secured from J. P. 
Gruet, former secretary of the oil com- 
pany, a number of papers whidi hap- 
pened to invdve Saiator Bailey. Wh^i 
in Novemper the Attorney-General cited 
the defendant corpcnration to produce cer- 
tain documoits, the exist^ice of which 
the seccHidaiy evidence in his hands 
proved. Senator Bailey, bdng apprised 
at Washington, departed again for Texas, 
and gave out interviews to the effect 
tfiat no such documents were in exist^ice, 
or, if th^ were, were forgeries; and that 
lie would land the ccmsinrators behind 
pris<m bars. Aftor reaching Austin he 
gave out, at the c<Miclusion of a long c<mi- 
ferenoe with his partisans, his answer to 
an men letter of General Davids(m's, in 
whicn the Attorney-General had aston- 
ished the state with a detafled recital of 
Bailey's mcm^ transactions with H. C. 
Fierce. Bail^'s reply was a pitiful 
evasion and a virtual omfession on all 
material points. The next morning the 



Dallas-Galveston News, leading news- 
papers of Texas, neutral before, printed 
an editorial on ^'Why Senator Bailey 
Should be Defeated." 

From this time until the convening of 
the l^islature in January, a strenuous 
agitation was kept up in the hope of so 
arousing public sentiment as to move 
the members to disr^ard the instructions 
received when the people were in dark- 
ness. Four special primaries to get a 
new popular expression were held in as 
many counties or districts, two of which 
w^it against, two for, the Senator. A 
demand for a second l^islative investi- 
gation soon developed. The Senator at 
first announced that there would be no 
investigation. It became apparent, how- 
ever, 8ooa after the legislature met, that 
an investigation of some sort could not 
be avoided. Representative Duncan 
introduced a rescdution providing for a 
searching investigation of both Bailey 
and Davidson. The S^iator's partisans 
introduced and carried a substitute which 
called for what Duncan characterized as 
a ^^mild" investigatiiMi of Bailey only. 
The Senate committee, which was given 
less authority, sat with the House com- 
mittee. 

Bailey was allowed three attorneys, 
but Bepres^itative Cocke, who preferred 
the charges, was compdled to conduct 
the arduous prosecution, in large part, 
single-handed. Senator Bailey refused 
(and a majority of the committee sus- 
tained him) to go on the stand until the 
other witnesses had been heard, and 
thtti refused to be cross-examined by 
Mr. Cocke. Under the limitations im- 
posed, Mr. Cocke was unable to estab- 
lish all of his charges (there were forty- 
two), and he wrote in the record a 
protest against the committee's refusal 
to l^igth^i the inquiry for the taking 
of the testimony c^ important out-of- 
state witnesses. As it was, a mass of 
damaging evid^ice was dicited. The 
House committee sent in a majority 
report exonerating the Senator — signed 
by his four partisans — and minoritv 
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reports signed by the other three. The 
Scaiate committee — a majority of whidi 
would have reported adversdy — was 
discharged without an opportunity to 
report! 

In the meantime the day for balloting 
for United States Senator had arrived. 
Mr. Duncan's proposed expedient for 
legally deferring an actual choice was 
rqected, and Bail^ was dected in 
advance of a report from either com- 
mittee. The ballot stood 108 to 89, 
fourteen not voting. Several, feding 
themselves bound by the primary instruc- 
tions, voted for him under protest. 

In a speech memorable for its bitter- 
ness Senator Bailey declared a war of 
extermination on his enemies, proclaim- 
ing that thenceforward none of them 
should hold office under the state, or 
represent the state in the Democratic 
National ccmvention. His opponents 
have had no choice but to oppose his 
sdeetion as ddegate. General Davidson, 
in view of the assault directed with 
peculiar vidousness at him, was induced 
to make the race for a third term. A 
special primary having been assured, 
conventions were held last March by 
both factions, and nominees for ddegates- 
at-large chosen. A remarkable cam- 
paign was waged for more than a month. 
False issues, appeals to prejudice, double- 
dealing on the Prdiibition question, 
puerile attacks on the opposing candi- 
dates — ^these characterized the Bailey 
warfare. The opposition propaganda, 
while spirited, was ccmducted on the 
plane c{ reason. Mr. Johnson's crusade 
was conspicuously dean and e£Fective. 

It is a constant source of wonder that 
legions ci good men still flock to thdr 
recreant Senator's standard — but the 
whole himp has not yet been leaveied. 
Besides, he is a magnificent orator, a 
man of great personaJ magnetism, with 
remarkable power of hypnotizing the 



unthinking. His superiative egotism, 
instead of repdling, seems to inspire 
confidence. The politidans, trust attor- 
n^s and controlled editors defend him 
for reascms peculiar to themsdves. Very 
many, condemning his code of ethics, 
voted for him out of rductance to dis- 
credit a Texas Soiator before the nation. 

The result, while literally a victory 
for the Senator, was dose, and carries 
the moral force of a defeat. Half of the 
voters remained away firom the polls, 
yet over 100,000 registered their disap- 
proval of the doctrine that the people's 
servants have a ri^t to serve the people's 
enemies. Johnson recdved forty-five per 
cent, of the votes polled. In sharp con- 
trast with his speech in the legislature, 
the Senator gave to the press a statement 
in which he said: ^I bdieve that the 
harmony of the Democratic parly and 
the peace c{ this state ou j^t not to be 
further disturbed, and if permitted to do 
so, I shall never again refer to those 
charges, or to the men who made them." 

The fight will neverthdess go on, and 
it does not take a prophet to toresee 
the eariy downfall of Baileyism. The 
indications are that Attom^-Gr^iefal 
Davidson will easily defeat the Bailqr 
candidate in July. The perfecting of 
the Bailey machine wiU, oi course, go 
quietly but industriondy f<Hrward, in 
anticipation al the final struggle. 

It remains to be seen what effect this 
half-endorsement of Bailey will have cm 
the national dection. He is notorioudy 
out of sympathy with Mr. Bryan and 
his policies. By reason oi his transcen- 
deat gifts and demagogic professions, 
Bailey b in Congress a most dangerous 
ally of the criininal interests, but it is. 
bdieved that the effectual stripping of 
the mask from him will greatly diminish 
his influence for harm. 

Victor E. Mabtin. 

Weaiherfard, Texas. 
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CAN THE INCARNATION BE INTERPRETED TO MEET 
THE DEMANDS OF THE INTELLECTUAL MIND? 

Bt Rey. C. Adoiphb Litinq0ton. 



IT IS DEPLORABUB that this ques- 
tion should be asked. Yet it is a 
question uniTersally cuir^it and the 
dergy can iU affoid to ignore it. 

Tlie church is the perpetuation of the 
fact of the Incarnation. We are urged 
by scripture as well as by our own ind^- 
tion to search to know as well as to love 
God. Grod being Spirit, and only spirit 
being able to reveal spirit, we are left 
to aU kinds of fanciful concepts if God 
does not reveal Himself to us in perceptive 
intdlect. Hence the Incarnation which 
is the full revdation of personal Spirit 
into our subjective world and its perma- 
nent residence in our intdlectual natures. 
His Incarnation shows us that He wishes 
no empty-headed children. It may be 
true that we are poor in knowledge of 
Him in our natural objective state; 
but throu^ His subjective revdatiim 
we are ri^ in His Imowledge. Spirit 
has always occupied the regions of imag- 
inati<m and feeling in our natures; 
but the Incarnation Altered the thinking 
faculties and has transformed us from 
thinking animals to thinking spirits — 
from individuals to personalities. Per- 
sonality is the realization that one's des- 
tiny is eternal and wihin itsdf. 

It will be necessary to analyze a littie if 
we establish the validity of Ihe foregoing 
assertions. 

Whoi we say ** world*' we indude 
sjnrit and matter, and it is necessary for 
us to establish that spirit is the reality of 
the two and not an excresceice or a side 
issue or a tack off the main line. 

What is the essence of matter ? Matter 
is composite, consisting of parts which 
seek to exdude each o&er. It is there- 
fore sdf-destructive, for, bdng composite 
and ever seeking unity, if it should suc- 



ceed in its own object it would destroy 
itself. The imposed law of gravity saves 
it. Now gravity is a law emanating 
from a substance, sdf-existant. Gravity 
is one of the means that Sfnrit uses to 
obtain its freedom in matter. The defi- 
nition of matter places it within the 
region of spirit, a theory of atomic 
motion, and matter as we know it exists 
only by the law of obedience to some- 
thing outside of itsdf. Gravity is the 
means of acquiring harmony; and har- 
mony is but the method of freedom 
whidi is the essence of Spirit. Thus we 
see that matter is not reality in the true 
sense, but merdy a workman for spirit. 

The essence of Spirit is freedom. 
Spirit is that .which has its center in 
itsdf. It is sdf-contained existence. 
Spirit itsdf is the sole aim of itsdf. AH 
history is the progress of the outworking 
c<»sdousness of the freedom of spirit. 
The natural dements which we loosdy 
think give us life are seeking all the time 
to decay our bodies and succeed in doing 
it as soon as the spirit leaves the body 
to their operations. These natural de- 
ments do not assist in giving life. They 
assist merdy in giving life a mode. There 
is no doubt that consdous life is reached 
by a process of antagonism. The senses 
deceive us. A board hanging over the 
water seems to the sense of si^t to be 
broken or bent, and the sense of touch 
contradicts it. A lopking-^lass decdves 
us into thinking our image to be bdiind 
it. Our si^t sense decdves us into 
thinking we see the sun just as it sinks 
bdow the horizon, when actually we 
continue to see it after it has passed. 
Verily it is the stable sanity of Spirit by 
which we maintain our equilibrium. 

Here the question occurs. Is not all 
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insanity jdiysical? In the most vicdent 
case of insanity, to wit, delirium tremens, 
the sanity of the mind propar b shown 
in that the patient always tries to get 
away from or kill the serpents he thinks 
he sees. Hiae the insanity is [dainly 
physical. Wrong messages are recdved 
over the nerves which are deranged. 
The mental conclusions are sane, built 
upon false messages received over physi- 
cally diseased nerves, as wires that are 
tangled. An engineer of a train would 
be c(Misidered sane who should logically 
bring his train to a standstill in response 
to an erroneous signal given by the mis- 
take of a passenger. 

The question now confronts us. Do 
we draw our mind from a source outside 
of matter, or is mind generated by matter P 

The brain b conceded to be the organ 
of thought. If matter goierates thought, 
the brain should secrete thouj^t in like 
manner as the liver secretes bile. We 
know that a portion of the blood flowing 
into the liver does not flow out again, 
being differ^itiated into bile. We al- 
so Imow that the brain differs from 
other organs of the body in this re- 
spect. It does not secrete. If every par- 
ticle of blood which flows into the 
brain does not flow out again, arrested 
life or paralysis occurs. The brain 
at best is but an instrument bring- 
ing harmony of movemoit to the diversi- 
fied body in one of its departments, and 
in the otiier the means of bringing the 
subjective down into consciousness in 
the objective worid. This process is a 
prototype of the Incarnation. The Christ 
after he was resurrected was the same 
stable personality that he was while 
carrying the flesh, and certainly the mani- 
festation of God throu^ the imagina- 
tion or feeling cannot be so valid as 
through the fuU intdlectual process of 
teaching a phflosojdiy superior to all 
others and tallying with scientific facts 
as we ascertain th^n down through the 
past two thousand years. 

The best definition of life is: ''The 
constant adjustment of inner rdations to 



outer rdations.'" The God-man coming 
down out of heav^i to dwell among us 
is a part of the evcdutiim of the race. It 
is a part of the process in its hi^est form, 
the spiritual. ''I am the light of the 
worid: he that foUoweth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the 
Ughtoflife." (John, 8:12.) 

Spiritual consciousness in the race was 
the object of the Incarnation. Christ 
tau^t, in His intdlectual statement of 
rdigion, that the spiritual life was a con- 
stant warfare — ^the spiritual in constant 
antagonism to the carnal was the path- 
way of the soul. The late John Fiske 
heads a chapter in one of his latest books 
with: ''Without the element of antag- 
onism there could be no consciousness, 
and therefore no world.** 

The Incarnation is a great universal 
truth, and truth is a like diamond having 
many facets of brilliancy. The emotional 
interpretation b most often followed, 
and the intellectual mind b apt to think 
thb b done in order to table perplexing 
questions and find an easy way out of a 
dilemma. We must pardon thb accusa- 
tiim, for the thinking fidd b more or 
less limited ^«i compared to that of 
the fancy and feeling. 

We have seen that the popular defini- 
tion of reality means limitation and 
obstruction. Fate has so juggled matters 
with us that the prison walk of sense 
whidi for a short time modify and color 
mind have be^i substituted for the 
reality ifrfiich they resbt. We can all 
remember how in our childhood we 
suffered the modification of our newly^ 
incarnated spirit by the limitation of 
the th^i cumbersome body. The intd- 
lectual school must revise its definition 
of reality. There b but one reality and 
that b self-exbtent Spirit-— Absolute Rea- 
son, who uses matter for Ss nuinifes- 
tation of subjective mind into objective 
worid. 

Reason includes both the subjective 
and the objective, both tuiti<m and 
intuition. FsjAclLogy b very late in 
making the dbtinction between reason 
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and the leasoniiig process. Suppose a 
gentleman sitting in a pew should have 
five hundred doUais wUch he wished to 
give for missions and should decide to 
distribute it equally to five separate 
departments of missions. Suppose he 
takes out pencil and paper, writes the 
figure 5 and four df^ers, pointing o£F 
two ciphers at the right to represent 
units and tois. At the left he writes 
the figure 5, representing the number 
61 objects. He b^ins his division thus: 
" Five will go in five once," and he writes 
this down at the rig^t, adds four ciphers 
and has the astonishing result that each 
department will have the sum of ten 
thousand dollars. But he is not deceived 
for an. instant in this matter. His 
reason tells him immediatdy that his 
reasoning process b wrong, thus showing 
the distinction of reasim fix>m reasoning. 
On going over his process he discovers 
that he had failed to point off as many 
places in his quotient as w^^e in the 
dividoDid. 

Almost eveiy day we hear of or have 
the ei^rience of reason in the intuitive 
daiying reports, no matter how reasiHi- 
ably correct they seem to be. In rdig- 
ion we have given a name to that por- 
tion of reas<m that is intuitive and above 
the reasoning process or und^standing. 
We call it faitii, but it needs a propar 
adjustment before it can be called by 
so ambitious a term. It is like the mag- 
netic needle and must be poised before 
it can be relied on. This is the intd- 
lectual need of the Incarnation. 

The essoice of spirit is freedom, and 
the whde history of the race is the mani- 
festing t)ie freedom of spirit in man. 
Htfice tile necessity of the God-man to 
come down to manifest to us the portion 
of reason which is beyond our reason- 
ing process or understanding, to wit, 
Jaiih. 

Th^ie are three faculties in which 
Spirit manifests itself to man: imagina- 
tion, feeling and intellect. In the region 
of feding we must always be uncertain 
of our ground because the emotional 



at best is unstable and often phantas- 
magoric. 

Iq imagination we have the fetish 
worship and magic. In both of these 
sdiools the human individual worshiper 
remains master of the thing or the 
symbol worshiped, destroys it and 
makes another. Haice the object, wor- 
ship, is thwarted. The intellectual school 
bdieving the thinking faculty superior 
to all others, must have the Sstoric 
Incarnation and the Incarnate One must 
answer the problem of the brain as well 
as bring peace to the troubled heart. 
Compare the philosophy of His gospd 
with the philosophies of the world and 
note the truth expressed by Rousseau — 
*' Socrates spoke like a philosopher, but 
Jesus Christ like a God." 

But the Incarnation and not the result 
of it is the question before us. The most 
prevalent objecticm to the Incarnation 
from the intellectual school is directed 
against Galatians, fourth chapter, as 
follows: 

''But when the fulness of time was 
come, God s^it forth His son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, 

''To redeem them that were under the 
law, that we mi^t receive the adoption 
of sons. 

"And because ye are scms, God hath 
sent forth the Spirit (rf his Son into your 
hearts, ciying, Abba, Father." 

It is asked. Why this great dday on 
the part of God to come to the direct 
assistance of struggling man groping 
his way through ages of doubt and dark- 
ness towards Sie Imowledge of God and 
His truth ? In reply we would say, Tlie 
object of Christ's Incarnation was not 
to institute, but to reveal. That which 
he revealed was always true in the minds 
of God. The process of history is the 
only means which God could ^nploy 
without violating ffis plan of making us 
thinking beings instead of madiines and 
automatons. 

We would lay down the princii^e that 
no man is in the frame of mind to receive 
assistance until he fully realizes his need^ 
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of assistance. ^ It is after due trial and 
lecognized failure to accom{dish a thing 
that a man turns with docility and seeks 
hdp. It has been said by some scientist 
that aU nature abhors a vacuum. The 
law of Spirit seems to be to fiU all spir- 
itual vacuity with itsdf . The f^ary of 
God is to conceal a matter that it may 
be the strength of man to search it out. 
God thus raises us out of mere instinctive 
machines, crowns us with reason, and 
takes us into His confidence. He abdi- 
cates realm after realm that we may 
go out and possess it, thus supfdying 
man's incompetooicies. 

Let us hastily outline man's gropings 
along the pathway of spirit-consciousness 
and towiuds the Divine Perscmality. 
The culmination of the most ancient 
religions of the Orient was in the Temple 
of Ndth in ancient Egypt. Read the 
heart yearnings inscribed upon the sar- 
cophagi wh^ie were laid their sacred 
d^ul. And the mocking answer to aU 
this is: '^No man can lift my veil and 
live.'' Ignoramus! We cannot know. 
The Unlmown aloof from the race, leav- 
ing the ay still in the hearts of the race — 
Ignorabimuaf 

The secular mind ako sou^t to know, 
and its culmination was in the Sjdiinx 
of Thebes. This Sphinx was the great 
symbol of Egypt and appeared, we are 
told by JBschylus, in Thebes propounding 
the question, ^What is that which goes 
on four legs in the morning, at midday 
on two, and in the evening on three?" 
And whoever essayed to answer and failed 
was struck dead. It was (Edipus, a per- 
scmification of the new Greek thought, 
who answered, ''Man," and precipitated 
the Sphinx from the rock in fragm^its. 
This was the liberation of the spirit of 
the Orient which in Egypt had advanced 
in consciousness far enou^ to propound 
the problem. And the first answer 
to the problem al the ancient world 
came from new Greece and culminated 
in the Temple of Apollo — ^''Man, know 
thysdf." Man, knowing himsdf, shall 
know all. And what a failure in sensu- 



ousness has that system proven. All 
systems emanating from it have left 
man empty and desdate at the grave. 
And why? Because man was unable 
to apprdiend the subjective portion of 
his nature. This apprdiension came 
later to the worid when ''The only 
begottoi Son which is in the bosom of 
the Father . . . hath declared him." 

One nation was slowly but surdy 
apprdiending the truth. Throu^ aU 
this colossal worid-failure, the Hdbrews 
were slowly being prepared for the appre- 
hensi<m of the thought of docility— the 
emptying of sdf. It is written down 
in that great hymn-book of the Hebrew 
nation. The Psalms. They thus 
obtained, dimly at first, the promises 
that when man's docility was comjdete 
and he should, by the eradicating of 
concdt, pr^Mtre himsdf for the gracious 
guest; the Christos should come and 
solve for strug^ing man the problem 
of the ages, man's destiny. 

"When tibe fulness of time was come." 
Just at this period the worid had become 
morally threadbare. The governments 
of the old world had proven themselvw 
unmistakable failures. Spirit had merdy 
disdosed its existence but had made as 
yet no practical devdopment in man. 
In China man had a vahie of reverence 
only after he was dead. The ffindoo by 
taking his life became absorbed in 
Brahm. Here there can be no progress, 
for indep^idaice of Spirit is impossible. 
The Persian doctrine of "li^t," Syrian 
voluptuousness and luxury, the activity 
and courage of the bold I^oenedans, 
the abstraction of the Jew, the mental 
unrest of the Egyptian and the wild 
rush of young freedom in Greece were 
but worid-stuff to be shaped and ideal- 
ized and these dements to be made to 
answer one the other. This, then, was 
the "fulness of time." 

The Roman world has emphasized 
the objective side of Spirit to its death, 
like the death of a Chrysalis, and made 
ready for the birth of Subjective spirit. 
Rome has beai designated a place <tf 
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birdi. HegA bas said: ^'Its [Rome's] 
entire ccmdition is analogous to a [daoe 
of birth, and its pain is like the trovail- 
tiiToes of another and hi^er Sinrit, 
which manifested itself in connection 
with the Christian Religicm." 

Up to the IncaraatioQ» mankind had 
simj^y learned its incompet^icj. The 
Jewish nation had failed to a{^rehend 
its needs and to look up for light. A 
fiefoe fanaticism had tak^ hdd of them 
in the sects of the Pharisee and die Sad- 
duoee, and the rdigion of Moses and 
Isaiah had fallen away into stupid dis- 
cussions of minute coemonial of dress 
and food and posture. It was at diis 
point that ''God sent forth ffis Son.'* 
It is best described by the gifted Rousseau, 
who said : ** I dreamed a dream. I saw 
the temples and altars of the ancient 
worid in all their sjdendor. I looked 
again and they had vanished, and in 
their {dace was standing a young teacher, 
full of grace and truth. He had not 
attacked them; he had not destroyed 
them; but by his own intrinsic excel- 
lency and majesty he had superseded 
them, and there was no one to dbpute 
his right." 

The attestation of the Deity of Christ 
must be one's own spirit, and not miracle, 
because it is Spirit alone that can recog- 
nize ^irit. The Incarnation must 
dq)end, for its apprehension, upon the 
intellectual faculty. Christ is se&x to 
be the great world democrat and has 
most fuUy appr^ended the worth of a 
human soul. He teUs us that greater 
than all ceremony, greater than all 
systems, greater and more sacred than 
all oiganization is the human soul. 
Books and forms and ceremonies and 
revelations exist but as means to assist 



the human soul to find native atmos- 
jAere. 

The door which He has opened and 
which leads through the grave is that, 
when we have each found our incom- 
petency and docility, we turn to Him 
who shows us the way out from under 
the burden of the condemnation of the 
law which He has overcome fcnr us and 
adopting us His brothers makes us con- 
scious sons of God. It is not <niough 
that we believe He is the son of God. 
When He dedares ffimsdf die son of 
Grod, if the Incarnation is a revelation, 
he speaks my truth and your truth. 
Because we **are sons of God, God ha& 
sent forth the Spirit of His Smi into our 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father." 

Thus is the <dd worid-probl^n solved. 
We are under the care of a loving Father, 
not a remote God; a loving Father who 
struggles and suffers in and with us. 
He knows what our trials are. He 
knows every stru^le we have put forth 
even thou^ we have failed. His loving 
hands heal the wounds we give our- 
sdves. We can fed His loving sym- 
pathy when we have cut our feet on the 
sharp rocks. life can never be mean- 
ingless to us when we have the Father's 
pres^ice with us, and death can have 
no terrors for a son who is on his way 
to his Father's loving bosom. We can 
fold the tired hands in the care of Him 
who, "watching over Israel, ndther 
slumbers nor sleeps" in subsequ^it 
history. 

"I know not where His islands lift 
Hieir fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care." 

C. Adolphe Livinostone. 
Port Henry y New York. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 



By Wallace B. Conant. 



NEGRO emigration and colonization 
have never been a popular theme 
for advocacy, mainly beciuise they have 
rardy been presented on their merits 
without personal bias and prqudice. 
Any project oi this nature is generally 
branded as impracticable — a stemming 
of the tide of natural progress and the 
currents of individual inclination. Usu- 
aUy the project has be^i opposed by the 
argument that it would involve forcible 
deportaticm, the uprooting of a contorted 
peo[de from thdr well-loved homea; in 
shorty the Acadian tragedy. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
thou^t of the friend. of the negro in 
AiB«arictf:~' 'Ev€fy 'me whV lQ10¥nL.the 
race by dose contact has learned that 
it possesses many high qualities and is 
capable of devdopm^it along certain 
lines. The colored people have made 

Scat strides since emandpation. They 
ve acquired a large amount of prop- 
erty iand gained the rudimaits of edu- 
cational training, while many of the race 
have achieved a worthy place in the 
communities where they Kve. 

As an ethnological question, viewed 
in its large rdations, these facts al prep- 
ress sign^ little as to what the solution 
of the '^race problem'' in America is to 
be. Professor Washington asserts diat 
the negro wiU r^nain in America. He 
has^ nevCTtbehss, counsded his people 
to let politics alone, and to devote them- 
sdves to industrial pursilits. This doc- 
trine, popular at ihe present time in the 
country at large, and especially in the 
North, makes its appeal to common 
aense, and, what seems more important, 
to die practical test of Northern philan- 
thropy. But, at the same time, the 
abandonment of the voting li^t and of 
the ambition to stand equal with the 
whites in public functions, is a virtual 
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acknowledgment of the central^prindple 
which the South has-alwayr&is^ted and 
■for which it fou^t:)that an insurmount-^ 
able radal hs^x^et divides the black and' 
the white races viikb neither personal! 
fortune fSDrlnental endowment can over- 
come. ' 
' - ^ Bili ^ropdr logic, the mental and 
material growth of the negro shduld lift 
him to a higher place in me dvfl life of 
hte South and insure him a larger measure 
of personal ri^ts and more influence in 
public coundk. 

It is jdain, however, that the progress 
of the race thus far has not produced 
these results. On the contrary, die 
negroes' political status has declined 
to an amadng extent during the past ten 
years, whQe their dvil ri^ts, guaran- 
teed them under the National Constitu- 
tion, have either been entirdy taken 
away or dse are hdd at the t^ider 
merdes of the 'f^ites. People lament 
over the condition of the Filipinos — a 
people without fuU self-govemm^it; let 
them look to the southern half of this free 
republic, 'f^ere six millions of native- 
bom citizens live practically as people 
without a country. 

In the matter c{ industrial position, 
it b veiy doubtful if the techniod train- 
ing at a few hundred colored men and 
women, such as is carried on at Tus- 
kegee and elsewhere, has not be^i 
greatly overmatched by the curtailing 
of positions for skilled labor 'f^ich the 
negro noi^l occupy but which are now 
denied him. Fordgn visitors to the 
cotton mills ot the Sou& Feeently were 
surprised to find no negroes emjdoyed 
at the looms, when plenty of cdored 
hdp was at hand. With the advance in 
general prosperity in the South has come 
the danger of reSnslavement throu^ the 
system of peonage. ^ j 
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To the casual obfierver, the Southern 
negro is the embodiment oi care-free 
contentment. But baieath the surface 
lies a d e e p undc P' Cun ' fa it of discoiit«it> 
which, with the increase of intelligaice 
tbroi^ edueatien, becomes yearij more 
intense. The race, with the very possi- 
bilHea lor^expiMision, is feeling its limita- 
tions more ke^y. 

Td^ th e whit e pebjAe the situation is 
more than ever before one of grave 
moiace. Peo{de oi the South know 
weD the dangers that arise from the many 
roving neffroes that are found eveiy- 
where in Aat section. The little learn- 
ing which is a dangerous thing makes 
many of the employed class insol^it 
and not to be relied upon» thereby crip- 
pling industries depend^it upon them. 
More than ever the white people are 
aware that their section is greatly ham- 
pered by the presence of a double popu- 
lation» in the disadvantages it entails of 
duplicating schods, churches and trans- 
poitatioA f«ciliti<^j and making, delK»te 
dassrlines between occu pati<ms thiftri^ 
** whife men's wSfff^ and ^'nc^groes ' 
wOTk.^' Tliey would ^adly throw off 
this incubus if they could, but no way 
has op^aed. It is not hard to see why 
negJTo education is not regarded as a 
panacea jfor the ills ^a^ ^oufh suffers^ 
Th^ South js struggling to place itself 
on alevd with the industnal civiliza- 
tions of the North and of Europe, but 
under present conditions this is extreoidy 
difficult. 

On this bare outline of the situation 
is based the argument that negro emigra- 
tion is the solution of the negro problem, 
from three points c{ view: 

1. It is desirable for the negroes them- 
selves, to enable them to develop a racial 
life away fr^ojbeblif^ ci caste stigma 
and lh^-'4al^^oly erf land and oSier 
advantages by the whites. 

2. It is desirable from the Southerners* 
stiuadpoint, in that it would lighten the 
burdiSir^eiitailed by a two-fold popula- 
tion, remove die dingers which the low 
and degraded of die cdored race offer. 



and enable the South to be American in 
the^-fag 'sense"15rilg: jiutial a iid political 
make-up. 

8. It is desirable for the nation as a 
whole^ as the completion of a work begun 
and carried forward by ibe two great 
idealists of the American systepi^ Jeffer- 
son and Lincpln» removing at last the 
cause of bitter division between brothers 
North and South. 

This at any rate is a broad ^lou^ 
hypothesis from which to argue a vexed 
question. Qnlv Destiny can bring to a 
harmony a theme to which human 
dulness and passion have set so false 
and uncertain a key-note. But in the 
past there have beai a few whose almost 
prophetic vision seems to have com- 
passed the whole design. About eighty 
years aeo a few broad-minded man, 
among Uiem Henry Clay of Kentucky, 
started Liberia, a colony for free Ameri- 
can negroes. Lincoln, in his prdiminary 
Emancipation Proclamation, specifically 
stated tnat the liberation of the blaclm 
was to enable them ** to cclomze in Africa 
or dsewhere." And no less discerning 
a mind than that of the author of Unck 
Tom*s Cabin prophesied the return of 
the freedm^i to thdr ancestral home. 
Liberia has beai mostly forgotten in the 
ncHsy material advance of Uie past cen- 
tury, but it still exists as a veiy worthy 
example of self-government in Africa, 
by the Africans, despite the craftiness of 
European governments and a frontier 
crowded with the aboriginal races of the 
Dark Continent. As exacting an English 
diplomatist as Sir Harry Johnston, in 
his rec^it work, Liberia^ leads one to 
believe that the little republic is a proper 
success, maintaining the ideals of Chris- 
tianity and freedom in the face of great 
obstacles. Doubtless it would prove 
a greater power in Africa if its small 
population were to be reinforced by a 
new influx of negroes from America — a 
movem^it which doubtless would be 
wdcomed by the Libenans, ^o now 
numbering (mly about 25,000, hdd a 
territory as large as England and inhabi-^ 
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tated in its hintralaiid by two millions 
of savages. 

But Liberia is only one of several trop- 
ical regions to which the negro mignt 
resort. 

The most pertinoDit [diase of the ques- 
tion seems to be: would negroes to any 
considerable number leave America tf 
given opp<»tunity and aid in doing so ? 
Of course, everything would dep^oid on 
the attitude of the recognized leaders of 
the race. Present coi^itions are evi- 
dently not ripe for such a movem^it. 
But it is the future that is bdng con- 
sidered; and time may bring forward a 
leader with the enthusiasm of a Moses 
to lead the race on a new pilgrimage. 

It is evident that the n^ro, and not 
the whites, must decide what the negro 
will do for himsdf. U the negto were 
the ward of the nation, as he began to 
be, in a manner, after emancipation, and 
as the Indian has long been, one mi^t 
expect the Uack to follow the red men's 

Cth to gradual extinction throu^ not 
vii^; to struggle for his place in the 
worid. But the negro is of a veiy differ- 
ent nature from the Indian. He takes 
readily to organization, is naturally coop- 
erative, as the numerous churches, lodges 
and soci^es show; very unlike tibe 
Indian, who, bereft of the fidds and 
woods that maintain his free, wild, 
individualistic life, embraces oblivion. 
More than this, the individual negro 
feds himself a part of a distinct and 
peculiar race, m certain ways the neg- 
roes in America resemble the Jews in 
their various periods of captivity and 
wandering, and in a remarkable manner 
the race finds itself reflected in the history 
of the Hdbrew people. More than any 
other class in this country, and perhaps 
more than any other peofde in the world, 
the negro reads the Bible, and reads it 
literally. He finds there a vital paral- 
Icjiism between the story of the Children 
of Israel in their wanderings and periods 
of slavery and his own race history. It 
is natural, th^i, that he should carry the 
analogy further and foresee for his race 



a final deliverance and^i Jbappy ^itrance 
intjX'Ganaan. *T)ft«[i as one goes threu^ 
the South, one hears in the cdored 
churches the eipressed yearnings toit 
thid^ coQsummation» 

Then,^ from the standpoint of the 
whites: It has been fredy argued thai 
the South needs the col<md people as 
laborers; that it cannot do without 
them; that they alone can endure field 
labOT injtbe^arm climate of that section. 
In refutation of this statement statistics 
show that m(M« than one-half (rf the cotton 
is laised by white labor. Europeans* 
espechdty from Southern Europe, would 
settle in ^V^Sdttthetn^ 'States WNe the 
negro absent. There is no reascm, as 
experience shows, why Italians and 
Austfians are not able to work in Georgia 
or the €&roIihar^wifli as - mudb. healtfi 
and comfort as in their native lands, 
^th the introduction of improved farm 
machiheiy any Nurlhem farmer could 
till th^-Soothem acres without undue 
discomfort. 

Southern people, as a whole, ^ould 
welcome a large exodus of landless 
negroes. A canvass by Idter of fifty 
leading Southerners — govnnors, educa- 
tors, editors — has brou^t to the writ^ 
a remarkable body of saitim^it in favor 
of the project. To the question : ** Would 
the South be better off were large numbers 
of negroes to emigrate?'' neariy all 
responded: "Yes, if we could get Euro- 
pean settlers to take their places.'* 
Some advocate^Mvemmental aid. Two 
or three name the Philippines or Porto 
Rico as desirable places for negroes to 
colonize. Many say that the nepoeA 
would be better to have a chance to 
devdop a civilization of their own. 

In a Georgia Sunday-school the leader, 
the brilliant young superintendent of 
the county schools, was discussing the 
words of St. Paul: *'God made c^ one 
blood all nations of men for to dwdl on 
all the face of the earth." The rdator, 
who was a visitor in the class, was curi- 
ous to see what disposal the leader would 
make of tUs seemingly '^hard sajring" 
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with the nq^ro brou^t into the scope 
of di« diflMsislon. Hb ttaidiitf wW 
speedily giv^i cheek, and a|[new view 
of the wh(de matter dawnedWon him 
whoi the leader passed on to ih^ tVkMd^ 
following^ in miich P^ul c<mtinues: 
^An4 ^th determined ... the bounds 
ef their habitation/' etc.» the leader 
g<iing on to explain these words as mean- 
ieg mt the Almi^ty made aU raoes to 
be as brothcvs but to dw^ api|rt» ea^ 
m his divinely a|^>ortioned put of tbe 
earth. Was not this ei^lanation a logical 
^e f Was it not good common s^ise ? 
I>oes it not abo help mightily toward 
Bcltting the vexing problem of the rdation 
Ammca bears to vai^ous races to-day 
-Japanese, FQifMno, Chinese^ Ncigro ? 

Disfranc^js^noDit, Nordiem indiffer- 
-^xitH^, South^n prejudice— minister omcais, 
seemind y» toe the n^roes' pxMpects. 
But in die large view» signs of hcqpe. Tlie 
race» now ^out of politics/' is a wb|eat 
^at eaa be handled without reference 
0r defer^K^ to any political party. 
Enough (rf funlrticiBm and mawkii^ 
sentjmentidism; enough wraii^ling and 
harsh words; now 1^ tfiere be some 
oen$truative statesmanship. Norlfbem 
ind^er^ce of late has done mudi to put 
the negro on his own resouites. Bace 
preiudice is in a large sense benefic^it, 
in uiat it has k^t the negro race remark- 
ably pure, purer than in any other coun- 
ti^— West Indies, South America or else- 
vm^e --preserving the race as a distinct 
body (rf population. This separateness will 
be effective in enaUing it to do its part 
IB histoty ^ich no mongrel race could do. 

Finally, th^i, is the idea practicable? 
Would it hot cost too much? Is not 
Africa too far off ? f^ 
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West Africa is hardly a half farther than 

to Liberia from Baltimore or Savannah 
via Llvnpool for about seventy-4^ 
^l(^hi. '^Before the middle of the hi 
century r^ular packets ran between 
BfdtiiMre and MottroviA. WA toch 
W9!tik)b, iAAA deimuid iMM cMite, 
the cosi of em^fiati<]g^woiild.Juird^ be 
Bk6ie tfata Ihat of JBuoopean pisMiMs 
coming to America. 

i^ussia has spent miHions to colmiiie 
Slb<Gfria. fibgland has hdped the Mtf^ 
plus of her owb ovowded^ eitiea, to Aus- 
tralia. Tile Salvition Anny has eiliib- 
lished flttiicessful colonies of Eng^ set- 
tlers in Canada, lliia ooimtiy, whidi 
has spent biUiom in a mSL strife to free 
a race from s^fdom, ouj^t not fO be- 
gnM%e a few fniUioM to set it on its feet 
as a people. 

Just as Russians are to-day by thou- 
sands leating their native land for a 
strange land of larger freedom, just as 
our own fathers crossed the seas to sedc 
a condition bettw suited to self-develop- 
meoft, just as in all ages great movements . 
ei populaticNi have taken place, to get 
away from economic pressure, escape 
tyranny, or seek rdigious or polittoal 
freedom, so the n^;ro, under the plan of 
an overruling power, may, at some future 
time, make iivhat will be the next gteat 
migration in history — an exodus from 
the land ol his serfdom and eariy training 
in the arts of civilization, back to the 
land of his origin, ^niiere, possessed of all 
he gained here, he may be the Altering 
wec^ in darkest Africa for the enlif^ten- 
m^it of that continent. 

Wallace B. Conant. 

Brookline, McLsaachuseUs. 
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"Whoever ocmki make two ears of oom or 1^ 
blades ol grasi to srow upon a qpotof grouDd'wtee 
<HiIv one gfaw hrfnaei diwci vea better jof ma^ikind 
ana does more essential serrioe to his country than 
tba whole race of poKtirM H W ."— Dtau D w ifilU ^i^ 

**lie who from the sofl he cultivates draws fcnth 
one additional sheaf of con sotcb manldndinore 
Hum he who presents them with a book.'*— Heman- 
dino St FSene: Pavl and Vvrffima. 

NOWHERE in the world is more 
organized effort made with better 
success to reduce these sentiments ex- 
pressed by Dean Swift and Hemandino 
St. Pierre into fruitful practice than at 
an institution conducted in the interests 
of negroes and North American Indians 
at the historical town of Hampton, 
Viiginia. At this institute'^e effort is, 
made to produce useful, wdl-balanced 
and clean-cut young men and womai 
who win go out ihto the communis 
and by right living or actual teaching, 
influence die masses to lead healthier, 
better lives. The pupil is discouraged 
from coosidmng book-learning an 
aciiievement in itself rather than a mere 
means to an end. Industrial and agsi- 
cultural training are employed, not only 
with a view to render the young men and 
women self-supporting and dep^idable 
citissens; but '^learning by doing** is 
also utilized as a baieficent and power- 
ful instrument for brain culture and 
character-forming. 

Hftinptop Institute was founded by 
Greneral Samud Chapman Armstrong 
five years after the emancipation of the 
American negro. The General had 
fought in many jntched battles to hdp 
free the negroes who were hdd in bond- 
age. Bdng a man of large sympathies 
and endowed with shrewd common 
sense, he realized that the liberation of 
the n^ro slaves did not absolve the 
United States from responsibility regard- 



ing thdr welfare. The white man had 
acknowledged the injustice and cupidity 
involved hi forcibly expatriating tiiie 
Africander from his native contin^it, 
transporting him to America, hdding 
his body in bondage and his mind in 
midnipht darkness. He undertook to 
free l£e negroes whom he had held in 
slavery, and pledged never again to 
enslave them; but this was not all that 
was needed. In addition, some sort 
of reparation had to be made to the 
aggrieved black man. A little over four 
million people had been set free; but 
the bondage of many decades had so 
enfeebled their minds and clouded their 
inteUects that they were more like weak 
and half-witted diildren, ruthlessly cast 
adrift, than grown-up men and women 
who had come into their own. Some- 
thing had to be done for these hdpless 
people — and done at once. 

The native genius of General Arm- 
strong combined with his large-hearted- 
ness, led him to resolve that he would 
devote his life to continuing the work of 
negro emancipation which had liberated 
the persons of the colored people, by 
setting free their minds and producing 
leaders amongst them who would make 
it their aim and ambition to use thrir 
abilities in the work of civilizing and 
modernizing their race. Both sexes 
would be taught how to live and work in 
order to do the maximum good to them- 
selves and their community. 

It was this peculiar situation which 
inspired the founder of Hampton Insti- 
tute to establish a schod which would 
make its sole purpose to put vnU -mfo 
the fitt4fers as wdl as the mindsjiit^e 
pupils. Until then education was purely 
intellectual. Pupils studied books only, 
and the education off eMd.ii 
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was entirely literaiy. It was tbe educa- 
ticm of tbe head alone — not an ** integral ** 
education, that is to say, the education 
of the whole man — head, heart and hand. 
General Armstrong protested against this 
system of education. Enforced labor 
on the plantation, done in some instances 
under the most bestial conditions, with 
the lash constantly hdd over their heads, 
had led the negroes to feel that physical 
work and slavery were synonymous — 
that labor in the field and workshop 
was the curse of Cain rather than a 
potent agency for good; and mere 
Uteraiy education would doubtless have 
accentuated this hatred for manual work 
in the newly-freed Africanders. In found- 
ing the Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute the General sou^t to 
produce men and women 'who would 
ccoistitute an actual pillar of strength to 
the community and "whose direct as well 
as indirect influence would evermore 
tend toward making the negroes, young 
and Mi rich and poor, refdize that aU 
labor is worth while, holy and conducive 
to the colored man's real wdl-being. 
It is hard to determine whether or not 
the kind-hearted veteran of the CivQ 
War foresaw that he was establishing 
an institution which would show the 
weak-sighted educator his crudeness of 
conception and faultiness of method, 
and tnus eventually work a revcduti<m 
in educational ideals and methods; but 
it is certain that this man realised the 
value of preparing the negro boy and 
girl for life, while at school, and used 
eveiT means in his power to perfect the 
maoiineiy which would translate this 
ideal into actuality. 

The seed was sown in the year 1868. 
To give a palpable and concrete form to 
the principle upon which the school was 
founded, the Institute adopted a seal 
idiich vividly portrayed the correlation 
cf the work of brain and brawn. Sheaves 
cf wheat, a plow resting against a pile 
cf ho6ks on wnich stood a globular model 
cf the world, in the foreground of the 
seal, graphiodly symbolized the inter- 



dependence of muscle and mind. In 
the background the sun of knowledge 
was shown rising over the mountains of 
ignorance and shedding its pristine glory 
over a wide expanse of blue waters- 
whereon steamboats were proudly mov- 
ing. A teacher's table and tools of 
industry further emphasized the intent 
of the institution. 

It would have defeated the object for 
which the schod was founded to make 
it lean heavily on governmental crutches, 
or even to make it denominational or 
sectarian; nor would it have been ccm- 
sonant with the object the institution 
was to fulfill to go to the other extreme 
and let the negro children grow up as 
soulless materialists and conscienc^ess 
money-grubbers. The idea^ of the insti- 
tute was not to product sectarian men 
and women, but to graduate piipQs 'who 
would lead wholesome and normal live? 
and endeavor, in a kind, sympathetic 
manner, to train other members of the 
race to live in a healthy, frugal, industri- 
ous and useful way; to so saturate the 
hearts of the male and female students 
with moral training that, throu^ catho- 
licity <rf spirit, they would voluntarily 
do genuine missionary work among their 
less fortunate fellov^. 

Ei^ty-five or ninety per cent, of the 
negroes resided in villages, and in one 
way or another derived their livelihood 
from work on the farm. A course in 
scientific and modem methods of agri- 
culture and allied branches was therefore 
deemed an imperative necessity. The 
pupils had to be shown the use of up-to- 
date farm machinery; initiated into the 
mysteries of employing scientific fertfl- 
izers; instructed in the art of stock and 
poultry raising and making dairy prod- 
ucts. The foUy of such superstitions as 
the effect ci the moon on the crops 
had to be instilled into them. The 
boys had to be tau^t the best ways of 
wheelwrighting, carp^itry, blacksmith- 
ing, putting up frame houses, and other 
industries and trades vital to their future 
weU-being. TT^ose ^^^p^^jnihf^Jigjw 
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dpporhlkiity Hhd #ftnt^ to reside in the 
cRM iMl t6 M cottched in ikiidiAiitdil 
Itbd elcjctjridj engiiKderfl!^; di^ moderli 
!Ett«ttkddii xA dfflcte tt^6l4L; ti^e IHt^t devieM 
Sft^bydd in eOnHiMicildism abd indU^- 
tlritdism. 

EdiKditin^ th(^ male and n^ectit^ 
ttl« ttaihihg tf th^ feiiiale ^icm irf tfa« 
negro community would hate biMi moi^ 
{M^ftldid^ than th^ tMtiUlng df die bildn 
Wtfhdut th6 d6Velop^to^ df dkiB (tf hand. 
]jftipi^i0fti^ die ''uterha- Mk** Tddiodt 
pix>yidittg equd 6p|k^t^nitied fd^ ""the 
i^er half ** Would haVe |)rddUced A fiasM 
tki di^ hbmfe. Tht6 tinletfered Wife ^nd 
xnddie^ Would etert direbt aild ihdbed 
InfiUencie td undo the Wdrk of die Indti- 
tttt^ hwl hcftd back the modernized hi^e 
memb^ of die thrxAlj. llie haAd^ of 
the aiOek dt pt6gt^isA WoiiM hot bulf 
M idt hbck by unedti^tM he|{»o womeh, 
bat the un^d chhtM of die two mm^ 
would catide fricti<tti tind dldharmony. 
p^i sti«^ and storm hi the faoHM. 
THe pre-natal and podt-nMAl effects upcA 
thi ebflditn would prove butiefttl and 
iil a measure in^r the useftilness of the 
ifaing generation. The institution wotild 
lUive signally foiled in accomplishing its 
initial ^ject unless it sought to provide 
for the eidightened meti it hiUl produced^ 
women who W6uld^ in die tidiest sebse 
of the wofd, be their helpmeets^ comrades 
and coiiniSidoib. Tlie Ihstitttte had U> 
recogbiste that the man Imd woman wer^ 
the complements of each odier; that 
neidiei* was the ^tiperior of the odier; 
that the evolation 6t one meant the u{ri[ift 
df the odier. It wad evident that the 
prq^mderance of eSthar dem^t would 
lead to a lop-sided development of society. 

The institution had, therefore, to be 
coMticiktional. Means had to be devised 
and the isydtem of co^dudrtion had to be 
platmed in such a manner that it Would 
tend toward the progression of the two 
sexes and n<^ endanger or wreck the 
moral lives df die students. It was 
ttecessaty to institute a humane though 
a strict syst^n of discipline to regulate 
the lives of the bdys and girls ih the 



classrodm as wdl as die boarding hduses, 
sd that the feieieft wdilld come in contact 
With endi dther to esfcrdsd a ^Kiieilt fbh-ie 
fo^ ^fodd aUd Hot ti^ evil. Flirthenhbl% 
cMi^ hM to bfe «setblM!d Uiat the Insti- 
tiite wouM hot traiisf oral die giib intd 
meik. The scbcicd wduM h&ve fliiled in 
ift primiiiy &ttibltid& had it Idldwed 
die thdlii^ df Wome^ td pfdMed iddi^ 
tides ideAfieal wtth thitt rf the meti. R 
woM hlbt^ tiieam Meerffig directi)r agAIUtt 
the utiited tblices ol nature if die ihsfitu- 
tioil h4d failed to i^ecdgnise die d^>eciil 
ddmaiii of wdmafi aild prdtMe iilstftie- 
tidll atdtt^ lines that Would fit h«i^ t^ 
beednie i f6ree ill h^ dWn mpheiN^ of 
Work. 

General Anhstroiig's IdM was td estlib^ 
llsh ftti instltllti^ that Would ^Uible th« 
girt-istud^^ td devdop skin ill die Aff6, 
trad«l and iiidu^tried tot It^lbh die Wiits 
peculiarly deigned. He Aimed td tbkhk 
t gdod houi^dcei^ier of the cdldM giH, 
td teftdi het hdW td ^it f(^ th^ hdu^ 
And fulnifiire, to keep it cleaft and dtlM- 
fifee^ sAUitaiy aikd healthy; to ecoddiM- 
cally and effecteallv manage her kttdieik; 
to t^ach her to codk, Aot only savoty add 
tempting but whdesome tod healthy 
meals, llie ideal wAs to prepAl^ the 
gid for the duties of Wif^odd and 
modieAddd. Hie instructiom was sd 
modded diat it Would dev^dp die 
initiative and decision of character of 
the girl so she Would be capable df pei*- 
forming any natural tasks that mig^t 
be entrusted to h(^. The Generid redo^- 
nised diat( as a nurse> woman was the 
superior of man. Tha^ore, she should 
be educated to take care of the sick. He 
also realized that, by heredity, temp<m- 
ment and indinaticm, the woman was, 
par excdlence, the tiainer of charact^ 
and the educator of the child. Arranges 
ments were, therefore, to be made sd 
that the institute would t^der die 
woman capaUe of bringing up her own 
children and succ^sfully directing; the 
education df odier peojj^es' boys And 
giris. The school was to take in hud 
the education ^i^W^^qj^U^ dniy 
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with a view to •nable her to do bes own 
cooking, sewing wad housekeeping in im 
impro^ way so that she would not look 
upon these tasks as drudgery; but also 
to so diiect her natural talents wd iacr 
ukics that she would be able to r^er 
the community the maximupi of good 
hj employing herself in the channels 
for idiich Providence bad intended her. 
General Armstrong was a de^ student 
qI human nature and knew the bane ot 
farcing a chSd through a stereol^fped 
and inflexible groove. He was noi like 
the oldrtime doctof who endeavored to 
cure multtfacioiis disease by means of 
a solitary specific. His knowledge of 
ike human plant was so extensive and 
intensive that be knew positive injury 
would result by unintell^gently foiming 
ft to devdffi in diametrically the <^posite 
direction from that in whid) nature 
intended it to grow. The enforcemmt 
of a fixed, unrdfintmg cunknilum i^ 
resented, to Genesfl Armstrong, as much 
of a concentrated and obvious f ol^ as the 
endeavor to nud^e a plant' grow 
roots upward. To him the educ^imi 
of the difld naeessarily meant the rccofr 
nition of his individuidifty. His Wit was 
to study the child, find out its special 
indinf^tions and then to treat it its a 
human being with special rin^ts and 
pnvilq^es ctf its own, and not as a mm^ 
piece of metfl to beluunmered into shape 
after a stfereoQ^ped modd. He reasoned 
that an unyiddiog curriculum was as 
b^d as an attempt to make water run 
up hill. He fdt that the first aim of 
the educator ouj^t to be to find out the 
bent of mind of tne pupil. Hisknowledge 
of the world assured him that there was 
no use whatever— that, in fact, th^te 
was positive harm, in endei^voring to 
run counter to nature's laws. He biew 
that the only way which sdence hi^s 
denumstrated was to conform to nature's 
forces-r-that the way of evdution con- 
sisted in proceeding along the lines of 
least resistance and not firitterii^ away 
vital eofogy and producing friction by 
an cffpKt to subvert tibe natmnd law. Hr 



therefore set out, not to break the will p| 
the d^ild, bi|t to ftn^^gthfo it— ^^ fpi 
conform conditions to bis thiBori«s, b\it 
nikfs to study conditions apd tbw m^fi 
an honest effort to lufet f^pd ip^ster thfm. 

Th^e ideiJs pf General 4rmiitirfn)g 
hitve npw been widejy di¥0^i^t^» •Bll 
the worU h^ b^pip tP pnsf^ b^n ^ 
we of thfi grwlwt ed^cato^ it bay pyftr 
duc^d. H|f ideids cppkl not but h||iff| 
vitali«pd md n^od^rnif^ tba f9fi^» 
ffWifi^ed n^odp <rf edHf^tiofi n^ 
iMde tbem sAsp^, pipre ^a|ctici|) a^fl 
smre useful, fiwt th^ Gewei^ wsft ft<4 n 
mfte ^j-ATpmfsf. H^ ya4 4» ifit^isdj 
f(f9c^/caA mw. P^ fpynderf ^f H^qQh 
tiw NQEWd Wtfl Agricil|tu|5§J }i#i1^ 
in ]{t«t8 wd died in 1W9, ^flinr living bug 
enough to 8^0 the little flip he b§d pjAPta^ 
dev^i^ into # cqIossi4, Mri^x^Fn tree 
imd opmrnenoe tq fHrnish vo/mj 4)pleto 
to reproduce its <WP Wl¥*- 

The Hamptm ^orinal fmd Al^^-? 
tnral Institnt^ ymi started i^ ^ yi^ff 
bmnbb^ iwd VAostjei^tipn^ fnanper. Qn 
oRfoing fiftf«n pupils w^P wfo^ m 

i^ IwsHak pf ^ jMitptfPA. H bfigim 
Vikfi fi 9tnmin, in W ui^miteptioHB w||y, 
gaining mqr« T^^m^ mod strsngth f^ il 
Wfi9t idong. T%^ in#titutioi| ^pfas bA|i)^ 
on the fajl^ tbftt tbf pryn^p)^ which M 
to its esta b fa bT Wn t wevp i4ta| ftnd W^Vi 
^PPiPl tp t)ie innate goo^nc^ p| hiHu^^ 
ity and lead to voluntary cqop^intipp. 
Qener^ Afmt^ong 1919s pot pn)y a gfeat 
inan; he wiM» irfflo ^ goqd man. Qf 
was a m^^ of Urge ffMth. |^p waf 
extremdy m^ignetip. £ps pprsonality w#il 
sudi that whe^sei^ be went %n4 whom- 
ever he H^, he enlisted their sympi^thief 
in the ci^yse which wi^ dearest to his 
bpart. %% b said about him that he b%^ 
such a {^easing personality, such a man}y, 
genuine pumner of iipei^king, syco 1^ 
noble and open for^eitd an^ f^c^ tbftt 
\o see him onpe was to remember b^W 
always and to become his friend. Ther^ 
W9S something about his stately %4re, 
courtly coiintenance, soldieiiy cf^riage, 
silv^ tongue ^d ega^f^^, inpisive ^Xk 
that men of laigp ineans, apd pyep mpn 
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with limited TesouTces» vdunteered to 
share with him the privilege of helfHiig 
to set on thdr feet a race dt people that 
had been profoundly wronged by greedy 
and grasjnng white men. 

Tbis does not mean, however, that 
this brave soul had an easy task — that 
money flowed so easily that the work of 
ihe Institute could be carried on smoothly 
and without the loss of a night's sleep. 

Ndther in the eariy portion of the 
Institute's life nor now has it suffered 
from a plethora of resources. The need 
for money is always acute and has been 
so throu^out the annals of the institu- 
ti<m. In fact» at the presait time, the 
principal of the Institute spends flie 
major portion of his time out campaign- 
ing and canvassing for funds. 

The schod is as much alive to-day as 
it was when General Armstrong first 
breathed into it the breath of life. One 
essential sign of life is that it shows con- 
stant growdi. life and growth may be 
said to be synonymous. Hampton Insti- 
tute has been so alive that it has c<»istantly 
been expanding, evdving and reaching 
out. Eveiy year some new addition has 
been made. A new building has been 
reared, a new printing-press installed, 
some new departments added, or new 
furniture has been bou^t to rejdace that 
whic;^ has been rendered unserviceaUe 
by time and use. 

The evolution of Hampton Institute 
has established the fact that a kindly 
Providence looks after institutions started 
and ccmducted by unsdfish men and 
women to promote the welfare of society. 
In the life-histoiy of this school the 
money always has come whenever the 
need for it was pressing. At times and 
often the founder of Bbmptcm and his 
corpel of cooperatois*. passed many anxious 
days and restless nights, not knowing 
how urgent bills were to be met; but 
they always have been paid, the money 
always has come for their liquidation; 
many times it has come in a way as if the 
earth parted in two and deep down, from 
its womb, threw up into the air a rich 



treasure of gold and then the partition 
hermetically sealed itsdf again. It reads 
more like a romance than a de facto 
description, the way tiadespeofde and 
business men have trusted G^eral Arm- 
strong and his helpers. Even the young 
boys and girls studying in the Institute 
have shown such an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of what was being done for them 
that they have voluntarily foresworn 
the necessities of life so that a cog would 
not stop the revdution of the institution's 
wheeb. It is related that a few years 
after the establishmait of the Institute 
the influx of students became so strong 
that the boarding accommodati<»s w^e 
too narrow for mem. As a temporary 
measure the General jntched tents and 
many of the older boys vdunteered to 
sleq> and live in them. One of these 
vdunteers was Mr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, who has since grown to be an edu- 
cationalist of worU-wide r^mtation, a 
reformer who stands probably head and 
shoulders above others of his race. He 
states that one cold nig^t a gust of wind 
blew away the tent and left its inmates 
without shelter. But, with justifiaUe 
pride, he points out that none of the occu- 
pants of the tent was heard making 
complaints. Every one was eag^ to 
accommodate the General and so gra- 
uine was this interest that none of the 
students ever tired of making all manner 
of sacrifices for him and for tibe prindfdes 
he represented. 

A great secret of General Armstr<Mig*8 
success was that he did not attempt to 
domineer. His unusual humility always 
caused him to call what would usuaHy 
be termed his ^assistants' or ^sub- 
ordinates" his *^ helpers." He always 
looked upon them as his comrades, 
his brothers. He always treated th^n 
as his peers. He was nev^ known to 
issue any ^orders." He merely made 
"'suggestions." He made no distinction 
between the ''white" and '"black" hdpers; 
nor did he have any "favorites." All 
found favor in his siriit. All he endea- 
vored to utilize. All he talked witibi can- 
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didly. AD he loved affectionately. The 
Gtemral was a man who got along beau- 
tifully with every one. Never was he 
known to have quarrded or quibbled. 

Another secret of General Armstrong's 
success was that he never attempted to 
do too much himsdf . Whatever some- 
body else could do just as well, he did 
not tiy to do. He recognized and 
worked on the principle of "division of 
labor." His constant aim was not to 
make himself the jHvotal point of the 
institution, not to make it so dependent 
upon himsdf that if he chose to pull 
away from it the school would fall to the 
ground. He made eveiy effort to gradually 
eliminate himsdf. He aimed and suc- 
ceeded in producing other men who would 
shoulder the wheel when he was gone, and 
his successor. Dr. HoUis Burke Frissell, 
D.D., LL.D., a white man of unusual 
talents and rare administrative powers, 
has ever since General Armstrong's 
demise been the principal cS the Institute 
and kept it evdving along the lines laid 
down by the found^. 

Thus the ball set rolling by a single 
person is being not only kept in perpet- 
ual motion, but its velocity is c<»istantiy 
increased by a large number of white as 
wdl as jnegro men and women vitally 
interested in the movement. The Gen- 
eral has been dead for fifteen years or 
more, but his work is beinj;; carried on 
by others, not in a half-hearted, listiess, 
drawling sort of manner, but with an 
increasing impetus and enthusiasm. 

The most vital princifde up(m which 
Bamptcm Institute is founded is that it 
not coily endeavors to create leaders and 
self-supporting mai and womai, but 
it is conducted <m such practical and 
hdjrful lines that the willing student 
can go through the entire course without 
investing mudli m<m^ of his own. The 
Institute makes use of the student labor 
and allows them its full equity, whidli 
goes toward liquidating the expenses of 
the boy or giri pujMl. 

The school to-day comprises 100 build- 
ings which stand on a plantation <rf 188 



acres. Many of these buildings weri > 
"sung up**— that is to say, built by 
students while pleasantiy singinff. Th^ 
are built of bricks made by the scholars on 
the grounds. A great deal of the equip- 
ments used in the class-rooms, such as 
tables, chairs, benches, upholsteries and 
furnishings, were made in the workshops 
and factories of the Institute. In several 
of the buildings almost everything but the 
galvanized iron roofing was supplied by 
die trade shops connected with the school. 

The Institute employs over 120 officers 
and teachers and has an average attend- 
ance of 1,200 students who come from all 
parts of the United States. The cost 
of the running expaises of the institution 
is slightiy over $200,000 a year. The 
permanent endowment fund amounts to 
$1,500,000. Since \he year 1878, provi- 
sion has been made to teach young men 
and women bdonging to the race of 
North American iQdians. Ninety-et^t 
Indian boys and girls were in the Insti- 
tute during 1907. The|SUnited States 
Government, through an annual Con- 
gressional appropriation, expends $167 
for each of the Indians up to 120 that 
it sends to the school. The state of 
Virginia also assists the schod to the 
extent of $10,000, annual interest on 
one-third of the land-script fund of 
Virginia, appropriated to the Institute 
towards the agricultural and military 
training of the students. Besides these 
sources of income, $100,000 have to be 
rabed annually to meet the deficit in 
eiq>enses. The school buildings are val- 
ued at $600,000 and are all paid for and 
free from debt. 

The schod hdds sessions both in the 
daytime and during evenings.']j|In the 
day, training is given in trades, agricul- 
ture and academic and nomud courses. 
Academic studies are abo tau^t in the 
evoiing to those who work with their 
hands during the day, pursuing practical 
studies where they actually learn to turd 
out first-class work of commercial value; 
by this means they not only become expert 
t^kchers, skilled farmers and wOTkmea 
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but ean sufficient money to pay all or 
most of their expenses. 

The Institute teaches the students the 
Tahie of ec<momy and gives them instruc- 
tion in the transactions necessaiy to the 
acquiring of land» hous^, live stock, etc. 
Account books are kept by every student 
showing monthly recdpts and expendi- 
tures and eveiycare is taken to ipculcate 
th^ vahie of continuing such a habit 
throu^ life. The pupib are tau^^t 
how to work with and without expensive 
machineiy in fields factoiy or home, so 
that they will be able to adjust their 
knowledge to the amount of money fit 
their copomand. 

Over one biyndred students |;o out on 
Sundays to the cabins* jail, poor-house 
apd ^nday-schod and lead and com- 
fort the sick, dd, poor and criminal. 
They frequently mend fences or cabins 
or make jnud^is for the helpless. The 
Kng's Dauj^ters prepare Christmas 
boxep for countiy schools and make 
dothing for orphans and oM people. By 
these and various other means th^ misr 
aiqnaiy spirit is cultivate in bot^ the 



male and female students. Tbe Insti- 
tute issues an illustrated mcmthfy mag* 
a^ine caUed The Southern Worksum. 
The publicaticm department of the Insti- 
tute also publishes froip time to time 
leaflets on topics vital to the ^volution 
of the n^gro pec^le. A vast nni^ber of 
subjects ar^ treated in a li^jd and simple 
s^le. Oosely connected with the work 
01 the publication office ia that of t^e 
Hampton Negro Conference, which mf^ 
at the institution every summer* Fiv^ 
hundred teachers and prpminent b^sinesn 
and professional men chih tpg^er 
tp discuss questions appertaining tq thf 
morals, h^th, <9C(Wpmi<? welmr^ {^^d 
educational ccmditions #mong the Afrp- 
Americans. 

The proof of the schpol is in it? pV{^« 
Ont of th^ 6,000 graduates an<) under- 
graduates that the instituticm has qept 
out, only two have bwn recorded W 
criminals. The rest ^xe engaged in 
useful work in the spools* fa^gri^t 
shops, farms and homes of ^e country. 
Saiwt NiP4i- J^cj. 

Chieagq, lUwWf. 
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FREEDOM to speak and write widi- 
out restraint, subject only to pun- 
ishm^t in the courts and by due process 
of law for criminal utterances actually 
niade, is a fundamental American right. 
The state constitutions have guarded 
this ri^t with great care from local 
attack, and the Federal Constitution 
guards it froni Congressional invasion. 
Yet its integrity is recklessly assailed 
with evei7 new question that evolves 
heated controveisy, when one side to 



the controversy happens to be politically 
weak and the other strong. 

The case of Lovejoy Ae abolitionist, 
who was murdered by a pro-slavery mob, 
furnishes an historic illustration* A pub* 
lic meeting at St. Louis denounced the 
paper he published there, because it 
condemned hu?nan slaveiy; and the 
resolutions of that meeting made the 
distinction that is always nuule by ineo 
whp, while professing to believe in free 
speech* ohject to what they are pleased 
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to ea|l its "abuse." Those resolutions 
4^Ql#ie() that the Constitutionfd gnar^r 
teQ9 of trefi speech and a free press T^ere 
not intended to permit the free discus- 
sion of s)ayei7» either orally or in 
print' 

This spirit of intol^nmce hivs revived 
t«-day. Ynijih no one would think of 
defiying to another th^ right to di^cuf^ 
tfie qu^tioQ pf chattel stovc^iy, i^ll dis- 
cufsionf of th#t s^l^ject Imng hannks^ly 
4^)i^ie^lie now, jet # tendency tq pror 
lubit discussions pf what may po^Uy 
be other forms pf fibtyery is everywhere 
VMMiifest. Iliere are abundant indica- 
tiiHW, top, of ^tt^ indifference tp the 
d^fti^ve effect ^ppp the vitality of 
the pripoipleis of 4m^ricap gpyenmient 
of sqch prphihitipn9. 

Soin^tim^ this highly diuigero4^ Hrt-^ 
d^liqr iiiuperts itsdf agipn^t public m^U 
i|^ of w^gfcingfPffl. A ^ii^atipiial in<r 
^tfuicf ufas thf? n^qent dispersal by 
mORmted police qf a iQ^istilig of wnfw^ 
I^oyi^ ^orlwgspeQ f^t Upion Squai^, 
Nfw T(ofJf. Vm WW iipon pretense 
t|iM pa pemiit for the m^ng b^Kl bee^ 
qi)>tai9«E| in ^^eomlance with the ^i|al 
reqm'rement fw ptw^t mi^^ngi. BJut 
in {^ ibf permit h%^ been applied for 
m the im^ way And iffnf^. As tbf 
place WW pw M which buige sfve^ mept"- 
iilgs fgfe comfRiffily hpld, and for whiph 
pmwts %re uiHiaUy granted as mittt^r 
of qmfim* thoTQ could have bpra w other 
moti^ f(^ refusing th^ permX than to 
restraifi frepdam of spepch by and in 
bph^ of woriqi^gmpn in distiCW. 

For the wofit part, howeypr, thp te^- 
denpy to restrain freedom of 9peech and 
of the press i^ ei^^ibited against persons 
known a9 ''anarchist^." The recent 
assault by a policp paptain in CJhicago 
upon Emina Goldnutn is an instance in 
point. She had been introduced at a 
lawful public meeting fpr thp purpose 
of speaking. H^ theme wa^ an expla- 
nation of anarchy. Before she had 
uttpr^ a swtence» a pdice captain, 
backed by a large detail of policp vfhich 
had crowded into the hall, forbade her 



proceeding, and, seising her in a ruffianly 
manner, ejected her from the rppm. 
lUs action was doubtle^ intended to 
excite the audience to resistance. If it 
had been i^i audience of the old American 
type, his purpose would probably have 
h«en aoQompliBhed; bnt this audipnoe 
wa9 compo^ largely (^ Bupsians apcu?- 
tomed to submitting without prot^ to 
^unnnaiy interfprence^ with free apeech, 
and no disorder le^nlted. 

A similar thon^ vpstly IQcire daagerr 
ous vidatiop of Vie eonstitntional guarr 
antees, i? thp recent one of the Post-QSSe? 
Pepartment, apting under Presidential 
prdein, in arbitr^y eyeluding from 
newspaper mailing rij^ts a New ^e?spy 
pappr printpd in Italian, bpcau^e it has 
published ""seditipui? Kbd?." Thif if 
conviction wi^put ^ healing, |in4 pupr 
ishment withoift a trial, {t iwmits ^ 
9 bi^rpau ^t Waahington ahsolnte power 
to b^ frpm n^wippppr mailing rij^ti 
any newspaper which thp politi^ P^rty 
in power dioofcf to snppr^ W "^Hdir 
tiPMp." Prpm web an a^swit Mpm 

freedom of the press, the dist^ncp ^ ^ 
licensing fiyatem wj^ 9 cpnsor is npt far 
aw^y. If a Wa^ung^ bnrew W^J 
stop th? puhlipation pf fi p^ppr became 
thp burppu pons^ers it ''seditious,'^ 
newspapers will have to a^k for a c&[^ot 
to delermlnp ifpr thpm in Mv^npe what 
utten^ce^ ^P b^irew will xqgwd aft 
''seditious.'' 

In defending untmmmpled frepdom 
of speech imd of the press, we mpl^e n9 
applogy for criminal utterances. Thi^ 
ff^om is entirply cpnsistpnt with rpspon*- 
sibility for what js uttpTpd. libpbare 
lustly pnnishable, slander is justly pun- 
ishable, ej^ortation^ to murder are justly 
punishable, and seditious utterances may 
be punished if the people 90 insist — aU 
without prejudice to fie^om of speech 
and of tue press. But pnnishm^t for 
unlawful uttprances after lawful trial 
and conviction, is a very different t^ing 
from prevention of utterances i^itrfirily 
and without trial, upon thp iudgment <tf 
a postal or polfpe ofiBcial. 
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IS Emma Goldman, on the occasion 
mentioned above, had been permitted 
to proceed with her speech, and had 
counseled assassination, she would have 
be^i lawfully subject to an ordeily 
prosecution for crime. If the Italian 
newspaper in New Jersey has published 
criminal matter, its proprietors and 
editors are subject to prosecution. The 
right to speak and print is subject to 
responsibility for what is said and 
printed. But the right itsdf is absolute. 
No American court would prohibit the 
publication of a libd by injimction, 
whether the libd were seditious or 
otherwise, and though it threatened 
property ri^ts. Neither would any court 
enjcHn a publication advising crime. 
Eveiy court would instantly say that such 
publications are for the consideration 
of the grand juiy after they are made. 
If it is so important, then, that courts 
shall not prevent free speech with injunc- 
tions, how much more important that 
postal officials shall not prevent it with 
an arbitraiy censonship nor p<dicemen 
with their dubs. 

When Emma Gddman stepped for- 
ward to explain anarchism, she should 
have been protected by the police, not 
assaulted by them. If her explanation 
had compiehended advice to murder 
she should have been arrested in an 
orderiy way upon an appropriate accusa- 
tion ujoder the law, and in due course 
fdaced upon trial for criminal utterances. 
The same course should be followed 
in the case of the New Jersey editors. 
But if her exjdanation of anarchy, or 
thar exhortations in behalf of anarchy, 
consisted of arguments against the right 
or the expediency of coercive govern- 
ment, the arguments are not answered 
by calling them ** seditious.'' 

Although I believe in coerdve govern- 
ment —the less the better, however, within 
the limits of necessity— yet I am not 
immodest enough to insist that my belief 
shall settle the matter. It Emma Gold- 
man believes otherwise, why may not she 



be right instead of I? To answer that 
question I must know to what extent 
and why she believes otherwise. And I 
cannot know this unless her right at 
utterance is faithfully conserved. As of 
Enmia Goldman and her opinions, so 
of everybody else and their opinions. So 
of the Union Square meeting which was 
dispersed as it assembled. So of the 
New Jersey paper which has been sup- 
pressed without a trial. So also of the 
people whose meeting to protest against 
this lawless act was riotously dispersed 
by a lawless police order. 

No harm can come from the free 
expression of opinion, but only good. 
Is that government best which governs 
least? Let us Usten to its advocates. 
Is that sodety best in which there is no 
government at all ? Let us listen to its 
advocates. Or, if we will not listen 
oursdves, let us at least prove our con- 
fidence in our inerrant opinions by 
tolerating freedom of debate. Above 
all things, let us not be so mean as to 
deny to the advocates of weaker opinions 
that freedom of speech which we daim 
for oursdves, nor so cowardly as to see 
this d<me without our protest. 

Do we fear deadly crimes from incen- 
diaiy utterances? Let us learn from 
experience, as we may already from his- 
torical study and reflection, that incen- 
diaiy utterances in the open are lurm- 
less. Do we fear riots from street meet- 
ings ci the ''lower classes"? Let us 
send the police there to preserve the 
peace instead of breaking the peace. 
Do we fear whdesale lawlessness by 
any dass ci the people ? Let us insist 
upon rigid law abidingness by the 
servants of the peo[de. It is in faithfully 
conserving that great inheritance oif 
ours— free speech and a free press — 
and in the spirit laigdy, as wdl as in the 
letter narrowly, that we shall find our 
best guarantees <rf peace and order and 
progress. 

Louts P. Pear. 

Chicago^ III. 
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n. THE GROWING DESPOTISM OF OUR JUDICIARY. 



Bt Thbodobb Schboedbb. 



THE FOUNDERS of our Republic 
thought they had established here 
a government of fallible men by fallible 
men. Because of the proneness of such 
to err, and in the interest of political 
b^terment, all our constitution (so it 
was thought) guaranteed us the right 
of free speech and a free press, among 
other reascms, that our servants, the pub- 
lic officers, mi^t have thdr official acts 
subjected to criticism and the public, by 
ballot, express its approval or disap- 
proval. It was thou^t that rule by 
divine right had been abolished forever, 
and criticism of officials was no longer 
to be a punishable affront to the Almighty 
whose iproxy they impudently had as- 
sumed to be. 

We also thought we had established 
govemm^it according to law, as dis- 
tinguished from the despotism according 
to tCe arUtrary edicts of men. It was 
provided by our constitutions that no 
man should be deprived of life, liberty 
or property, except by due process of 
law, which meant by prior known, gen- 
eral, uniform and certain rules. How- 
ever, the lawlessness and despotism of 
our judiciary is slowly but surely entrench- 
ing itsdf b^nd a steady growdi of prece- 
d^its, which are fast converting these 
^servants'' ci the people into lawless 
masters, who may arbitrarily punish all 
who dare to criticise their official con- 
duct, even though such criticism is 
unprohilnted, even by an unconstitu- 
ti(xial statute. 

The latest outrage of this sort to come 
under my notice is about to be perpe- 
trated in the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota. ^^One Francis ^B. Hart, a promi- 
nent lawyer of Minneapolis, was guilty 
of bdUeving that the courts of his state 
were not above its constitution and that 
therrfore under the latter he had a right 



at least to make a respectful criticism 
of some decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Accordingly he prepared a lengthy and 
dignified review of officially reported 
judicial opinions, the net result of which 
was to exhibit such contradictions and 
manifest disregard of elementary prin- 
ciples as to demonstrate at least the 
intellectual bankruptcy of the politicians 
who h(dd the judicial job. This lengthy 
document was sent to the chief justice 
of the state, to the Governor, and pub- 
lished in the daily newepapers of the 
state about December 7, 1907. I repeat 
that though severdy critical and very 
convincing, it was dignified in tone and 
judicial in spirit. 

Accompanying that copy of the indict- 
ment of judidid '* intelligence," which 
was sent to Governor Johnson, was a 
special letter containing this statement: 

'"My object in preparing the paper is 
to present in an oideriy manner the char- 
acter of all^;ed grievances existing against 
the court, and to advise the court thereof 
that proper inquiry may be made (1) as 
to whether they are in fact grievances — 
that is, are the decisions referred to, or 
any of them, right ? (2) If not rig^t, 
is it possible in the making of them for 
the court to have been honestly wrong? 
(3) If not, is such flagrant disr^^ard and 
vidation of the rights of litigants with- 
out warrant of law or any apparent 
honest purpose or excuse, a just cause of 
impeachment?^ 

I cannot too often repeat that Mr. 
Hart's arraignment of tne court was 
dignified and convincing to real lawyars 
and was no vidation of any statute or 
prior-known rule of the court, and yet 
the Supreme Court has appointed a 
special commission to disbar this man 
for having the temerity to bdieve them 
unfit to hold their hig^ office, and to 
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express convincing reasons for his con- 
viction. Bi^4 these reaspDs nfi^ beeifi 
so veiy c<mvincing Mr. Hart would cmlj 
have seemed ridiculous, and, of course, 
it is not thinkable that any self-respecting 
court would then have dignified such a 
siUy performance by giving it any atten-? 
tioD. It must be ^arefore that the 
disbaimept |Mroceedi|igi were instituted 
pvecisdy because Mr. Hart'« critidam 
was not foolish but forceful to the danuuiT 
tion ot the court. 

It must be interesting to tjiie publio 
\% know by what pMk&ses the constitu- 
lioiially guaranteed freedom el speedh 
and of the press is to be explained away 
by the i»oposed judicial amendm»t of 
the cQBstitutioD of Minnesota. Are they 

K'pg to disbar Mr. Hart for misquoting 
ir opinions or telling untruth about 
the court or for qiaUeiously making 
gioundless infer^&pe about thi^ com- 
petency or intellectual honesty? No| 
at all] The special court has held that 
thi«e issii^ M^ not involved* 

Hete in tbe ppopositiwi on which 
diAbanvtent is uiged. Eveiy lawyer in 
I^Unnesota take9 an oath \q conduct 
himself "^with all good fidelity tQ the 
couit," md the statutes it^k^ it his 
dn^ to ''maintaii^ the r9«pect due to 
tlie courts of juptice and ]i(dicii4 aS^^xn.'^ 

It muft be r^piembcvedt however, 
tliat tl^e statute dpe» not inform ua as 
to It^w much rvsp^t is due to a court 
such a« Mr. Hart $as shown to be i^ court 
pf injustice, or to judidri offic^is who 
cleiMly are not ''learned in the law,'' 
HH required by the Minnesota ponatitUT 
tim, and who are, of course, umtble to 
discern their own defects. Neither does 
the statute prescribe disbarment as a 
penalty for not respecting judges e\en 
when their intdlectual superemin^ce 
o^gbt to inspire a veiy high respect. 

So thei) we ask whitt is fidelity to t^ie 
cwrt? Heretofore I had thought it 
Wtaiat QBiy uprightness in copdycting 
causes before the court; thi^t is ho^fstly 
helping the court to avcud erroif a^^ 
promote an ever-refining se|ise of justice. 



Such fiddibr to courts, as a means of 
JMStke, mi^t mid^e it die du^ of attor- 
neys to expose the injustice and incom* 
petence of judges, so as to secure thdr 
itaipeachment and defeat at coming elec- 
tions. %t now we are confronted with 
the contention that a lawy^'s ^fide^ 
to the courts^ means faithfulness in 
concealing from the genesal publie judir 
cial evron and ignorance, espedally 
if of sifch a character that intdleotual 
dishok^esty or corrupt motives mi^t po^ 
aibty be inf^red theMrom. R is in 
effect upon suoh monstrous eontentioiia 
that it is pr^Kwed to disbar a kvqm« 
who aa^uned to ewrdse his n^t tf 
free speech, by submitting to the Qq^ 
emor and the dectors the question aa 
to v^^ether impeachment cha^rge sliou)4 
t>e filed before the l<)gialature. 

Yfhfki i$ meant by the statutory differ, 
tion to lawyeia to "maintain the resped 
due to the cowts of justice and judicial 
officers'*? Heretofore this has been 
thoui^t to menu that in the presence of 
the court) t)i|it sudi respectful 4eme%n^ 
sluill p^vail %$ is 9«sential to the ovdfarly 
aseert^inment of tnith and tibe enfuriiig 
of justice. Npw it is proposed hy tl|0 
gupr^me Oourt ^4 Minnet^ota* swpn tP 
uf^cdd tbe constitution of that statft, 
tp igi^ore that constitution's provi^i^ 
g^aipanteei^ fre^om of speecb and of 
press, and to establish a precedeoit wbkl^ 
in fiBipci ^ys that lawyem wti^idf 9f 
courtt by ^ swom ccmspiri^y of silfxi^ 
mi|rt keep the public u\ ignoRmce of l^p 
fac^s ^hich wciild prove that a particu- 
lar court ha^ done great injustice ai^ 
th^ieffve is npt ^titled to rcsp^> and 
to keep frfun laym^^ and vot^s the f ftcts 
vd^ch might show thitt not very m\\^ 
respect was due to particular ju^icii^ 
officers. Unfortunately several states 
have already established judicial prec^ 
dents which com^ very near to compelling 
such a conception of professional loy^^ 
to the judicia^. 

A court or judge, respect for w^qm ^9 
maintained, or maintainable, only ^ 
suppressing criticism of official c^9(it 
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)m fotfefted all ekblkii to il9t>€(». b a 
j&i^ ^bhtifc^ df ttiose <ile^DMitefy 
{Mi^«t^to dt \}M hf ^idh justice te 
ftuAilteiii«d ts k teoii^ |;iaT« dSl^^ Aim 
i^taiMify, iMdanM liis iMdA]^pMl«ttce nM^- 

ihat c&EAei before liiifi» ^eMas a "pat- 
clUltoble jud^ #ith ttBilR^ Would |^ 
ita^f 6niy Ih ihosi^ Kf# eas«s ^^icAi 
Ok^ Vftnid UotiVe otf^t (>ifc opitoatii^e. 
lAi« bdbest ij^orlifiR^ dT jMges, tA w«B 
lift 1li€it coii^io«6 didioii«^jr, lihoiiM 
be existed to Vk&te ^o^ ^eh^nt^ 
0iey are aiid #hbB^ vlcttbl th<ij^ ileel: iuid 
Ik6 ddbbt th^ ihobt doihj^tent critics aib 
tbfe latry^* Ttt^ j^i^4^ Wllo ca&hot 
tbahitMi At f^ptfd of ihfe bar alid p^- 
h^ in ^i^t^ of hdnest britid^ni phA>ably 
is bMtttitled tb feiip(»it, atd 1h« jiddg^if^o 
is thus showJi not to b^ eoftitied tb res^>ec!t, 
dir #ho in fbalt of hiMiesit criticism Would 
airbftMlfly j^^iiii^ an hotafest, ^Ttetiibug^i 
toisflioiAtdf critic by diroliitiMnty Wneb lie 
had violahd no ^tktute of bis state atfd 
bad bi^jr eidrdsed accoidii^ t6 bi^ 
iibOtty tbe coiirtitutiolial right of fre^ 
is^I^i^^, sudi a i!ioutt is deekkig tb estab* 
ISsh ftil o#h arinttarj powet, which is 
ndt ^'chie process of law/' and sUch a 
judge ts alr^Mj ben^tk conte^i^. It 



is hot s6 fundi Mt. BkA whb is oh trial, 
M ii ttk« Supi^skh^ CMift dt miO^eadth. 
That paft bf tfa^ pldblic Which iHuHpk 
t^Mj tb bo^ ''With humM6 prostrattbki 
a intdhect^ b«fbi1^ the {et^i of a judi^ 
diify, tapldlj^ be6bnii^ tawlM M ass«ft^ 
^^ itsidf Itbbve critidisiti. Will Irnv^ k kMk 
hit^^t it Watching (or th« iMiIt Of Vhik 
trial. Shbuld Mr. EkH be dMMtt'ted t 
iiitehd to faiaV<^ sbm^Uig hitrte tb sky. 
Th^^ is ho moi^ dt^h^ tteM in Mr tihi« 
thkh to afy)uft<^ th^ )^edpVe ftatoL ijk^i 
c^tury-lon^ dfeata of libeAf tihder laW, 
iM maki tfaeDfi rediife the dangert 6f 
bur pr(^p^M!Ve d«b^dlttin ttirou^ €k!ebu- 
tlve and jbdicikl cbnIAituttbhal atatend- 
ibt^t and usut^^bli, bj WhSfih i^ gtoWhi^ 
tit> h^re a goVethm^t by mA infllcMn^ 
()4nalt9M Without authoriff bf law, and 
b^ ^friftlh rt those tbiistittrtibnlil ^tata* 
V^ bf liberiy whidi thiey haVe sworn tb 
n^ntain. 

P. S.-^^ficb die writing bf thii artide 
the SupreiM Court has fotfnd Bfr. ffiitt 
tb be ih contem|>t and has disbarred hitu 
fh>m ptacti<^ for a period of six mbhtiis 
(see 116 NarAweOehi Reporter, 218). 

ThBODOBE SCHftOBDEB. 

H&w York City. 



PROHIBITION IN MAINE AND SAVINGS-BANKS 

IN OHIO. 

Bt Hon. L. B. Hillib. 



UNFORTUNATE, peAaps, was Mr. 
Jones, in his December artide in 
TftB ABENA,-whai he sdiected tibe state 
of Ohio to support his contention that 
prbhibiti<Hi in Maine was responsiUe 
for lirirge dieposits hi thb Maine savings- 
bahks, and that lictmsed saloons in Ohio 
«t{Aa(lned &e fact that Bavings deposits 
instt vaaA smaUei* in thkt state. 

IMB^tim has one savin^4>ank (or every 
4^886 of iti population. CAiio had one 



sayingB4>ank for every 18,^900; in other 
words, according to po^lation, Maine 
has three times as many savings-banks as 
Ohio. 

Li the lai^age of the breakfast-food 
advertisement, ''There 's a reason." 

Let us see if prohibition hf the correct 
one. 

By virtue of the revalue laws bf the 
state of Ohio, credffs are assessed and 
taxed at their tabulated z^nli^a^ Moneys 
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in banks are held to be credits. The 
rate of taxation in Ohio is about three 
per cent. In some of the cities it is as 
nigh as three and one-half per cent, 
per one dollar, therefore if ''A'' has 
one hundred dollars on deposit in any 
banking institution in the state ci Ohio 
and he make^ a truthful statement to 
the assessor of his moneys, or credits, 
he wiU be assessed three per cent, of 
the same, or three dollars. Few savings- 
banks are able or willing to guarantee 
their depositors more than four per 
cent.; this leaves the savings-bank 
depositor a net income of one per cent, 
on his money in Ohio banks. It is 
therefore seen at once that there is little 
encouragement in Ohio for a man or 
woman to open a savings account, and 
no particular inducement to organize and 
operate savings-banks. It is true, not- 
withstanding the apparent harshness of 
the law upon bank savings, there are 
many savings-banks in the state, but 
they are confined to the larger cities, 
where, it is said, the assessors are some- 
times kindly disposed, and where actual 
or truthful returns are not made, but in 
the smaUer cities of Ohio, you wiU find 
no savings banks, for the reasons stated, 
and beoiuse in smaller conmiunities 
where everybody knows the affairs of 
every other body, it is not so easy to 
conceal the fact that you have money in 
the local bank. As long as such a law 
exists in Ohio, the growth of savings- 
banks and their deposits wiU be slow. 
So it must be apparent, that so far as Ohio 
is concerned, ndtfaer license nor prohibi- 
tion has any effect one way or the other. 
The Maine savings-banks usually pay 
four per cent., and the accounts of 
depositors are exempt from local taxa- 
tion, the bank itself paying the tax 
assessment without diminution of the 
account of its depositor. This is the 
real answer to Mr. Jones, and the one 
Mr. Rappaport might have used in his 
article in the March Abena in which his 
explanation to Mr. Jones' contention seems 
rather lame when we consider the facts. 



As has been stated, Ohio is a great 
manufacturing state, and as obs^ed 
by Mr. Rappaport, capitalists need no 
savings-banks. But Maine is abo a 
great manufacturing state, and some of 
its great cotton mills pay larger divi- 
dends than the Standard Oil Company 
ever paid, or ever dreamed of paying. 
Maine's magnificent water power will 
hold its industrials. Its other sources 
of wealth are natural, and apparently 
inexhaustible, namely, its lumber, and 
its vacation and hunting grounds. 

Said Nanki Poo to Yum Yum, "H it 
was n't for the law, I might kiss you 
thus" (kisses her), and there is a law 
in Maine which in express terms prohibits 
the sale of malt or spiritous liquors, and 
many people imagine by reason thereof, 
Maine has no drunkenness, or less 
drunkenness than other states that have 
no such law. Ohio has one saloon to 
about each 1,000 inhabitants. In Bangor, 
Maine, in 1007, a city credited with a 
population of 23,000, thirty saloons or 
places where intoxicating liquors were 
sold, were in operation on a single street, 
namdy. Exchange, from State street to 
the new depot. There were many others 
in various sections of the city. The 
principal business oS the Bangor police 
court, presided over by Judge Chapman, 
was disposing of drunks, fn Biddeford, 
16,000 population, saloons are openly 
run on the main street, and the sixteoi 
drug stores there sell whisky by the pint 
or quart to any one who applies. The 
proprietor of the leading hotel was 
indicted so many times for liquor-selling 
that his name no longer appears in the 
proprietorship of said hotel, but it is 
operated as a corporation. One of the 
wealthiest men in the city has had a 
saloon there unmdested for years. Less 
than a year ago there were more than 
forty places in the town selling liquor. 
In Sandford, population 2,500, are two 
dubs, four or five places selling liquor, 
and, according to the local express agent> 
$500 are collected by him weekly for 
whisky packages j^^jlj^i^g^^n^^on. 
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In Old Orchaid, a summer resort, when 
the dienR levied on the Hotd Velvet, 
300 quarts of whisky, 40 barreb ci beer, 
<»ie hundred dozen of cases of wine, were 
found. Liquor could be had from a 
dozen places in the town, and many of 
them were shown me by the chi^ of 
police of the place. 

I have visited and done business in 
every county, village, town and city in 
the state of Maine, and the places I 
have selected reflect the conditions in 
all as to the liquor traflBk:. In Portland 
at a Sunday morning, I have seen men 
and women seated on the curbs, drinking 
whisky from bottles they passed from 
one to another. 

Whisky salesmen travel all over Maine 
soliciting orders as freely as others do 
for groceries. The largest whisky house 
in Boston has had the same salesman 
in the same territory for more than 
twenty years. 

In Van Buren, Aroostook county, on the 
St. John's river, are no r^ular drinking 
places, but on the other side are several 
weD-appointed saloons, but nothing eke. 
Their proprietors reside in Van Buren. 
For the acconmiodation of thdr patrons 
free ferries are operated day and nidit. 
As the banks of the river are watched 
dosdy by the United States revenue 
officers, those who go to the other side 
to drink, knowing the danger of smug- 
^ng, fiU up their skins, in lieu of jugs 
and bottles, so that the procession of 
drunks day and night, in that town, 
affords an excellent object lesson to the 
temperance reformers. 

I have been in every state in the Unio 
and in most of the cities and towns of the 
same, and if the sense of sight is of any 
value to a man in forming a conclusion 
Maine is the ''drunkenest** state of 
them all, not even excepting Kansas. 

There is a little town in Maine called 
New Sweden, whose proud boast is 
that eveiy citizen th^ne is a church 
member. I have the names of eveiy 
inhabitant. Seventy-five per cent, ot 
the male adults of this community are 



customers ci a wdl-known Boston liquor 
house. Mr. Rappaport's suggestion that 
twelve millions of dollars are spent by 
Maine citizens for liquor annually is 
not far out of the way. This, however, 
does not include the vast sums spent in 
the remote sections for Jamaica ginger, 
Peruna and flavoring extracts, which are 
shipped into the state in freight-car 
loads, and drank continually by people 
who never had an ailment except con- 
stitutional thirst. 

A divorce libd filed by a woman in 
Fox Croft, Maine, all^;ed that her hus- 
band was a confirmed drunkard, and that 
he would buy a dozen bottles at a time 
of the grocer of vanilla extract, and drink 
th^ contents before he could get home 
with his purchase. 

A Maine statute law prohibits the 
publishing, printing or circulating of 
any poster, paper, or other advertise- 
ment, announcing the sale or place of 
sale of intoxicating liquors. Tne daily 
papers in the state publish advertisements 
of Boston whisky dealers in large type, 
right-hand comer, top of column, next 
to pure reading matter. 

According to many lawyers in Maine 
the most frequent cause alleged for 
divorce, is drunkenness. 

In the town of Lancaster, population 
4,000, Erie county. New York, with 
thirty licensed saloons, there is less 
drunkenness apparent than in Houlton, 
Maine, same size, with no saloons. 

In the towns noted above, the jails are 
fiUed with drunks. There are numbers 
of county jails in Ohio absolutely without 
a single prisoner charged with any 
offense of any kind. The Union county 
(population £4,000, with 2£ saloons) jail 
BBS not had a prisoner in nearly a year. 

It may be questioned, therefore, if 
prohibition in Maine has swelled the 
deposits in the savings-banks; there 
can, however, be no question that it 
has swelled the profits of the Boston 
liquor dealers. 

L. B. HiLLis. 



Columbus^ Ohio. 
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LINCOLN STEPPENS' QUEST FOR A MOSES. 



IN TIIE June iasue of Everybody's Mageh 
9hie Mt. Liiieoln Stetfens am>ean in 
th^ f d^ of a seaicher in quest of a Moses who 
shall lead the people out 6t iht bondage of 
the ^ft-iM ected Itnd d^kroptibn^tidkited £^t 
of hi^ fiukixo^ am oeVpdfate dbtnihstibn, 
back to the Cidiitiill ef fufidttiei^til d«ttoc- 
rmcj wh^re e^filality of opportuiiitiite and of 
i<£^tb And a genukie g(]^f eniment of the peo|>le9 
hw the peo{^e and fcfr the people shall ohtaih. 
Mr. Steffens in the rSle of a noodern Diog^es 
in search not merely of an honest man but of 
A statesman whose wisdom shall be only 
equaled b^ his courage Itnd loyalty to moral 
ideidis^» is himself worth]^ of ihdre tkai^ 
pasMUg lioftoe. 

He is one of a V^ f^ pd^ulii^ pteMtt- 
day writers whosife ezperi^oe and work 
entitle theit writix^ to th^ serious Attention 
of erery high-minded patriot in the land, 
l^or years we have followed with increasing 
interest the steady growth of this seelcer for 
the light. At first he did not impress us as 
b^ing mote than an earned man, conscious 
of deadly evils in the body politic aiid teady 
to strike any cotrupt head thst might appear, 
regardless of consequ^c^; but ignohint 
of the fact that the giant evils were due to 
certtUn fundamentaUy unjust and reactionary 
conditions which were absolutdy inimictd 
to a democracy. We felt that 1^. Steffens 
was at heart a true patriot, that a holy indig- 
nation stirred his beinff, but that he had not 
traced th« streams 6f corruption to their 
source, so that hi^ #ork, though immensely 
imp^^rtant becau^ it was f6ircing men to take 
cognizance of crying Wrongs which the crim- 
inid rich who have long posed as pillars of 
society and political leaders persistently 
declared did not exist. Mr. Steffens showed 
in a most convincing manner that the great 
evils were rampant in our mumcq>al and 
national life, though he o^ered no adequate 
remedy for stamping them out. We felt, 
however, that the time would come when 
his infMigations would place him on the 
*ail that led to the fountluii-helui of coemp- 



tion. Then he would be totcei to look tBt 
the gmt qtie^oii ft6m the standpoSol ^ a 
phikN^c^hte itud donsUmctiyie fttatMi]4n. BGb 
woDAd sto fad dO^ tfa^ hH, b\lt Oft ca^ 
Aiid he woukl not tM UtitU h« hud fbtJ^ 
tive temfedies deflttmded^ malem he was te 
opportunist pdftieian or a sdf'seeker ratber 
thtti a fuadamental tbiaker whose moral 
courage and patriotism overmatched ptt- 
sonal considehitions. 

Our hope in regard to Itr. ^etfens has 
bebn realized. Readily Imd bravdy he haa 
^vaiited froin ^antage-grouiid to t1it&tli|[e- 
gtoUnd, until to-day he is one of the tlea^M 
thinkers huA <^ie of the mo^ft fundklnentally 
sound of thut gr6up of pfogressive democrats 
who believe in the step-by-step mediod 6f 
progress towiffd justice^ equalit]^ ei op^r- 
tunities and of r^ihts, and thftl rule of tlie 
people which differentiates a democratic 
republic from a misrepresentative govern- 
ment that pretends to be popular bat is in 
fiact dass-rule. Mr. Steffens is theretbte a 
writer whose wotds should receive the atten- 
tion of an earnest men and #omen. 

▲ Buekwart Gluica. 

We hate had a decade of ezpdfttc^ea. 
When in the early nineties of the last ceo^titty 
Th£ Abi&ka was the pioneer review thit 
boldly attacked corrupt and repuWe^destrqy- 
ing conditions, the cry came from every side 
that the charges that were o^ade were on- 
founded, that conditions described did not 
exist; yet it was noted And pointed out that 
no atten^t was made to refute the circum- 
stantial charges made. Blanket-denials, ac- 
eompattied by a Wealtii of invective calcu- 
lated to discredit all who dared to "cry aloud 
and spare not,'' Were all that was offered in 
answer to the exposures itiudi this review 
peisistentfy made. 

One thing that made the condition at that 
time e^qpeciaUy discouragiQg was the fact 
that leaders in the business and political 
world — men who long had posed as the 
ultra-respectaUe pillars of society, and many 

eoifaventkmld and academic leaders of thought 
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acdvelj joined in the general denunciation of 
all who sought to awaken the pec^le to the 
r^ublic-destrojing conditions then at work. 

We wdl remember the storm of invective 
and denunciation called forth by our series 
of papers on the slums of America, in which 
we discussed "Society's Exiles," "Sights in 
the Social Cellar/' "The Democracy of 
Darkness," and kindred themes. These 
papers, which originally appeared in The 
Abena and were later published under the 
title of CvvilizaHon'$ Inferno^ were criticized 
by many who knew nothing of the subjects 
but who had been taught to parrot what 
certun powerful interests desired the public 
to bdieve. 

In much the same manner Heniy D. 
Lloyd's A Strike of Millionairea Against 
Miners and that clarion call to sleeping 
America, Wealth Against Commonwealth^ 
wine denounced by the "safe and sane." 

Yet, as subsequent events proved, our 
stories of the slums, which were based almost 
entirety on what we oursdves had seen, and 
Bir. Lloyd's books were under-statements 
instead of exaggerations of actual facts. 
Hi4>pily for the Rq)ublic, certain official 
investigations soon took place that failed of 
their intended purpose of whitewashing the 
guilty. Then followed a series of e]q>osures 
which forced men everywhere to take note. 
Professor Parsons did a tremendously import- 
ant work in his masterly discussions of the 
tdq>hone, telegraph and railway situations. 

The investigations and exposures revealed 
corrupt and alarming conditions on every 
hand. Conscience-guided men and women 
among our essayists, journalists and novelists 
took up the work which they fdt impelled to 
do in the interests of just and dean govern- 
ment. A notable series of important works 
of fiction followed which were invaluable as 
public educators. Such books as The Octopus^ 
by Frank Norris; The Phm-Tree, The 
Dduge^ The Second Generation and Light- 
Fingered Gentry ^ by David Graham Phillips; 
The Jungle, by Upton Sinclair; The Romance 
of John Bainbridge, by Henry George, Jr., 
and a number of other virile social studies 
served an inq>ortant part in the can^aign of 
education. 

Mr. Steffens' masterly papers on "The 
Shame of the Cities"; Ida Tarbdl's popular 
espoBiae of the Standard Oil's criminal 
recoid; Rudc^h Blankenburg's eiqpoture 
of oomq>t practices under the Quay-Penrose 



regime in Pennsylvania, backed by the great 
public-service corporations; J. Warner Mills' 
papers on "The Economic Struggle in Colo- 
rado"; Charles £. Russell's masterly expos- 
ure of the beef-trust; and Professor Frank 
Parsons' great work. The RaUwaysJ^The 
Trusts and The People^ were a second factor 
in the popular education; while the insurance 
investigation, the official report of the Presi- 
dent's commission to investigate the beef- 
trust, or, rather, such small part of it as was 
allowed to see the light of day; the facta 
brought out in the suits against the Standard 
Oil Company and various railway investiga- 
tions and suits; the e]q>08ure of the moriUly 
criminal record of leading Senators by 
David Graham Phillips in his important 
series of papers, "The Treason of the Senate," 
also mat^ially furthered the general awaken* 
ing of the consdence of the American people, 
and inddentally they brought to light the 
important fact that the evil conditions, the 
reign of graft and corruption, were not due 
to pot-house politicians or the ignorant 
voters, as men of the Chauncey M. Depew 
class had so long striven to make the people 
imagine, but that the master offenders were 
the great pillars of sodety who had posed as 
the ultra-respectables or the "safe and sane" 
members of the community. It was seen 
that the chief offenders were the great trust 
magnates, the public-service chieftains, the 
Wi^-Street high finand^s and their handy- 
men who ramified the commerdal feudalism 
in all departments of government, who were 
picketed in the joumfdistic, educational and 
religious strongholds of the nation and who 
were reinforced by a veritable army of lawyers 
whose intellectual acuteness was only sur- 
passed by their moral obliquity. All the 
investigations and exposures tended to prove 
one great fact — ^that the mighty fountain-head 
of corruption lay in special privilege, especially 
in q>edal privilege that enabled men to con- 
trol the public-service coiporations and the 
nation's circulating medium. And this rev- 
elation explained what had so long puzzled 
many. It showed predsdy why such men 
as Chauncey M. Depew, Harriman, Rocke- 
feller, Morgan, Ryan, the Whitn^ and the 
hosts of political bosses and handy-men who 
served as retainos for these commerdal 
feudal chiefs, were so indignant at what they 
loved to call the "anarchistic ravings," the 
"demagogic i^peals," "loose talk" and 
"assaults on the nation's prosperity." 
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Tlie ei^oBureB, happily, have been so com- 
plete and incontestible in chanu^et that the 
old refuge of denunciation and vituperation, 
under Which die criminal rich so long took 
ahdter, no longer affords protection. More- 
over, the people are at last a'wakening; but 
since Ae ltd has been lifted and die guilty 
can no longer divert attention bv denouncing 
the reformer, new cries are being raised. 
We are toh) that die people are tired of 
exposures, that the nation desires that silence 
shaffl follow the revelations. Hark the fsjdt: 
the demand is not that those proven to be 
chronic law-breakers and plunderers of the 
millions be seat to the penitentiary. Nor is 
it urged that laws be passed to Wter sa^ 
guard the people. Instead, the great crim- 
inals and Ihdir army of retainers a^d serv i tors 
have raised the ciy, "Let us alone!*' and 
frequently this cry is accompanied by the 
threat diat th^ will wreak thm vengeance on 
the people if any effective attempts are made 
to punish those caughft red-handed in the 
commission of crime. He hope of the 
enemies of the Republic lies in stopping ^e 
ag^tion before any effective measures to 
meet the giant evil have been enacted. 

If the lid can now be put on; if some 
pseudo or pretended reforms can be substi- 
tuted for real and efficient remedies; and if 
the great criminal and corrupt bosses can 
compass the dection of Bome one who, while 
pretending to favor the peafie^ i9 eOtUfcudory 
io the 9<HxMed '^interests** or the corrupt 
feudaliem of prwUeged wealffi, the Bepubjjc 
win be in graver danger than ever before 
and tiie project of a recrudescence 6f dem- 
ocracy through peaceful means, or a return 
of a government of, for and by the people, 
in place of die present government of corpo- 
rations through polidcal bosses and mon^- 
controBed machines, without the shock of 
force, win be ftcr less proliable than at any 
preceding period. No one knows this fact 
better than the criminal rich who are ta<lay 
so brazenly demanding a cessation of expos- 
ures and of the prosecirtion of the gresA law- 
breakers. 

On the othm* hand, if die Hd can be kept 
off, if there is no cessation in die work of 
tmmasking evfl conditions tiB the public 
sentiment is ao aroused diat no half-way 
measures will be totenfted, a great step wiU 
be taken in dte interests df democracy. 

But the preaeiit demands more than 



mere e9f>osures. ,Thcy are vitally necessary, 
but they must be complemented by funda- 
mental measures to root out the evils and by 
the election of statesmen who not only are 
honest and loyal to the people, but who aee 
the root causes of the evils and who have 
the moral courage to ^and resolutely for gen- 
uine and not make-believe remedies. 

In these things lies the pronuse of die 
future. There can be no doubt but vrhat 
the people are rapidSy awakening. A new 
and a great hope is ^ing the minds of mil- 
lions. Moral idealism is again taking posses- 
sion of the brain and heart. But the hour is 
as crucial as any in die history of tbe Bepub- 
lic, and for those who stiU believe that dem- 
ocracy or a genuine^ popular government 
can yet be rewvm for die people without 
force or bloodriied, it is impossible to over- 
estimate the momentous cdiaracter of the 
present Struggle. It is therefore well that 
we have a strong, feariess and thoughtful 
writer making the truest for a real Moses 
for the present crisis. 

PrMttUat BaoMTTalt Uadar Sm 
toarchHght, 

Mr. Steffens begins his seordi for a States- 
man wise and brave enough to meet the 
present crisis, by a vivid pen-picture of Pt^- 
d^t Booseveh; as he has known him since 
he entered poHdcal fife as a New York 
police commissioner. It is fortunate for 
the President that the writer is a strong 
friend and admirer of Mr. Boosevdt. It 
is fortunate for the cause of truth that Mr. 
Steffens' dose observation of the Preside n t 
during his public career has been comple- 
mented by a series of personal interviews 
stretching over a number of years and capped 
by a recent conversation in which the "rital 
question under consideration was fidly can- 
vassed. And finalfy, it is fortunate for the 
Bepublic that the interviewer is not one of 
those blind Boosevelt angd-painters of the 
Jacob Biis variety, but instead he in enough 
of a patriot to place the nation's weal above 
personal admiration; enough of a philosoplac 
statesman in spirit to follow the trail of 
corruption to its common source — privilege, 
which enables the few to levy tribute tm die 
many, and espedafly that most odious form 
of privilege that g^ves to the few moBopc^y 
rights in great puUic utilities or natural mon- 
opolies which are essential for die needs^^-mon- 
opcty rights vrhich enable cunning, unscrupul- 
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OU0 ABd daring buccaneers of commeroe to 
plunder the pralucing and conaumiog nul- 
liona at will hj ertortionale ratef^ hj atook- 
waiering, legidatiine protection and leg^I 
immunttieat extortionate aahuriea to favored 
offidab, and various other unjuatand moralfy 
criminal practices. 

Mr. Steffena' long years of seardi into the 
conditioBs productive of corruption, graft 
and the deterioration of moral id^iHsm in 
American municipalitiea and the SepuUic 
at large, have made him an exp^ in this 
realm. His sup^b courage in uncovering 
isnqmty and showing the real sowx:e of public 
oarruption haa already made him a owked 
man among the criminal rich and repuUic- 
wreckers. 

In making his study of Mr. Booaevelt the 
writer throws soma luminoua aide^ligbts on 
the President's mental makeri^ and his 
actions in certain critical moments^ that 
will explain mueh to thousands who have 
been greatly peiplexed at the President's 
vacillation, riiifty actions and compromimg 
in saoments of victory from time to time. 

Mr. Steffena quotes from an interview wilii 
the president in which the latter dedared 
tkait he does not elaim to rq>Fesent public 
opinion. "I am no demagogue," exdiaimed 
the Chief MagiMrate. '*Th» public intereat, 
not public opinion, is my gukle." 

The question naturally arises in the minds 
ct many readers at this point: Is not that 
^peeise^ what the En^eror T^Wam would 
fcnve repfod if the same question had been 
aaked lim? And if public opinion or the 
people's wishes and deanes are not to be 
considered by the Chief Magistrate or the 
people's savants, what beoomes of popular 
rule? What differentiates a Republic from 
a monarchal despotism, in ao far as the obU- 
gallons of the public serrattts are conoemed ? 

Mr. Btcffens does not seem to really this 
vital Cact, perhaps because another funda- 
SMntal weakness of a more personal charac- 
ter aa it rdates to Pk<e^e|it Rooaevdt is at 
once sviggeirted to his mind aa he {urooeeds 
to consider thia dedaration in Hs bearing 
upon Mr. Booaevek and the present crisis. 

"The leader," he holds, who loUows this 
doctrine, "should have either a pretty deftaite 
phik)aophy of the philoaaphy of the c<Hnmon 
good or^-a subst^ule. Mr. Boosevdt has 
the subatitulbe. Qe i^ no philoaopb^, as he 
wdl knowa. 

"His is not that sort of mind, he said, when 



I aaked him my leading question. He 
admitted that he does n't know what the 
matter is, fundamentally; and that he does 
not know what to do about it» fundamentally. 
He wishes he did. ... He bent forwaid m 
the attitude of attack. ^ jtjjiufcijui 

" 'All my life,' he said, 'I have been striking 
at evils; here; there; wherever th^ have 
shown a head to hit, there I have struck, and 
with all my might.'" 

The Piesident in thia dedaration states 
only a half-truth. He has attacked mora ox 
less resolutdy many evils, when hia own 
friends were not supposed to be implicated 
and when his own interesta wouU not be 
jeopaidiaed; and when the political machine 
haa not bera antagonibdng lum, he haa been 
atrangdy solidtoua for its safety. One or 
two instances of aoores that mi|^t be dted 
will serve to iUuatmtt thia £9^. 

When Mr. Parker, speaking by the carda, 
charged that great ooip<vate inierests ware 
contributing to Mr. Bmsevdt's qnnpa^ 
fund, the Pr^sklent, tbmigh hia own intimate 
friend and a ;pwmber of hia own cabinet* 
Mr. CortdypUt was the j^t-frying campaign 
collects, promptily« daeumatantially and aav- 
agdy denied the diaige. No more poaitiy^ 
denial eould have beei» framed than was 
made by President Boosevdt when he threw 
the tie direct into the teeth of his opponent 
Yet after the deotion, when official investiga- 
tions showed that.Mr. Parker's statement had 
been abaoluldy true and that intereatod 
olSdals of the great inawance corporations 
had wrongly mulcted the treaauries of 
their oompaniea of the trust £unds to further 
the Republican party, did Mr. Roqsevdt 
punish JMr. Cortelyou for falsifying to him 
in r«gaiid to this aerioua question? No. 
Mr. Cortdyou was promoted from Postmaster- 
General to the most important position in 
the Cabinet, with the possible exo^om of 
that of the State portMio, which waa already 
hdd by a gentleman who had long been 
the mcnt active and efficient handy-man of 
the law-defying boaacp nnd corporation inter- 
ests in the nation's ntetropoUs. 

Again, no man has ever niore savage^ 
denounced the secret rebates Mod rebi^ers 
than I^resident Koosevelt* y«t be gave a 
cabinet position to ime of the moat succeasfiul 
sBbatans in the land, and whan the facta given 
under oath were broughit to the publjc before 
the Interstate Commaree Commispion« includ- 
ing Mr. Paul Morton^f owi|^^a^j^59^^^ 
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sioiifl, which proved how he had systemat- 
ically indulged in rebating for the benefit 
of hb raiht)ad. President Roosevelt promptly 
gave him a clean bill of health. 

Similar cases might be multiplied. These, 
however, will serve to show that the Presi- 
dent has been far more discriminating in hia 
hitting at evils and evil-doers than he would 
have the public believe. 

But the most important revelation made 
in the above extract is the fact that the Presi- 
dent is not a philosophic statesman; that 
he is painfully superficial; that he is ignorant 
of the fundamental causes of present evil 
conditions, after aU his years of political 
life, in which, at first, he appeared in the r6le 
of the enemy of corrupt machines and polit- 
ical rings; later as a defender and beneficiary 
of the organization. Yet he confesses to 
ignorance as to fundamental causes and 
remedies. This confession is almost incred- 
iUe. It shows an ignorance that is excep- 
tional among intelligent students of politioed 
conditions who do not hold briefe for great 
corporations and the political bosses who 
manipulate the money-contrdled machines. 

Further light on the superficial character 
of the President's statesmanship is shown 
in the following extract from one of Mr. 
Steffens' interviews with Mr. Roosevdt. 
This paragraph is also interesting as giving the 
genesis of the famous ''square deal" phjrase. 

Mr. Steffens describes how during the 
Roosevelt-Parker campaign he called on 
the President to tiy to persuade him to ask 
tiie people instead of the corporations to 
contribute to his campaign fund. He found 
the President interested in political, but not 
at all in economic problems underlying 
political questions. And he then uttered 
thb reproach: 

'*'Mi, President, I do n't bdieve you will 
ever solve any of our real problems. You 
merely stand for a square deal.' 

''Down came his fist upon the desk. He 
^rang to his feet. He had n't heard or he 
did n't heed the reproach. No, this man of 
action seized, as he always does seize out of 
books and men, that which he had use for, 
and that alone. 

"'That's it,' he exclaimed. 'A square 
deal. That's exactly what I do stand for. 
And I shall say so in my next public utterance.' 

"And he did. His next puUic statement 
was his famous reply to Mr. Parker, and he 
wound it up with 'a square deal.'" 



Mr. Steffens feds that the President, 
blindly striking at evils instead of battling 
against the fundamental evil, represents the 
great masses of American people. They, too, 
have no dear idea of the underlying or funda- 
mental cause of evil conditions. But the 
case is not the same, for the people have long 
been confused by the "k^t" editors and 
other hired agents of the "interests," and 
th^ have not been behind the scenes as has 
President Roosevelt. On the subject of 
attacking the consequences rather than bat- 
tling against causes, Mr. Steffens observes: 

"What are good men doing, separatdy, 
everywhcse? I^e the President, they are 
hitting at heads, striking at evils. Who is 
looking for that Evil which is the source 
of all our superficial evils? No one. We 
are all fighting the consequences, not the 
causes of our corruption. In one place the 
reformers are dosing saloons; in another 
they are trying (in vain) to send big rascals 
to jail; in stiU others they are beating the 
boss. Good work, yes, but who is d^ding 
with the system that supports the liquor 
interest and causes intemperance? Who is 
proposing to deliver from temptation the men 
who offer bribes and take them ? A few men 
are just beginning to look behind the p<4itical 
boss to the business bosses who 'keq>' the 
organization. How many are asking ^at 
it is that turns our ablest and most courageous 
business leaders into enemies of the republic ? 

"Half a dozen. And the President is not 
of them. I put my favorite question to him 
one evening, and he listened to it, sunk deep 
in his chair. Here it is: 

"'What does it mean that in all our cities — 
all that I have studied — ^the public-service 
corporations are the prindpal sources of 
political corruption ? ' 

"He did n't know." 

The case of the avenige man on the street 
and that of the President are in no way 
analogous. Everything that a prostituted 
press could do, everything that political 
machines could achieve and that the mon^ 
of the privileged interests could accon^lish 
to influence public opinion has been employed 
with the one object in view of misleading and 
confusing the people. The position of the 
millions has been that of an audience in front 
of a company of jugglers who by the aid of 
confederates and assistants behind the scenes 
are able to mystify and porplex the audience 

at every turn. But President Roosevdt 
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has been behind the scenes for years. He 
knows as well as does Lincoln Ste£Pens or any 
other intelligent student of political evils 
who has come into intimate touch with 
present-day political life, that the corrupt 
political rings derive their sustenance from 
corrupt business rings seeking privileges at 
the expense of the people; that the success of 
of the corrupt boss depends on the money he 
receives from the enemies of the Rq)ublic 
for the making effective of the mon^-con- 
trolled machine. 

The time might have been when Mr. 
Boosevelt did not know this; but is there 
any friend of the I^resident in the land to-day 
who imagines that he is so feeble-minded 
that he does not know these things ? Indeed, 
Mr. Steffens cites an incident that occurred 
years ago that would have evened the ^es 
of any man who wished to see. 

He shows how Mr. Roosevelt was ap- 
proached when young in politics, by the offer 
of a bribe in the form of a most advantageous 
business connection or legal partnmhq), 
if he would st(^ fighting the political ring. 
It was aU right **if he was only seeking 
applause or political promotion," to use Mr. 
Steffens' words. "But if he was sincere, 
he ought to wake up and realize that the 
'political ring' he talked about was only 
part of a business ring, and that this big 
business ring controll^ everything worth 
having in life in New York: politiod offices, 
business c^portimities, big retainers in the 
law, social position — everything, and that he 
could n 't get anywhere without * standing in '." 

Roosevdt in tiiat day had not been seduced. 
He had not yet become an opportunist poli- 
tician. Mr. Steffens cites another incKlent 
which it seems would have opened the eyes 
of any one who did not wish to be blind, but 
space prevents our noticing it at length. 

Perhaps the most illuminating point in 
the whole paper touching Mr. Roosevelt is 
I6und in the following confession by the 
President, made to Mr. Steffens ten years 
ago. He had been describing his battle 
against the corrupt political ring and the evils 
generally against which he had warred during 
his first term in the New York legislature. 
In referring to it and his fatal decision to win 
personal and immediate success by consorting 
with the organization which he knew to be 
a condoner when not an upholder of evils, he 
Mid: 
^ "I accomplished practically nothing. I 



beat a few bad measures; passed a few good 
ones, and I satisfied nobody; neither my 
party, nor the reformers, nor myself. So I 
made up my mind that I, Theodore Roose- 
velt, the man, coidd do nothing in this world; 
but that as one among many, as a politician, 
with a party back of me, I might do some- 
thing, by dioosing among the good things 
those which might be put through, and among 
the bad things those which might be beaten.'* 

Here we find the statesman becoming the 
opportunist politician. Here we have the 
key to Rooseveltism and the chief reason why 
a very large section of the plutocra<7 has 
always been staunch for Roosevelt. And 
this also explains why Roosevelt, while pre- 
tending to want real reform, has eschewed 
real reformers in selecting his counselors. 
Men like LaFoUette and Governor Cummins 
have been passed over and in their stead he 
has selected Root, Cortelyou, Taft, Bacon, 
Knox, Lodge, ^ooner, and others who have 
been either master bosses or leading handy- 
men for the law-defying corporations.C 

When Mr. Steffens recently tried to drive 
home to the reason and conscience of the 
President the fact that it is the "system" 
that miist be fought, the President refused to 
see the obvious fact — the "one thing" to be 
attacked. And finally he di^layed some- 
thing of the spirit of the much-despised 
moUycoddle. It was after he refused to see 
what is so dear to almost every one else who 
wants to see and who has the idightest knowl- 
edge of the actual political conditions.! 

"He started at me fiercely," says Mr. 
Steffens. "'How can a man fight ihatr'' 

Strange question, Mr. President, for you 
to ask. Senator LaFollette has doquently 
answered the question; so has Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson; so has Governor Folk, and so 
have other great statesmen under the com- 
pulsion of moral idealism and faith in the 
people and the eternal ethical verities. And 
what is more, these men have not only shown 
how a man can fight "that," but they have 
successfully fought what Mr. Roosevelt 
terms "that." 

That there is much, very much, about 
Theodore Roosevelt that is attractive 
to those who come in contact with him in 
such a way as not to cross him, goes without 
saying; and that the President has performed 
a great and very necessary work in somewhat 
tardily joining the procession of popular 

leaders who have pointed out some of the 
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holMt «vib luid iiiJiuitM!<M of the day b 
equally tfue. Afld Mr. Sleffms' triet^^p 
for Mr. RjodseVdt» exti»idifig over fifteen 
yeftts, though it does not blitid hifli to ioiae 
of the Pre^ent'A glaHng weaknesses and 
inconsistendee, lA dhowtt in the tribute he 
pays to Mt. Roosevelt when in the oondud-^ 
ing part of his sketdi he sAys: 

"The R^esident^ then, is simply the greatest 
of those blind but loyal political leaders whom 
a blind but eneouraged democracy has 
raised up here and there to lead our first 
random, reconnoitering charges against the 
organisation of abuses that has taken the 
platie of representative government in the 
United States. . . . Theodore Roosevelt will 
go down through history as a great democratic 
leader rather than a great President." 

We cannot agree with Mr. Stdlfens' opinion 
that Theodore Roosevdt will be known to 
hist(»ry as a democratic leader. He has been 
one of many awakeners of a slewing nation^ 
but he has been more of a reaetionaty than 
a democrat, and, as Mr. Ste£fens has deariy 
sbciwn, he himsdf confesses ignorance of the 
fundamental causes of and remedies tet 
present-day etils; while he has elected to be 
an opportunist politician fighting with the 
mon<^-controUed machine and sefecting such 
reaifttionary counsdors as Root, Cortdyou, 
Bonaparte, Taft, fiacon, l^ox, dpooner and 
Lodge, rath» than leaguing himsdf with the 
ins6orruptible and morally courageous cham^ 
ptons of the people against the law-defying and 
criminal corporations and pdvfleged interests 
known as the ''system." Hence we cimnot 
predict that Mr. Roosevdt in history will be 
retiognited as a democratic leader. 

tn this connection it is wdl to obsa*ve that 
Mr. StefiPens, ev^ when he quotes from those 
he interviews, states that he wishes to ''insist 
not on the language, whieh t am not precise 
about, but only upon the general ideas sug-> 
gested to the reader. And there again> my 
pufpose is not only to give the best thought 
of the man I quote» but to set people thinldng 
tor themsdves.^' 



Mr. Tafis 



Tke ^pioal Opportnmiit 



Ftom Mr. Roosevdt we turn to the man 
whom the President has sdetned as his sue* 
eessor; and at the fery oun^t, before nottdng 
Mr. Steff^ns' characterisation and his r^ort 
of interviews with the Seeretafy of War, it 
is Well to call to mind eertain fkcts. 



All persons who have studied present-day 
pf^tioal conditions must have been impressed 
with the circumstance that since the modem 
commerdal feudalism has aris^i and has 
set out to conquer and gain complete control 
of the government, the corporation influences, 
induding the political boss, the contrdled 
press a^ the handy^men of the "interests" 
are all a unit in opposing any statesman who 
they find cannot be seduced or swerved from 
loyalty to the demands of^fundamental dem- 
ocnu^ and the rights of all the people. The 
only i^parent eKcq>tion to this rule is found 
idiere certain political bosses find that an 
incorruptible popular leader is probably 
going to win in spite of the opposition, and 
they desire to be found on the wiiming side. 
Or when they pretend to favor the popular 
leader only to knife him when the oppor" 
timity is offered. 

Now there are and have been many men 
who pretend to be honest representatives of 
fiindamaital democracy and popular rights 
and who have been very lavish in fair prom^ 
ises» who have, notwithstanding all this, be^i 
loyally and efifotently 8tq>p<»ted by great 
political bosses^ corrupt corporations and 
their handy-men. But this is because pred*^ 
atory wealth has no fear of these popular 
champions. 

Now among the rank and file of plutocracy's 
minions, among the great privileged interests, 
the pubUcHiervice corporations, trusts and 
monopolies, the mast^s of the money-con-^ 
trolled machines, the political bosses ami 
corporation handy-^men, the "kept" edihws 
and the apologists for the "system," we find 
no sii^e voice raised in aggresdve advocai^ 
of Senator LaFoUette, of Mr. Bryan, of Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson or of Governor Fblk. And 
why? Because the plutocracy understands 
perfectly Well that what these men say they 
mean; that thejr are not opportunist pdi- 
ticians; that th^ are ndther ftmdamentaliy 
MK;tiotiafy nor statesmen who will put the 
pMty machine or personal considerations 
above the r^^s of the people^ above jtistioe 
and the ideal of equiOity of opportunities and 
of ri^ts. With this fact in view, it is very 
significant that the most notorious politioal 
boss in America to-day. Cox of Ohio, is the 
most active and aggressive champion of 
Secretary Taft in the Bud^re State. In 
Massachusetts Boss Lodge, the loved one 
of the privileged interests of the Bay State, 
and Samud P^wers» the wdl-known handy. 
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man of the public-service coiporatiooA, have 
been the two most aggressive champions of 
Mr. Taft. While the Financial Chronicle 
the most authoritative organ of the ** interests " 
in WaU Street, thus "O.K/s" the candidacj 
of the Secretary of War: 

"Mr. Taft is a man whom every one 
respects* and no imposition can be made to 
him eicept on the ground that he is heir to 
the place appointed by the present ruling 
President." And the Chrcmde continues: 
"If time should prove that any of the recently 
enacted laws are working industrial mischief, 
he will not hesitate to urge remedial legisla- 
tion, notwithstanding he wears Mr. Boose- 
vdt's mantle." 

These words, coming from the Wall-Street 
journal which the Springfield RepubUcan 
well characterizes as "above any other pub- 
lication the organ" of the great corporate 
interests, are highly significant. 

Mr. Ste£Fens turns from the President to 
consider Mr. Roosevelt's friend, who is also 
the true and tried friend of the railway inter- 
ests, as was amply shown when he speared 
in the r&le of a Columbus of capitalism as 
Federal judge and discovered that the Inter- 
state Commerce Law could be made an 
excuse tor an injunction against organized 
labor, and thus secured precisely what the 
great railway corporations most desired. 

"Mr. Taft," says the interviewer, "may 
suoceed Boosevdt as President, but as a 
democratic leader making war — never. 

"'My temperament is against that,' the 
Secretary said. 

"And that's true, and that's the point," 
adds Mr. Steffens. 

And then he goes on to discuss, to compare 
and to contrast Mr. Taft and the President. 
He finds that in some respects the Secretary 
resembles Mr. Roosevelt. like the Presi^ 
dent, he has no fixed idea as to what is the 
mister, fundamentally. He therefore cannot 
be expected to meet the great need of the 
hour. 

"He abo will strike, not at evil, but at 
evils; at consequences, not causes. He also 
has no policy. . . • If Taft is made President, 
there will be a difference between the two 
administrations as great as the difference 
between the two men. We got, not results, 
but a result, from Roosevelt: the encourage- 
ment of a pet^le to solve their own problems. 

"•We shall lose that under you, Mr. 
Taft? Is n't that a faur criticism?' 



"'Yes,' he said, thau^tfuUy, 'that is 9k 
fair criticism.'" 

Roosevelt's strength lay in his willingness to 
fight some of the giant evils, and this made 
him an educator and an enlightener, even 
though he waa not philosopher enough to 
seek and find the root cause of the evil, or, 
if he did find it, was not morally courageous 
enough to fight the system or what he termed 
"that." 

But Mr. Steffens does not encourage us 
to believe that Mr. Taft either possesses the 
light necessary for true leading or the fight 
that made Roosevdt a wholesome influence 
in the present crisis. Mr. Taft's asaun^ 
ignorance of the root causes of the evil con- 
ditions is pitiful, and his assumed confidence 
that if r^[ulation is tried the great public- 
service corporations will not in the future 
do as they dave done in the past — ^r^ulate the 
government instead of the government regu- 
lating them, must have aroused the risibilities 
of the great railway magnates who loved 
Taft for the service he had rendered them 
when Federal judge. 

Mr. Steffens shows how Mr. Taft sought 
to justify his action as Secretary of War, in 
approving; an amendment to a railroac) firan- 
chise making it peipetual, in the Philippines. 
After quoting Mr. Taft's lame and impotent 
plea, the interviewer continues: 

"Mr. Taft e]q)lained the difference between 
a 'street railway which must monopolize the 
street it occupies, and a steam railroad, 
which leaves room for competition over any 
land a rival may wish to condemn.' But he 
had no ear for the practical monopoly which 
railroads have by their corruption of the 
franchise-granting power of legislatures and, 
more serious still, by their control of the 
money, the capital, the credit of the United 
States. David H. Moffatt, of Colorado, 
Clark* of Montana, or any other promoter 
of new railroads, can tell him about this. 
And this is IT; this is the SQrstem which is 
fixing its hold iqpon states, the United States, 
tran^cwtation, our new resources, and our 
€\d iodustries, like steel and <h1. But Mr. 
Taft is not afraid of trusts and combinations/* 

No, Mr. Taft is no more afraid of trusts 
and combinations than are John D. Rocke- 
feller, J. Piecpont Morgan, Thomas F. Ryan, 
Senator Aldnch, Pat M'Carren, or Boss Cox; 
and we may add, neither are these gentlemen 
afraid of Mr. Taft. 

Space prevents our giving a more extended 
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notice of Mr. Steffcns' intorview with the 
Secretaiy of War and his analysis of Mr. 
Taft, the would-be political leader. Sufficient 
to say that he shows very clearly how under 
the candidacy of Mr. Taft, men like the noto- 
rious Boss Cox are coming back into power. 
Then Mr. Steffens thus concludes his paper 
on the Secretaiy of War, based on his inter- 
views with the man: 

"The President had no light, but he had 
fight, and he fought in the open, interest- 
ingly, so that we all saw what was against 
him. That was a public education; it 
'hurt business,' but it helped men. Taft 
has the fight in him, too, and he will fight 
our battles valiantly, but alone, on the quiet. 
He also will con^romise with a misrq>re- 
sentative Congress; he also will get 'residts'; 
but he also will leave a misrepresentative 
government. In short, whether he wins or 
loses, we shall lose — interest; and whether he 
receives light himself or not, we shall not re- 
ceive it." 

Senator LaFoll#tt6: A Beal Popular 
Leader. 

The reader who turns with Mr. Steffens 
from the latter's interviews with the President 
and Mr. Taft to the conversation with Senator 
LaFoUette, will experience a sense of relief 
and exhilaration very like what one experiences 
in going from a malaria] swamp up to the 
invigorating air of a mountain aiope. Here 
there is no pitiful shambling or halting; no 
blind swinging of the shillalahs in a hit-or-miss 
effort to strike certain evil heads; no high- 
sounding platitudes that mark the approved 
''safe and sane" candidate before election, 
that create such ripples of merriment behind 
the curtains where the masters of the money- 
controUed machines prq)are the slates and 
dress the stage to deceive the voters. No, 
Senator LaFoUette is not only a fighter; 
he is a fundamental thinker. He does not 
make fish of one and fowl of another. He 
fights the "system" and all the evil-doers 
who are manning the pirate crafts that are 
to-day plundering the people and defying 
the laws of the land. 

There are several things in Senator LaFol- 
lette's career that remind one of like moments 
in the public life of Theodore Roosevelt; but 
how great the difference in the course pursued. 
On the one hand we have the statesman under 
the convulsion of moral idealism, who is true 
to his faith in democracy and the people. 



and on the other the opportunist politician 
who places immediate success and personal 
considerations above the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good government and free institu- 
tions. 

We have seen how when Mr. Steffens was 
discussing the "system" as the fountain-head 
of our republic-destroying and manhood- 
debauching conditions, Id^. Roosevelt ex- 
claimed, "How can a man fight that ^" We 
have also seen that the time came when Mr. 
Roosevelt as a legislator was inq>atient 
because he had only succeeded in kOling a 
few bad bills and aiding a few good ones, 
because he was fighting the corrupt political 
machine, and he decided to become an oppor- 
tunist politician and get in on the machine 
band-wagon. 

Mr. LaFoUette had precisely the same 
thing to meet. He offended the machine 
and the interests, and they exfled him from 
office and condemned him to remain for years 
in private life. But he refused to compromise 
with corruption, injustice and oppression. 
He found himself one man against the Spooner- 
coiporation state machine. He did not cry, 
"How can a man fight that?*' He did not 
show the white feather. No, he simply 
went forth as did David against Goliath, and 
he demonstrated anew the power of moral 
idealism and the fact that the heart of the 
American people is sound. He wfaij^ed 
the machine and the corporations in the 
state to a stand-stiU and gave his people a 
larger measure of political and economic 
independence than is found in almost any 
state in America to-day. So much for the 
difference between Senator LaFoUette and 
President Roosevelt. 

But returning to Mr. Steffens. The inter- 
view, he teUs us, was "rapid and easy." 
When asked what the matter was the Senator 
replied: 

"'PoliticaUy, the trouble can be summed 
up in one phrase: misrepresentative govern- 
ment. Our govenmient does not r^resent 
the people. . . . Back of that b the fact that 
the government does represent privilege. . . . 
I mean that our government is manned by the 
agents, sometimes honest, often corrupt, 
of businesses which have, or want to have, 
what we caU "special privUeges," which 
reaUy are just plain advantages over other 
men and oUier businesses.' 

"•For example?' 

"'Franchises to railroads: exceptional 
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lights to land, timber, dq>osits of minerals, 
c«»l — the natural resources of the countiy.'" 

In answer to the question, "'What do you 
propose to do about it ? '" the Senator replied : 

"'What we did in Wisconsin. Restore 
representative government; redeem die dem- 
ocracy; set iq> an establishment which will 
deal in our interest with all these forces/" 

The interview with the Senator from Wis- 
consin was brief but very fuU of vital truth, 
00 much so that we heartily wish all friends 
of free institutions would secure the June 
Everybody*^ and read the entire paper care- 
fully. It will prove highly illuminating to 
those who, like Secretary Taft, appear to 
be wandering in the dark, providing they 
wish the light. Of course, to those who desire 
to reap benefits by an alliance with the 
Mammon of unrighteousness, the plain truths 
cogently stated will be of littie value, as there 
are none so blind as those who will not see. 
But to the honest patriot who loves the Repub- 
lic, who believes in democracy and who wishes 
light on the great question, the words of 
S^tor LaFoUette will be iUuminating. 

Of the great danger that threatens the 
Republic — the federation of the oppressive 
monopolies and special privileged interests. 
Senator LaFoUette had a word to say that is 
as timely as it is disquieting. 

*'*You said in your speech on the Aldrich 
bin,' ** observed Mr. Ste£Pens, " ' that the special 
interests were combining into one mammoth 
trust.'" 



'"Yes, and I meant just that. I meant 
this one great combination which, while yet 
not complete, already controls the finances 
and the industries and the transportation 
and the natural resources of the country, 
as it does the government of states and of the 
nation. And it is growing.' " 

It would be difficutl to find two leading 
members of one party who better represent 
the two great contending armies in the present 
crisis than do Secretary Taft and Senator 
LaFoUette. One pretends to represent the 
people, is brave, loyal, wise, just, and faithful 
to the trust whidi democracy imposes on 
her children who would serve her worthily, 
and he is feared and hated by aU the corrupt 
bosses, the high financiers, the railway and 
other law-defying corporations. 

Why does the great organ of the "interests," 
the Financial Chranide, have eulogies) for 
Taft? Why are bosses and corporation 
handy-men, like Cox, Lodge and Powers, 
and the interests that they represent thor- 
oughly satisfied with Secretary Taft? And 
why are aU these influences without exception 
strenuously opposed to Senator LaFoUette, 
if it is not because they are confident that 
Secretary Taft wiU rq)resent the feudalism 
of privU^^ed interests and help that feudalism 
to complete its conquest of government, 
whfle th^ know Senator LaFoUette would 
fight for the people and their just rights; 
would be loyal to the principles of democratic 
government and free institutions ? 



SPEAKER CANNON AND THE COMPLETE DESTRUCTION OF 
l|POPULAR RULE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 



THE DEGRADATION of the^House 
of Rq)resentatives is a striking iUus- 
tration of the rise of the one-man power 
which haa marked the destruction of demo- 
cratic government by the industrial autoc- 
racy acting through the money-controUed 
party machine and the poHtical boss. The 
recent Congress has been marked by the prac- 
tically absolute rule of ^eaker Cannon and 
his four Ueutenants in charge of the aU-powerf ul 
committees. If Cannon and his lieutenants 
were receiving princely salaries for services 
to the privil^ed interests and in opposition 
to the interests of the people, it is difficult 



to see how they could have rendered more 
zealous or effective service to the corporations, 
the trusts and privU^^ed interests. It is 
impossible at present to notice at length this 
record of shame, but three typical illustra- 
tions wiU serve to emphasisEC the fact. 

The treatment accorded the biU to have the 
tariff removed from wood^ulp, and thus 
benefit the American reading public and the 
publishers by relieving the latter from com- 
plete bondage to the exorbitant and avaricious 
pi^er-trust, ^^ffor! a strSdng and typical 
example of what we have in mind. To have 
given this important ^^(J^ytfeEf^^ *^« 
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rapacity of the robber truat would have 
been diecked, and Speaker Cannon did not 
propose to permit this band of plunderers to 
be disturbed. His zeal in their behalf was 
almost aa marked aa were his labors in behalf 
of the infamous beef-trust last year. The 
result waa a farcical investigation and the 
shelving of the proposed demand for relief, 
this b^ng predsdy what Cannon and his 
confederates determined on. The New York 
World in its editorial commenting on this 
one of many offensive aggressive acts in the 
interests of campaign-contributing trusts, 
made the following condse and trutibful aum- 
maiy of the situation: 

''It is unnecessary to discuss in detail the 
majority report of the House conmiittee 
appointed to investigate the petition of the 
American Newspaper Publishers' Associa- 
tion to remove the tariff on wood pulp and 
print paper. The conmiittee was nanied by 
Speaker Cannon to find some sort of an 
excuse for not granting the petition, and did 
its work well enough to block any legislative 
interference with the Paper Trust's protective 
schedules. So far as the publishers are con- 
cerned the hearings were farcical; the inves- 
tigation was a fraud. If the Paper-Trust 
does not make a handsome contribution to 
the Republican rampaign fund this year it 
is a double-dyed ingrate." 

The bowing to the mandates of Wall-Street 
high financiers in rushing through the infa- 
mous Vreeland-Aldrich crazy-quilt make- 
shift financial measure during the last hours 
of Congress, by the coercion of the members 
through the refusal to pass the appropria- 
tion bill until the dictates of the Wall-Street 
buccaneers had been yielded to, is another 
thoroughly Cannonesque exhibition of high- 
handed outrage against the rights of Congress- 
men to follow the known wishes of their own 
constituency. The Wall-Street financiers have 
during the past year been aggressively bat- 
tling to get the finances of the nation more 
con^letdy in the hands of the banking dass, 
with the ultimate object of making a great 
central banking power one of the master 
tentacles of the octopus of the commercial 
autocracy. Their wishes and desires were 
incorporated in the infamous Aldrich Bill. 
J. Pieipont Morgan applauded this measure, 
but Senator LaFoUette so clearly showed how 
essentially vicious it wai an^^ho^ the interests 
of the people were not Mong protected in 
vital re^>ects, that he forced certain amend- 



ments onto the bill which were calculated 
to safeguard in a measure the people's inter- 
ests. These were not satiitfactttty to the 
trust-seeking, campaign-contributing banking 
monopoly. Then the money interests came 
forward with the Vreeland bill. But the 
opposition of the people was so strong and 
the Congressmen from all districts received 
such tremendous proterts that they feared to 
brazenly defy the will of their constituents 
in the face of an impending election. When 
it was found that the biU could not be passed, 
the banking and campaign-contrbuting inter- 
ests were disgruntled, and Cannon and hia 
lieutenants determined that Congress should 
not adjourn until a bill satisfactory to the 
great Wall-Street gamblers and campaign 
contributors waa forced upon the people. 
So it was decreed that the appropriation bill 
should not pass until the hodge-podge, misfit 
and hastily concocted financial measure had 
been rushed through the House. In this 
way they passed the vicious measure. Sen- 
ator LaFoUette made a magnificent fight to 
kill the bill, speaking consecutively for nine- 
teen hours; but the Democratic Senatcvs, 
with two other honorable exceptions, decided 
that it was good politics to let the vicious bill 
become a law, that the odium might be plaoed 
on those in the unholy alliance, rather than 
defeat it by the fiUbustering method; and so 
the iniquitous measure has become a law 
in flpite of a popular opposition that terrified 
the Congressmen. 

Of the infamous character of this shameful 
law brazenly forced upon the people in the 
interests of the great Wall-Street hi^ finan- 
ciers, the Philadelphia North Atnerican, 
one of the greatest newspi^ers in America, 
and one of the veiy few great Republican 
dailies not edited from Wall Street, has the 
following to say editorially. The quotation 
which we give below is merefy the concluding 
part of an extended editorial whidi appeared 
in its issue of May twenty-ninth: 

"This law will mean the turning over of 
the treasury of the United States to the 
gamblers of the New York stock exchange for 
a period of six years. 

"It will mean the making of 'good times* 
and 'bad times,' of 'bull' markets and 'bear* 
markets according to the pleasure of Rogers 
and Rockefdler in the National City l^nk 
and J. P. Morgan in the National Bank of 
Commerce. 

"It will mean not the slow and certain 
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moyement of contraction and inflation hj 
the natoral kwd of commerce^ but riiarp 
changes forced at will by the master gamblers. 

''It will mean the gift to the chief enemies 
of the nation of the power to issue or retire 
half a billion of doltos, estdting speculation 
Of eompeling disaster according to trhidiev«r 
best suHs their betting book. 

*'What the effect will be imon the coming 
elections we do not know. We do not know 
what measure of puniriiment a long-suffering 
pedple win ixifliet upon their betaiyers. 

''It is not the time to think of peptics or 
partisanship. A thitig is being done which 
win affect tsf^ employer and every enqidoy^ 
in America, every banker, merchant, manufac* 
tuner, clerk and medianic. 

"We wish merely to warn one and aU. The 
country wiU be in the condition of a conval- 
esoent to whom drugs th^t are powerful 
stimulants, but poisonous, wouM be admin- 
istered. 

"There wiU be a boonn^ feverish but 
false activity. The issue of half a binion of 
flat greenbacks or 164o^l silver wouki have 
the same effect. And then, after the Nofih 
Anufiean and a few like us h^ve been mocked 
at AS f^be prophets and pessimists, payday 
win come. And the price wiU be a bitter one." 

Another typical Ultistration of Cannon's 
loyalty to the trust interests and his inflddity 
to his own truat and the people's cause, was 
seen in hi^ successful postponement of the 
passage of a bin to protect the New En^^and 
forests from wholesale destructk>n by the 
avaridous lumber trust. In speaking of the 
action on this important measure the Spring- 
fiM R&puUican of May twenty^hth said 
editorial^: 

"Speaker Cannon and his House oligarchy 
set out to defeat the White mountain and 
Appalachian forest-reserve bills, and they 
have succeeded-^achieviiDg by indirection 
what they did tiot dare to do directly. To 
mibstitute a bin for more government invest!' 
gation is to eff^ an ind^nite postponement 



of the matter. Such is the Cannon response 
to the great co nfe ienoe on conservation of 
the nation's resources." 

These examples of flagrant defiance of 
the popular demand and of the palpable 
popidar interest and good, and of subservi^ 
ettcj to the canq^aign^contfibuting trusts and 
monopolies, are puiky typical of the reign of 
Cannon ovw the House of Representi^veB. 
He appoints as chairmen of die idl-powerful 
committees men who win be responrive to 
the demands of the Speaker and the corpora* 
tions, so that widi the akl of three or four 
of his lieutenants the Speaker becomes the 
absolute master of the situation. 

A striking cartoon was recently drawn by 
Beiyman and published in the Wcahmgion 
Star. It was entitled "The House in Ses- 
sion" and represented Cannon witii gavel in 
hand and cigar in moulh, standing at the 
Speaker's desk, while every seat in the cham- 
ber was fined with a counterfdt presentment 
of the Speaker. This cartoon represented 
the real fact in so far as it strove to shadow 
forth the supreme power of Cannon underfthe 
present rule of the industrial autocracy. 
The Spteker and his lieutenants are supreme, 
and thid condition is rendered possiUe because 
of Cannon's fidelity to the great privileged 
interests which are preying on the people and 
corrupting our government and which are 
also the great campaign contributors-^the 
masters of the money-conttoned machine, 
of the political bosses and of a large propor- 
tion of the papers of the land. 

Two other cartoons bearing on the present 
disgraceful condition that is al^lutdy destruc* 
tive of popular government and subversive of 
the people's interests recently appeared in the 
Washbgton Herald. Thty were drawn by 
Cunningham. 

The hour has struck for a change. From 
now on untU the close of the poUs, the slogan 
shouki ring from ocean to ocean, "Turn 
the rascals and corporation tools out of the 
seats of power." 
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•SHALL OUR MOTHERS, WIVES AND SISTERS BE OUR EQUALS 

OR OUR SUBJECTS?" 



SEX HAS no essential relation to suffrage. 
The reasoning on which the case for 
manhood suffrage rests is that the baUot is 
necessary as a protection against injustice, 
and very desirable aa a means of education and 
devdopment. These reasons apply to women 
as well as to men. The only limitations 
placed upon manhood suffrage relate to age, 
intdUigence, character and interest, or resi- 
dence and identification with the country 
sufficient to justify the inference of interest, 
and these should be the only limitations 
placed upon woman suffrage. 

Inconsistency is supposed to be feminine, 
but consistency is not a prevalent virtue even 
widi men. We make a vigorous statement 
of inherent and inalienable rights and would 
fly to arms if any one denied us political lib- 
erty and equali^, yet we deny those sacred 
rights to those with^ our power. We declare 
that taxation without rq>r^sentation is tyranny, 
but tax numbers of women directly and prac- 
tically the whole mass of women indirectly 
without representation in either case, so we are 
sdf-confessed tyrants unless it is understood 
that there is a mental reservation to the 
effect that it must be a man who is taxed 
without representation or there is no tyranny. 
We affirm the governments derive their just 
powers from consent of the governed, but 
exclude the consent of half of the governed. 
We profess democracy and establish an 
aristocracy of men. We boast of our liberty 
and hold the best part of the people in sub- 
jection. We proclaim a republic and ignore 
the fact that no real republic can exist where 
half of the people of fuU age and discretion, 
character and interest have no part in the 
elections, and though th^ have to ob^ the 
laws are allowed no voice in making them. 
We gave the suffrage to millions of ui^>repared 
slaves, and claimed it for ourselves (or our 
ancestors did, and we approve the act, with 
some slight modifications, p^haps) centuries 
before we knew much about using it, believing 
the use the best means of developing fitness 
for use, and yet we deny the sui^age to 
women because they are not familiar with 
politics. We permit the slums of New York 
and Chicago to vote, but deny the privil^;e 
to such women as Susan B. Anthony, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Mary A. livermore. 



Jane Addams, Qara Barton and a host of 
the best minds on earth, on the ground that 
women do not know enough to vote. We 
allow multitudes of men to vote who are 
exen^t from military duty and yet deny the 
right to women because they cannot fight» 
and even Herbert fencer deems this argu- 
ment conclusive. We give the suffrage to 
millions of men who do not care enough for it 
to use it, and yet deny it to women because 
some of them do not wish to vote. With our 
brothers over the sea a woman may sit on a 
throne, but is not permitted to sit in Parlia- 
ment. 

Justice seems to say, "Put the age of discre- 
tion where experience indicates the reasonable 
average to be, and make the requirements as 
to character, intelligenoe and interest what 
you please. Then if women come up to the 
requirements let them vote, and if men do not 
come 1^ to those requirements refuse them 
the ballot. To be just is to treat all persons 
alike under the same essential circumstances^ 
and sex has nothing to do with the reasons on 
which the suffrage rests. Women are aa 
much entitled as men to the education, devel- 
opment, influence and protection afforded by 
the baUot. Exclude women who prove to be 
imfit in the light of impartial and relevant 
tests, but do not dass the whde sex with 
infants, idiots, criminals, Indians, aliens and 
paupers." 

In four of our states and in New Zealand 
women have the fuU suffrage, and its exercise 
has been attended with none of the evils pre- 
dicted by its opponents, but with bend^al 
results so marked as to call forth emphatic 
statements in its favor by leading legislatures, 
judges of the highest courts, and other leading 
officials who a&rm that woman suffrage haa 
tended stron^y to purify politics, improve the 
character of nominations and aid the enforce- 
ment of the law. The approval of equal 
suffrage is aU but universal where it has been 
tried, almoftt the only exception being the case 
of some would-be politician who might get 
what he wants if it were not for the women's 
vote, or the case of an individual like the man 
from Wyoming who declared that woman 
suffrage was a failure in that state, but when 
they looked i^> his record they found he had 
carried the ball and chain to^n unpleasant 
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period in conaequeiioe of the verdict of a jury 
of women. 

In Kansas and in En^and women enjoy 
the right of municipal suffrage; and in 25 
of our states they have the school suffrage. 
There is no doubt that the full suffrage 
already adopted in four of our states will come 
in all. Certainly there is much need for its 
adoption and need of the most vital moment. 

The laws and governments made by men 
have not been fair to women or children. By 
the common law a married woman has no 
property rights, nor any l^;al existence. 
Husband and wife are one, and the husband 
is the one. A married woman is a feme 
covert^ or woman under the cover or wing of 
her husband, and being so hidden the common 
law cannot see her but recognizes the husband 
as the only personality in sight of the law. In 
Shakeq>eare's day a woman practically be- 
longed to her husband the same as his horse or 
dog excq>t that he could not kill her suddenly. 
In the early part of this century, it is saiii a man 
in England led his wife to market with a rope 
about her neck, and sold her in the street, 
getting more for the rope than fw the woman. 
Blad^tone says that a man may give his wife 
moderate correction, but I have hunted in 
vain through Blackstone to find a similar 
right granted to the wife against her husband. 
It must be admitted, however, that the law 
is not without its compensations, as may be 
seen by the case of darli^ Reuben who made a 
complaint against his wife for beating him, and 
got her convicted and fined, whereupon she 
having no money he had to pay the fine himself. 

Miss Diana Hirschler, in her address at the 
Washington suffrage convention a few years 
ago, dtes an old writer as saying, '*If a man 
beat an outlaw, a traitor, a pagan or his wife, 
it is dispunishable, for by the Law Common 
these can have no action," adding very 
i^propriatdy, ''God grant gentle woman 
better sport and better company." The fact 
IS that women were formerly thought of by 
men as their property, and the denial of civic 
and legal rights was the natural consequence 
of thirt conception. With the gro^ii^ of 
enlightenment the law has been (Ranged by 
statute in many respects, but the continued 
•denial of civic equality is a persistent remnant 
of the conception bom of a barbarous age 
that woman bdongs to man. Even the lighter 
disabilities were slow in going, and are not all 
gone yet. Only a generation ago a man in 
Massachusetts married a woman who had 
$50,000 in personalty. He took possession of 



it as he had a legal right to do, and then made a 
will providing that in case of his death the 
lady should have the income from that 
$50,000 during her life, provided she did not 
marry again. In Massachusetts and other 
states a woman can now control her 'property, 
for the most part. But the laws are still in 
many req>ects unjust. Joint earnings and 
funds bdong to the husband absolutely, so 
that if a wife allows her mon^ or her person- 
alty to become mixed with her husband's, she 
loses legal control of it. In about one-third 
of our states the husband can appropriate 
his wife's earnings just as he can take the 
earnings of his horse and wagon. In all but 
eight of our states the mother is still denied an 
equal right with the father to the control of 
their children. The laws of divorce are not 
impartial. The laws of descent of property 
are not equal. A widow's dower affects only 
a third of the realty of her husband, while a 
widower's curtesy relates to the whole of his 
wife's real estate. Children under man-made 
laws are left to fester by thousands in an 
atmosphere pestilent with immoral and crim- 
inal influences, left to "soak and blacken soul 
and body in the slime of city slums." In 
many of our states the law makes no effective 
effort to remove the saloon, the gambling-den 
and the brothel from the path of youth, nor 
to banish the poisonous cigarette or the still 
more poisonous ''literature" of sensational- 
ism and immorality. It is time the women 
had a chance to see what they can do. They 
make home pure and beautiful. They can 
make our streets and cities pure and beautiful 
also. Their sovereignty in the home is 
beneficent; their sovereignty in the state will 
be no less so. 

It is the right of woman to use not only the 
power of persuasion, but the power of the 
ballot to protect herself and her chOdren. 
The ballot is the point at which intelligence 
and moral sentiment take hold upon action 
and mold institutions and laws. Woman 
has a right to this most effective means of 
transforming the social environment into 
greater fitness for the highest life of herself 
and all her loved ones. It is the right of 
woman also to enjoy the educating and devd- 
oping effects of civic responsibilities. 

It is the right of man that woman shall vote 
in order that his companionsh^) with her may 
be lifted to the plane of equality, and blessed 
with a new de^opment» a new dement of 
power and thought and syn^thy. Whai 
man would have his wife and daughters sub- 
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J6ct0 weUtud ot equab? What nma would 
deny to his motker the nghlhe daimi &>r hin- 
idf ? It is a man's right te have his childnevi 
born and reared hy women who have had full 
advantages of development and who uiuler- 
stand the worid and the coaditiona under 
whidi their children will live. 

It is the right of children, living and unborn, 
to have the ennoUed motherhood and the 
more excellent training that win come with 
a synunelrical, well-roiaded, fully developed 
womanhood. It is the right of every child 
to be bom and reared by a sovereign citizen 
and not by a subject. It is the right of every 
child that the mothers of the land shaU have 
the power to banish vieioua inftofnces 6om 
the social and poUtieal environment in which 
the child must live, the power to bring the 
iopce and wisdom of mothcr^love to bear 
direedy on civic affairs to purify and tnvigonute 
the civic and aocial atmosphaoe the child must 
breathe diroyghout its formative years. 

It is the ri^t of society to have the purest 
fioroe in the world put into action in political 
lile. It is the right of eociety to have the vir- 
tue, love and devotion of womanhood crystal- 
lized into law. Women are far less influenced 
by the commercial spirit than men. Com- 
mercialism is the danger of our time. The 
despotism of the dollar is the threat of the 
future. The power of women in politics 
would be of incalculable value in the resistsjoiee 
it would offer to the domination of the mer- 
cantile spirit, and the conscienceless pursuit 
of gain. Women have a higher regard lor 
principle than men. They love justice and 
mercy. They are against o^^ressioa. They 
would lavor peace even if trade should suffer. 
They would banish the slums and make cities 
beautifu] . Their gentleness, sympathy, refine- 
ment and incorruptibility are sadly needed in 
our politics; their nobility should be regis- 
tered in our statutes. 

The sweep of history is toward equality 
as civilization advances luid the revolt against 
despotism expands. There are traces in early 
times of dvic rights for women. But they 
were swallowed up, as were also the rights of 
the mass of men, in the growing ri)sorptioa of 
power by the few, consequent on military 
organization and conquest. As war and 
ambition turned politii»l development into 
despotic channek, and kings and noUes 
gathered all power to themselves, the maes of 
the people, lx>th men and women, lost liberty 
mjdA civic right. The t^kit of mastery and 
the rule of might inleeled every class and 



even the peasant under the domination and 
example of his lord, in his turn played the 
master to his wjfe and all within his power. 
When tfaoughti of fneedom revived and the 
mass of little mailers went to battle with the 
big ones for their liberties, th^ naturaUy 
claimed for themselves the new control, and 
women w<re left in the shadow of the Dark 
Ages, under the sway of a system born in a 
mUitant age and fostered by aggression. But 
the sunlight has touched the snmmits. And 
mai^ of those who hare cai^t the tksw h^t 
have left a record lol the vision. Then' very 
names thrill with power, character and 
thought that is linked with the new ideal. 
Here is a partial liat of Ijie splendid men and 
women who ha^ e^reasod themselves in 
lavor of woman anftrage. 

gu«ap B. AAtbooy. 
fiamet Beecher Stowe, 
GeonW.Cortiq. 
Lucy Btonet 
OhMfJu ' 



ElMabf^ Oftdy Stanton, 
Henry Ward Beeeh«r, 
FrvMUfB '^, Wjfhfd, 
Oeoise ^. Hoar, 
Alioe8«OMBlackw«U, 

Louiflall. A]cott, 

T. W. Higgini^ 

Mrs. Chapman Catt, 
f B. O. Flow«r, 
JJpto Quiugy A„ 

Marrietta EEoUey, 
;Ra^ Waldo JSiMi^ 

FranoeilPower Gobbe, 
I Tkeodortt Parker, 

Axina H. Shanr, 

Profeasor Bowne. 

Mrs. Jams T.^elds. 

Ha^eliFotter^Avery. 

James iVeemao Gterfc, 

X^cretia l^otL 

Cbarlea Kinguey, 

EUMbeth Staart PbehM, 

WfliiaA^ Lloyd Qarriaoo. 



Objections? Yes> there are objectionB. 
There are objections to eveiything. There 
were objections to the revolution of the earth, 
objections that were deemed of overwhelming 
weight in the days of Copernicus. There were 
objections to the law of gravitation and the 
theory of e^wlution. There weve objections 
to the raibroad, the tel^^n^h and the ateam- 
boat-"people laughed at them and knew they 
would never work. There are objections to 
the ten commandments, and the objeetiMis 
are so serious that some persons risfuae to be 
bound by the oommandments at all. So it 
is not strange that there are ob jectioas to 
equal auftage. Some of th^n are important, 
but most are featherweights. We will deal 
with them after tibey have been presented by 
the remonstrants. 

uigitizec fuAXK PAaBOW. 
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nKOFESSOR ZUEBLIN ON CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 
BIPEBATIVELY DEMANDED. 



IT WOUIJ) be difficult to orer-estioMte 
the immffiiie scrnce being rendered to 
the cause of fimdameBtal deBi0crttC7 hj a 
lew dear-visioDed, aUe and briUiaat educa- 
ton who are inBtracting the people from the 
forums of our great cities. One of the aUest 
€4 these prophets of democratic advance and 
popular lights is Ptofessor Charles ZueUin, 
who reeentif resigsad from the faculty of the 
Chicago Umifcrsity that he might do a needed 
popular educational work as an awakeaer 
of the people. 

In two recent addresses deliyered in Chicago, 
Professor Zueblin discussed the need of con- 
stitutional changes to meet changed condi- 
tions of the present in order to preserre a 
democratic or popular government. In the 
course ot his addresses as reported in the 
Chicago Examiner f the professor said: 

''What we need is a new iXinjAilution that 
wiU give us a national initiative and referen- 
dum, and place the government of the oaan- 
tryoBoe maie m the hands of the people, where 
the lathers meant it to be. The pvesent 
constftatiQii wias framed lor ^veral oenturies 
ago, and it .fitted eoKeUently tfie aeeds of the 
day, 

''It is tokaUy inadequate to meet the in- 
creaaed necessities of a oountiy that has grofwn 
to many Inindrcd times the siae of the eokmaes 
of those days." 

IVofessor ZueUin described the maay ways 
in wlodi the will of the peo|^ and their 
interests are systematically disregarded Jttd 
act aside ainoe the feudalism of pnvileged 
wealth Jkas beeame the real aouvee of power 
hf its partnm^ wdlii the poiitioal bosses 
and its direolien cf the money-ocmtrQlled 
machine. JBere are some mA the ageoeies by 
which he points out that under the preamt 
ri^i0M the "aystcBi'' is «ble to jiuttify or 



defy popular rule and the people's interests: 

"Lade ol sympathy oi United States Sen- 
ators with the common people. 

"ElectioA of repreieatatives to please 
parties rather than to represent the people. 

"Czarlike power of the Speaker to prevent 
the House from takiag popidar action, ahould 
it so desire. Ig||in^ 

"Power of the executive through the veto 
to defeat both House and Senate. 

"Power of Supreme Court to set aside any 
law it chooses, as not being in accord with the 
. old-time Constitution." SI^^Ali^ 

Like Senator LaFollette and so many other 
of the most thoughtful and hi^-minded 
statesmen and educators of our day, Professor 
Zueblin sees the ominous fact that the United 
States government is rapidly falling into the 
hands of the very rich. On this point he 
observes: 

"That so long as the control of the govern- 
ment, cflpeciaily the lawmaking power, can 
be ao manipulated as to ke^ it from tiie con- 
trol of the oommon people, just that kmg will 
the country be ridden hf tnista. 

"He saw the eotttrol of national affairs 
sapidly laUing into the hajids of the very nuch 
and leared that uaivensal franchise was to 
become a farce. 

"In proof of his contention that Congress- 
men are selected at the fcdMSt eif pditicians 
and are not the veal ehoke of the people, 
he dted the {act that knlajr not a wlo^t 
laboiijqg man nts in tfe lowier house, de^itte 
the huge number of laboroBS who are ealdded 
to representation." 

These observations aae the mature oonvic- 
tions of one of the most deeply thoughtful 
and noble-minded educators of America 
to-day and are oititkd to the serious consider- 
ation of all mi^ love the Republic. 
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RAPIDLY GROWING INTEREST IN THE WORK OF THE 
VOCATION BUREAU. 



THE VOCATION BUREAU work is 
taking immensdy with business men 
as well as educators. One of the biggest 
business men in Boston, who has read care- 
fully the first report and a number of the 
cases, says he believes it will go down in his- 
tory as one of the most important devdop- 
ments of our educational system. One of 
the leading Harvard professors is planning 
ways and means to establish such bureaus 
in connection with schools and colleges gen- 



erally; and the national directors of the 
Y. M. C. A. have started a national movement 
to render similar service in connection with 
the educational department of the Young 
Men's Christian Aseodation in all the prin- 
cipal cities as fast as competent counsdors 
can be secured. A training school for voca- 
tion counsdors is to be opened in the fall, 
under the direction of Professor Parsons, as 
adepartment of the Boston Y. M. C. A. Evening 
Institute. 



INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 
Bt Ralph Albebtson, 

Secretary of the Initiative and Referendum Leacue of Amerioa. 



Am Important Wftmiiig. 

IN REPLY to a letter from Mrs. Kate M. 
Gordon of the National Women's Suf- 
frage Association, who is working for the 
direct-legislation bill before the Louisiana 
legislature, the following letter from Mr. 
GiBorge H. Shibl^, chairman of the Initiative 
and Referendum League of America is of 
real interest: 

"Your inquiry of the twenty-second instant 
at hand. We are doing our utmost to secure 
majority rule and are working against 
the Oklahoma plan of requiring for initiative 
measures more than a majority. This bad 
provision in the Oklahoma constitution was 
forced in by the Federal administration after 
the Oklahoma convention had decreed other- 
wise. 

'*In Ohio the machine in power in the legis- 
lature has inserted the minority-rule provi- 
sion, the same as in Oklahoma, with many 
other bad features. I hope that Mrs. Upton 
and the other members of the N. W. S. A. will 
do their best to prevent the accq>tance of the 
system by the voters, if it is submitted to 
them. 

"This Ohio apology for a majority-rule 
system is an ezanq>le of what we get when 
we ask the state machine to conmiit suicide. 



Had Mr. Bigelow, the initiative and referen- 
dum leader in Ohio, worked for the advisory 
initiative and adviscny referendum he could 
have installed it eariy in 1906 and throu^ 
the adviscny initiative various constitutional 
amendments and legislative reforms could 
have been proposed, i4>proved by the voters, 
and ere this their instructions would have 
been enacted into law. I hope that in your 
state you will not atten^t to get a two-thirds 
vote in the legislature for a majority-rule 
system to be framed by the enemies of majority 
rule. 

"I am g^ad to report that in Oklahoma the 
statute placing the Oklahoma system in 
operation is one I drafted, and in it are placed 
the various up-to-date provisions which 
experience has shown to be a necessity. For 
example, copies of each initiative measure 
are to be submitted to the legislature by the 
Secretary of State so that public hearings 
can be had and a competing measure framed, 
if the legislature so desires. Then a written 
debate is provided for, limited to 2,000 words 
each, of which one-fourth can be in answer to 
the other side and this joint statement and 
the bill are to be published by the govern- 
ment, and a copy distributed to each voter. 
This is the only way that the truth can be 

rOOgL 
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gotten to the Toten. The exptaat is to be 
bofiie by the state. The pamphlets aie to 
be distr3>uted by the ragistiation oflkers in 
each county at the time the Toters appear 
before them. 

**! suggest that the Oklahoma statute be 
proposed to the Louisiana ^gislature, simply 
changing it to the advisory initiative and 
advisoiy referendum." 



Ortgen Netes. 

At the June dection of two years ago there 
wwe devoi referendum questions. This 
year there are nineteen. This number is 
unusually large and probably larger than will 
very often be submitted. Tlie legislature will 
learn in the course of a few years of such 
direct-legislation e]q>erience to learn and 
obey more nearly than before the will of the 
majority of the people. 

Pamphlets of about 120 pages, containing, 
describing and arguing for and against eadi 
one of tLese measures were issued by the 
Secretary of State April first, and a copy 
mailed to every voter. Discussions galore 
have been held on these measures by all sorts 
of societies and dubs and have been engaged in 
by dtizens of every rank and dass. Such a 
campaign of education in dvics and training 
in publMs interest is an altogether too unusual 
occurrence in American life. If the referen- 
dum had no other result this would amply 
justify its cost. 

But the other results are what the people 
are after. Many of the questions represent 
a phase of justice long denied the people 
under the old rSgvme of machine-rule. A 
few are questions upon which honest and 
enlightened men differ. 

Equal su&age and the sing^[e4ax are both 
to be voted on. The measure amending 
the taxation laws provides: "That all dwdl- 
ing houses, bams, sheds, outhouses and all 
other appurtenances thereof; all machinery 
and buUdings used ezdusivdy for manufac- 
turing purposes and the appurtenances there- 
of; aU fences, farm machinery and appliances 
used as such; all fruit trees, vines, shrubs 
and all other inq>rovements on farms; all 
live stock; all household furniture in use, 
and all tods owned by workmen and in use, 
shall be ezenqpt from taxation." 

Much critidsm of direct^egislation is 
being indulged in by the opposition press 
thro^hout the United States based on the 
reappearance of the woman-suffrage question 



so soon after its defeat two years aco. 

The law giving the people of dties rmr> 
endum powers bw been challenged by the 
officials of Portland. 

A league for the defense of the Initiative 
and Referendum has been <nrganised in Port- 



The Portland Oregoman printed daily 
synopses of the measures and arguments. 
But the Ortganian is doing all in its power 
to create dissatisfaction with the majority-rule 
systeuL It has turned over completdy to the 
corporation side of questions. 

The United States senatorial can^>aign has 
proven once more the value of the Oregon 
type of democracy. 

Bafsms fer Montana. 

Undbb the provisions of the new direct- 
legislation amendment to the Montana con- 
stitution the peqple have started out to get 
by initiative petition and referendum vote 
three reforms that the legislature has failed 
and refused to enact. 

The first is the direct dection of United 
States Senators. This will enable the voter 
to indicate to members of the legislature 
their choice of candidates for Senator. It 
provides a regular way by which candidates 
may secure places on the ballots, requires 
the counting and certification of the vote in 
the regular way, and specifies that the result 
of such voting shall be read in the legislature 
at the time of the actual dection of Senator 
which the Federal constitution requires the 
legidature must do. 

The second is an anti-injunction law which 
legalizes all forms of peaceful striking. The 
third is an employers' liability act which seeks 
to remove some of the abuses of the ''contribu- 
tory negligence" theory and the rdeasing 
contract. A much needed reform. 

It is good to see Montana ''getting into 
the game." 

Ohio 8tm EopefU. 

Ths cobpobation lobbyists at Columbus 
defeated the direct-4egislation forces on every 
point exoq>t the bill which gives the people 
a referendum on municipal franduses. But 
on the day of final defeat the Direct-LegiBla- 
tion League began to lay plans for the resump- 
tion of the can^aign in the next legislature. 

To that end it was decided to call a state 

convention of union labor and other advo-^ 
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of the iBitialm and refncaduBi to be 
hcU in Q>limibiia. 

The calling ol tke eonvention was intiuftod 
to President liewdlyn Jutmk of the Ohio 
Federation of Labor and Senator Fred. 
Howe, as two members of a committee of 
five, thej to name the other three. 

James Bobinson of Canton, legislatire 
agent of the Federation of Labor; Herbert 
Bigdow and Senator Marshall N. Duval, 
were named a committee to draft a new reso^ 
lution to be offered at the next session. 

It was announced that a canq>aign would 
be made for popular support, and also that 
every candidate for the legiskture this fall, 
would be asked to pledge himself to vote for 
the resolutions, the inference being that candi* 
dates who refused to pledge themselves would 
be opposed at the polls. 

In spite of the fact that the reactionaries 
were aUe to count the most votes in making 
the gubernatorial nomination the Ohio State 
Democratic Convention came out "flat- 
looted" for direct-legislation, and the party 
in that state will present a united front on 
this question. 



Xaasaehuaetts Ktws. 

Ths Massachusetts legislature in passing 
a bill to establish a commission government 
over the stricken city of Chdsea voted down 
a clause to submit the bill to a referendum for 
approval, but included, by some mistake, 
we must infer, a clause giving the people a 
referendum on the continuance of the system 
in 1912. Pretty risky. Senator Lodge, to 
let your state take such a st^ in the direction 
of "government by impulse" and "mob^ 
rule" even at so remote a date. 

But ths Massachusetts legislature has 
done a much more "dangerous" thing than 
that It has enacted a law providing for a 
reltrendum anywhere in the state on the 
question of retired teachers' pensions. The 
law provides that: "If not less than five per 
cent of the l^gal voters of any city or town 
ask that the • question of die acceptance 
of this act be submitted to them, it shall be 
placed upon the ballot in the case of the city, 
at the next city election, and in case of town 
at the next annual town meeting, and the 
vote AaQ be in answer to this question to 
be plaecd upon the ballot: 'Siall an act 
passed by the general court in the year 1908, 
entitled "An act to authorize cities and towns 



to estrfJish pensioB funds for teadiers in th« 
public sciiocas," be aoec(»tedF' and if a 
majority of the votsss voting diereon at sudi 
election or meeting shaU vote in the affirma* 
tive this act shall take effect in such dty or 
town. The schod conmiittee in ai^ dty 
or town, whidi shall ace^ the provirions of 
this act, may retire fr«om active service and 
place upon the pension rdl any teacher of 
such dty or town who is sixty years or over, 
or is, in the judgment of the said school 
committee, incapacitated for useful service, 
and who has faithfully served such dty or 
town for twenty-five years. The amount of 
this annual pension allowed to any person 
under the provisions of this act shidl not 
exceed one-half of the annual conq>ensation 
reodved by such person at the time of retire- 
ment and in no case shall exceed $500." 

The Massachusetts House of Bepresenta- 
tives in this year of unen^oyment passed a' 
bill increasing the salaries of the members 
88 1-8 per cent. No referendum on that bill. 



From Bag land. 

A LoNDOif correspondent of the Philadd- 
phia North Ammitan says: "There is one 
^[planation of the great change whidi has 
apparently taken place in the pditical opin- 
ion of this country within the last two years of 
which no account has been taken. It is 
equally applicable to America, where there 
is a simUar conq>lieation of issues before the 
electorate as here. It may be easfly true that 
there has been no change of opinion on any 
sin|^ subject 

"A Manchester doctor agrees with the 
liberals, say, on free trade and with the 
Unionists on education, and maintains his 
opinions condstently. His change of vote 
does not represent a change of his opinion; 
it represents his idea of the relative import- 
ance of different questions at different times. 

"The impotence of the voter to e]q>res8 
his will in the conduct of complicated modem 
democracy is wdl demonstrateid in the English 
pc^tical situation of to-<iay, and so it will be 
in America in November. This difficulty 
is giving rise here to agitation in favor of the 
referendum. 

"Why should not the doctorate of a great 
nation be willing to go to the poUs half a 
dosen times a year if necessary, to decide 
important public questions P " 
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The psoplb of Waco, Tenf, recently 
took referendum votes on three propositions* 
▼iz., to adopt the commission form of govem- 
ment, to adopt direct-legislation and the 
recall, and to' have the city control its own 
puUic utilities. The vote was about three 
to one in favor of each question. 

The people of Lakewood, New Jers^, 
held an dection April twenty-eighth to decide 
whether or not the township should become 
a borough. The result was nearly two to 
one against the proposition. 

The Common Council of Orange, New 
Jersey, called on the citizens May fourth 
to decide the question of purchasing a central 
building to be used as a City Hall. 

A FIGHT is being made in the Kansas City 
Charter Board under the leadership of J. B. 
Shannon for the adoption of a provision in 
the new diarter requiring the referendum 
of all franchises. 

Ten thottband copies of the constitutional 
and statute initiative and referendum provi- 
sions of Oklahoma have been printed by 
order of the legislature for distribution outside 
of, the state. 

The Los Angdes City Council in the face 
of popular protest gave the Los Angeles 
Bailway Company, over the veto of the mayor, 
a franchise on South Park avenue for a 
pittance of $500, the value of which is declared 
to be half a million dollars. But Los Angdes 
is one of the few cities in the land where 
popular government is possible, and a peti- 
tion of 8,476 names was secured which hdd 
iq> the franchise. It then remained for the 
CDuncil to rescind its action or call a special 
dection at which the people themselves 
should decide the question. 

A DISPATCH received .May fourth, by the 
Associated Prohibition Ptess from Professor 
Evert, Secretary of the IntematioBal Tender- 
ance Bureau says: "On April seventh the 
Swiss Congress, by a iROte of 82 to 58 in the 
lower house and 24 to 12 in the upper house, 
accepted the initiative of the Swiss people, 
whidi calls for a national referendum on the 
question of ooiiq>lete prohibition of the 
manufacture, sale, transportation, exparUL^ 
tion and importation of absinthe or any 
imitations of same. The initiative was 
signed by 167,814 voters^ which is the greatest 



number «v«r obtained on a petition mn^ th^ 
adoption of the initiative and refofendum 
in Switzerland. 

l^E Brusseb chamber of dq^uties 1^ a 
vote of 70 to 80, on April twenty-fourth 
defeated a bill whidi sought to secure a 
direct expression of the people at a coining 
dection on the Congo annexation bill. 

WmNETKA, Illinois, is to take a referendum 
on a municipal gas plant at the next dection. 

The Dallas (Texas) Trades Assembly has 
circulated petitions and secured the necessary 
signatures to insure the refer en ce to voters 
of three proposed ordinances, namdy: Estab- 
lishing a two-cent fare for passengers standing 
on crowded cars; installing a municipal 
lighting plant, and fixing the minimum rate 
of wages for dty en^loy^ at two d<^ars. 

Under an act of April tenth the municq>al- 
ities of New Jersey may hold q>ecial dections 
to decide whether they want voting machines. 
Hackensaok, Bayonne and a large number of 
the smaller towns of the state are arranging 
for the vote. Feeling runs high in some 
localities. 

On May second, Alameda put the refers 
endum to use in an dection hdd for an expres- 
sion of p<^ular sentiment regarding the 
sdection of sites for playgrounds. The issue 
centered on the choice between two propoai* 
tions on which the municipal executive and 
legislative authorities had been unable to 
agree. One of thcM provided for the pur* 
chase of three tracts for public playgrounds 
located at points whidi, if adopted, would be 
serviceable to the west and east ends and to 
the center of the dty; the other provided for 
the purchase of one tract only, located at the 
west end. The bonds for the purchase of 
playgrounds had been previously approved 
by popular votf. The Council and the mayor 
unable to agree, invoked the referendum, 
and a campaign was carried on in which 
more or less bitterness was manifesled. The 
vote was dedsivdy in favor of the purchase of 
the three tracts embodied in proposition 
No. 1, and its wisdom is goiflnlly oonceded. 

At the recent convention of the National 
Municipal liMgue Mr. C. D. Willard of Los 
Angdes, said: "The effect of the recall has 
been magical. It is one of those things that 
are very handy to have around the house — 
like a revolver, for example, which you do n't 
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apect to make a basinets of using ri^t 
along* but wkich jou like to have there just 
the same, and which maj hare a deterrent 
effect upon those who would enter your 
premises surrqytitioudy/* 

SmcB the dection of Mayor Busse of Chi- 
cago» the people have had no opportunities 
to pass upon any franchise questions and now 
the reactionaiy mayor and his government are 
trying to deprive tiie people of their right to 
vote upon bond issues. 

The pboplb of Portland, Maine, have had 
submitted to them a referendum on the ques- 
tion of building a new city hall. This em- 
bodies a provision that it shall not be binding 
unless 60 per cent, of the qualified voters 
participate. 

Pamphlbtb e]q>laining the proposed amend- 
ment to the State Constitution providing for 
the initiative and referendum are being 
mailed broadcast by the Missouri Referendum 
League. Every one of the 75,000 tdephone 
users in Missouri has been mailed a copy. In 
addition 125,000 pamphlets have becai dis- 
tributed through organization and league 
members. The officers of the league in 
St. Louis are Dr. William F. HOI, president; 
Stephan Ryan and S. L. Mosher, secretaries; 
William H. Priesmeyer, Joseph Forshaw and 
Frank K. Ryan, vice-presidents. "This sys- 
tem does not aim to abolish the rq>resenta- 
live form of government we now have," says 
Dr. Hill, "or substitute another in its place. 
It leaves our rq>re8entaiive system just as it 



b, but guards it from abuse and from beoom* 
ing a misrq>resentaiive. It will perform the 
same function as the safety-valve on an 
engine. SQent and unnoticed when not 
needed but most useful in time of danger.** 

The Michigan state superintendent of 
schools has started a campaign for the estab- 
lishment of a high school in each township 
adopting the unit system. The state Grange 
will withdraw opposition if a referendum 
IB attached to the bill. 

The peqple of Mobile will vote at a special 
dection this fall on the levying of a one-mill 
school-tax. In order that such an dection 
could be hdd the law requires that a petition 
shall be signed by two hundred frediolding 
voters. 

The DiBECT-LEOisLiiTioN provisions in the 
charters of many California cities are making 
a great number of enthusiastic friends of the 
principle, and a strong movement has started 
in some of these cities to pledge rq>resenta- 
tives to use this weapon to redeem the state 
from machine-rule. 

The North Dakota Direct-Legialation 
League has published Mr. Ueland's Valley 
City speech in pamphlet and is circulating 
it anK>ng the voters of the state. 

A movement is on foot for a simplified 
form of government for Pittsburg to embody 
the features of the initiative, referendum and 
recall. 

Ralph Albebtson. 



PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 



Bt Bruno Beckhabd, 

Of thA BurcMi of Oivio and Industrial BaMaroh. 



Attleborongh, an Object Lesaen. 

THERE are those who daim that public 
ownership must fail because of the 
lack of personal incentive; there are those who 
daim ^at any enterprise entrusted to the 
people will be poorly run because the man at 
the polls loves a diort-sighted policy; and 
there are those who daim that no pubic 
o£5cer who plans his work along progressive 
and businesslike lines will remain in office 
to carry out his plans. To these and their 



friends I extend a cordial invitation to read 
over the reports of the munidpal plants of 
Massachusetts. The laws of the common- 
wealth make it eztremdy difficult for a dty 
or town to acquire control of its public utilities, 
yet every pUmt so contrdled adds proof of 
the worthlessness of that law. A peculiar 
interest, furthermore, is connected with these 
Massachusetts plants inasmuch as they are 
governed by the town meeting and are there- 
fore the best exanq>les of public ownership. 
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I am going to vary the character of this 
department this month in order to call the 
attention of its readers to the last two rq>orts 
of the water dq>artment of the town of 
Attleboroughy two little volumes that I am 
proud to have in mj library. I wish I could 
give them in full, for they are pleasant reading. 

The report issued last year deals largely 
with the perfecting of the first concrete stand- 
pipe built in this country, and with the test of 
the system made after tiie standpipe was in 
operation. Let me quote: 

''On December 27, 1905, we put the new 
standpipe into commission, and continued to 
use it until May 15, 1906. The leaks during 
that time were very trifling, although during 
extreme cold weather we noticed a scaling 
off on the outer surface at certain points, 
beginning five feet from the bottom of the 
tank and extending to a point about fifteoi 
feet from the bott<»n of the tank. This was 
apparently caused by pockets or cavities that 
must have existed on the outside of the steel, 
{nobably caused by the slight moving of the 
forms when the concrete was being placed. 

''About May 15, 1906, the Aberthaw 
Construction Company began tiie plastering 
on the inside of the standpipe. The first 
coat had two per cent, lime to one part 
cement and one part sand ; the other three 
coats were composed of one part sand and one 
part cement. This was floated until a hard, 
dense surface was produced; then this surface 
scratched to receive the succeeding coat. 
Prior to the plastering the entire inside of the 
standp^e was thorou^y cleaned and then 
picked. There were four coats of plaster 
put on, and we felt reasonably sure that it 
would be perfectly tight, as great care was 
used in implying the same. But upon filling 
the standpipe ^is did not give us the result 
we expected as we had felt positive that we 
should h^ve an absolutely water-tight struc- 
ture. 

"At the time the inside work was being 
done the outside, where the cement had 
scaled off from the effects of frost, was rq>aired 
by digging around the outside row of steel 
reinforcement, putting on iron clips made 
of three-quarter-inch by one-eighth-inch iron 
bolted through, and then cement was forced 
into the cavities around these dips by throw- 
ing it at a distance of four or five feet to insure 
the filling of the voids. This process was 
continued until the cement covered the 
entire outer surface, so that further plastering 



could be perfectly bonded; upon this surface 
was placeid e3q>anded metal, forced over the 
clips that stood out horiaontally, and then a 
coat of plaster was carefully trowded over 
the surface of this metal, and then a coat of 
metal placed outside of that plastering, the 
ends of the di^s being turned at right angles 
to hold the same in place. After this the &ial 
outside coat was applied, thus making a 
very firm and oonq>act surface, equal to any 
part of the structure. 

"After noting the result of the interior 
plastering, we were satisfied that some other 
method must be used to make the standpq>e 
perfectly tight under one hundred feet head» 
at the same time realizing that in a warmer 
climate we should not hesitate to accq>t it 
as it was. After consulting with our engineer 
and contractor we decided to coat the inside 
with what is known as the Sylvester process 
wash. We presume many of you are famil- 
iar with the same, but for the benefit of those 
who are not, we will give the formula used on 
this standpipe: 

"Dissolve three-quarters of a pound castile 
soap in one gallon of water. Dissolve one 
pound pure idum in eight gallons of water. 
Both must be thorougUy cQiBSolved. Before 
applying to the walls the surface must be 
perfectly dry and dean; ten^>erature must 
be about 50 degrees Fahrenhdt. First, 
apply Boap at boili^ tenq^erature with a flat 
Imish, taking care not to form a froth. Wait 
twenty-four hours, so that the solution will 
become dry and hard upon the walls, then 
apply the alum in the same way, at a temper- 
ature of 60 degrees to 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Wait twenty-four hours, and repeat with 
alternate coats of aoap and alum. 

"On the Croton work, four coats of each 
solution rendered the walls impervious. Ac- 
cording to the report made by Mr. Dearborn 
a pound of soap wiU cover about thirty-seven 
square feet, and one pound of alum will 
cover about ninety-five square feet. Water 
may be admitted to the tank as soon as the 
last coat becomes hard and dry. 

"In order to test this process we decided 
to try about thirty-five feet of our standpipe 
from the bottom up. After applying four 
coats of the mixture we filled die standpipe 
full and at 100 feet head we found there were 
only four leaks in the thirty-five feet coated. 
On acooimt of this success we decided to 
apply four coats more to the same surface, 
that making eight coats from the bottom up 
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four &m.tM. The iMdt itm toty aatislictoty, 
but not Abidolefy %iit. Am the eontnct 
cifled |(ir ft miltf^ht ttnidtitte the ooii- 
tradors decided to apj^ly fire mord coati 
crrer the entife 0oth/ctf thtts inakfiig thirt^eb 
eottta for thirty-^te feet ftAd nkie tot tile rert 
fiftheitnieture. Qa October iSdi Ae ttaod- 
pipe WM filled and waA §otiid to be t^ac*- 
tieally t%fat, a* fh« a^g^t wettitig on the 
outside was due to the eoiide&sation of the 
atmo^hefe. Lat«r A feir leaks deteloped 
which seemed to oome bom the inside, but 
these varied from time to time during the next 
BMMith. Under certidn conditions of the 
atmoi(>here the entire surface was absolutely 
di7» tmder different conditions it would show 
ft sli|^t leakage. This was so gratifying to 
the oommlisioners and engineer that on 
December <l» 1906» the iitandp^ was acoe(>ted 
from the contractors under the conditions 
named in the contract, tIs., to irtaintftin 
the structure one year from date of acoqytance, 
and if the same continued satisfactory during 
the winter th^ were to dean down the out- 
side and wash with neat cement. 

''There has been no time since the begin- 
ning of the structure that the commissioners 
or engineer have bdieted that it was a mis- 
take in adq>ting this type, and we sinoerdy 
hope that others wiU be benefited by our 
ei^en^ioe. 

''In constructiDg a receptade for water, 
whether it be a jug or a reservoir, it is a 
natural desire to build it of stone or masonry. 
Somehow water tastes better, keeps cooler 
and deaner, and the idea of holding water in 
a masonry structure seems altogether fitting. 
The aqueducts of Rome were of stone, and 
it was not until we came to handle water 
under pressure that metal came into use. . . . 
We bdieve that Attieborougfa may congratu- 
late itsdf on its water system, tiie quality, 
quantity and source of supply; in the use of 
the meter system and the resulting low con- 
sumption; in the possession of new cast-iron 
mains and the small loss of water by leakage; 
and in the acquirement of a storage second 
to none in the world, making possible, in 
connection with the new pipie lines, a system 
of fire protection which should and must 
inqyress the insurance underwriters to our 
financial betterment." 

In the engineer's report we get this further 
description: "Because of the character of 
the Attieborough water and its tendency to 



ftHaok siesl, reinfoioed ooncreta was adopted 
as the material to be used in the new stand- 
p^ in this way lessening the dqiteciation 
and yeariy oost of maintenance. The struc- 
ture is a success in evety way; permanent 
and dean, attractive -m appearance and of 
such siae &at witii the pumps operating only 
such hoitts as are necessary to meet the daily 
consumpticM all ordinary fire demands can 
be supplied for many years to home without 
the water beil^ drawn down more than 
four-tenths of the height of the tank. This 
is equivalent to a statement that ftt all times 
ol ^e dfty, for mftny years to come in the 
future, there wiD be ft pressure of ftt least 
e^ty4ite pounds in the burinees section of 
the town. 

The new standp^ is located on Ide's 
Hill, where the ground surface is 180 feet 
above the level of the central business section 
of the town. The structure is 100 feet high 
and 60 feet in diameter, with ft capadty of 
1,500,000 gaUons. 

In order to deoM>ns€rate the value of the 
unprovementB in the water system, which 
in addition to the new tank induded new pipe 
lines and additional supj^y, a fire service 
test was made on the afternoon of October 
16, 1900. The engineer's rq>ort continues: 

"Concisdy stated, the test was an entire 
success, demonstrated b^^nd all dispute in 
the statement that with sixteen Bre streams 
throwing 8,800 per minute and concentrated 
as much as the necessity for carrying off 
water without damage to street and property 
would admit, a pressure of 75 poimds at the 
hydrant was maintained at the time of maxi- 
mum discharge — ell water being drawn from 
the standpipe and the pumps not running." 

That's going some. 



n. 



The report for the year ending December 
81, 1907, gives a review of the work of the 
commissioners in the last four years. Witii 
brief mention of the new pipe lines and the 
standpipe,, it goes on: 

"Considering more particularly the work 
done at the source of supply, in 1904 the 
consumption of water had increased to such 
an extent that the Barr pun^, even ^en 
running at only two^hiitis of its normal 
capadty, wouki draw the water down in the 
(M wdl to such a dq>th that there was danger 
of uncovering the ends of the suction pipe. 
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Tke reduoed cflkMttij of Ae cogUM to 4p«r- 
at«d made il flfndent tkat tome ttcpt dtovM 
U lakea fdiidi woidd make potfnbk Ae 
opcralioii of the pvmp at more wmAf Ha 
nominal rate. The aolutuHi adopted was 
the ctmatnietioA of a aaooftd wtllt tortj feet 
in diameter, on the eppooite aUe irf the 
(Seven-mile) rirer, coaneeted with the old 
mil bj a oMidmt <rf apedal tilii^t which 
might alao aenre to intereept the underground 
flow. This well was oooapkted in tiie spring 
of 190ff. The result was that during the 
seasons of 190^ and liM the Barr pump was 
run at its nominal capacity of ft,$OOfiOO 
gallons per daj without drawing down the 
wdls but a limited amount. The results 
were so satisf aotoiy that the eommiwsinners 
were led to bdiere that the seoond well had 
made possible not only the drafting of water 
at higher rates, but had increased the capaeitj 
of the supply to a point sufficient to meet 
the demands of the town for some jears to 
come. 

''That this anticipation will not prove 
true under aU seasonal conditions has been 
demonstrated in the month of August of the 
past year, a result which will be considered 
in greater detail later. 

''The opportunity of operating the engine 
at its nonJnal capacity at once drew attention 
to the fact that in order to obtain the best 
economy a steam pressure of 150 poimds 
was necessary. For such pressure the old 
boilers were not fitted. In connection with 
the question of efficiency and increased 
steam pressure it also became apparent 
that better results could be obtained by 
enlarging the diameter of the low-pressure cyl-» 
inder of the Barr punq>. It was accordingly 
decided to install two new boilers, to cany 
150 pounds pressure, to rq>lace the pressure, 
to replace the old steam piping which had 
not been installed for heavy pressure work, 
and at the same time to make the change 
in the cylinder of the Barr punq>. The 
additional equipment necessitated the enlarge 
ment of the boiler house. That these improve- 
ments were justified was evidenced by the 
increased economy resulting from the ability 
to operate the pusap at its nominal capacity 
and under the most efficient conditions. 
While in 1904 908 gallons of water were 
pumped per pound of coal, in 1905 the 
corresponding figures are 818 gallons, in 1906 
807 gpUlons, and in 1907 888 goUons, the 
falling off in the Utter year being due to the 



operation of the less eoonomioal D^ane pump 
for a considerable length of time. 

"For some years the sewage from the 
engineer's house has bee* discteged into a 
series of cesq>ools, periodically cleaned ovt 
at a oonsiderable yearly cost, and constituting 
a more or less iidiieot menace to the quality 
of the siipi^y. The eommissioners had for 
some time eontempkited the desirability of 
I»oTiding adequate means of purifying &is 
sewage and in doing this<rf locating the ffiterer 
at a point reasotMMy distant from the wells. 
Accordingly, in connection with the i mpr ove* 
ment of the pumping staition this work was 
carried out, the plant indnding a small titA* 
looting basin, a centrifugal pvunap directly 
oonnMted to a water whed driven by the 
town pressure and a foroe main leading to a 
small filter on the shore of Orr's Pond» 
where the sewage is being purified in aeeord'' 
anoe with the host sanitary praetioe." 

During the month of Ai^gust, which was 
the dry^ nxmth in thifty-^wo years, and 
when the flow from the watershed was very 
low, the amount of water in the wdls began 
to decrease from day to day. "The reason- 
aUe conclusion from this e]q>erience is that 
while such conditions occur but at long 
intervals, a possible repetition makes it neces- 
sary to provide means for meeting such an 
emergency even with the the present con- 
sumption and increasingly so as the demand 
for water grows from year to year. What 
the permanent method of meeting such 
emergencies might reasonably be was indi- 
cated by the scheme adopted during the last 
few days of the dry spell. 

Our first consideration was the danger of 
pumping surface water from Orr's Pond 
directly into the mains. The problem was 
to increase the supply of subsoil water. 
Experience has shown that whenever there 
was water in the stream above the wdls no 
serious shortage of ground water occurred. 
The apparent remedy therefore was to pun^ 
water from Orr's Pond into the stream above 
the wdls, constructing a temporary dam in 
the bed of the stream to hold this water until 
it had slowly sunk into the ground. Such 
a scheme was carried out, . . . and the 
desired supply was obtained. 

"As to a permanent method of meeting 
such an emergency ... it is recommended 
that the area surrounding the wdls be striped 
of the loam, a concrete dam be constructed 

in the stream near Orf *s Pond and a smaU 
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centrifugal pumping outfit be.instaDed in the 
station by whidi water can be drawn from 
Qrr*s Fond and lifted on the gravd area 
surrounding the wells." 

And then they went and did it. 

"The work at the source of supply has 
therefore contributed to additional assurance 
of an adequate quantity of water of suitable 
quality and to the operation of the punning 
plant with increased efficiency. The duplica- 
tion of the mains between tiie punq>ing sta- 
tion and the standpipe proyides a guarantee 
against accident by which the entire supply 
might be cut off ind also contributes to the 
possibility of running the pun^ at its nominal 
capacity by reducing friction. 

"A consideration of the work carried out 
by the commissioners during the past four 
years at once makes evident the fact tiiat much 
the larger part of the mon^ expended has 
been for the betterment of the fii^ service in 
point of rdiability and economy, by duplica- 
tion of the parts of the plant, and in point of 
better pressure and larger capacity of the dis- 
tribution system. R^ently, in recognition 



of the work which has been carried out in 
the inq>rovement of the system, the insurance 
rate in the commercial and business district 
of the town has been reduced at least ten 
per cent, by the underwriters after a visit 
and careful examination of the plant. Such 
reduction, however, in the minds of the com- 
missioners, but pooriy represents the return 
to the town in the shape of increased protec- 
tion of property made possible by the better- 
ment in the fire service. 

"As to the present condition of the works, 
attention should be called to the fact that the 
method of construction adopted has been 
such as to reduce the dement of depreciation 
to a minimum. The concrete stajidpipe is 
now in a most satisfactory condition; thepq>e 
system is entirdy of cast-iron pipe of recent 
instaUation." 

And soon. 

And the conmiissioners are George H. 
Snell, David £. Makepeace and TMiam 
M. Stone. By their works shall ye know 
them. 

Bnimo Bbcxhard. 



COOPERATIVE NEWS. 



Bt Hazel Hammond Albkbtbon» 

Of tlM Bnreao of Civio mmI Industrial Rmmnh, 



Parto Bican Labarers. 

DELEGATES of one hundred and ten 
unions of Porto Rico, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, in their 
last annual convention adopted a resolution 
looking to the establishment of a cooperative 
organization, to be ci^italized at $10,000 to 
compete with the building contractors. Funds 
will be raised for this purpose by imposing 
a tax of one cent daily on four thousand 
members for ton months. A labor organ 
will be established, and it is the present 
intention to put a federation ticket in the 
field at the coming elections. 



A Talaphona DiTidencL 

A FIFTEEN per cent, dividend on a ci^ital 
stock of $15,000 was declared by the Inland 
Cooperative Telephone Association at its 
annual meeting at Pullman, Washington, in 



April. The company owns a system extend- 
ing through the rural districts, with connec- 
tions at Pullman, Albion and Colfax, and 
switching arrangements with the Pacific Td- 
ephone and Td^graph Conq>any. The com- 
pany IB composed largely of farmers, who built 
the line beginning with a barbed-wire fence 
system with four instruments. This has been 
changed to overhead lines and three hundred 
instruments, distributed in various parts of 
the Palouse wheat bdt. 



Oo-oparatiTa Stora for Chicago. 

A NT7MBER of the cu^loy^ of the national 
government in Chicago organized early in 
March the Cooperative Federal Store & 
Supply Conq>any. 

Tlie company is organized for the purpose 
of "owning, maintaining and operating*' 
establishments for the retailing and whde- 
uigitizea Dy "s^jkjkj^cls^ 
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Baling of eataUes and wearables and drink- 
ables, all except "vinous, qpiritous and malt 
liquors." The company will be organized 
uiider the laws of Illinois to do a business f6r 
inofit. 

A general store will be opened probaUj in 
the down-town district, where the six thou- 
sand goyemment employ^ can trade. Only 
enq>loy^ of the government can avail them- 
selves of the privilege of trading with them- 
selves. 

The stock of the company will be sold at 
^:ve d<41ars a share. Anj subscriber maj take 
as manj shares as he sees fit. His eredit at 
the store will be allowed to run until it reaches 
a sum within ^ve dollars of amount of stock 
held. In a general waj the establishment 
'will conform to the oodperative store which 
haa been established at Washington, D. C, 
for the benefit of Federal employ^. 

"The idea is to provide an establishment 
where employ^ of the government maj pur- 
chase the necessaries of life at wholesale 
prices,'* said William A. Oldsfidd, one of 
the organisers. "This plan has been tried 
with success in Washington and in Eng^nd 
and Scotland. In En^^uid the cooperative 
societies made a profit to their members in 
1907 of $6,000,000, the total membershq) 
being ftJtdOfiW. In Chicago we bdieve 
we can save each member the profit of the 
middleman." 



A Ntw Oo-«ptratiTa Bank Organiaad* 

Thb oboanization of the Toiiq>ki]i8viUe 
Cooperative Savings and Building Loan 
Assodation was recently perfected. A cer- 
tificate of incoiporation has been filed with 
the Superintendent of Banks at Albany and 
also in the Richmond County clerk's office. 
The fact that there is so much activity in 
building operations in the borough of Rich- 
mond has induced the formation of the 
Association. It is intended to operate in 
Richmond borough only. The board of 
management is comprised of many local 
eminent citizens representing all lines and 
branches of work and professions and is 
calculated to appeal to the public as offering 
a profitable, safe and secure form of investment. 

Some Hew York Printers. 

The Workingman's Cooperative Publish- 
ing Association of New York is an active and 
enterprising business organization with an 



office at 6 Park Place. There is a voting 
membership of about fifty and a waiting list 
of about as many more. A daily paper is 
published. The Daily Cail^ and the manage- 
ment is on a practical cooperative basis. 

Oa-operatiTe Apartmanta. 

Thb latbbt eiq>ression of the apartment- 
house plan is the cooperative i^Murtaient that 
you buy outright, says The Ddineator. 
Some half-dozen are in successful operation 
in New York. More of housekeq>ing con- 
veniences than have ever before been deliv- 
ered are offered. Among the rest a coopera- 
tive laundry in the basement, a cooperative 
kitchen that prepares individual menus, and 
cooperative servants that may be had to 
work by the hour. 



Laagna Opana Olnb Eovaa. 

Thb Co^erative League of the Bronx, 
which consists of a number of worldngmen 
and their wives, who have planned the 
establishment of cooperative stores, have 
recently announced the establishment of a 
dub house and a co(^>erative grocery store 
at 1897 Washington avenue. 

Oo^paratiTa Dairlaa. 

Mb. J. R. MoRELT, Ottawana, Iffinnesotar 
president of the Minnesota Dairies' Associa- 
tion, is authority for the statement that thia 
organization will be ready to begin business 
about June first. Nearly one hundred cream- 
eries have joined the association and the 
butter from the creameries will be assembled 
in Chicago, graded and sold to the highest 
bidder. The purpose of the organization is to 
save the thousands of dollars that are now 
being paid out each year by these creameries- 
for commissions to the butter dealers in the 
big markets. Should the plan prove feasible 
the large Eastern markets will also be invaded. 
This organization is but one of the many sim- 
ilar organizations which have grown out of 
the cooperative idea which is becoming so 
popular in the Northwest. 



A New Oalony in Mexico. 

All who remember Colond Owen's famous 
Topolobampo colony will be interested to 
know that an even more ambitious project 
is now well under way, the plans for whichr 

accordinir to Ella Wheeler Wilcox, arcivery 
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idMlktic. A tract of MO^OOO Mm ia Mid 
to hate JbeeQ Mcurad in tho pfWimnria of 
Low«r California, and a mapriam awaits the 
a?«a||a leader in tke aeoounte of the beantj 
and fertilitjr of the countrj. The colony ia 
known as La Prosperidad Colony Association 
and seems to haTe drawn largely from Cali- 
fornia people. 

Oo^peraMag Woaea Fannen. 

A tnsw Idbd of eof^wratiTe agriculture 
settlemetit is reported from En^^and. Miss 
Zula WoodhuH, it is said, has converted her 
ine estate— a thousand acres of land and a 
q>aciotis dd manor house-4nto a coiSperatiTe 
frirm and home for women, where tiiey are 
taught sdentifie methods of agriculture and 
demonstrate these by practical fanning in all 
its lifter forms. The estate has been 
divided into smaD holdings for fruit-grovnng, 
poultry-raising, bee-keq>ing, market-garden- 
ing and dairying. There are, it is stated, 
already thirty ^udent workers rendent in 
Bredon*s Norton Aianor House, which can 
accommodate fifty lodgers, and as the move- 
ment grows in pq>ularfty there will be erected 
near the main building cottages whose occu- 
pants will rent plots of ground f6r farming. 

The promoters of the movement believe 
that it will grow in scope, and that it will 
not only solve the problem of unmarried 
women, who wish to be independent, but will 
afford the most natural and wholesome out- 
let for the energies of the more active-minded 
women who are wearied of the purposeless 
lives they lead. 



L 



Senator Hanabrongh's Bill. 

United States Senator Hansbrouoh of 
North Dakota has introduced a bill to estab- 
lish a commission whose work shall be to aid 
and promote co(^>eration among farmers. 
It is pleasant to find in such a p^)er as the 
New York Timei the foUowing account: 

"It is not to be denied that the future of 
American agriculture depends very largely 
on co5peration, and the more intelligently 
and practically this is introduced and man- 
aged the better necessarily will be the results. 

"Nearly every other trade is carried on 
under conditions providing at once competi- 
tion and coiSperation. Manufactures and 
most branches of mercantile business are 



ooiiducted in centres of population, iH& 
access to organised markets, and with more 
or less developed systons of exdiange. The 
individual farmer as a rule is relatitely iso- 
lated. He buys and sdUs in conqMurativefy 
small quantities a comparatively small variety 
of wares. These he produces at obvious 
disadvantage in sotne respects. He is modi 
at the msrcy of ponditions he cannot control 
or foresee and even as to the adjustment of 
his output to probable demand he is Marly 
hdpless. But it has been shown hj ample 
etperience that some of the most iBi|>ortaBt 
of these disadvantages can be reduced or 
rettioved by oodperation. Purdiases can be 
made of better siq)plies at lower prices. Bet- 
ter small tods can be had for less. Machinery 
can be secured on better terms for either 
individual or joint use. Sh^ments can be 
improved in oost and in many other Ways. 

"Beyond these more usual fruits of coop- 
eration there is a wide field for its mppK/tt^ 
tioti. Many jtfoducts can be standardised, 
turned out uniform in quality, better suited 
for market, while better and more stable 
markets can be secured. Even more import- 
ant, though not so direct, are the advantages 
for common study and discussion among 
farmers. In all these features of codperation 
there is no doubt that an intdligent govern- 
ment commission working in unison with the 
Department of Agriculture, with the coUeges, 
and with the various agricultural organiza- 
tions, can be of aid." 



Danish Oo-operatiye AiMociatiens. 

The principal reason why the export 
of agricultural and other farm and garden 
products from Denmark has reach^ the 
present dimensions, states a Canadian trade 
commissioner, lies in the forming of codpera- 
tive export associations, whereby quality and 
packing, etc., become uniform and stable. 
The commissioner also says: 

"Besides the dairy and creamery associa- 
tions there also exist such codperative asso- 
ciations for egg and fruit producers. The 
Danish Farmers' Cooperative Egg Export 
Association founded in 1895 now counts 
about 40,000 members and has its own paper. 
The object of the association is to work tq> 
the best possible market in foreign countries 
for Danish eggs by guaranteeing the buyers 
that the eggs sold under the mark of the asso- 
ciation are always fresh and clean. It has 
uigitized Dy \^kjkjwls^ 
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1 the ^rindiMa dtiei. Brerj wedt 
tfat UtodtAm Modi out a list ol prioM wUch 
thai if in fofoe from Thwaday morting to 
th4 nest WedMMlltj etetdng. The Mlei of 
the Aiioolation amoiuit to $l,li5»000 a jcar. 
*«The Danidi Fniit Frodncm* Aaoda« 
tion, founded in 1888, has now about 7,000 
members, and^ like the egg eiporters, also 
has its own paper. The association's woric 



consists in amaging dxposicions and dis*- 
courses a^ ill idse tending out trateling 
teadiers thfou^iout the countij. Further 
it assiits the members in obtaining the most 
suitable jtnmg trees and plants as wdl as 
the most profitable sale of their products. 
The sales of the Assoeiation How amounts to 
1,500,000 pounds of fruit a jear.** 

Haul Haiokond ALnmmoK. 
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The New BneTolopedia tf leeial Betram. 

A COPY of this unique and yaluaUe 
book has reached the editor of this 
department. Ths Arska will probaUj re- 
view the book fully, so that all I need to do 
here is to mention that the subject of Propor- 
tional Representation has received its full 
share of attention. It occuppies four pages 
and the article is easilj found, by reason of 
the sdf-indexing plan on whidi the book is 
framed: that used in the ordinary encyclo- 
pedia. 

Mr. William D. P. Bliss, the editor-in- 
chief, deserves hearty congratulation on 
the handsome result of the patient toil which 
is involved in getting out such a publication. 



Cuba's How Law. 

The kew electoral law of Cuba has been 
duly promulgated. It indudes the propor- 
tional rq>re8entation provisions whidi were 
referred to in a previous issue of this depart- 
ment, namdy, that Representatives, Provin- 
cial Councillors and Municipal CoundUors, 
are dected by a List system with simple 
quota and multiple vote. I gratefully acknowl- 
edge the courtesy of Hon. Colond Crowder, 
of Havana, in sending to me English copies 
of the new dectoral law, and in furnishing 
much previous information. 



Great Britain. 

RepTMeniation, the monthly journal of the 
British Proportional Representation Society, 
is to hand for April and May. From thoe 
issues I sdect the following items: 



^Municipal BapnasmrrATioK Bnx.-^ 
This bill was read a second time in the House 
of Lords on the third of Mardi, and has now 
passed through its committee stages. The 
biU has been amended so thai its ibial adop- 
tion by any municipality will require in aH 
three votes of the eounefl at intervals of three 
years, the first vote requiring a three-fifths 
majority, but, once these time votes have 
becai taken, then, subject to disallowance of 
the last vote by an address of dther House 
of Parliament, the p roport i onal system will 
be estaUished in the borough, and can be 
dislodged only by fresh legislation. The 
receptk>n of the bill in the House of Lords 
was on the whole very friendly. Lord Everdey 
alone appearing as a hostQe critic. 

''Propaoanda. — ^We are glad to report 
the formation of a branch of the Sodety at 
Glasgow fagr the energy of Mr. J. M. Easton, 
to whom the thanks of all our friends are due. 
Reports have also reached us of a debate at 
the 'Fifty' Qub of Cardiff, when on the 
motion of Mr. Alfred Eraser a resolution in 
favor of proportional representation was 
carried, and of a meeting under the auspices of 
the Clapham Women's liberal Association, 
when an address was dcUvcred and a success- 
ful dection hek). The Wood Green Labor 
League has passed a unanimous resolution 
in favor of proportional representation, and 
has also addressed a communication to the 
government in support of the Munidpal Bill. 

"Important Mbbtino. — ^At Cazton Hall, 
Westminster, an influential puUic meeting 
was hdd on April tenth. The speakers were 
drawn from every pditical party and repre- 
sented every inq>ortant side of current P^^- 
uigitizea Dy "kjkjkjwl^ 
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kal opinion. The chair was taken at 8 P. M. 
by 'hb. James Gribb, Liberal Member f6r the 
Hanow Division of Middlesex, who was sup- 
ported on the platform bj Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh (Unionist), Lord Courtney of Pen- 
with (liberal), Mr. G. H. Roberto, M. P. 
(Labor), Mr. R. D. Holt, M. P. (Liberal), 
Mr. C. A. Crqpps, K. C. (Unionist), and Mr. 
J. J. Stephenson, ex-chairman of the Labor 
Party Conference. Some exodlent speeches 
were made; an illustrative dection was held; 
and the following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed: 

"'That a reform of representative institu- 
tions, national and local, in accordance with 
the principles of proportional representation 
is urgently demanded in justice to all classes 
and parties, and in the interest of the steady 
and continuous development of their pditical 
life, 

"'That this meeting earnestly presses upon 
His Majesty's government and Parliament 
the supreme importance of undertaking such 
a refonn in reflpect to the House of Conunons 
before the hokling of another general dection.** 



Tha Fairhape Oalamj. 

A NOVEL and interesting application of the 
proportional plan of representation has just 
been made in Fairhope, the Sin^e-Taz colony 
on MobUe Bay. 

As many readers know, Fairhope is a 
village of some four or five hundred people, 
situated about fifteen miles from the dty of 
Mobfle. The Fairhope Sin^e-Taz Onrpo- 
ration owns most of the land of the viUage. 
It leases lots to tenanto, and I4>pli^ the rente 
for the benefit of the village at large; first 
paying the state and county taxes of ito ten- 
anto, and then I4>plying the balance to public 
improvemento. 

For ten or a dozen years Fairhope was an 
incorporated village and practically without 
any regular municipal government. Out 
of this state of affairs con^lainto arose that 
the village was run by an oligarchy, and 
that fundamental principles of democracy 
must be applied. Dissensions arose, which 
now appear to be in a fair way to be entirely 
healed by the new state of affairs. 

Fairhope has become incorporated as a 
town under the state law of Alabama, and 
it is in connection with this incorporation 
that the Proportional Representation idea 
has been introduced. At a full meeting 



of dtisens held on May twenty-first, two 
resolutions were passed by an overwhdming 
majority: the first one providing for a com- 
plete application of the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum, the second for Proportional Rep- 
resentation. Here are the resolutions in full: 

FOB FUIX DEICOCRACT. 

"Whereatf The i4>proaching first municq^d 
election will be the first occasion for all de- 
mento of the town to come together upon an 
equal footing in matters of common interest, 
and 

"Whereoif the most important issue before 
us is the 'square deal,' in the form of full and 
complete democracy, which has, indeed, been 
the chief reason claimed by many for urging 
incorporation, and 

**Whereai, the law unfortunately does not 
provide for full democracy, but exdudes 
from a l^gal right to participate in municipal 
affairs more than thiW-fourths of the adult 
males and all of the females thereby shutting 
out the great majority from a voice in affairs 
in which they are vitally interested, and 

"Whereoif it is in the power of the voters of 
the community to secure at once to us, without 
any change in the law, the fullest democracy, by 
the simple pledging of candidates to ob^ 
the popular will, therefore, be it 

"Resolved^ That this meeting of resident 
dtieens of the town of Fairhope hereby 
pledges itsdf to the prindple of complete 
democracy, and asks the qualified dectors to 
support no candidate for mayor or alderman, 
who will not pledge himself, in writing, if 
dected, to obey the will of the people at any 
time they may express the same, even to the 
extent of resigning his office in case a majority 
shall request him to do so, and that any adult 
person, regardless of sex, who shall have 
maintained a bona fide reddence in Fairhope 
for six months, shall be entitled to partidpate 
in such eiq>resdons of the popular will.'' 

FOR FAIR REPRESENTATION OF ALL ELEMENTS 
OF THE COMMUNITT AND HARMONY. 

"Whereas^ It is possible under the system 
of elections by plurality not only that a minOT- 
ity approaching half of the voters may be 
entirdy unrq)resented in the council but 
that even a minority might dect all the coun- 
dlmen, leaving the Jiajority whdlynuprepre- 
sented, and 
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**WheftQ$, The sjitem of pfoportioiul rq>- 
lesentatioii provides an absolutdy 'iquaie 
deal' and may be apjdied to the approach- 
ing election bj agreement of the Totcrt, and 

**Wherea»t The same furnishes a means 
whereby a 'harmony tidcet* might be secored 
whereby each dement of the dtisenship should 
secure represe n tation in the Councfl according 
to its TOting strength and by those of its own 
choosing, ^ agreeing to vote the ticket thus 
sdected, and tiius present to the worid an 
i^parent unanimity of sentiment which would 
be greatly to our credit, therefore be it 

** Resolved, That this meeting approve the 
propo rt ional representation plan, to be applied 
in this way: that immediatdy after the regis- 
tration of voters on next Friday and Saturday 
a committee to be appointed by this meeting 
shall go over the census of residents as taken 
reoentiy» and ascertain the number respec- 
tivdy of members of the Fairhope Single- 
Tax Corporation, induding adult members 
of their families» the number of residents on 
Single-Tax Corporation lands not members 
of said ccnporation and the number of those 
residing outside the lands of the Single-Tax 
O^poration, the total to be divided by five, 
the number of aldermen to be dectod to 
ascertain the 'quota' necessary to dect a 
candidate. 

''That on this basis the said conuuittee 
shall apportion to each such division of the 
dtizen^iip the number of candidates to which 
it is entitied, the same to be nominated by 
such division and r^>orted to the said com- 
mittee which shall prepare a ballot accord- 
ingly for which all shall agree to vote. 

'* Provided, That if the c<^ored reddents 
within the limits of the municqMd corporation 
are not allowed to partidpate in the sdection 
of the candidates of the division in which 
they reside, their number shall not be credited 
to such division." 



Bwadem Adopts FroportioBal fteprosent- 
ation. 

A Swedish correspondent of the British 
journal, Repreeentation, gives tiie following 
particulars: 

"Last year our Riksdag, after ever so many 
«trugg^es, passed a biU Un universal suffrage 
jut the dection of members for the Riksdag 



and lor an extension of the municipal fran- 
chise, ooiq>led with proportional representa- 
tion in the dections for both chambers of the 
Riksdag for the county councils and for the 
town councillors, and is now e]q>ected to 
pass a bill for the proportional dection of the 
committees sdected by the Riksdag. These 
measures will not pass into law unless con- 
firmed by the Riksdag in the year 1909, after 
the new dections for our House of Conunons, 
but there is not the slightest doubt about the 
confirmation. Then the law will take effect 
from the year 1910. 

"The method of voting adopted is one of 
the free type, not a 'list n^thod.' The voters 
in a constituency who wish to go together 
to form a party, have to put the name of the 
party — ^liberal. Unionist, Labor Men, FVee 
Traders or what they like — at the top of their 
ballot papers. After the party-name they 
have to write the names of their candidates — 
few or many and just the names they choose. 
They are not bound by any nomination. 
The names are to be put in the order in which 
the dector wants his candidates to 'go in.' 
All the ballot papers with the same party- 
name are put together and form a party 
group. The ballot papers which have no 
party-name are regarded as a separate group, 
the free group. Tlie names of the candidates 
in each group are arranged proportumally, not 
by majority prindples, according to the votes 
obtained tatd to the order of the names 
in the ballot pi^>er8. The number of seats 
the constituency in question has to fill is dis- 
tributed among the groups — the party-groups 
and the free group — according to the well- 
known rule of the Belgian professor, V. 
D'Hondt. The seats a group has obtained 
are given to its candidates in such a way that 
the first seat that the group gets is given to 
its first candidate in the sequence; the second 
seat the group gets is given to its second can- 
didate, and so on. The constituendes formed 
for dections for the Riksdag return from 
three to seven members. 

"The question of womanhood suffrage is 
still unsettied, but there is a strong movement 
in favor of the women, especially since in 
theb proceedings they always re^>ect the 
laws of their country." 

RoBSBT Ttbon. 
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ROOSEVELT FEOM THE VIEW-POINT OF A 
FUNDAMENTAL DEMOCBAT.* 

A Book Study. 

Bt B. O. Flowxb. 



WE HAVE been surfeited with lives of 
Mr. Roosevelt in which the master 
idea of the author has seemed to be to minister 
to the President's insatiable lust for applause — 
pen-pictures in which the verbal artists have 
seemed to be far more concerned with the 
aureole than with the plain and oftentimes 
u^7 facts of historical verity. To Jacob 
Biis belongs the palm for fulsome praise that 
has verged on idolatry; but there have 
been other writers who have also thrown to 
the winds the solemn obligations which his- 
tory imposes <m the biographer of a public 
character who would be true to his trust. It 
is refreshing, therefore, to find a volume in 
which the dear demands of historical verity 
have dominated the author — a work by a 
sturdy democrat whose love for popular 
government or the fundamentals of free 
institutioBs is matched by vision dear enough 
to discern the difference between genuine 
democracy and the mask behind which 
self-seeking, opportunistic reaction seeks to 
parade in <xtder that it may deceive and thus 
undo the people where vital principles and 
precedents are at stake. 

Mr. J. W. Bennett, the author of the 
volume we are considering, is a valued con- 
tributor to The Abena. He is a fundamental 
democrat, a man whose rugged sincerity 
is equalled by a passionate love for the ideals 
of the Dedaration of Independence and the 
^lendid government founded by the fathers— 
1^ Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, Adams, 
and their noUe oo-workers. His love for 
candor and moral integrity and his devotion to 
the ideal of freedom have rendered it impossi- 
ble for him to join in the kow-towing which 
the IVesident and his partisans seem to 
imagine Aould be indulged in in the presence 
of Theodore Roosevdt. Moreover, his real- 
ization of the importance of dearly and 
sharply pointing out the difference between 
the sincere upholders of democratic govem- 

***RooMT6lt and the Rflpablie." By J. W. Bennett. 
Cloth. Pp.424. Price, $1.50. New York: The Broad- 
way Pubuahing Company 



ment and the reactionary, autocratic and 
undemocratic masqueraders, has inq>dled 
him to write this plain, unvarnished story 
of the public life of Theodore Roosevdt. 
In his preface Mr. Bennett says: 

"This is not a biography of President 
Roosevdt. We are inter^ted in Roosevdt 
the man only in so far as his peculiarities 
throw light upon Roosevdt the office-holder. 

"It is our aim to journey fredy along the 
public pathway fdlowed by Roosevdt in his 
march from obscurity to eminence. We shall 
pick up on the way, and canumine evidences 
of his influence upon this Republic. 

"In taking this excursion, we shall try to 
hamper oursdves as little as possiUe with the 
baggage of preconcdved opinion. Our own 
opinion, we shall give for what it is worth, 
indicating ^ere possible its foundation. 
Those who prefer to take their opinions of 
men, their political philosophy, or even their 
politics, blindfolded, would do wdl not to 
travd with us. 

"Americans, as a rule, have improved 
upcm the old maxim, 'noblesse oUige.' To 
persons in high places we prefer to i4>ply the 
more comfortable fiction, 'The king can do 
no wrong.' Having no king, many of us 
try to make kings of every popular person. 
Being without heroes, we are not discriminat- 
ing as to whom we shall give this distinction. 

"If at any time we should seem to treat 
the subject of our inquiry as just an American 
dtizen, with ri^ts to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness merdy equal to those of 
other American dtizens, it will not be because 
we forget the more popular view-point. As 
for stauodards of truth and righteousness to 
which -we shall subject the acts of our charac- 
ters indiMaiminatdy, we shall make due 
allowance for high place and the trials and 
temptations surrounding it. The sequd will 
show whether our stajodards will be more 
strict or more liberal for one in authority. 

"An administration which has attracted 
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mutk altentloii h about to elote. It kaa 
beto different in some rtsp^ds from other 
adminiftrationi. This is an ezocUent time 
to take stock and to inquire what influence 
that administration has had i^n this Bepub* 
lie. Pleas are being made for a continua* 
tion of certain gOTernmental policies. We 
could not take better time to inquire whether 
we wish them continued." 

In his introductory chapter the author quetes 
at length from President Roosevelt's merciless 
assault on his great predecessors in the Presi- 
dential chair. It is a chapter that cannot 
be caUed pleasant reading, but it is very val- 
uaUe as showing not only the intemperate 
and reckless mental character of the Presi- 
dent, but eif>ecially as showing how this 
wordiiper of democracy-hating Hamilton 
has long hated the ideals and bed-rock pnn- 
cq)les held by the signal of the Declaration 
oi Ind^>endence. For Thomas JefiFerson, 
one of the greatest and most far-sighted and 
and enlightened statesmen the world has 
ever kiiown, Mr. Roosevdt has a special 
aversion and contempt, which he constantly 
exhibits in vicious, unjust and oftentimes 
untrue criticisms. The great statesman whose 
keen penetration and far-sifted vision gained 
for the Republic the vast Western empire with- 
out the shedding of a drop of blood, and who 
later did so much to save the Oregon terri- 
toiy to the United States— -this man whose 
full-orbed statesmanship and high moral 
idealism shone forth so splendidly in the 
Declaration of Independence, embodying as 
that immortal document does the creed of 
Jefferson, i^pears to be the black beast of the 
President; though his ccMifidence in the power 
oi moral ideals, his passion for peace, for 
justice and brotherhood make his statesman- 
ship radiate a light which, compared with the 
vaollating, incoherent, constantly compro- 
mising, "good Lord, good devil" p<^tical 
opportunism of Theodore Roosevdt, is as the 
sunlight to a rush-light. Hie President, 
who has been so generous in his use of the 
short and ugly word, would have us believe 
that President Jefferson was "constitutionally 
unable to put a proper value on truthfulness." 
Moreover, he was ''perhaps the most inci4>a- 
Ue executive that ever filled the Presidential 
chair." He speaks of the "utter weakness 
and folly of Jefferson's second term and the 
pitiable incompetence shown by both him 
and ius successor." He furthermore speaks 
of the "cowardly infamy" of Jefferson and 



Madison, and he flnds Jefferson "a timid, 
shifty doctrinnaire." He tdls us that "Wash- 
ington's administration was in error in not 
acting with greater decision about the Spanish 
posts," and in speaking of Monroe's i^point- 
ment by Washington, he characterises it as 
"an exedlent exanq>le of the folly of trying 
to carry on a government on a non-partisan 
basis." Other prominent statesmen besides 
the many Presidents who come under the ban 
in Mr. Roosevelt's writings, are mercilessly 
attacked. 

Gouverneur Morris he regards as a traitor, 
telling us that, "In fact, throughout the war 
of 1812 he i^peared as the open champion of 
treason to the nation, dishonesty to the 
nation's creditors and subserviency to a 
foreign power;" while Harrison Gray Otis 
"was almost as bad as Morris himself." Of 
General Winfield Scott he observes: "A 
good general but otherwise a whdly absurd 
and flatulent person." Jefferson was the 
most overwhdmin^y populai. statesman of 
his day, yet Roosevdt finds that, '^Four-fifths 
<^ tl^a talent and alnlity and good senae of 
the country was to be found in the Federalist 
ranks." 

But we cannot dwdl on the quotations 
^m Mr. Roosevelt's writings in which his 
illustrious predecessors and many of the 
great statesmen whose names will ever be an 
in^'iration to lovers of free government and 
the cause of human progress, are sneered 
at and assailed. 

From this suggestive chi^ter of quotations, 
Mr. Bennett passes to a sketch of Mr. Roose- 
velt's public career, and it would be well for 
the Republic, well for the cause of free insti- 
tions and the people's weal, if every young 
man in America should read this rivid and 
gn^hic story of Theodore Roosevdt, the 
office-«eeker and office-holder. Mr. Be^ett 
not only tears away the mask and reveals the 
real Roosevelt in his double rSle of ever seek- 
ing to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds, but he gives a succinct history of 
the master events of Roosevelt's political 
career and points out their influence on free 
and just government and the wdl-being of the 
people. He quotes liberally from the Presi- 
dent's utterances and the comments of 
leading newspapers and critics, the whole 
giving us a clear-cut, vivyl picture of the real 
Roosevdt as seen by a deeply thoughtful 
and fundamental democratic thinker. Space 
prevents our quoting as we would like io 
uigitizea Dy x.JV>rOQlC 
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from this work* ewtry chapter being pregnant 
with historical facts which haye been care- 
fully covered up or ignored, and jet which 
have a vital bearing on the subject in hand. 

In the chapter dealing with Mr. Roosevelt 
as Governor of New York» our author shows 
how he schemed for the nomination for chief 
executive; how he plajed fast and loose with 
the Independents, using them as a dub to 
advance his own personal ends, until he got 
Boss Flatt so fri^tened that Uie latter was 
ready to treat with him and indeed to give 
him the BepuUican nomination. He then 
shows how Roosevelt's love for the Inde- 
pendents suddenly cooled and the ambitious 
Rougfa-Rider, figurativeij ^>eaking, returned 
to the ring to his erstwhfle love, accepting the 
pledge of the Piatt machine. 

It was while Governor of New York 
that the Erie Canal scandal again loomed 
large on the political horizon. It had reeked 
with corruption during the notoriously unsav- 
ory administration of Governor Black, but 
Roosevdt had given the friends of dean gov- 
ernment to understand that the stagnant 
moral pools which were spreading their con- 
tagion throughout the body politic would be 
deaned away and the political atmosphere 
rendered pure and wholesome, if it lay in his 
power. But alas for the opportunist politi- 
cian who sells his independence by securing 
the endorsement of a political boss like Flatt! 
Here are two typical and characteristic 
episodes in the administration of Governor 
Roosevdt that illustrate a fact that it is very 
in^Kirtant people everywhere should take 
cognizance of. 

It has long been the practice or policy of the 
shrewd political bosses and politicians in 
office, when confronted by a popular scandal 
and when for personal or machine reasons 
they do not wish or dare to make a scape-goat 
of any of the guilty ones, to announce with 
flourish of trumpets a rigid investigation. 
The investigation usually lags apace — in 
fact, it generally drags along until corruption 
breaks out in new places and the public forgets 
the carnival of graft that had previously 
aroused its indignation, so that when the 
snail-crawling report comes to hand it is 
possible to have it pigeon-holed and for the 
responsible officials to find nothing suffidently 
culpable to demand official removal or crim- 
inal prosecution. Sometimes the report is 
promptly forthcoming, and the facts reveal 
criminal action ai the most amazing and 



startling character. Here» if the criminals 
are mighty men in the party — ''safe and 
sane*' iq>holdcrs of privfl^ged interests and 
great allies of the political bosses, the reports 
are hastfly pigeon-holed. 

The quotations we give bdow afford an 
excdlent illustration of these methods of 
professional opportunist politicians whose 
master ambition is political preferment. 
They are thoroughly characteristic of Presi- 
dent Roosevdt. 

''As the session waned, Roosevdt harkened 
more and more to the voice of Piatt. More 
and more did the Plattite courage rise. 
Aldrich and his friends had turned the canal 
into an asset of the up-state machine. It 
smdled to heaven. Every hungry political 
buzzard moistened his bc»k in the carrion. 
Investigation had been going on — aimless, 
pointless investigation. Piatt smiled cyn- 
ically. He did not see the use. It was usdess 
to try to keq> the semblance of deanliness 
with fingers graft-reddng. Wiser than Piatt, 
Roosevdt saw the need. He knew better the 
force of public opinion and the means of 
directing it. For a whole year the legida- 
tiure had been preparing the whitewash. 
It must be applied skilfully. If the legisla- 
tiure would not appropriate money for com- 
pleting the investigation, he would raise a 
fund himsdf. The legislature appropriated. 

"In order to permit no questioning of good 
faith, Roosevdt commissioned two Demo- 
cratic lawyers, Austin G. Fox and Wallace 
McFarlane, to go throu^ the testimony of 
the investigating committee and find the 
Senegambian in the puzzle picture. It was 
done with proper trumpet-blast and drum-beat. 
His fdine majesty of the United States 
Senate lauded again. 

"Through the long summer the Demo- 
cratic lawyers toUed through the mass of 
evidence collected by the investigating com- 
mittee. They rq>orted to Crovemor Roose- 
vdt. Theirs was a Scotch verdict. Rotten- 
ness had been found. Canal affairs reeked 
with it, but Campbdl W. Adams, engineer, 
and George W. Aldrich, superint^ent, 
had been given immunity in advance by the 
absolute discretion vested in them by the 
legidature. Motives might be difficult to 
prove. For technical reasons wdl known 
to the legal profession, the lawyers could not 
recommend a prosecution. 

"Roosevdt inteq>reted the report as favor- 
able as possible to the canal looters. With 
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offidallj disdoMcl, the governor totaUj ignored 
Mr. Kilbum. . . . Whereupon Mr. Kilbum 
started an inyestigation of his own. . . . 
New York new^i^ers, taking the scent, 
conducted the third. 

"'General Andrews finished first. His 
i^pointment was tdegn^hed to him on the 
twelfth, and he began work on the thirteenth. 
His investigation lasted something less than 
five hours. Then he ceased his labors and 
returned two documents. One was a report 
on what he had found and the other a personal 
letter asking to be relieved from further 
research in the matter. . . . 

"•(yeneral Andrews was rdieved according 
to his request; no one was appointed in his 
place; his report was locked up in Albany; 
and Superintendent Eolburn's rq>ort coming, 
in shortly afterward, that, too, was consigned 
to oblivion. In spite of all demands the 
government refused to make either public, to 
give any idea of the contents of either, or to 
take any action on either. . . . 

•"In New York City the district attorney 
and at Albany the attorney-general declined 
to act. A committee of the State Assembly 
was induced to demand a copy of the Kilburn 
report, but by the time it was produced the 
committee had voted six to five to return it 
with seals unbroken. . . . 

"•On March twdfth the New York World 
managed to secure in some surrq>titious way 
a copy of the Eolbum report (so sedulously 
suppressed at Albany), and puUished it 
practically in full. The country gasped at the 
official confirmation it contained of the worst 
charges made 1^ Kling or hinted at by the 
newspapers. There seemed no longer a 
chance to doubt that the official investigation 
had been muszled because of the prominence 
of the persons involved, who now stood forth 
in the white light, painfully conspicuous. 
They were: 

•••Elihu Root, then Secretary of War, now 
Secretary of State, a director in the State 
TVust Company, long the personal and con- 
fidential adviser of Mr. Whitney and Mr. 
Ryan. 

•••John W. Griggs, then Attorney-General 
of the United States. 

'•'Thomas F. Ryan. 

"•William C. Whitney. 

"•P. A. B. Widener. 

"•R. A. C. Staith. 

•'•Anthony N. Brady.* 

"Mr. Russell goes on to give the details of 
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deft touch he implied the whitewash brush 
where it would do the most good. There had 
been no fraudulent collusion. A little mis- 
mnaagement, but nothing really wrong. 

"TUs whole episode is prophetic of the 
Judson Harmon-Santa F^ q>isode of Presi- 
dential years, and of the Judge Calhoun- 
Venezuda q>isode. In all three cases inves- 
tigations noisily heralded and bravely started 
fizzled out. Roosevdt learned something 
from the event of the canal. Here he gave 
out the report of the lawyers, and newspapers 
very awkwardly pointed out that Grovemor 
Roosevdt's conclusions of no wrong were not 
at all warranted by the lawyers' rq>ort. In 
the Santa F^ and Venezuda cases the rq>ort 
was just forgotten. 

"Another very similar situation presented 
itsdf a year later. We cannot present it 
better than in extracts from a recent account 
of the inddent written by Charles Edward 
RusseU. After detailing how deverly the 
State Trust Company had been built up as a 
portly and plethoric financial institution, and 
how the state bank examiner had found it 
good — ^in a wonderfully happy and prosperous 
condition, Mr. Russdl says: 

" • Suddenly in the midst of this fair day and 
doudless sky, a bolt fdl. On January 11, 
1900, Mr. Kling presented to the Governor 
of New York a long communication in which 
he made specific and very grave charges 
against the management of the State Trust 
Company, and petitioned the i^pointment of 
a commission to investigate Uie conq>any's 
affairs. . . .^These charges, if true, were 
enough to said the whole board of directors 
to the penitentiary for long terms. . . . 

"'The governor was much stirred by the 
revdations it contained. He dedared at 
once that he must know the facts and all of 
them, and to that end he i^pointed as spedal 
commissioner to investigate the conq>any, 
former Adjutant-General Avery D. Andrews, 
of New York City. General Andrews had 
been a member of the Police Board under 
the Strong administration. ... In more 
recent times he became one of the directing 
spirits of the Asphalt TVust. . . . His instruc- 
tions in the State Trust matter were to "go 
to the bottom of it no matter whom it might 
iiffect." 

"'Now the State Trust matter properly 
bdonged to the offidal care of H. P. Kilbum, 
who was then superintendent of the State 
Banking D^artment. For some reason not 
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the rotten tranaaction, with its illegal loans 
to dummies, politicians, and directors. Lou 
F. Pajn, insurance commissioner, was one 
of the men to profit bj the crookedness to the 
extent of more than $400,000. Elihu Boot 
negotiated a loan to the dummy office boj. 

"Roosevelt was learning. No awkward 
tales of 'indiscretions' should come from 
him officially involving personal and political 
friends. It was as in^KHrtant then to protect 
Elihu Boot, the Union League reformer and 
patriot, as it was afterward to protect Paul 
Morton or Francis B. Loomis." 

In further commenting on Governor Roose- 
velt's administration, while showing how this 
ambitious politician who jumped into the 
arena as the champion of reform and inde- 
pendence in political action while he was 
coquetting with the Cutting-Chapman con- 
tingent, had now become in a large way the 
handy-man of Boss Flatt, Mr. Boonett says: 

''There had been talk of Roosevdt for the 
"^^ce-Presidency, but the good governor had 
embarked upon a scheme for making a para- 
dise, politically, of the Empire State. Roose- 
velt consulted Piatt and OdeU, each making 
a special trip to New York for that purpose. 
As a result Roosevelt gave out a statement 
that: 

'"Under no circumstances could I, or would 
I, accept the nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency.' Roosevdt added: 'I am happy 
to state that Senator Piatt cordially acquiesces 
in my views in the matter.' 

"This must have been highly flattering 
to his fdine majesty oi the United States 
Senate. Whether it was as flattering to 
(jovemor Roosevelt's sdf'^espect and inde- 
pendence of character may be judged each 
one for himself. The diigu^ed Nation 
ei^lained later that Piatt had discovered 
Roosevelt's secret ambition to be President, 
and with that magic ring he could immediatdy 
bring the Rough-Riding genie to hed: 

"'Here am I, master; what will you ?' 

"Roosevdt went on to eiplain that great 
proUems had been met and partially served. 
He wanted to complete his work. He must 
not be interrupted in producing that political 
paradise. Open avowal oi Piatt domination 
did not augur weU for the solution of Empire 
State problems, yet Roosevelt faced them in 
1900 as clamorously assertive as before. 

"Very moderate indeed is the roster of good 
legislation accomplished during Roosevelt's 
second year as governor. Some progress was 



made in dealing with labor problems and 
with tenement conditions. On the other 
side of the balance sheet were the n^id- 
transit measure and the measure dealing with 
the creation of a metropolitan election dis- 
trict. Both amended earlier laws and in both 
cases the laws were made more rather than 
less dangerous. 

"Under the n^id-transit act was carried 
to a successful issue the absorption by the 
Ryans, Whitneys, Bradys and the Elldnses 
of franchises of untold ^ue belonging to the 
people of New York. It meant literally 
loss to the Metropolis of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. Roosevelt advocated this law in 
an insistently importunate special message. 
Corruptly? Not at all. Roosevdt has irre- 
proachable money integrity. The special 
student of political science and the life-time 
office-holder and politician, merely acted 
ignorantly, not knowing what he did. Roose- 
velt himself charitably says that an official 
fool is as bad as or worse than an official 
knave. PossiUy his actions confirm his words. 

"Roosevdt's connection with the Metro- 
politan election district superintendent bill 
will not bear the same e]q>lanation. This waa 
a move on the part of the up-state machine 
to capture New York City. Since their expo- 
nents had the votes, the only chance of success 
was by controlling election machinery. It 
was a state 'force' bill applied to greater 
New York. 

"One with democratic prejudices might 
imagine this a peculiariy iniquitous measure^ 
violating as it did every principle of local 
sdf-govemment. But, of course, the hi^ 
motive left this objection not of the weight of 
a feather. New York City's Sections were to 
be taken out <^ the hands of New York's voters 
and turned over to an up-state partisan polit- 
ical dictator with an army oi 'inspectors' to 
carry out his will. Governor Roosevelt and 
his partisans extended the power of this elec- 
tion superintendent so as to include the New 
York police. No other portion of the state 
was subject to such a law, thus demonstrating 
its partisan purpose. . . . 

"Roosevdt's success on the whole as gov- 
ernor of New York was extremely moderate. 
The New York Nation^ which was almost 
enthusiastic over Roosevdt's election to the 
governorship, had some caustic things to say 
after the governor had been elected Vice- 
President. 

"'For six months,' sakl the Natim, 'he has 
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been out of the itate most of the time, and the 
state has been out of his mind all of the time/ 
When asked to codperate in some work as 
governor, Roosevelt remarked, 'Do n't come 
to me. Mj work is done.' 

'*'An illusion about Roosevelt/ said the 
Nation^ January 8, 1901, *is that he is fond 
of work. Really he is fond of excitement. 
... It is the clamorous life that appeals to 
him.' The Nation goes on to remark that 
Roosevelt would be ^ad to do great things if 
he could have a series of moving pictures to 
show him in the act. 

'''It is notorious,' continues the ill-tempered 
journal, *that no governor of recent years has 
been so ignorant of the actual business of the 
state.' As a residt institutions suffered. The 
Nation found that politicians regarded Roose- 
velt as an 'easy mark.' He was impressed 
with vociferated logic. 'Boss Piatt found out 
Roosevelt's secret and played upon it to the 
discomfiture of his hopes and ]:4ans. Ambi- 
tion, with a dread of breaking with his party 
madiine was the magic ring which Flatt dis- 
covered. New York's good governor was 
irreverently referred to as "Theodore the 
Sudden." He is further pictured in this wise: 

"'A restlessness of temperament almost 
pathological, love of excitement, a fatal fond- 
ness for haranguing the public, MUiant and 
dashing personal qualities, these characteristics 
are showy and win for their possessor troops 
of friends; but do they make the strong and 
efficient puUic servant?' 

"The New York Tribune, of February 18, 
1900, commenting upon Roosevelt's announce- 
ment of the previous day that he would not 
accept the Vike-Presidency, but would con- 
tinue to give ius energies as governor to prob- 
lems 'which were partly solved,' remarl^: 

"'It must be acknowledged that less has 
been actually accomplished thus fax under 
his administration than prevalent estimate of 
his character and talents had led the people 
to expect He would probabfy say that tiiis 
was his misfortune, but there are many good 
dtisens who think that it is partly his &ult. 
He has never seemed to them to take full 
advantage of the fact that the machine did not 
dare nominate anybody dse, and that he vir- 
tually elected hinudf . 

"'His position at the beginnii^ oi his term 
was exceedingly strong, and he might have 
made it inqpr^gnable. Doubtless he has 
meant to do so, but he has not succeeded. .He 



has rendered himsdf liable to attacks which 
will not be the easiest thing in the world to 
repel, and is now forced to admit that he 
needs another term |to finish the work which 
his own indiscretions have made unnecessarily 
difficult. ... In case his desire for rejection 
KB gratified, we shall hope to see him grow to 
the full stature befitting a great office.' 

"OdeU, Plan's lieutenant, when finally 
made governor, far outdid Roosevdt in per- 
sonal independence of Hatt control. 

"Considering the way in which Roosevelt 
was already enmeshed in the Piatt net, and 
the keenness of his ambition for Presidential 
honors, it is probably fortunate for Roosevdt's 
fame that he was not accorded an additk>nal 
term as governor." 

Of Mr. Roosevelt as President Mr. Bennett 
has much to say that is richly worth the read- 
ing. It is, we think, safe to observe that 
more positive advance has been made during 
the administration of the present President 
toward unrepublican, autocratic and bureau- 
cratic government than under any and perhaps 
all preceding administrations. While there 
has been a plethora of h%h-sounding promises 
about shackling cunning and curbing the ava- 
rice of the criminal rich, and while there has 
been a democratic veneer spread over the 
reactionary and autocratic actions of Mr. 
Roosevdt's administration, the steady and 
powerful undercurrent has been at all times 
away from republican ideals and the cher* 
shed theories of the fathers which differen- 
tiated our government from the class-ruled 
lands of the Old World — an undercurrent 
that has ever strongly been toward the ideals 
dierished by rulers of the temper of the Ger- 
man Emperor. And it is astounding to note 
how sophisticated have been many pleas 
advanced for measures advocated and rulings 
made which run counter to the basic principles 
of free government and which are as predsdy 
in line with what the plutocracy desired as 
th^ are in strict harmony with dass and des- 
potic government Mr. Bennett points out 
these things from time to time with great 
deamess. Here is something worth the read- 
ing as illustrative of the genml undercurrent 
of the Roosevdt administration: 

"Because a poor deluded wretch had killed 
a Proident, the spokesmen of our country 
were ready to throw to the winds constitu- 
tional safeguards fought and striven for since 
the time of Kmg John« President Roosevdt 
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recommended tliat Fedenl courts should be 
given power to deal with crimes against the 
person of the President, or any man in the 
Presidential succession. Hie punishmoit of 
an attenq>t should be conmiensurate with the 
'enormity' of the offense. 

"Out of the puUic clamor that gave rise to 
this recommendation or at least made it 
opportune, he would fashion a law making 
crime against a few Federal o&cen and f6reign 
diplomats different from crimes against 
American citizens. Boosevdt may be given 
the credit for trying to embody in law the prin- 
ciple which in Germany makes speaking dis- 
respectfully of the Emperor a greater <^enae 
thim killing a mechanic — ^if the killing be done 
by a member of the military caste. Our 
whole national life until the administration 
of President McKinley has been a protest 
against this very thing--this giving of greater 
rQ;hts and privfleges to persons in office than 
to persons out of office. We were getting back 
to the preciou^rindples of Charles Stuart. 

*'Oiff sapient historical statesman explained 
the queer retrogression on the ground that 
the attack upon the officer was an attack upon 
the institution. They had assassins murder- 
ing the Presidency and the chief justiceship, 
niher than merdy killing the man who hap- 
pened at the time to fill the position; although 
they would hardly contend that the street- 
sweeping service was murdered by the violent 
and fdonious taking off of Mike Clancy, 
the street-sweeper. Therefore, whether 
it was Mike Clancy or William McKinley who 
was killed, the crime was just murder. Now 
one must become regicide, a new crime in 
the American calendar. But we would not 
call it by that name.'' 

The review of President Roosevelt's admint- 
istration, though far too brief to do full justice 
to the sinister innovations and disquieting 
precedents established, is searching in ^irit 
and very valuaUe; while the chi^tcrs in 
which the writer contrasts the President with 
the great democratic leaders like Jefferson 
and Jackson, for whom Mr. Roosevdt has 
such measurdess contempt, and the veiy 
luminous chapter on Alexander Hamilton, 
Mr. Roosevelt's idd, are ikh, in fruitfully sug- 
gestive facts that no lover of free and just gov* 
emment should be ignorant of. 

The chi^ter on Roosevelt's distrust of dem- 
ocracy is especially valuaUe as showing 
deariy the fact that we have for years insist- 
ently pointed out — namely, that President 



Roosevdt is not only not a bdiever in a demo* 
cratic-republican government, but that he is 
at heart a strong bdiever in and a worker for 
dass-rule. 

Chapter thirty-four, which doses the v(4- 
ume, is devoted to a critical view of Mr. 
Roosevdt, based on his official life and writ- 
ings as they have been presented in the preced- 
ing pages of the book. It is a strong, incisive 
essay and doses with this admirable prophetic 
forecast: 

'*Roosevdt's place in history is difficult to 
forecast. A scrub oak immediatdy in front 
of us may overtop in our vision the lofty but 
distant mountain peak. Roosevdt's si«e can- 
not be determined finally until he moves 
farther away. Certainly he will grow smaller 
with the li^pse of time. Whether he will 
shrink into a mere scrub oak of statesmanship 
is still an open question. 

"As we view it, his future size will depend 
upon the future course of the Republic. This 
none but a prophet can foresee. Centuries 
are but years in a nation's life. A Presidential 
term but the q>isode of a fortnight. What it 
may have accomplished no man can say in 
advance. But the seed for the future harvest 
may be sown in a day. More than that — a 
death germ may be planted in a moment. 
What moment is beyond our ken. Seeds of 
the white death lie dormant in many a robust 
bosom, unsuq>ected for years. It took Rome 
fourteen hundred years to disintegrate after 
the beginning of the end. 

''If this nation should become a great impe- 
rialistic military power, inspiring admiration 
by its splendor and fear by its momentary 
strength; if after a hectic feverish course <^ 
i^parent brilliancy, should ensue the palsied 
ineffidency of bureaucracy, with the inevitable 
death and disintegration, some future Gibbon, 
tdling some future people, lusty in the strength 
of young manhood, the story of its rise and fall, 
would designate the time of the ^anish war 
as the day upon which the seeds of the white 
death had been sown. Theodore Roosevdt 
would be written down as the President who 
had seen to it that these seeds had taken root. 
And Roosevdt would be remembered. 

"'First, freedom and then glory; when that 
fails, wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at 
last.' 

"Roosevdt would come in the beginning of 
the epoch of glory. 

"On the otiber hand, should the bright sun- 
light and pure air of life-giving freedom 
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strengthen our Republic to throw off the 
menace of this white death — destroy this 
cankering germ which imperial ambition has 
planted in its bosom; if defying time, our 
Republic should live a democratic sanctuary 
through the ages, then the period of Roosevdt 
will be but a feverish, unsubstantial dream. 



He shall then be counted as one of the evan- 
escent, inconsequent incidents of our national 
life. 

"But one enigma will stand through time 
and eternity: Why democrats devoted to the 
Republic could have come to regard Roosevdt 
as their champion." 
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The Religion of a Democrat, By Charles 
Zueblin. Cloth. Pp. 19«. Price, $1.00 
net. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

PROFESSOR ZUEBLIN is one of the most 
earnest and fundamental of the present- 
day thinkers who have made a study of gov- 
ernment from the view-jpoint of progressive 
democracy, who conceive the next step in 
social progress to be the emancipation of 
industry, just as the Reformation emancipated 
the brain and the democratic revolution of the 
eighteenth century emancipated men politi- 
cidly wherever its sway extended. 

The work before us contains six chi^ters 
devoted to the discussion of ''Temperament 
and Personality," "The Constraint of Ortho- 
doxy,'* "The Decay of Authority," "Religion 
and the Church," "Religion and the State," 
and "Impersonal Immortality." 

While we are not prepared to endorse aO 
Professor Zueblin's positions, and whSe we 
think in the case of his strictures on Christian 
Science his conclusions have been based on 
superficial investigation and the criticism 
of those ignorant of or unfriendly to this relig- 
ious faith, the work as a whole is one of the 
most valuable recent contributions to the 
economic discussions of the present. Espe- 
cially is his chapter on "Religion and the 
State" rich in helpful suggestions and facts 
that are vital to the cause of good government 
at the present crisis. Professor Zueblin holds 
that, "Religion is the expression of man's 
relation to the universal, ultimate and infinite. 
However," he says, "religions may differ, they 
are comprehended in this relation, and what- 
ever seeks this expression is religion." 

He believes it entirely practicable for there 
to be a state rdigion devoid of all the dogmas 

*Bookt inteiMM lor rtvkw in Tu Aaxxk ifaoiild b« 
ad d r wet d to B. O. Flowtr, Editorial Department, Tsa 
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over which men war; a religion in Which 
Jew, Catholic and Protestant will have no 
chance to fight and one that will deq>en and 
enrich life and exalt the ideals^of the pec^le, 
spiritually vitalizing and enthusing the masses 
and leading to a love and reverence for all 
that is best, noblest and truest and to a passion 
for humanity that shall make the Golden 
Rule the rule of life. 

He does not believe in teaching creeds or 
dogmas, and he is opposed to forcing the 
people who do not believe in certain kinds 
of religious tenets or dogmas to be taxed for 
the support of those beliefs, as in the end is 
the case where church property is exempt 
from taxation. 

"In America, where the state church is 
scorned, and religion and politics are supposed 
to be divorced, &ere is, however, the exemp- 
tion of ecclesiastical property from taxation. 
This violates the equal rights of citizens by 
involving the greater taxation of others who 
do not believe in the ministrations of these 
churches. It is more practicable for the state 
to provide edifices for common worship, or 
for the consecutive service of different bodies 
of religionists, so that all may have the use 
of public property without discrimination, 
than to exempt sectarian church property. 
If people will have private churches, they 
should be permitted to do so and to pay for 
them; but if they will worship in common* 
or in a common building, as often occurs in 
Switzerland, it may promote universal relig- 
ious fellowship. 

"The fieki houses of the Chicago small 
parks may be used, so the authorities declare, 
for all worthy public purposes which are not 
political or religious. A great advance is 
shown in the frequent use of the En^^ish town 
halls for all public purposes without distinction, 
so long as there is no discrimination. The 
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promotion of uniTenal rdigioB by the natioB 
may be furthered at least by the puUic pro- 
vision of places of worship and rdigious 
instruction for all who are willing thus to 
recognise the supremacy of the state, without 
insisting on q>ecial privileges from the state 
for the private worship of their private God 
in their private meeting-house." 

He would have the public schools open to 
the puUic, when not in use» for the presenta- 
tion of religious truths. 

"There ought,"* he tdls us, ''to be no opposi- 
tion to the use of the public school for the 
teaching of the BiUe, provided it is not a part 
of the school curriculum and is permitted to 
every gtoup of people who wish to give such 
instruction outside of acboci hours. It is 
deploraUe that the instructioB might be given 
by dogmatists and sectarians instead erf by 
a trained teacher in literature; but that must 
be the solution until the belief in the in^ira- 
tion of the scriptures shall cease to divide 
people into sects. Meanwhile, it would be 
much better to have this public form of instruc- 
tion subject to review at the bar of public 
opinion, than to leave biblical and other 
ethical instruction to the incompetents who 
are the majority of the staff of any average 
Sunday-school.*' 

Again he says: 

"The state must officially enlarge the scope 
of the public school, without r^ard to Uie 
jealousy of private institutions, educational or 
eodesiastical. The public school-house must 
must be used, not only in the ^evening, but on 
Sunday. As Dr. Stanton Coit points out, the 
hours when the masses of the people, because 
of rest and leisure, are most suscq>tible to 
hi^er influences are Sunday morning and 
afternoon. Hie church does not reach most 
of them on Sunday morning, except at hours 
which would not interfere with the further use 
of the school-house. The spiritualising im- 
pidse which would come from the opening of 
the school buildings for all worthy public 

Eurposes is entirdy comparaUe to the com- 
ined moral influence exercised to-day by all 
churches.'* 

His arraignment of the state for its short- 
comings is worthy of attention: 

"He sUte,** he observes, "must be hdd 
responsiUe for the political and social disa- 
bilities of the dtisen. If he is ignorant, the 
state should educate him; if he is comq>t, the 
state should discipline him; if color or sex 
is a handicap, the state should prevent dis- 



crimination. Instead of allowing its dtisens 
to be disfranchised by political or economic 
masters, by sexual, racial or intellectual 
superiors, it should permit the widest suffrage, 
and allow the dtisen to disfrandiise himsdf , 
if he will, by the inefficient use of a voting 
machine. No man can be trusted to dis- 
pense the franchise to others. The state 
must be impersonal in the treatment of its 
dtisens and thus assail the stronghc^ds of 
privOege in the name of a genuine democracy. 

"The state is responsible also for u^^ess. 
The destruction of the beauties of nature, 
the disfigurement of the natural features of 
the dties, the bad planning, the defident 
open spaces, the smoke and dirt, the unscien- 
tffic buildings and inartistic sky-lines, the 
inaccessibility of art, often the uncomdiness 
of the individual's face or figure — ^marred 
by preventaUe pre-natal or post-natal nc|^ect — 
are within the power of correction by public 
regulation. 

"Similarly, the state can be hdd account- 
able for ignorance. When a legalised system 
of popular education tolerates six millions 
of iUiterates (of whom two millions are native 
white people) as is the case in this country; 
when the statistical ackoci age is from six to 
twenty, and most children leave school at 
twdve or thirteen; ^en the admiraUy 
equq>ped high schods and universities are 
attended by a small fraction of the population, 
while the majority are too early condemned 
to the stunting effects of exhausting or mon- 
otonous labor, the state cannot shift the respon- 
sibility to the individual." 

He believes that the work to be done will 
require time, but that the state can and must 
perform it. 

"The strug^e for the synthesis of human 
wants, in the name of the people," he tdls us, 
"will at first take the form of rescuing from 
the economic institutions the contod of 
wealth, health and sociability; from the eode- 
siastical institutions, the contrd of taste, 
knowledge and righteousness." 

He pleads for the throwing open of the 
libraries, art galleries, museums, etc., to the 
people on every Sunday. 

"The function of the state in restoring art 
to the people will i^pear with the universal 
opening of libraries, museums, art galleries 
wd music-halls on Sunday, and the provision 
of a municq>al theater, with ^>ecial consid- 
eration given to the presentation of superior 
dramas and operas on Sunday. Hie domi- 
uigitized Dy "k^kjkjwlk^ 
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nanoe of aiicieiit» eodeiiMtical idems* instead 
of modem todal onei (aa witnessed in New 
York in the reaction against the enforcement 
of the Blue Laws), l^ids only to the most 
unsatisfactory and compromising modifica- 
tion of the character of Sunday performances. 
A logical, moral and progressiTe regulation 
would be to limit all theatrical managers to a 
six days' wedc. Economic pressure would 
then dose the theater on Monday as is com- 
monly done in Europe, and give the people 
their Sunday amusement without interfering 
with a day of rest for the actors and enq>loy^; 
The state alone can enforce one rest day in 
seven; and whfle it is desirable that so far as 
possible people generally obsenre the same 
day <^ rert, for purposes of either recreation 
or woTsh^, it is only possible to make the 
law all-inclusive by letting it be dastic." 

Professor ZueUhi may be called the apostle 
of progressive democnu^ embodied in the 
ideal of ««aU for aU." 

''Democratic morality/* he ezdaims; 
''democratise knowledge; democratise taste — 
and secure the synthesis of these, reconciling 
the sacred and the secular, by democratizing 
Sunday! 'The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath.* 

"Is the synthesis of human wants an 
academic hypothesii, is the larger democracy 
Utopian, must the state remain p<^tical and 
inconsequential? Hie nineteenth century 
answers by both philosophy and movements <^ 
great significance in the furthering of the 
higher Itfe of organised society. A study of 
their tendencies points unmistakaUy to the 
social state as distinguished from the police 
state. The revolt against eighteenth-century 
formalism and conventionality was expressed 
in the ramifications of the romantic movement. 
The romantic movement induded the reac- 
tion against pietism in the Methodist revival 
of the eighteenth century, and the ritualistic 
movement of the nineteenth; it induded also 
the Gothic revival, with its protest against 
the ftnrmal, unenthusiastic, pseudo-dassic 
art, and with its constructive social philoso- 
phies of Walter Scott, Pugin and Ruskin; 
it induded the 'return to nature' of Bousseau, 
the destructive criticisms of Voltaire; the 
^illumination* in Germany, and the fertilising 
forces of Goethe, Kant and Hegd; and, not 
least, induded the p<^tical revolutions in 
America and France and the industrial revo- 
tion in Great Britain.** 



We have referred to the criticism by Pro* 
fessor ZudUin of Christian Sdence, as based 
on a superficial examination of this rdigious 
concept, or as colored by the criticisms of its 
enemies, rather than based on a knowledge 
<^ its tenets and of the lives <^ its adherents. 
After critidring Mohammedanism and Mor- 
monism, our author thus proceeds to notice 
Christian Sdence: 

"A more refined, but equaUy specialised, 
emphasis of the physiological is found in that 
modem form of Epicureanism, Christian 
Sdence. Christian SdentiBts are normally 
no more sensual than worthy Epicureans, ot 
whom it could not have been saki that 'their 
god is their bdly*; but the ineritaUe result 
of focussing the attention on the body, even 
when it invi^ves the denial of bodily ailments, 
is to give to physical wdfare an inordinate 
amount of attention. Here are broad- 
miiided people in the Christian Sdence 
diurches; there are very kindly people, 
and socially duposed people; their poritive 
contribution ii found in the denial of the 
time-honored conception that virtue is inevit- 
aUy associated with pain; but their com- 
placent, personal satisfaction with health, 
physical or ^iritual, interferes with social 
service and social organisation. Christian 
Science opposes by its dieerful inertia the 
aggressive movements toward the unity of 
sodety.'* 

To persons who have made a careful study 
of Christian Science, the above criticism wiU 
be so essentially absurd that it cannot fail to 
amase and pain those who admire the gen- 
eral breadth of view, earnestness and broad 
humanitarianismoflWessorZueUin. Chris- 
tian SdentiBts have often been charged with 
asceticism, and one of the most positive and 
persistent of all the major diarges advanced 
against Christian Sdence is its undue sub- 
ordination of sexual inq>ulses, which it is 
thought by many tends to discourage sexual 
rdations, even in the marriage state. 

In regard to the body, there is no tenet of 
Christian Science more deariy or in^ressivdy 
enq>hasised than the importance of subordi- 
nating all thought of the body to the idea of 
supremacy or mastery of the spiritual; while 
libs. Eddy teaches, and all the writings of the 
Christian Sdence leaders emphasise the h/dt 
that the healing of physical ailments is the 
least of the great works which Christian 
Sdence daims to accomplish for the individual. 
It is the regeneration of the life— ihe awaken- 
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iDg of man to his real birthright as a son of 
God, created in the image tuid likeness of 
Deity, that is the master aim of Christian 
Science. The circumstance that Christian 
Science does emphasize the healing of the 
sick is due to the fact that this great feature 
oi Christ's ministry, this command so impera- 
tiyeiy enjoined on those who should carry His 
gospel to all the world, and which so uniyer- 
sally marked the practice of the FHmitiye 
Church, has been discarded, ignored and vir- 
tually repudiated by the faithless church 
since the days when Christianity became cor- 
rupt, ritualized and paganized. Hence the 
healing of the sick as one of the signs that 
should mark disdpleship ia insisted upon, not 
as something of major importance in itsdf, 
but as a positive command and as one of the 
most practical ways of awakening the sleeping 
spiritual consciousness. 

Now in the light of the teachings of Chris- 
tian Science and its practice, to charge that 
this religion gives an inordinate amount of 
attention to physical welfare is the height of 
absurdity. To those who, like the Social- 
ists, lay the major stress on material better- 
ment and on externalized or organized effort, 
the basic thou^t and methods of the Christian 
Scientists will seem to be erroneous, for the 
reason that the two systems of thought start 
from essentially different premises. Their 
views of life may be said to be almost mutually 
exclusive. The Socialists place the master 
emphasis on the material man; the Christian 
Scientists place the emphasis on the spiritual 



This criticism, that seems to us erroneous 
and due to a lack of understanding of the 
real character of the subject discussed, is in 
our opinion the gravest defect in the critical 
part of the work; and though, as has been 
observed, we are not at all times prepared to 
acc^t Professor Zueblin's views, we regard 
this work as on the whole one of the most 
hdpful and constructive contributions to 
economic progress which has appeared in 
recent years. 



T?ie Encydopedia of Social Reform, Edited 
by W. D. P. Bliss, assisted by Rudolph M. 
Binder, Ph.D., with the codperation of 180 
special contributors. Cloth. Pp. 1,825. 
Price, $7.50. New York: Funk ftWagnalls 
Company. 

Several years ago it was our pleasure to 



recommend to the readers of The Arena 
Dr. Bliss's Encydopedia of Social Reform aa 
an indispensable work for all thoughtful cit- 
izens concerned in good government, civic 
advance and social justice. The present vol- 
ume, though it bears the title of its predeces- 
sor, is not a revision of the old edition. It is 
a new work. Only a few purely historical 
and economic articles have been retained as 
they i^peared in the former volume. It is 
in fact an evolution, being a far more com- 
prehensive and a vastly superior work to the 
preceding volume. Here Dr. Bliss has had 
the assistance of 180 q>ecialist contributors; 
and the latest and most authoritative state- 
ments and news rdating to every subject that 
bears in a vital way on social and economic 
relations of organized society and the individ- 
ual, are condsdy and lucidly presented; and 
for the most part the treatment is highly satis- 
factory as presenting not merdy the authori- 
tative facts germane to the subject, but the 
facts are advanced by writers imbued with an 
enlightened altruistic spirit. 

Among the scores of ^edalist contributors 
we mention the following: Professor Frank 
Parsons, Ph.D.; the late Ernest Crosby; 
Edwin Markham; Professor Charles Zueblin; 
Professor J. R. Commons; Dr. S. J. Barrows; 
Dr. Josiah Strong; Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings; William J. Bryan; Eltweed Pom- 
eroy, William Mailly, Samuel Gompers, John 
Bums, Professor £. W. Bemis, Ph.D., and 
Carroll D. Wright. • 

Great pains has been taken by Dr. Bliss to 
make the work authoritative in all rejects. 
Articles on leading writers and their work 
for social reform have been, when possible, 
submitted to the subjects before the copy 
went to press; and in fdl other particulars the 
editor has striven to make this volume 83 
complete and rdiable a mirror as possible of 
the vital facts relating to the general field 
covered by the encyclopedia. It is a volume 
that no person interested in social and eco- 
nomic progress, a democratic state and that 
measure of justice and ri^t that must underlie 
a civilized social order can afford to be without. 

Among the hundreds upon hundreds of 
topics £at will appeal to live men and 
women are those of "Child-Labor,** "Adul- 
teration of Food," "Expenditure and Cost of 
Living," "Corruption in Government and 
Commerce," "Direct-Legislation," "Factory 
Legislation" and "Municipal-Ownership/* 

Here, as throughout the work, the subjects 
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are treated as briefly as possible f6r lucid 
presentation, but the facts and data giren are 
su&dent to inform the general reader and 
ingress his mind with the importance of the 
subject discussed. 

We take pleasure in urging all readers of 
The Arsna who feel it possible to do so, to 
add this volume to their libraries. It is a 
reference work that no library of a patriotic, 
justice*loTing dtisen should be without. 



The Cage. By Charlotte Teller. Qoth. 
Pp. 840. Price, $1.50. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 



This novel is one of the best romances that 
have been written by an American author 
dealing with the portentous struggle of the 
industanal millions with modem capitalism. 
Unlike most novels which deal with social or 
economic conditions. The Cage is a powerful 
and convincing romance rich in human interest 
and abounding in strong dramatic situations 
which are rarely if ever strained or melo- 
dramatic in character, while one of its chief 
merits is found in its dramatic character. The 
serious thought or the message is ever present, 
but is also at all times subordinated tothe hu- 
man interest, while here the most delicate sub- 
jects are handled in a manner that cannot 
offend the mostsensitive tastes and marked skiU 
18 evinced in contrasting the two dominant 
concepts which concern moral idealists in the 
presence of social and economic progress — 
that of the M order which glories in the 
noUesee oblige theory, and the democratic 
idea of equality of opportunities and of rights 
for all — a noUer order and a finer manhood 
with justice rather than charity as the goal 
for society and government. The author 
also diq^lays considerable knowledge of the 
deeper thii^ of life, the inner workings of the 
heart and the complex human action, which 
indicates that she is a woman of strong imag- 
ination. 

So strong and promising is this first work 
by Miss TeUer ^at we confidently predict 
that should she be so circumstanced that she 
could give her thou^t to the writing of fiction 
and would take the time demanded for the 
production of finished work, she could easUy 
win a permanent place among the great novd- 
ists of the New Warld. 



The Cage is a study of life among the 
working class in Chicago at the time of the 
Haymarket riots. The section of the city 
in which the heroine, Frederica Hartwell, and 
her father, the Rev. Dr. Hartwdl, reside, is 
a poor district adjacent |to Roane's great lum- 
ber works. Dr. HartweU had graduated 
from the same college as Mi. Sloane, the 
millionaire lumber d^er, and the clergyman 
had some years before decided to leave his 
wealthy and fashionaUe church in order to 
work among the poor of the dty. ^oane had 
built a chapel for Hartwdl and for some years 
had paid the dergjrman's salary. Mn. Hart- 
wdl had died many years prior to the <^>ening 
of the story, and the only other residents of 
the dergyman's home were his daughter, 
Frederica, or Freda as she was frequently 
called, and li^Gss Anne Forester, a lady of 
wealth who had left her social worid to hdp 
carry forward the labors to which Dr. Hartwdl 
has dedicated his life. Back of the Hartwdl 
flat lives the family of Michad Flanagan. 
The head of the famfly is a pc^iceman whose 
weakness for whiskey keeps the large famfly 
in poverty. Above the Hartwdb resides a 
German famfly named Schneider. 

The hero of the romance is Eugene Harden, 
a wealthy Austrian, a young man who is, 
above aU dse, an id^list, a man with a poet's 
imagination and that passionate love for 
justice that marks the higher and finer 
natures. He has come under the speU of 
the social vision. He sees that as the new 
day that fbUowed the night of the Dark 
Ages and ushered in Modem Times was 
marked by a momentous revolution in which 
the Christian world was engaged in one of 
the greatest conflicts known to history, a 
confluTt for inteUectual freedom; and as the 
age of democracy was marked by another 
mighty revolution in which Western dvfliza- 
tion fought for political freedom, so now dv- 
ilization is entering the third great struggle 
in the battle of sodety fbr emancq>ation — ^the 
revolution fbr the nalization of industrial 
freedom. Harden has joined the world 
movement for social democracy, but he is 
content to wwk slowly by the step-by-step 
method toward the goal. Tie flrst great 
battle is for an d^t-hour day, and he enters 
into the struggle with heart and soul. 

Dr. Hartwdl has been preaching the doc- 
trine of resignation, ocmtentment with one's 
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lot and faith in a better time in a worid to 
come. He ii sincere and Itres a beautiful 
life of fldf-sacrifice and derotion to the poor 
in his midst, as do also his daughter ^^- 
erica and Anne Forester. This grotm repre- 
sents one wing of the modern idealists who 
are strug^ing to better evil conditions» but 
their idealism is that of the reactionaries* 
The old order doctrine of noUe$$e oblige is 
the master note of their creed. Charity for 
the unfortunates rather than that larger 
measure of justice that would make all who 
were willing to work free moi and women is 
the mainspring of action among these idealists. 

Eugene Harden brings into the home of 
Dr. Hartwdl the other idealistic theory — 
that of democracy and progress, the ideal of 
justice based on equality oi opportunities and 
of rights, in exposition to all forms oi privi- 
lege and protection for classes by which the 
favored few are aUe to divert unearned 
wealth into their pockets at the eaqpense of 
other wealth-creators. The young Austrian, 
without intending to do so, wins &e heart of 
Frederica and arouses the suiq>icion and 
didike of Anne, whfle the doctor gradually 
comes under his social views. But Harden 
is not a free man. He has left Austria 
because he found it impossible to live with a 
profligate woman he had married to save the 
life and name of his married brother. Divorce 
proceedings have been instituted, but the case 
has dragged and has not been decided when 
he comes to America. IMIerica is loved by 
Alec, the son of Mr. Sloane, but she does not 
return the young man^s affection. 

When the labor agitation begins and Dr. 
HartweU is found fitting with the workers 
in the strug^ for an eight-hour day, Mr. 
Sloane evinces the spirit of modem capitalism. 
He considers Dr. HartweD as one oi his hired 
men and refuses to permit the chiq>el to be 
used for the meetings of the workingmen. 
Then begins a series of exciting q>isode8 in 
which the hero and heroine play very import- 
ant parts and in which all the other leading 
characters are invdved to a greater or less 
extent. 

A sinister figure in the story is that of Gus 
Lange, an illegitimate son of Haiden's father. 
He looms large in the romance, but princi- 
pally as an evil genius, ruining Flanagan's 
daughter and also becoming the handy-man 
of ^oane in a plot to destroy the unions. 

Harden, hearing that at last he is free, weds 
Frederica, but the honeymoon is scarcdy over 



before grave conq>lications arise that for a 
time wreck the hippj home and threaten to 
Mast the lives of the principal characters. 
Simultaneously with these happenings comes 
a tragedy of still greater momoit. The 
capitalists have con^ired to crush the unions 
aikl reduce the toilers to subjugation. They 
force a strike and f6ment in as great a degree 
as possiUe popular pr^udioe against the 
workers. Excitement runs high; puUic meet- 
ings are hdd, while the o£BciiBds array them- 
sdves on the side of capitalism. Then comes 
the throwing of a bomb by an unknown party 
and the merciless massacre of innocent people 
by the police. This tragedy is followed by 
the killing of the anarchists who are suspected 
but never proven to be guilty of the crime. 

It is while this grave judicial offense Js 
being committed that the clouds b^gin to 
lift £rom the group who have won the interest 
and affection of the reader. The story ends 
in a manner far more satisfactory than at one 
time seems probable. 

Whether considered as a strong love 
romance of absorbing interest or as a serious 
and admirable study of social conditions, 
presented with artistic skill, this novel is well 
worth the reading. 

Mr. Crewe*$ Career. By Winston Churchill. 
Illustrated. Cloth. F^. 498. Price, $l.iM). 
New York: The MacmiUan Company. 

I. 

Ths reign of corrupt corporate wealth 
<q>erating through political bosses and money- 
controlled machines, is doomed. The nation 
at last is awaking to the fact that a deadly 
foe is at the throat of liberty. Hie magazines 
and the novdists have become perhaps the 
greatest popular educators in this respect; 
tiiough the rq>eated exhibitions of far-reaching 
corruption in municipal, state, national and 
general commercial life that have been tracked 
to the very throne-rooms of the "interests," 
and the appalling revelations of almost incred- 
ible law-d^ance and corrupt practices brought 
out in various official investigations, have 
demonstrated beyond all question the fact 
that magazine expoeSe and p<^tico-eoonomic 
romances, while affording popular and vivid 
descrq>tions of present-day conditions, have 
understated the actual facts rather than exag- 
gerated them. 

Some months ago we r ev i ewed Henrj 
George's extremdy able novd. The Romance 
uigitized Dy VJV/v^v iv. 
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0/ JoAn Bainbridge^ dealing largdy with the 
oorruptioii of cil7 goTemment by public- 
service corporatioiifl, such as has bec^ wit« 
nessed in St. Louis, Phfladdphia, New York 
and various other American cities. We have 
also noticed at length David Graham PhiUips' 
great novels. The Plum-Tree^ The Deluge^ 
Light-Fingered Gentry and The Second Oen- 
eraiiUm^ all exposing phases of present-day 
immoral business or political conditions. In 
our March issue we made an extended review 
of Alfred O. Crosier's strong romance. 
The Magnet^ in which that division of the 
feudalism of criminal wealth which is known 
as '*high finance*' and which manipulates 
the nation's finances from Wall Stree t and bj 
gambling, stock-watering, market-rigging and 
various other forms of indirection is acquiring 
fabulous wealth by moraUy criminal ^methods 
is laid bare in the most convincing and thought- 
compelling work of fiction that has dealt with 
this subject. In our June issue we noticed 
Mr. I. N. Stevens' voy important politico- 
economic romance. The lAberatore^ in which 
the destructive influence of the puUic-service 
oQiporations on American political life is 
yividly and effectively brought home to the 
conscience of the reader. This month we 
desire to notice Mr. Winston Churchill's 
latest and we think by far his greatest novel: 
In Ths Magnet and The UberaUne^ while 
both contained a strong and very interesting 
love romance, the story is subordinate to the 
message. In Mr. Churchill's work this order 
is revmed. Mr, Crewe^e Career is primarily 
a love romance, but the story is neverthdess 
one of the most vivid and accurate pen-pictures 
of the overthrow of popular rule by corrupt 
railroad corporations that has been drawn. 
In many respects it reminds us of Mr. Church- 
ill's preceding novel, Conielon, Both books 
deal largdy with railroad domination rendered 
possible through the political boss and the 
money-controlled machine. 

n. 

Among the leading diaracters in the 
romance are the following: 

Mr. Crewe, a millionaire reformer — ^for 
personal advancement, at heart a corporation 
man and a reactionary, always ready to betray 
the pec^le to serve his interests, because he 
is innocent of high moral convictions and is 
completdy under the sway of modem so-called 
'^l^actical" buriness methods. 

Augustus P. Flint, the multi-millionaire 



president of the great North-Eastem railroads, 
the real and ab^lute master of the common- 
wealth. His headquarters are in New York 
City, and from his magnificent offices in the 
metropolis he rules his dependency with 
autocratic sway, by means of his perfect con- 
trol over the Republican machine of the state, 
the editors of the commonwealth, most of the 
lawyers and many leading citizens who are 
either beneficiaries of or at the mercy oi the 
railroad. 

The Hon. Hilary Vane, prime minister to 
Augustus Flint, a lawyer of strong intd- 
lectual power and skilled in all the modem 
methods of a corporation attorney and a 
political lobbyist. He is the working master 
of the Republican machine. He is not only 
the leading counsel of the raflway but he is the 
head of the railroad lobby and dispenses all 
favors from ''the powers that be." He has 
under him an army of lawyers and handy-men 
scattered throughout the state who are retained 
by free passes and other railway favors that 
the consuming and producing public has to 
pay for as part of the earnings of the railway 
system. 

Hilary Vane also has certain lieutenants 
who are the absolute bosses in different sec- 
tions of the state. Of these Brish Bascom, 
Jacob Botcher, Samuel Doby and Mr. lUdout 
are the master spirits. These men through 
various devious methods, not the least of which 
have been loaning mon^ and taking mort- 
gages, have the farmers and various other 
dtizens in their districts completdy in their 
power in so far as politics are concerned. 
With the aid of the pass-bribed editors and 
lawyers they are able to control all the pdit- 
ical conventions and make up the slates, 
which it is needless to say, are composed of 
men who are for most part favorable to the 
raflway interests. 

Austen Vane, son of Hflary Vane, a brilliant 
young man, inclined to be wild in youth. 
After graduating from Harvard he went west, 
became a cow-boy, shot a man in sdf-defense, 
and hastily returned home where he settled 
as a lawyer. In spite of his somewhat reck- 
less early years, Austen Vane is an idealist, 
a dreamer who on the threshold of manhood 
awakens to the s<demn demand which the 
Republic makes upon her young men. He 
has inherited mudi from his bigh-minded, 
poetic mother, who died in his eariy chfld- 
hood. Hie young man becomes a sincere 
reformer. He sees the debauching of govCT^ 
uigitized Dy %^kjvj\(^lQ 
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ment and the destruction of popular rule by 
the raOroads (operating through the machine* 
and though his father is the master spirit of 
this macUne, he determines to stand for the 
popular interests. 

Victoria flint, the beautiful, accomplished, 
idealistic and unconventional daughter of 
Augustus flint. As Austen is the hero of 
the love romance, ^ctoria is the heroine, 
^e iddizes her father and bdieves him to be 
the soul of honor as he is the embodiment of 
generosity and kindness in his home. But 
she is also under the compulsion of "the love 
of the best." She is a fine type of the normal 
American girl with heart of the true woman 
and soul of the poet. As flint has instantly, 
seen in Austen a man of great strength of 
character who might easily become a formid- 
able foe, and has conceived for him a fierce 
antagonism, Victoria, attracted by the nat- 
ural nobility and idealism of his nature, is 
stron^y drawn to him. 

The Hon. Adam Hunt, long chairman of 
of the railway commission, who for many years 
has been argus-eyed in the railway's interests, 
serving his masters against the people with 
such fiddity that the real rulers have prom- 
ised him the govemorsh^. 

Speaker Doby, handy-man of the interests, 
who i^points all the committees from the list 
made out by Hilary Vane. 

Farmer Redbrook, leader of honest men, a 
statesman in the rough. 

Tom Gaylord, of the Gaylord Lumber Com- 
pany, a strong friend of Austen Vane. The 
Gaylord Lumber Company is at outs with the 
railroad interests. 

Zeb Meader, run over by the railroad train 
and rescued from poverty by the culpable 
railroad through the legal services of Austen 
Vane. 

Giles Henderson, an unknown man bound 
to the railroad interests and sdected by them 
to defeat Crewe when Hunt's unsavory record 
is so exposed as to render him unavailable. 

Mrs. Pomfret, an Anglo-maniac with a 
marriageable daughter whom the interested 
mother desires to wed to Mr. Crewe. 

Mr. Ragdy, a young En^ishman of wealth 
and especudly in love with Victoria flint. 

Euphrasia, housekeq>er to Hilary Vane and 
foster-mother of Austen. 

There are also numerous feudal chiefs or 
bosses, retainers and handy-moi of the rail- 
ways, farmers and other insurgents. 
1^ While the novd is concerned largely with 



the career of Mr. Crewe, its chief interest from 
first to last is centered in Austen Vane and 
his struggle for the restoration of free gov- 
ernment and the overthrow of the railroad 
oligarchy based upon and bulwarked by 
corrupt practices. The struggle of the high- 
minded young lawyer to be true to his sense of 
justice and right, when by so doing he is 
opposing his father and enraging the father 
of the woman he loves, and the effort of Vic- 
toria to find the real truth of the situation; 
the contending forces that battle in her breast; 
the picturesque and sensational career of Mr. 
Crewe, the practical man who does not 
propose to f aU in anything, and the original 
way in which he proposes to the lady of his 
choice, afford ample material for the novelist 
to weave a most faacinating and absorbingly 
interesting story, quite apart f^m the polit- 
ical interest and history with which the 
romance deals; for it is safe to say thore is 
more actual present-day history here given 
than many contemporary historians have 
presented who presume to write of prevailing 
conditions. 

The characters of Austen Vane and Victoria 
flint bear strong marks of resemblance to 
Mr. ChurchiU's other heroes and heroines, a 
striking evidence of the novelist's imaginative 
limitations that cannot escape the reader. 
But we think that they are the best drawn of 
any of his lovers. Indeed, the book, though 
it suggests some of his preceding novc^, 
strikes, we think, a deeper note and evinces 
a steady growth on the part of the author. 

As a love story it is rich in interest and 
thoroughly satisfying, while as a careful, crit- 
ical study of present-day political life in states 
like New Hampshire, Colorado, Pennsyl- 
vania and other commonwealths where the 
public-service corporations or what are known 
as the *' interests" are the real governing 
power, it is one of the most gri^hic, accurate 
and convincing studies that has appeared. 

Mr. Churchill knows whereof he writes. 
He has been leading a forlorn hope in New 
Hampshire in recent years against the power- 
ful, corrupt and long-continued rule of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, and it is pleasant 
to note that this young knight of dean politics 
and fundamental democracy sounds no note 
of discouragement or pessimism. He sees the 
fact that the thinking Americans are evesy- 
where awakening, and, as a prominent 
American judge sud to us not four weeks ago, 
'*The people (are at last becoming aroused, 
uigitized by "yjKJKJWLK^ 
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and God hdp the great criminals who are 
corrupting goyemment and robbing the 
masses, when the voters get fully awake to the 
situation/' 

Mr. ChurchiU sees and knows that at last 
the public mind is becoming aroused, and 
he reads in this awakening the overthrow of 
the present intolerable and degrading politico- 
conmiercial order and the restoration of 
popular government in the Republic. This 
is a novel that every American interested in 
pure and honest rule and free institutions 
should read and freely circulate, as it will 
hasten the great awakening that shall save 
•democracy from the night of reaction and 
^lespotism. 



temptation and triumph; of his reden^tive 
influence on the life of Violetta; and of his 
final sbuggle and victory when his father's 
identity is revealed to him and the dying man 
beseeches his forgiveness, is told with great 
simplicity and power. The Oate$ Thai Shall 
Not Prevail is one of the best novds of the 



The Oatea That Shall Not Prevail. By Her- 
bert M. Farrington. Qoth. Pp. «98. 
Price, $1.50. New York: John Lane Com- 
pany. 

This is a strong, inspiring and uplifting 
romance; a story of a great soul who strug- 
^ed and achieved. Paul Servain, the hero, 
is the illegitimate son of an English nobleman. 
Up to the time he is twenty years of age he is 
abundantly supplied with money by some 
unknown person. Then he is made aware 
of the facts in regard to his birth. He indig- 
nantly refuses to aocq>t further aid from the 
man who so shamefuUy wronged his mother, 
and determines to carve out a career for him- 
sdf. Years later a famous artist desires to 
paint a symbolic picture which has long 
haunted his imagination — "The Grates That 
Shall Not Prevail," representing a rocky 
summit on which stands a cross and around 
which the dements are raging in all their 
fury. To the cross clings a solitary figure, 
buffeted and beaten by the winds. The 
artist is in search of a inodd for this figure. 
A friend tdls him that he knows exactly the 
man, a priest named Father Paul, who is 
•doiag a great work among the masses in the 
poorest section of London, where he is almost 
worshiped' by hb parishioners. This priest 
is Paul Servain. He at length consents to 
pose for the artist, and a picture is painted 
which is the most notable (^ the year, llirough 
the artist Paul comes in contact with two 
•people who have a powerful influence on his 
life: one a beautiful but unprincipled woman, 
who determines to bring him to her feet as 
she has brought countless others; the other 
^ man, his father. The story of the priest's 
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Tfie Avenger. By £. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp.800. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 

In his latest romance Mr. Oppenhdm has 
fully equaled any of his more recent novds, 
although it is far inferior to his earlier work. 
Of late years he has chosen to devote his 
unquestioned talent to the production of 
tales of political intrigue and crime; stories 
admiraUe of their kind but lacldng any 
serious purpose. 

In TJie Avenger the interest is unusually 
wdl sustained and the revdations of the 
dosing chapters quite unexpected. The hero 
is a particulariy attractive young man, and 
the heroine, over whose head rests the shadow 
of a horrible crime, is a thorou^ly charming 
and lovable giri. There b not a dull page 
in the volume and many of the scenes are 
highly dramatic. 

Amt C. Rich. 



The Lure of the Maek. By Harold Mac- 
Grath. Illustrated. Qoth. Pp. 401. 
Price, $1.50. Indianapolb: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 

Mr. MacGrath's novds are as artificial 
in character as ^were the otherwise charming 
romances of the late English novdbt, Henry 
Harland. But the novds of the author of 
My Friend Proepero always carried an atmos- 
phere free from the reek and taint of liquor, 
gambling and the morally death-dealing influ- 
ence of a section of present-d y life that in- 
cludes the parvenue aristocracy that assumes 
to represent society, and a Bohemian con- 
tingent that, whether or not conscious of the 
fact, lives by the materialistic rule, "Let us 
eat, drink and be merry, fbr to-morrow we 
die." 

Not so with Mr. MacGrath. Hb charac- 
ters, especially in the present novd, are 
uigitized Dy VJV/v^v iv. 
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Bohemian in character. Some belong to 
the aristocratic worid and some to the woM. 
of the strolling players or rather opera^singers. 
One of the leaiding young men in whom he 
strives to interest the reader has a love for 
gambling only exceeded by his love of the 
bottle; and despite the lecture he divers ou 
the evil and inunorality of Monte Carlo, he 
makes this young man ttie fortunate winner of 
eighteen hundred dollars when he stands 
sorely in need of funds at this hell of modem 
civilkation. Indeed, this novel is pervaded 
by a morally enervating atmosphere whose 
subtlety and insinuating character render it all 
the more injurious, and nullify any possible 
good of the vocal morality that from time to 
time confronts the reader. This and the 
wholly artificial, not to say impossible char- 
acters of the story, constitute its positive 
defects. 

On the other hand, Mr. MacGrath pos- 
sesses a bright, entertaining style. His diar- 
acters are well drawn for superficial sketches. 
Tliere is plenty of action and not a few strik- 
in^y dramatic situations which are treated 
in a thoroughly artistic manner. The grace- 
ful, flowing st^e, the artistry and the action, 
the bits of fine description, and the many 
exciting scenes, which are often very mudi 
out of the ordinary, invest the story with 
much of the charm and dement of popularity 
that marked The Man on the Box; and 
indeed, in many respects this is a stronger 
story than was its pq>ular predecessor. 

llie romance concerns a rich New York 
bachdor; a mysterious singer who turns out 
to be the wife of a dissolute Italian prince; 
the game-loving New York dubman to whom 
we have referred; an opera-singer, a bright 
young girl who wins the heart of the dubman; 
a number of parties bdonging to the opera 
troupe; the dissdute prince, in search of his 
dusivewife; and Giovanni, an Italian peasant 
in the service of Hillard, the hero, whose one 
desire in life is to kill the man who has ruined 
his daughter, this man being none other than 
the dissolute prince. The scenes of the story 
are laid chiefly in New York and Italy. 

Persons who enjoy artificial tales of present- 
day sodety life of the character indicated 
above, will enjoy this work. Indeed, it will 
doubtless have a large sale with those who 
wish a wdl-written romance whose sole object 
is to entertain and who do not demand that 
a novd shall possess the dements of prob- 
ability. 



The AdvenJtwree of Charlee Edward. By Har* 
rison Rhodes. Illustrated. Cloth. F^. 
289. Price, $1.50. Boston: little. Brown 
& Company. 

This is a thoroughly delightful volume, 
quite out of the beaten track of humorous 
literature. Charles Edward and his equally 
charming and original wife. Lady Angda, are 
constantly engaging in the most surprising 
adventures whidi hold the reader's interest 
by the novdty, freshness and charm of the 
sketch, the genial character of the leading 
actors and the ddicate humor that pervades 
all the work. The volume contains ten short 
stories, all describing the surprising adven- 
tures of the hero and his wife. This is one of 
the best light books for sunmier reading or 
for diversion during a journey that has 
i^peared this season. It is iUustrated with 
a number of excellent pen and ink drawings. 



Ths Metaphfeieal Shakeepeare: The Mer- 
chant of Venice. By Julia Ruggles. 
Leather, stamped in gold. F^. 92. Price, 
$1.00. Pasadena, California: The Ocd- 
dental Publishing Company. 

Th» little v<dume is highly interesting and 
suggestive, although we imagine few r^ers 
will go as far as does the author in her assunq)- 
tion that Shakespeare had in mind the definite 
purpose of presenting the ipiritual verities of 
the New Testament, as is outined by the 
author in the fdlowing extract from her intro- 
duction: 

''Neverthdess, the real source of his plays 
has never yet been named. After mature 
consideration, I here take the stand, without 
reservation, that Shakeq>eare's sde source of 
inspiration was the BiUe. 

''It was his ddibcrate intention to dram- 
atize the fundamental teachings of Chris- 
tianity, so far as he understood them. This 
was his Alpha and Om^ga. The simplest 
truths of the Scriptures inspired his livdiest 
scenes and most dramatic passages. 

"The teachings of the Bible, uncolored by 
doctrine, dogma, creed and ritual, are the 
truth about God, man and the universe; 
and the plays are based upon these teachings, 
and upon nothing else. Th^ have liv^, 
therefore, in the hearts of the people, to feed 
and satisfy the craving for truth." 

We are not prepared to aocq>t the author's 
uigitizea Dy 'kjjxjkj^vk^ 
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podtion, but we hare long hdd that with 
Skak€q>eare, as with the work of almost all 
men of transcendent genius, great moral 
truths and spiritual verities are consciously 
or unconsdouslj embodied in their work, and 
frequently there is every reason to bdieve 
that they are unconsciously impressed. The 
man of genius, as Hugo has pointed out, fre- 
quently unconsciously yidds to the type, so 
surdiy is the type a power. And so witJi those 
great ethical verities that underlie all true 
civflization. Their compulsion is imperious 
and even natures that do not themselves live 
up to the vision frequently shadow forth the 
great truths in their thou^^t creations. 

It is not, however, necessary to agree with 
the author's views as to Shakespeare's aim 
in writing his immortal dramas, in order to 
enjoy her thoughtful and stimulating meta- 
phyncal interpretation of The Merchant of 
Vemee^ in which the great eternal ethical 
verities are luminously impressed. The work 
itself is richly worth the careful considera- 
tion of the thoughtful. Though brief and 
oondse, it is very rich in thought-arresting 
and inspiring observations. The author holds 
that in The Merchant of Venice: 

**AnUmiio represents the average moralist 
seeking the world's good opinion. 

"The VeneHan Law represents human 
law unaUe to save man from sin and death, 
because of its own sdf-created limitations. 

**Shyloek represents the Mosaic law. 

"Portia represents the Ideal — ^the higher 
Hebrew law now called Christian^-which 
says: 'Love is the fulfilling of the law,' i. e., 
the old Mosaic law. 

"PorUa*i Stdtore represent the world in 



piirsuit of a false concq>t of the Ideal: judg- 
ing according to appearances. 

"Baeeanio represents those who correctly 
perceive the Ideal, by abandoning the material 
sense of it, and through 'righteous judgment,' 
judging not according to i^pearances, enter 
into possession of it. 

"Belmont represents the home of the Ideal, 
where the fulfilment is achieved." 

The body of the work is devoted to the 
illustrating and duddating of her position. 
Numerous dtations are made from the play. 



Smiling Round ihs World. By Marshall P. 
Wldet. Illustrated. Qoth. Fp. 880. 
Price, $1.50. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nails Company. 

Mahhhall p. Wilder is one of the best 
living story-tdlers. He po sse s ses the rare 
faculty of investing a sinq>le tale with a 
humorous interest tiiat is irresistible even to 
the prosaic man on the street; and in his new 
work, in which he writes of his joum^ around 
the world, describing the customs and in^res- 
sions of many lands, his sense of humor is 
rardy absent. The pages of the volume are 
enlivened by many bright stories and funny 
experiences described in the author's inim- 
itably droll manner. The dusters of the 
work dealing with Hawaii, Ji^an, China, 
C^ion, Manila, Singi^Kne and 'Egypt are of 
special value. The volume is full of interest- 
ing facts and information that all intdligent 
people should possess, so sugar^soated with 
humor that &e dullest mind cannot fail to 
heartily enjoy &e contents. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS- 



rHE VOCATION BUREAU: We open thii» 
tiie FortiediVclume of Thb ABDCA,iHth a 



puitf of absorbing intarest bv Ftd 
Feamk FiJtsoMa, PhJ)., to whose sffident labor 



as director the suooiM of the pfactical undertaking 
desc ri b ed is Toy laife(y due. It is one of Jdie veqr 



encouraging signs of our day that men like 
faiBor naaoMau whose lives have been hog 
secrated to fundamental justice and sound mel 



coo* 



l|ustioei 
lor baring olhsis to be^ themselvea, art bei^g 
snstainsd m such efficient methods as the one 
here described for helping the bm and giris of 
iCHiaj to sdect fife^work that win insure snooess 



whoM otherwise in most instances failure would 
probacy result 

venAm: The spedal oonuiiMioQer sent l^ Turn 
Abmhul to Chicago to give our leaders a gn4>liie 
and au Aoritatife Urtioric pen^ptoie of tfis first 
natiooal F^widential eonventioB of IW, has most 
admiraUly folfiUed her misrfim Mks Teller, wha 
is the nUoe of Senator TnuBof Colorado, is 
one of tfis stroorat of our young novelists and 
magarine eigtorial wiitsrs. She is in deep qm* 
pathy witii the people hi their stnia;le to realise 
uigitizea Dy 'kjkjkjwik^ 
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the dnam ol democncj— « govenunent oC, to 
and for the peof^ She hu the modem joimial- 
isf 8 trcDdumt pen and keen senae of hmnor, 
togedier with a sense of proportion so essential 
in one who would pictme a paasii^ event so as to 
be ol Tslne to the historian while giving the reader 
far more than the dqr facts that a pedant would put 
down with schdastic predsion. This paper has 
the three-fold merit of bdng graphic in its pre- 
sentation, rich in human interest and thoroughly 
authoritative in respect to facts and data. 

Notable Plays of the Pad Season: During the 
past vear Mr. Wiluam Maillt, one of the staff 
contributors of The Abena, has given our readers 
critical reviews of serious plays, e^)ecially those 
having important bearings on political, economic 
and sodaf conditions or wiuoi have i m pre ss ed 
scnne great truth. A year ago Mr. Maillt'b review 
of i^ays worth while of the preceding winter was 
so wdl received and widely noticed that it affords 
us pleasure this month to presoit an illustrated 
critical article from his pen on the important plays 
enacted in the metropolis during the past season. 

The BatOe Againtt BaOeyiem m Texas: The 
month of July will witness a mcnnentous battle 
in Tens a^pdnst Bail^yism and all that it imfi^es. 
BaO^yism m Texas is almost synonymous wilJi 
what was kmg lermed Quayism m Pennsylvania. 
The exposures of the past year have shown clearly 
how intimate have been the relations between the 
Texas politioan and the great public-«ervice cor- 
porations and such law-de^dng trusts as the ofl 
combine, and how sealousljr this politician has 
serred the ''interests" while inddentaPy smassing 
a iaige' fortune in their service. msumaUy 
during this same time he has been representing the 
interests <^ the people idio have been so hSgdj 
the victims of Mr. Bailor's prosperous clients. 
The battle in Texas to-day, being led bv General 
Datidson, is shnilar to that bei^ fou^t by the 
honest friends of popular and dean government 
against railroad domination and trust law-defiance 
in various other parts of the country— -the same 
battle whidi Mr. Wxmbton Cbubchill has so 
mphicallydescribed in his new novd, Mr. Crewels 
Career, THs Arena this month presents a strong 
paper on the battle against Bau^rism preparea 
lor this review by Victor Martin. 

An Important Paper on the Negro Question: It is 
with great pleasure that we are able to give our 
readers a pi^Mr by an ezoeptioQally able loumalist, 
dealing with the liquor question. We nave long 
been convinced of the fact that the day would yet 
come whm the Afro-American would become 
a great dvilizing and enmire-building torot in 
Africa, and we believe that social, eccmomic, 
pofitical and ethical conditions are at vrork hasten- 
ing Uie day when America will appredate the won- 
derful fortmAi of Thcmias Jetterbon when he 
urged the education of the negro diildren in a 
pracdcal way and that after they arrived of age 
they should be cdonised with suffident seeds, 
implements, etc., to enable them to start life suc- 
cessfully on their native continent. Mr. JsiTEBaoN 
hdd that the two races could not multiply and 
juhabit the land side by side peaceably and under 



just codiditions favorable to both races. His plan 
embraced not only the colonizing of Africa widi 
the American n^gro, but the bringing back of 
shiploads ol laborers from Southern Europe to 
talM the place of those who left for their native 
continent Mr. Gonamt has made a careful studr 
of the question, traveling extensivdjr in the South 
for a fint-hand investigation, and his contribution 
is worthy of the serious attention of statesmen. 

An Asiatic Sdwktr on an American's Effort to 
Elevate the Africans of the New World: An inter- 
esting feature of this issue of The Arena is the 
fascinating sketch by Saint Nihal Sino of Genoal 
Armstbonq's woric in establishing an institute 
for the devation of the ne^. This paper, i^Mrt 
from its intrinsic value, is of peculiar interest 
because of its authorship. Mr. Saint Nihal Sino 
is a sdiolarly Asiatic who has paid a worthj tribute 
to a distinguished American for his woric m bdialf 
of tile Africans of our land. Mr. Sino after recdv- 
ing an excellent education in India, has travded 
extensivdv in China and Japan, being familiar 
with the hnffuages of both those countnes as wdl 
as the English tongue, since idiidi time he has 
sojourned for some time in Canada and America. 
He is ?a regular contributor to the four leadmg 
reriews ol Lidia, a versatile essayist and a popular 
lecturer. 



Can the IncafnaHon be Interjoreted to Meet 
the Demands of the Intellectual Mindf A very 
notable pi4>er is found in this issue, prepared by 
an Episcopalian deigvman, on the mcamation. 
It is, we think, one ol the most {xofoundly thou^t- 
ful and luminous papers on this subject that nas 
appeued from an orthodox pen in years, and vriU 
ncsly repay a careful reading. 

Brownings **CaUban** and *'8aul**: Fkofessor 
S. S. CuRRT, Fh.D., Litt.D., contributes a deeply 
interesting and 
two conSipU ol 
in his poemson ' 
CuRRT is one of the great fundamental educators 
of our time, and as we pointed out in our sketdi 
of his USe and work whidi is another feature of 
this BMue, he is doing an inestimaUy valuable 
work for higher education in his Sdiool of Eiqires- 
sion. His recentiy published volume. Browning 
and the Dramatic Monologue^ deariy proves him 
to be master ol Brownino'b verse. 



Prohsbiticn in Maine and Savings Banks in Ohio: 
In the present number of The Arena we present 
another paper on the liquor question, or rather a 
discussion of the positions taken by two con- 
tributors in prerious numbers of The Arena. 
Tlie vmter of this pi^, Hon. L. B. Hillis, 
has travded extmsivay m Maine and is also thor- 
oughly conversant with conditions in Ohio. Hence 
his paper gives the result of actual knowledge. 
Next month we eipect to puUish a paper of mat 
interest to temperance workers. It has oeen 
TOcpared opedally for The 'Arena ly Hon. 
Feoe £. WALUfo, derk of the Committee on 
Alcoholic Liquor Traffic of the Sixtieth Congress. 
It deals with the temperance question and the bills 
introduced during the Ikst session of Congress. 
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THE ALL-CANADIAN FALLS QUESTION. 



By Frank Vrooman. 



THE QUESTION as to whether the 
American Falls of Niagara shall be 
utterly and immediately destroyed has 
been recently raised by the Canadian 
government. A monumental work has 
just been published by the Canadian 
Greological Survey, written by the emi- 
nent scientist, Dr. J. W. W. Spencer, pre- 
senting some succinct and startling data 
in which every American is vitally 
interested. 

Incontrovertible evidence of the most 
rigidly scientific character has been mar- 
shaled in by far the most important work 
ever published on the subject, which is 
bound to figure in the future international 
adjustments between the two countries. 
The American people more than the 
people of Canada owe a debt to the Hon. 
William Templeman, Minister of Mines 
of Canada, who has not allowed the 
power interests to suppress facts vital 
to them, contained in a work projected 
by Dr. Bell when Director of the Geolog- 
ical Survey, and under the administrative 
foresight of the Hon. Frank Oliver, 
Minister of the Interior of Canada. 



We are told on a technical authority, 
which a layman will neither dispute nor above the Falls) a'^^ conveys^ to a^poi 



elucidate, that the falls are 39,000 years 
old ; that at first they were only thirty-five 
feet high, with less than one-sixth the 
present volume of water, owing to the 
fact discovered by Dr. Spencer in 1888 
that the Huron waters only lately turned 
into the Erie drainage, when the St. 
Clair river flowed the other way and the 
drainage was to the northeast through 
Georgian Bay. 

While flour mills were established on 
both sides of the Falls at the close of the 
eighteenth century (even as early as 1750), 
the real power question was first raised by 
the incorporation of the Niagara Falls 
Hydraulic Company in 1853, with priority 
of use of water. The Niagara Falls 
Power Company followed in 1886. At 
this time the water was thought to be 
unlimited, and there was no suspicion 
of a possibility of necessary curtailment. 
Both companies together were allowed 
27,200 cubic feet per second, which would 
yield approximately 200,000 net electrical 
horse-power for each company. The 
Hydraulic Company takes its water by 
surface canal from a point above the 
Upper Rapids (one and one-half miles 
■ " )int 
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below the American Falls, where the 
water falb in the river below, where the 
least amount of power may be lost. The 
Niagara Falls Power Company takes its 
water from near the same point, and 
conveys it directly to its wheel-pit, from 
the bottom of which there is a waste 
weir tunnel about one and a quarter 
miles long, where the water re-enters 
the river. The mean discharge of the 
entire Niagara Falls is about 204,000 
cubic feet per second. 

The first company's franchise allowed 
10,000 cubic feet a second, which, on 
account of more economical construe* 
tion of the works, permits a develop- 
ment of 2^40,000 gross horse-power, or 
180,000 net horse-power. 

The New York company had 17,200 
cubic feet per second, developing (mul- 
tiplying by 24) a gross horse-power of 
about 400,000, a net electrical horse- 
power of about 200,000, the loss being 
due to method of construction. 

Since alarm was felt in the United 
States at the impending destruction of 
the Falls, the Burton Bill was passed, 
prohibiting the temporary use of more 
power than was actually developed, 
although additional works were com- 
menced, so that at present the two com- 
panies have 6,000 and 8,500 cubic feet 
per second, about 200,000 horse-power, 
net. 

After the New York power companies 
began operations, at the instigation of 
Lord Dufferin, when Governor-General 
of Canada, it was proposed to make an 
international park at Niagara Falls, and 
through his influence the Ontario gov- 
ernment secured the property on the 
western side of the falls. At the same 
time, certain New York gentlemen, with 
Hon. Andrew H. Green as moving spirit, 
secured the passage of a law by the New 
York legislature for making expropria- 
tions on the New York side. This is the 
Mr. Green known as the father of 
Greater New York, who at his untimely 
death in 1908, was president of the New 
York Niagara Commission, and whose 



administration was marked by constant 
battles for the preservation of Niagara. 
So powerful were the influences in favor 
of Ae spoliation of the Falls, that these 
obtained from the Governor of New 
York a dismissal of all the Park Com- 
missioners. But a friend of the Falls, 
finding this out, telegraphed Senator 
Piatt, and Mr. Green was restored to 
his charge. Subsequently Mr. Green, 
observing the destruction of the Falls 
progressing on the Canadian side, drew 
up the bill for the present International 
Waterway Conunission, but unfortu- 
nately his death prevented his taking 
charge of the movement he created for 
the express purpose of saving the Falls. 
Some time after the construction of 
Niagara Falls Power Company a New 
York concern was again in Canada to 
operate. This company obtained from 
the Ontario government an exclusive 
franchise for power on the Canadian 
side, paying a rental of $10,000 per year. 
The object was to keep any other com- 
pany out of the field. This New York 
concern would tell Canada that they 
could have $10,000 a year and have the 
Falls also. Later, however, the Ontario 
Power Company desired to acquire power 
rights, and methods were adopted to 
create a political furor, and the Can- 
adian papers attacked the franchise not 
used, though no one seemed to want to 
use the power. This developed political 
conditions, so that the Ontario govern- 
ment broke the contract with the New 
York company, allowing, however, 110,- 
000 horse-power and giving to the Ontario 
company about 250,000 horse-power. 
This led to the simultaneous construc- 
tion of the works of the companies, so 
that the power could be turned on about 
1905. In the meantime the Toronto 
interests wanted to use power, but there 
was no transmission line. So they ob- 
tained a charter for such a line, and tried 
to get po^er under satisfactory condi- 
tions from either jth^ Canadian-Niagara 
or Ontario ppwer c<wpanies, and at onie 
time an agreement was almost reached 
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between the Toron- 
to people and the 
Canadian - Niagara 
Company, which is 
a subsidiary com- 
pany to the Niagara 
Falls Company of 
New York. 

This falling 
through, they or- 
ganized and built 
the Electrical De- 
velopment Com- 
pany of Ontario for 
their own use, and 
power has been 
used since the end 
of 1906. 

Meanwhile there 
was a change of 
government in On- 
tario, and in the 
course of time the slogan taken up by the 
Conservative government was "Cheap 
Power," with commission organized under 
Mr. Adam Beck, a manufacturer of 
cigar-boxes of London, Ontario. Since 
that time there has been an acrimonious 
contest wherein the government seemed 
to be determined to destroy the Electrical 
Development Company at all hazards, 
though the power was being conveyed 
to Toronto, the ostensible reason being 
that the Ontario Power Company offered 
to deliver to the government power at 
about $10.40 per horse-power at Niagara, 
which was a slight reduction below the 
offer of the Electrical Development Com- 
pany at Niagara. In this event, the 
government would have to build trans- 
mission lines. The Electrical Develop- 
ment Company was under contract with 
the government of Ontario, in considera- 
tion of building the works and paying 
rental amounting to about $100,000 per 
year, that the government should not 
enter into competition in the develop- 
ment of power. In short, in the govern- 
ment's proposal to build transmission 
lines is that they are doing it for the 
Ontario Power Company, which had not 



VIEW OF POWER-HOUSE OF ONTARIO COMPANY IMMEDIATELY 
BELOW THE HORSESHOE FALLS. (ABOUT ONE- 
THIRD PROPOSED SIZE.) 



provided transmission lines for them- 
selves, while the Electrical Company had 
provided them. This practically means 
competition and a broken contract for 
the benefit of the Ontario Power Com- 
pany. This policy of the company 
would have wrecked the Electrical Devel- 
opment Company, and amounted to 
confiscation, had it not been taken over 
by the interests of the Canadian Northern 
Railway Company, which is electrifying 
their railway, and will thus make a 
greater demand on Niagara than the 
manufacturing interests. This will not 
benefit the manufacturing interests of 
Canada or New York, but will make 
further demands on Niagara for more 
railway purposes. 

Whai does all this mean? 

Before exploiting the Ontario Power 
Company, did the Premier of Ontario 
investigate the results ? From what Dr. 
Spencer has shown, it is manife?st that 
Premier Whitney did not take into 
account the effects on the Falls. 

The Ontario Power Company is taking 
their water from the basin' above the 
upper rapids, while the Electrical Devel- 
opment Company takes its water at 9, 
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^oint, after the rapids have fallen about 
£fty feet below the level of the basin. 
Let us see the effect of taking water from 
different points. 

As Dr. Spencer points out, the real 
rock rim of Lake Erie is not at the outlet 
of the lake, but at the head of the Upper 
Rapids. The taking of the supply from 
the smooth water above the rapids has the 
same effect as the two New York com- 
panies taking their water through deep 
canals beside the same basin. This 
results in withdrawing the water from 
the shallower parts of the rapids, and also 
in lowering the level of Lake Erie and 
subsec(uently the higher lakes. Since 
1890 the water has fallen a foot on the 
upper rapids, thus rendering very shal- 
low the waters on the eastern side of the 
main cataract known as Canadian Horse- 
shoe, and also reducing the depth of the 
American Falls a foot, so that during 
times of mean water in Lake Erie the 
water of the American Falls and on the 
eastern side of the Horseshoe Falls is 
in many places less than a foot in depth, 
and now great boulders appear above 
the surface, which were lately covered 
by water. 

The distribution of the water on the 
Falls is entirely dependent on the inflow 
of the river of the Upper Rapids, where 
the depth is found to have diminished 
to a foot and a half even at high stages of 
water. Now, unfortunately for the friends 
of the Falls, there has been high water in 
the lakes from incessant rainfall during 
the last three or four years, which last 
year was extraordinarily high, so as to 
partly conceal the effects of lowering the 
water of the Falls. This has kept us 
from seeing a good deal of the harm 
being done. In fact, the water has risen 
so as to compare only with the high water 
of the summer of 1838. 

If we turn to the table of fluctuations it 
is found that during the whole year of 
'1901, the mean level of Lake Erie was 
actually seventeen inches lower than it 
was last year. This would leave the 
water over a considerable portion of the 



rim of the basin only a few inches deep, 
and consequently under the present divi- 
sion ot power, would lower the Falls so 
that the shallower parts covering some 
hundreds of feet would be broken up 
into separate strings of water. This 
would actually occur with Lake Erie at 
the stages of 1901 or even higher; so that 
a person would dare walk near the edge 
of the Falls or on the present bed of the 
river, for some hundreds of feet from 
Goat Island. 

We have no right to suppose that the 
recent increase of rainfall, not merely in 
the Lake region, but even as far south as 
Texas, is a permanent feature, and that 
the lake level will not again fall to the 
mean of that of the fifteen years from 
1891 to 1905, inclusive, or occasionally 
to extreme low water, i ^.^V f - ^ - fe,^ 

We need not expect to wait for the full 
use of all the franchise power already 
granted. For even the restricted amount, 
under the Burton Bill, will cause the 
damage during the mean stages of water 
of 1891-1905 and still more the low water 
of 1901 referred to, since the present 
unused part under the "Burton Bill" 
and provincial agreement will cause a 
lowering of the water of the Falls more 
than that which has already occurred 
from the present power uses. In other 
words, it will double the loss, and this 
doubling of loss vnll practically destroy 
the sheet of water over the entire American 
Falls and 800 feet on the eastern side of 
the Canadian Horseshoe Falls. 

It should be noted here that the Can- 
adian (Niagara) Falls of Ontario have 
already been shortened by over 400 feet» 
mostly due to the Canadian Niagara 
Power Company. The effects of this 
shortening has already impaired the 
appearance of the Falls, when viewed 
from a point looking up the river, so that 
from a distance the diameter appears 
smaller than the American Falls, aluiough 
two and a half times the circumference. 
Certain people have been wont to com- 
pare Niagara with Victoria Falls on the 

Zambesi in Africa, which reaches a mile 

Digitized Dy ^^j\jvjw^l\^ 
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NIAGARA FALLS FROM ARCH BRIDGE. 
The Canadian Falls lately extended to line A A, but now curtailed by power companies. 



in length. These African falls are broken 
up by a very large number of small 
islands at the very edge, while the Niag- 
ara Falls are obstructed only by the little 
island of Luna and the larger Goat 
Island. But, including these, Niagara 
Falls had a breadth of a mile along the 
crest line before the curtailment of four 
hundred and fifteen feet for one of the 
present power companies. With the 
impending destruction of the Falls the 
total breadth will be reduced from over 
a mile to 1,600 feet in circumference, and 
a diameter of from 1,200 feet to 800 feet 
and what remains of the Falls will be all 
Canadian. 

Are we to give our Falls away to 
Ontario and New York? Have we a 
right to do this, and have the Canadians a 
right, should they decide to lower the 
Falls, to dispossess American people ? 



And should the Canadians be able to 
divert the waters from Goat Island shore 
so as to destroy the riparian rights of the 
island ? 

But the chief forthcoming mischief 
herein outlined will not be entirely due 
to all the Canadian companies, for the 
Electrical Development Company and 
the Canadian Niagara take their water 
from points far below the Upper Rapids, 
so that they will not be responsible for 
the additional damage. But the responsi- 
biUty will rest with the companies which 
take their water from the upper Rapids, 
Niagara Falls Hydraulic and Niagara 
Falb Power Company, the Ontario Power 
Company of Canada, and the Chicago, 
Welland & Erie Canals, which last drain 
but a small amount of water. As has 
been stated above, by the Burton Act, 

the two New York companies have had 

uigitized Dy 'KjKjyj'ww^ 
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VIEW SHOWING SHEET OF WATER NEXT TO GOAT ISLAND. 



their privileges reduced nearly one-half, 
but not SO the Ontario Company, which 
as yet has developed but one-third of 
its franchise capacity. 

The development of all the power under 
the unrestricted franchises of various com- 
panies incorporated and now using power 
(and they are, of course, trying to recover 
their restricted rights) will absolutely 
drain the eastern side of the Greater 
Falls and leave a few little miserable 
streams of water in the American Falls, 
and will also cause a further contraction 
of 200 feet on the Canadian side of the 
Horseshoe Falls as shown by Dr. Spencer's 
work. 

No account is taken in this paper of the 
cost to navigation in lowering lake levels, 
harbors and canals. In this matter 
alone, leaving wholly out of the question 
the destruction of the American Falls, 
and the curtailment of those on the Can- 
adian side, this diversion of power to 
five corporations, four of which are 
American companies (though operating 
in Ontario), will cost the United States 
and Canada upwards of $25,000,000 in 
the mere matter of deepening the harbors 



and canals to re- 
pair the damage to 
the present naviga- 
tion, not to speak 
of its improvement. 
Again, the num- 
ber of visitors to 
the Falls varies 
greatly from year 
to year, but it 
ranges from 600,- 
000 to 1,250,000, 
and the estimated 
expenditure in go- 
ing and while at tlie 
Falls is taken at 
the modest sum of 
twenty dollars, 
which thus reaches 
a disbursement of 
$25,000,000 in some 
years. The Falls 
are not the rich 
people's property, but it is the masses 
who go there on excursions. Just think 
of closing Central Park, New York, al- 
though land there is not obtainable, 
while many other falls of little repute 
may be found. 

In a recent Associated Press despatch 
the statement is made in an interview 
with Dr. Spencer that already Lake Erie 
has been lowered ten inches, although 
in his book which contains data down 
to two years ago he recorded the lowering 
of the lake then as eight inches. This 
loss of ten inches of water over the area 
of Lake Erie in a time of extraordinarily 
high water is insignificant, as at the 
present time, but not so during mean 
and low water. The author shows that 
the w^hole effect of this use of water which 
is being continually increased, will not 
be seen for some time afterwards. Now 
the quantity under permission is about 
two and a half times that resulting in use 
so that even with the restricted consump- 
tion the lowering of the lake will be such 
that the levels will sink two feet or more 
and, of course, in time Lakes Huron 

and Michigan will recede to^ the same 
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VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS (CANADIAN FALLS), LOW WATER, 1899. 



Now shortened by 415 feet to A A, on Canadian side, due to power diversion. Future shortening will extend 
from Goat Ifsland to B B. Cataract remaining will be located between A and B. 



subsiding levels, seriously damaging all 
the harbors and canals. This point is 
of great political importance. On the 
ground of interference with navigable 
waters the whole matter may be taken 
up by the State Department, and Dr. 
Spencer furnishes the ground for an 
International arbitration. 

The United States Engineers have 
estimated the lowering of the lakes by 
the Chicago Drainage Canal to the 
extent of six inches will require an outlay 
of $12,000,000 to recoup the damages 
resulting to harbors and canals besides 
affecting smaller canals on which the 
government will not spend money. Thus 
it will be seen that the allowance of the 
present provisional quantities of diver- 
sion will cost at lea^t $25,000,000 and 
perhaps vastly more owing to the cost 
rapidly increasing in geometrical ratio 
to the sinking levels. The two New 
York companies have already been re- 
stricted, and their works are fully devel- 
oped to their present allowance. On the 
Canadian side the Ontario company has 
its developments completed to about one- 
third of its franchise only, so that here 
curtailment could be best affected with 
proper pecuniary allowance. This com- 
pany is now the adopted child of Premier 
Whitney, of Ontario. 



On the other hand, the two lower 
power companies in Canada cannot 
affect the American Falls nor the lower- 
ing of the later lake levels, though some- 
what impairing the deeper waters of the 
Falls. Here the Canadians can get their 
share of power without destruction to 
the Falls. Dr. Spencer shows that as 
a simple power question the Canadian 
has the larger share of power at the falls, 
but the question arises how can this be 
used if it is going to damage the naviga- 
tion of the upper waters. I am able to 
see no reason why the Dominion Gov- 
ernment should countenance the spolia- 
tion of the Falls and all for the benefit 
of five power companies, beyond its 
disinclination for political reasons to 
interfere with matters of Provincial con- 
cern. But when it becomes a matter not 
merely of Provincial interest, and affects 
Canada and all the shipping passing in 
and out of the Great Lakes, it becomes a 
question concerning the interstate com- 
merce of the United States as well as 
West Canada, and on this ground the 
United States Government can make 
strong and effective representations to 
the government at Ottawa over the head 
of Premier Whitney, of Ontario, who seems 
to be heedless of the scientific warnings 
contained in Dr. Spena^]p!^^cUssic,^wk. 
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Referring to the reports of the Can- 
adian section of the International Water- 
ways G>nmiission one finds a protest 
against the vandalism of destroying the 
Falls, but it is intimated that so much 
water can be safdy used without giving 
grounds for the opinion. In the report 
of the American section of the G)mmis- 
sion it is admitted that the amount rec- 
ommended is perilous, but an allowance 
is agreed upon, which was subsequently 
cut down under the Burton Act and the 
Taft rulings. Now Dr. Spencer's report 
differs from these and from all other 
reports accessible to me in that he gives 
quantitative measurements of the results 
which form the foundations of his con- 
clusions. His opinions are, therefore, 
more convincing than those of tiny engi- 
neer or specialist whose opinions are not 
supported by the incontrovertible evi- 
dence of concrete fact. In fact, one 
engineer, of responsible position, says: 
" Yes, we are in high water; but we have 
no means of saying that low water will 
recur — although the high water of 1838 
suddenly rose that year to subside in a 
year or two." In short, we have been 
too long at the mercy of mere opinions 
thrown in the limelight with the facts 
enveloped in the gloom of guess-work. 

From the date of Dr. Spencer's book, 
it appears that it was nearly completed 
two years ago, and should have been 
published a year ago. But, unfortu- 
nately, it was held back. Why? It 
would be difficult to ascertain but easy 



to guess. The first public notice'^of the 
obstruction appears in a mining journal 
in Toronto, November 15, 1907, contain- 
ing a violent attack upon the forthcom- 
ing book, as yet unpublishedy with 
apparently an effort to suppress it. Since 
the appearance of the book last January 
there has been a similar onslaught in a 
Western mining journal, apparently in- 
spired by the same author. Both of 
these facts have been used in an attempt 
to suppress the book in Parliament since 
its publication. That the published work 
should have been attacked by any interest 
to whom its danming facts meant destruc- 
iton is easy to understand as part of the 
game. But why the unpublished manu- 
script of an official of the scientific 
department of a nation should be pub- 
licly attacked is quite a different matter. 
I am reliably informed that there were 
only three people who had the right of 
access to an unpublished official manu- 
script; the author, who would hardly 
be disposed to criticize his own work; 
the Director of the Survey, who was very 
ill, and the editor, who has since been 
summarily dismissed by the Canadian 
Grovemment.* 

Frank Vrooman. 
Washington, D. C. 

♦For the basis of this papa* see Spencer's FalU 
of Niagara^ their evolution and varying rdationa to 
the Oreai Lakte : CharaderisUcs of the Power and 
the Effects of Its Diversum, By J. W. W. Spencer, 
Geologrcal Survey of Canada, 1907. Also the 
R^cnis of the International Waterway Commis- 
sion, and the Toronto papers during the last year. 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION UNDER STORM-SAILS. 

By Edward Tregear, 

Secretary for Labor of New Zealand. 



THE POSITION of the Arbitration 
Act in New Zealand bas shifted 
from tbe anchorage to which it held some 
years ago. Recent visitors from the 
United States have expressed their regret- 
ful recognition of the fact that the results 
of our Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act when regarded from the stand- 
point of local public opinion do not fulfil 
the expectations our guests were led to 
form from the accounts given by the late 
Mr. H. Demarest Uoyd and other writers, 
so the conclusion too quickly arrived at is 
that those writers viewed this economic 
•experiment through very rose-colored 
spectacles. That disenchantment, how- 
ever to be deplored, should cause no 
insinuation as to intentional misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the author of 
A Land Without Strikes and his con- 
frhes. They viewed the situation as it 
then appeared. At that time the Arbi- 
tration Act seemed firmly set in the affec- 
tions of the colonial workers, and although 
the representatives of employers might 
have appeared skeptical of its advantages 
(or even adverse to the measure entirely) 
the great weight of the opinion of the 
numerical majority of the people was 
cast in favor of industrial arbitration. 
New Zealand was for some years in 
reality as in name "A Land Without 
Strikes,*' and if it has lost that happy 
preeminence in some slight degree it may 
be profitable to inquire into the reasons 
for the loss, ascertain the extent of the 
failure, and (after searching to find if it 
is owing to fallacious principle or faulty 
administration) prove, tf possible, whether 
the damage is vital or may with advantage 
be repaired. 

First, then, let it be granted that if 
during the halcyon period referred to no 
strikes occurred it was not that we had 
the actual power to prevent them. Strikes 
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were long conspicuous by their absence 
because the general consensus of opinion 
was against their employment as weapons. 
It was practically accepted that we had a 
fairer and more legitimate procedure 
through industrial courts than we could 
attain by the arbitrament of open force. 
We could by legblation no more prevent 
strikes and lockouts than the United 
States can prevent murders or burglaries 
by passing laws for their prevention. So 
long as the working classes believed that 
they held in the Arbitration Act a more 
honest and logical way of arriving at a 
successful result than by striking, so long 
was the Act observed and respected even 
when the result was far from being as 
favorable to them as they expected when 
they applied to the court for an award. 
When, however, the workers began to- 
consider that the ends they strove for were 
seldom gained, discontent began to ap- 
pear, especially in the particular trades 
which had to work under the awards 
regarded as unsatisfactory. The great 
majority of the workers, are (I believe) 
still in favor of industrial arbitration, but 
to deny that many are disaffected would be 
a futile following of the proverbial ostrich. 
The employers say that the evolution of 
working-class discontent has proceeded 
on natural and inevitable lines. At first 
there were undoubted grievances to be 
redressed under the Act. Old points of 
friction concerning hours, wages, holidays, 
payment for overtime, preference to 
unionists, etc., were removed by the 
court as awards affecting trade after trade 
were delivered and became law. This, 
however, could not last forever. If wages 
were advanced and hours shortened so 
that the workers became satisfied and 
even elated with the success of their new 
ally, still, it is asserted, a point has been 
reached when furth^,^^g^sig\i^^ipy)(^- 
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sible and could not be decreed by any 
court without bringing disaster on those 
supplying capital and paying wages. The 
profits of employers are undoubtedly 
bounded by other considerations than 
those relating to the earnings of those 
whom they employ. Markets have to be 
considered, and the prices at which sim- 
ilar products can be imported from 
abroad. In spite of the tariff-wall which 
protection builds for local industries 
employers in many industries state that 
the limit of concession in wages has been 
reached, and it is evident that in several 
trade disputes of late this view of the 
position has been accepted by the Arbi- 
tration Court and the plea of "no ad- 
vance" upheld. 

On the other hand the workers deny 
that the boundary of wage-increase has 
been reached, or that a due share of profit 
reaches their hands. They point to the 
growth in numbers of the persons em- 
ployed, to the high prices of industrial 
products, to the huge additions made to 
the buildings, plant, output and value of 
business establishments, and especially to 
the enormous increase of private wealth 
in the colony, wealth of which little 
indeed falls to the share of the wage- 
earners. They say that the small advance 
of wages during the last fifteen years is in 
no degree conmiensurate with the ratio of 
the increase in the cost of living, particu- 
larly in the prices of goods which they 
themselves produce and then have to pay 
for at disproportionate rates. They com- 
plain that the court has lately afforded 
them little redress against exploitation, 
and apparently is wanting in sympathy 
with those who toil. In brief, that the 
Act, the chief of our "I^abor Laws," is 
proving itself no friend of workers, but has 
been of incalculable advantage to those 
whose avarice or unbounded "enter- 
prise" it was projected to limit and 
control. 

This complaint culminated in a judg- 
ment of the court given two years ago in 
regard to the Federated Seamen. The 
sailors had asked the court again and 



again for the restoration of ten shillings a 
month per man which they had lost in 
1891 after the great maritime strike which 
preceded our "advanced legislation." 
They contend that the evidence adduced 
fairly established the claim that the 
Union Shipping Company (our almost 
monopolistic but admirably effective 
coastal service) had lately made sucli 
profits that the sailors in its employment 
should in fairness share to some small 
extent in the success of the shareholders. 
The president of the Arbitration Court in 
delivering his award declared that he 
found no direction, in the Act as to the 
basis of wage-rates being dependent or 
contingent on the profits made by the 
employers, so refused the ten shillings 
advance. The decision met with loud 
disapprobation, the sailors retorting that 
theirs was evidently a case in which the 
motto of their employers was, "Heads, I 
win; tails, you lose" — since in bad times 
the men's wages were cut down, but in 
good times they were not to be increased 
or even restoreid to their old level. This 
was a notable case, but other judgments 
on similar lines further incensed industrial 
unions of workers. 

Soon after that time followed the first 
movement that could be called a strike 
which New Zealand has known for seven- 
teen years. The slaughtermen employed 
in three or four establishments of the 
frozen-meat trade struck work for an 
increase on the killing-rates. This indus- 
try is recurrent or temporary, only having 
existence during the summer months; 
many wanderers from Australia and 
elsewhere come to us for its short season 
of activity. On this occasion these vis- 
itors brought from over-seas ideas of 
individualistic and independent action, 
and they incited our own men in the trade 
to set aside the slow process of recourse to 
arbitration and to strike suddenly while 
the yards were full of sheep for slaughter. 
The strike lasted for two or three weeks, 
then, under pressure, the masters yielded 
up considerable advantages in the killing- 
rates. The court was applied to, and in 
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several cases fined the men heavily for 
breach of awards. Many of the men paid 
their fines, but some of them slipped away 
out of the colony scatheless. 

Since then we have had another strike, 
that of the Blackball Coal Mine, on the 
West Coast of the South Island. It arose 
from several causes of irritation fretting 
the miners, and culminated in a strike on 
the discharge of several men without 
reason being given, but (as the miners 
allege) because these men were the execu- 
tive of a new society disliked by the mining 
manager. The men have not at the time 
of the writing of this article returned to 
work. They and their families are being 
supported by contributions from indus- 
trial unions and other societies in sym- 
pathy with men whom they believe to have 
been unfairly treated for union reaisons. 

In both these strikes the movement did 
not spread beyond the small body of 
persons locally interested. Others in the 
same trade or in other trades have only 
aided them by moral or financial support. 
The butchers of the colony did not strike 
in sympathy with the export slaughterers, 
nor did the miners in any other coal mine 
than the Blackball throw down their tools 
or leave their employment. Indeed from 
other and powerful unions came loud 
expressions of annoyance with the workers 
who chose to defy the Act, and these 
objectors passed resolutions of refusal to 
contribute to the support of the strikers. 
Numerically the two strikes have been 
petty and of small importance, but from 
the view-point of economics and of social 
regulation they are significant and worthy 
of consideration, since they disclose by 
their existence the little rift within the lute 
which was in tune and without a discord 
but ten years ago. 

What causes the discord ? Is it in the 
instrument itself, or is it the mind of the 
player which causes the noise of "sweet 
belk jangled " ? I believe the cause is in 
the mind of the performers, and is deeper 
seated than any local or industrial cause 
peculiar to the Dominion. 

It is easy, of course, to repeat the old 



formula that "The interests of Capital 
and Labor are identical." That is be- 
lieved by those whose interest it is to hold 
such a creed, but rightly or wrongly it is 
not accepted by the vast multitude of the 
working classes all over the world. Even 
the softened form of the phrase, viz.: 
" The interests of Capital and Labor are 
parallel*' will not receive recognition as 
an article of faith. The latter phrase 
would gain and hold many supporters, 
perhaps, if anything like the position 
assumed by the defenders of individual- 
istic industrialism is or can be the rule of 
life in production and distribution. An 
ideal employer, who considers the interests 
of the men and women who furnish labor 
to his enterprise as important and as 
worthy of reward as his own interests 
measured by his own profits, may hon- 
estly arrange that his emoluments and 
theirs should move along parallel lines. 
There are, perchance, some who believe 
they do so consider such united interests, 
but in the vast majority even of these 
cases the line which marks the employer's 
profits is very strong and distinct while 
the worker's parallel line is faint and 
wavering. In most cases there is no 
parallel whatever: the lines are divergent 
from the start. It is in the veiy nature of 
our modem financial sjrstem that it should 
be so; in production for profit the less 
paid for the two items of cost-of -material 
and cost-of -workmanship the greater the 
gain resulting as the share of capital or 
superintendence. This has given birth 
to the world-wide belief among the 
workers that "Industrialism is War!" 
We who move in a human and not in an 
angelic world have to accept firmly- 
established beliefs as actual forces to 
encounter, and we find that a dogma like 
that concerning the identity of interests 
between capital and labor is apt to became 
spectral and illusive when opposed by 
deep-seated and determined mental rejec- 
tion of any such phrase as bearing on hard 
facts. The workingman, who is not half 
such a fool as it pleases the ordinary 
business man to represent MftV has an 
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argument difficult to refute when he says : 
" In spite of clever sophistries, in spite of 
webs of cunning words, let us judge by 
results. After life-long partnership Cap- 
ital retires from business with steam- 
yachts, motor-cars, country estates and 
invested wealth on the mere interest of 
which his descendants can live in affluence 
(on the labor of others) forever. Labor, 
after having obtained from business day- 
by-day enough to keep its representative 
in food and clothes just sufficient to enable 
• him to go on working for another's benefit, 
ako retires from the partnership — ^to the 
work-house or the scrap-heap. This kind 
of result of the partnership is the almost 
undeviating rule all over the world (even 
in that land of opportunities, the United 
States) and shows that "identity of inter- 
est *' is only a sugared lie. No. " Indus- 
trialism is War!" 

Because of this belief in the impossi- 
bility of equitable relations between the 
employer for profit and the human 
machine he uses, some of the workers in 
New Zealand have given utterance to the 
expression that no Arbitration Court can 
possibly be of permanent benefit to the 
working classes. They say that it has 
certainly proved favorable to employers or 
else those employers, at first so bitter 
against it, would not now support it, 
"Therefore, because it is supported by 
employers it must be bad for us, since 
what they gain we lose." They also 
plead that a court which fixes their wages 
or earnings and does not fix the profits 
which can be set by the employers on the 
goods the workers produce and consume 
is unfair and lop-sided. The latter plea 
could, of course, be met by further legisla- 
tion, but such legislation is still "on the 
knees of the gods." 

In spite of such arguments I affirm that 
the Arbitration Act in New Zealand is not 
the real source and origin of the trouble it 
has lately attracted around it. That 
trouble arises from the deep feeling of 
resentment against social and economic 
conditions which induces the present 
unrest and sullen discontent among 



workers all over the world. New Zealand 
feels the heavy ground-swell presaging the 
coming storm and pulsing against her 
shores both from the Old and New 
Worlds. It breaks in foam against our 
Arbitration Act because that is the most 
important and prominent measure of our 
"advanced legislation," but if that Act 
were non-existent the surge would expend 
itself in some other direction on the posi- 
tion of Capital and Labor. That indus- 
trial arbitration per se has little to do with 
the question is apparent if we look else- 
where, and note that in countries like the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and others where there is no compulsory 
arbitration the spirit of revolt is existent 
in far greater degree than in this colony. 
Compulsory arbitration has not evolved 
the three and a half million Social-Demo- 
crats of Germany, nor caused English 
statesmen to declare that Tory and Lib- 
eral must unite in common to stem the 
Socialist advance. 

I very earnestly believe that our Arbi- 
tration Act will survive its infantile dis- 
orders and come to a glorious maturity of 
usefulness. This creed of mine has its 
foundation on the solid rock of Nature's 
facts, deep below all the rubbish of obso- 
lete economic systems of which men have 
grown tired. One of the best ascertained 
of these facts in nature is "the survival of 
the fittest." The strongest of all forces in 
human society is that which makes the 
collective force of the whole greater than 
that of any of its units. Here and there 
under temporary and abnormal conditions 
of life a Napoleon in the military class or a 
trust magnate in the financial class may 
dominate unduly the mass of society for 
his individual ends, but a very short time 
suffices to work out that "freak" in the 
evolution of the scheme of things. The 
eddies close over the drowned head, and 
the human race sweeps on to its destiny. 
So, the law of compulsory arbitration 
when it obtains the united approbation of 
a people has behind it the force which will 
prove it "the fittest to survive," when 

individual expressions of determination 
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to " run my own business in my own way " 
(whatever the cost to others) will be 
among the withered leaves of the earth's 
dead autumns. 

Let me recapitulate very briefly what 
compulsory arbitration stands for. Un- 
fortunately, such repetition is sometimes 
necessary because as the new years appear 
and fr^ generations of youths and 
scholars emerge from the schools and 
universities we ignore or forget the argu- 
ments considered weighty when an idea 
was first born into practical life. Com- 
pulsory arbitration meant the emergence 
of "the third party," the conmiunity, into 
industrial existence. We, the general 
public, said to master and man, "You 
shall no longer annoy and ruin us wth 
your continual petty strifes and disturb- 
ances. Your strikes and lockouts, your 
picketings and boycotts, your blacklisting 
and crippling of important industries 
affect the safety and prosperity of thou- 
sands besides those who are directly con- 
cerned. You shall take your quarrels as 
to wages and hours of work before an 
impartial court for settlement, and con- 
tinue to work under the old conditions till 
the new are established. If our judges 
are competent to deal with millions of 
money in such matters as l^acies, land 
transfers, salvage, etc.; if they can affect 
our most intimate domestic relations 
through probate and divorce; if they hold 
the safety of our lives and our property 
under the criminal law, then they are 



quite qualified to decide whether carpen- 
ters and brick-layers are entitled to get an 
increase of twenty-five cents a day on their 
wages or not. Anyway, we are not going 
to let you settle your disputes by club-law 
to our peril and annoyance. Our collec- 
tive interest is greater than that of any 
individual, and what that individual has 
to do is to obey." 

That was what was said in New 
Zealand in 1894. Is there any reason for 
doubting the sanity and wholesomeness of 
that principle now ? None that I can see. 
If the administration of the Act has been 
faulty, then the people who grumble must 
see that the administration is improved. 
The principle of industrial conciliation 
and arbitration is unassailed and unassail- 
able. It is part of the legislation the 
future has in trust for us, l^islation hav- 
ing its birth in equity and consideration 
for the rights of the whole of the people. 
As a solitary and unique example of that 
future legislation it is (because not yet 
properly supported by sister-acts) passing 
through a time of trial, but it will emerge 
"purified as by fire." Arbitration will 
one day eliminate injustice from industrial 
strife, as arbitration will some day sweep 
away that other form of war which now 
bases its arguments on the method of 
rending tender and beautiful human 
bodies with the eloquent shell and the 
logical bayonet. 

Edward Tregear. 

Wellington, New Zealand. 
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INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN PRACTICAL 

OPERATION. 

By George H. Shibley, 

President American People's Rule League. 



THE OFFICIAL count of the refer- 
endum vote in Oregon on nineteen 
state questions has been announced and 
should be carefully studied. Before pre- 
senting the figures it will be well to review 
the history of the Initiative and Referen- 
dum in Oregon. 

In 1902 the people of the state adopted 
a constitutional amendment for the sys- 
tem, the vote being practically unani- 
mous, namely, eleven to one. Early in 
1903 the legislature installed the details. 

That year the legislature's conduct was 
such that no petitions were filed referring 
any of its acts to the people. But the 
legislature refused to initiate all the 
reforms demanded, and two initiative 
petitions of more than eight per cent, each 
were filed with the secretary of state, one 
for direct nominations and the other for a 
local option law on the liquor question. 
Up to that time, 1904, the voters were not 
allowed to control the liquor traffic. The 
liquor interests were the ruling power in 
their particular field. They put in a 
saloon wherever it was profitable. But 
on election day, 1904, the voters took to 
themselves the power to ballot directly on 
the liquor question, and to-day, only four 
years later, seventy-five per cent, of the 
state is "dry." Sixty per cent, of the 
population have banished the saloon. A 
total of 270 saloons have been closed. 
But throughout the so-called prohibition 
territory the United States Government 
issues licenses and the interstate carriers 
conduct a jug trade. Thus the party in 
power nationally is largely nullifying the 
state prohibition system. 

The vote to establish local option on 
the saloon question was only 2,000 major- 
ity in a total vote of about 750,000. Had 
the proposal been for local option on all 



local questions the affirmative vote would 
have been overwhelming. 

The vote on the initiative proposal to 
establish direct nomination in place of the 
machine-ruled state nominating conven- 
tions was in the affirmative and three to 
one. There was no open opposition. 
The campaign against it by the special- 
privil^e interests and their political rep- 
resentatives was a still-hunt. 

Thus the first year's use of the Initia- 
tive and Referendum in Oregon was 
highly successful. 

Two years later the legislature appro- 
priated an unusually large sum for the 
state university and the act was referred 
to the people. The petition was started 
by the State Grange. The filing of the 
petition held up the entire appropriation 
bill for educational institutions. At elec- 
tion time the people accepted the legisla- 
ture's proposals, at the same time adopt- 
ing a constitutional amendment authoriz- 
ing themselves to file a referendum peti- 
tion against any part of an appropriation 
bill. 

A non-partisan organization, known as 
the People's Power League, headed by 
Hon. W. S. U'Ren and other leading cit- 
izens, proposed five initiative measures to 
more effectually restore the people's rule. 
These measures were adopted and with 
the rousing majority hereinafter stated. 

The people took to themselves a veto 
power and power of direct-legislation in 
local affairs, the vote being: Yes, 47,778; 
No, 16,755, or nearly three to one. 

The citizens conferred upon them- 
selves through their local governments, 
the exclusive power to enact and amend 
the system of local government, subject 
only to the limitations in the constitution 
and the criminal laws. The vote was: 
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Yes, M,567; No» 19,94^, or two and 
one-half to <me. 

Tbe citiz^ifl authc^isad one legidatiite 
to propose to them constitutional amend- 
mentSy and they provided that no consti- 
tutional c<HiTention should be called with- 
out their approval. Up to that time the 
few men in the. legislature could call a 
ocMistitutional convention, and it required 
the consult of two consecutive legisla- 
tures bef ofe a constitutional amendment 
could be submitted* The vote on the 
diange was: Yes, 47,661; No, 18,7ill, ot 
nearly three to one. 

The regulations concerning state print- 
ing were in the constitution, and were 
f avraable to excessive prices and machine- 
rule domination. An initiative petition 
suggested that the state printing should 
be controlled by statute law. The vote 
was: Yes, 68,740; No^ 9,571, or six and 
one-half to (me. 

The fifth measure pioposed by Mr. 
ITBen and his fcUow-pa^rioks was diat 
free passes to members d the legislature 
by the railroads and oth^ forms of dis- 
crimination by public-service corpoi m - 
iions should be abolished. The people's 
vote was: Yes, 57,C81; No, 16,779, or 
three and four-tenths to one. 

Two measures w%re initiated by the 
State Grange and adopted. It was 
enacted that sleeping-car companies, re- 
frigerator-car companies, oU companies 
and express companies, which had hoesk 
escaping taxation, should thenceforth pay 
three per cent, of their gross earnings 
within the state. The people's affirma- 
tive vote was 69,586, to 6,440 in the nega- 
tive, or nearly deven to one. The legis- 
lature had refused to levy a two per cent, 
tax. This demonstrates the power ci the 
numopoly corporations. After the legis- 
lature had adjourned the legislative com- 
mittee of the State Grange took the bill 
and appended an initiative petition but 
increased the tax rate fiftyp^ cent., and 
the people adopted it. The legislative 
committee of the State Grange also took 
m hm for a one-per-cent. tax on the gnte 
earnings of tdegraph and telephone com- 



panies, whidi the l^gislatuve had refused 
to enact, doubled the rate of tax and put it 
to a vote of the people, who adopted it 
The vote was: Yes, 70,879; No, 6,860, or 
deven to one. Thus the monopolists met 
thdr Wateiloo. Since th^i they have 
heesk trying to cripjde tfie system by 
amending it, at the same time they are 
asking the courts lo declare that direct 
voting by the people on state questions is 
in violation of the Federal Constitution 
which presoibes that ''The United States 
shall guarantee to eveiy state in thb 
Union a republican form of govemmeiit/' 
(Article IV., Secticm IV.) In 1908 tfie 
Oregon Suporeme Court in Kadderiy 
V0nu9 Portland, 74 fmdBc Bepoiter, 
uphdd tibe Initiative and Befteendnm 
system. Before that time the National 
House and Seiiate had sealed the repre- 
sentatives from Oregon and South Ddkola 
and, during 1907 President Boosevelt in 
his pfodamaticHi announcing the admis- 
sion of Oklahoma declared that its system 
of government is republican. 

Betuming to the cpiesticms piesented in 
the Oregon' campaign of 1906 it is to be 
noted that a constitutional amendment 
for the enfrandiisement of women was 
defeated. A vigorous campaign was con- 
ducted on both sides and the vote was: 
No, 46,971; Yes, 86,998, a totd of 
88,899. This was the largest vote on any 
measure. The vote for Grovemor was 
96,715. 

The Liquor Dealers' Association initi- 
ated a local-option biU to dbange the one 
which the Prohibitionists had instituted. 
The people voted against it: No, 45,144; 
Yes, 85,897. 

A tdl-road company endeavored to sdl 
its {HToperty to the state at a big figure and 
faifed. It secured the circulation of an 
initiative bill which the voters rejected: 
No, 44,525; Yes, 81,525. 

Thus eleven measures were voted upcm 
in 1906, of which three wete vetoed and 
ei^t adopted. This acceptance d pnt 
and rejection of others demonstrates that 
the voters discriminated, and not one bad 
measure was •dop^^^^^ Dy GoOglc 
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Two years later» 1908, the people voted 
upon nineteen measures and the official 
r^ms have been published. Of these 
nineteen measures twelve were adopted 
and seven were rejected. Thus for the 
second time the people accepted part ci 
the measures and vetoed the rest. 

They vetoed the legislature's proposal 
that railway corporations should furnish 
free passes to the members ci the legisla- 
ture and other state officers, county 
judges and sheriffs. It will be remem- 
bered that two years before the peofde 
directly outlawed free passes, which 
action the next legislature attempted to 
set aside, as we have shown, but Uirough 
the existence of the referendum the peofde 
at<^>pedit. Th^rvoteonthel^gblature^s 
fHToposal was: No, 59,406; Yes, 28,-866, 
er two to one. 

The direct-nominaticm law ci 1904 had 
fHTovided for direct nominations for candi- 
dates for the United States Senate and 
that the nominees of the several parties 
should be voted upon by the peofde at the 
general dection. To make the people's 
will effective each candidate for the 1<^- 
lature was to announce whether or not, if 
elected, he would vote to elect the people's 
choice. This worked but with consider- 
able friction, so in 1908 an initiative bill 
proposed **That we, the people of the 
State ci Oregon, hereby instruct our rep- 
resentatives and senators in our legislative 
assembly, as such officers, to vote for and 
dect the candidates for United States 
Senator from this state who receive the 
highest number of votes at our general 
dections." Thb was adopted: Yes, 
69,668; No, 21,162, or more than three 
to one. 

The people's constitutional ri^t to 
instruct for the United States Senate is the 
Ninth Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, which dedares: 

**The enumeration in the Constitution 
of certain rights, shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the 
people." 

Thus the people retained the right to 
instruct Proof that in 1789 the people 



possessed the rig^t are the provisions in 
the Bill ci Rights in four ci tne state con- 
stitutions, namdy, in North Cardina, 
Pennsjdvania, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. In these states the BiD of 
Rij^tB spedficaJly reserved to the peofde 
the rig^t to assemble to instruct th«r rep- 
resentatives. In the other states the 
peofde instructed at will. This is ad- 
mitted in a debate in the first Congress, 
August 15, 1789. 

The f oi^^dng initiative measure for an 
unqualified instruction to members of the 
lq;islature was proposed by Mr. ITBen 
and the other leading people's-rule advo- 
cates. They proposed three other meas- 
ures, as fdlows, wliich the peojde adopted* 

They installed a constitutional amend-* 
ment providing that ^Every puUic officer 
in OragoQ is subject, as herdn provided, 
to recall by the legal voters of the state or 
of the dectoral district from which he is 
dected." Hie vote was: Yes, 58,881; 
No, 80,00f , or nearly two to one. TUs, 
too, in the face of a rec<Hnm«idation to 
the peojde by the state convention ci the 
dominant party that they ou^t not to 
accept the proposed change. Previous to 
this the legislature had rdused to propose 
the amendment. The legislature also 
refused to propose the two following 
amendments' and the Republican State 
Oxivention of this year spedfically de- 
clared against the first one. ^'$ 

In place ci the dection ci members ci 
the l^islature, one from each small dis- 
trict, the U'Ren initiative petition pro- 
posed that the ccmstitution be amended so 
as to authorize proportional representa- 
tion ; that is, the decticm ci ten, fifteen or 
more members from a large district and 
in such manner that each voter's ballot 
should hdp elect some one. Thus each 
voter would actually be represented. 

The initiative measure further spedfied 
that ** Provision may be made by law for 
the voters' direct or indirect expression of 
hb first, second or additional choices 
among the candidates for any office. 
For an office which is filled by the dection 
of one person it may be required by law 
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that the person dected shall be the final 
choice of a majoritj of the electors voting 
for candidates for that office. The prin- 
ciples may be applied by law to nomina- 
tions by pditical parties and organiza- 
tions/' Li other words, the plan is that 
the progressive voters can get together 
and wi^out any fusion nominations. 

The peojde's ballot cm these combined 
fwoposals for preferential voting and pro- 
portional representation was : Yes, 48,868; 
No, S4,lf8. The incoming legislature 
wiU be called upon to frame the systems 
and if the progressive group is not satisfied 
they will use initiative petitions to propose 
the best systems. Experience dem<m- 
strates that Proportional Representation 
cuts out pditical corruption and special 
|»ivileges, and with scaiody any referring 
of measures to thepeojde, for each interest 
is represented by its trusted leaders. 

The fourth of the far-readiing measures 
ptopoBed by the ITBen group is a 
nineteen-page law which the k^ature 
refused to enact. Its purpose is ^To 
limit candidates' dection expenses; to 
define, jmvent and punish corrupt and 
illegal practices in nominations and dec- 
tions; to secure and protect the purity of 
the ballot; to amend Section 2,775 of 
BeUinger and Cotton's annotated codes 
and statutes of Orq^cm; to provide for 
furnishing information to the dectors and 
to provide the manner ci conducting con- 
tests for nominations and decti(»is in cer- 
tain cases." Among other things a new 
crime is created, that of pditical libd. 
Henceforth the reputation ci one who 
becomes a candidate will be somewhat 
protected from unfair vilification. The 
favorable vote on the entire proposal was : 
Yes, 54fi4A; No, 80,801. 

To further emphasize the people's con- 
tempt for their so-called representatives 
they refused to approve their recom- 
mendation that their pay shall henceforth 
be $400 for each regular session of the 
l^islature and $10 per day for each extra 
session instead of $8 per day and mileage. 
Hie vote was: No, 68,892; Yes, 19,691. 

The voters ako rejected the l^slature's 



proposal to change the constituticmal pro- 
visions concerning the power cl the 
judges and to increase their number. 
The vote was: No, 50,591; Yes, 80,248, 
or nearly two to one. At the same time 
the people adopted an initiative proposal 
abolishing the district-attorney's power to 
file a criminal charge against a citizen 
and reestablish the grand jury system. 
Henceforth no person in Oregon ^can be 
charged in the circuit courts with the cam' 
mission of a crime or a misdemeanor 
excqpt upon indictment found by a grand 
jury of five, except that when a court hdds 
an indictment to be defective the district- 
attorney may file an amended indict- 
ment." The only argument urged against ^ 
this amendment was that the oSier ]^an is 
cheaper. In answer it was said: ^Ifthe 
citizaiis of Oregcm prefer a few ddlars to a 
great fundamental prindfde of p^sonal 
liberty, then they certainly do not deserve 
their liberties and they ini|^t as wdl be 
left open to the whims, v^igtance, mis- 
takes or pditical intrigues of any district- 
attorney. The citizens of this country 
will make a great mistake if they let go 
that part of the administration of the law 
which bd<»igs to them throu^ the grand 
jury and the petty jury, and we repeat 
that this present arbitrary power lodged 
in one man is un-American and danger- 
ous." The vote was: Yes, 52,214; No, 
28,487. 

The legislature proposed an appropria- 
ticm ci $25,000 annually for four years, 
'*To be used in purchasing grounds, and 
building armories for the use of the 
Oregon Naticmal Guard." Rejected by 
a vote of 54,848 against 88,507. At the 
same time the voters approved an unusu- 
ally large appropriation for the state 
university. The vote was: Yes, 44,115; 
No, 40,585. 

The voters accepted the legislature's 
suggestion that the date ci the general 
election be changed from June to Novem- 
ber. The vote was: Yes, 65,728; No, 
18,590, or nearly three to one, as against 
a three-to-one negative vote for the rais- 
ing of salaries for members of the l^isla*- 
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tiue. Tills large vote in faror of some 
measuieB and against oth^oB deuMMistiates 
that the iFotera discriminated. The people 
adopled, also» the legislature's proposal 
that 9tate institutions can be located ebe- 
fdberedian at the state capital. TheTote 
was: Yes, 41,075; No, 40,868. 

A ccHnfJete lerision of the tax laws in 
Oregon is inevitable. The State Grange 
is considerii^ a system but some of the 
Sio^e-Taxers got in ahead with an initia* 
tive proposal providing iot the exemption 
from taxation in addition to exemptions 
BOW authoriced bj the constitution of 
^Afl dwelling-houses, bams, sheds, out- 
koosesy and all other appurtenances 
thereto; all machinerj and buildings used 
exdusivdy for manufaturing purposes, 
and apfNtrtenances thereto; aU fences, 
turn, machintty, and appliances used as 
audi; all fruit trees, vines, shrubs, and 
all other improvements on fanns^ all live 
sloek; $Sk housdiold furniture in use; 
alid aD took owned by workmen and in 
use;'' This is not a complete sin|^e-tax 
measure and it does not allow for locid 
eptaoo, and it was severely defeated. The 
vvie was: No, 60,871; Yes, 89,066. 

A proposal for a woman suffrage was 
defeated. Tlie vole was: No, 58,670; 
Yes, 86,858. The unfavorable majority 
was more than twice as large as two years 
before. 

At the same time the voters turned 
down a proposal for the possibility of 
iride-open towns and cities. An initia- 
tive petition proposed a cc»stitutional 
amendm^it *' Giving additional and exclu- 
sive power to cities and towns, within 
didr corporate limits, to license, regulate, 
control and tax, or to suppress or prohibit 
theaters, race-tracks, pool-rooms, bowl- 
ing-alleys, billiard-halls, and the sale ci 
KqnorB, subject to the iMx>visions ci the 
local-opticm law of the state of Otegon.'* 
Tile unfavorable vote was: No, 52,846; 
Yes, S0,44f . But a proposal for the 
better care and custody cl prisoners in 
jails was adopted: Yes, 60,448; No, 
80,088. 

The legislature had rrfused to protect 



the salmcm and sturgeon fisheries in the 
Cdumbia river. The fish^men along 
the ufipet part of the river filed an initia- 
tive petition and then the fishermen at the 
mouth of the river proposed a bill, but 
neither was in conflict with the other and 
the voters adopted both. The vote on the 
first named was: Yes, 46,581^; No, 
40,720. On the second measure the vote 
was: Yes, 56,180; No, 90,280. 

A new county, that at Hood River, was 
proposed by initiative petition and 
adoDted: Yes, 48,948; No, M,778. 

Tjiis year for the second time the Ore* 
gonians voted directly for a representative 
in the United Stales Senate and chose 
their Governor, George £. CShamberiain, 
who is a Democrat. In 1004, when 
President Roosevelt carried the state by a 
{^rality of 48,000, in a vote of only 
90,154, GovetBOT Oiamberlatn captured 
the Grovemorship by a tdurality ot 246. 

Two years earlier he had reoeived the 
office by a fdurality of 276. Now he is 
elected to the United States Senate by a 
plurality of 1,900. The principal reason 
why he has received this {MienomeBal vote 
is that he has ably championed the Initia- 
tive and Referendum and other measures 
to increase the peojde's power. When the 
overwhelmingly Republican legislature 
hi^4iandedly set aside the referendum 
by declaring bills to be emergency meas- 
ures Grovemer Chamberlain promptly 
vetoed them. Thb year when the ma- 
chine Republicans jdanned to prevent the 
election of the people's choice for United 
States Senator Grovemor Chamberiain 
announced his candidacy for the United 
States Senate, and won. 

Reviewing the nineteen questions of 
legislative and constitutional pdicy which 
the people of Or^^on voted upon this year 
the question naturally arises, How was it 
that the voters were able to reach the 
manifestly intelligent decisions on these 
various issues? Krst, they largdy de- 
pended upon the advice of their trusted 
leaders. Secondly, eadi voter viras sup- 
jdied with a campaign text-book issued by 
the secretary <A state, setting forth tl^ 
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' measures to be voted upon and the argu- 
ments for and against that were filed in his 

^ office. The expense of printing the argu- 
ments and di^buting them was par- 
tiafly home by those who presented them. 
Under the diiect-vote system the igno- 
rant and cardess Toters 1^0 went to the 
polls failed to mark the referendum 
questions. They did not know whether 
to place a cross in the square containing 
••Yea'" or** No.*' Even in Oregon with 
its unusually intelligent pc^pulation, almost 
whdiy American, from seven to thirty 
par cent, of those who voted for cuidi- 
daites for the United States Senate did not 
vote on the referendum questions,* though 
theioug^y presented, as we have shown. 
But two years before the perc^itage who 
did not vole was consideraUy hij^er, 
being thirteen to twenty-four per cent.f 
The automatic disfranchisement of the 
ignorant and cardess is one of the best 
features of the Initiative and Referendum. 
In the dty of Wilmington, June, 1907, the 
negroes did not made the referendum 
questions. The comparativdy small vote 
<m refevendum measures is a demonstra- 
ti<m that there is no purchasing of 
votes. 

Many of the advantages to the people 
of Or^^cm from their possession of the 
soverdgn power are dearly apparent. 
But the deep-seated dianges that are in 
operation are not yet comprdiended. 
Only the fulness ci time will completdy 
disdose them. A new dvilization is 
building. The citizens are sdf-goveming, 
instead of bdng ruled by the few, whidi 
stimulates them tremendously, and the 
distinctly moral issues are coming more 
and more to the front. Und^ Propor- 
tional Representation few measures will 

<The total vote for tbe nominees for the United 
States Senate at tbe Oregon general election* 1908, 
was lOJ^OOO, while the vote on the question of 
woman suffrage was 95,528, and on the establish- 
ment of Hood River county, 70,726. 

tin the 1907 general electi<Mi the Tote for Got- 
cmor was 96,715 and the vote on the wcxnan suf- 
frage amendment was 88,855, while the lowest 
referendum vote was 68,155, on the proposition to 
levy a state tax on the gross reoeipii of slea)in^ 
car oomiMUiies, refrigerator companies ana cmJ 
con^Muiies. 



be put to a popular rote, for all the voters 
will be proportionatdy represented and 
by their greatest leaders, and eyeiy aid to 
the people's advancement that sciaioe can 
give will be used. The possibilities for 
human development are beyond our com- 
prdiension, for each advance may make 
possible that which we of to-day have not 
even dreamed. 

The deaily evident dianges in Oregon 
since the Initiative and Referendum were 
established, five years ago, are as folkiws: 
The rule of the few has been abolished by 
installing the people's rule. The rule of 
the few was tnrou^ deception, corrup- 
tion and graft, thejpeople's rule is open 
and above board. Tne ruling few grained 
to themsdves spechd privileges, wUdi the 
people's rule is eliminating. Special priv- 
fleges resulted in concentraticm of wealth, 
which the peofde's rule is decentraliiBing 
and in two ways: By discontinuing the 
spedal privileges and by readjusting 
public taxes. TVhen the few were in 
power they partially exempted them- 
sdves from law enforcement, but the 
people's rule is resulting in rigorous 
enfcnrcement of the law. Under the rule 
of the few there probably was a consider- 
able loss of jury trial — government by 
injunction, but the mere restoration of the 
people's rule in Oregcm is preventing 
injunction abuses. Not an anti^ junc- 
tion bill has been introduced in the Qv^gcm 
legislature. Under the rule of the few 
the public-school facilities for the peojde's 
diildren were inadequate, but under the 
peofde's rule they are abundant. The 
Swiss, for example, are noted for [their 
public schods, colI^;€s and universities. 
In Geneva, a dty of 118,000, there is 
maintained at public expense, a univer- 
sity with a faculty of 100 professors.^ 

The Swiss have possessed their free- 
dom for a number of years and therefore 
the changes are farther along. Fdlowing 
is an excdlent description by Professor 
A. Lawrence Lowdl oS Harvard Univer- 
sity, in the dosing paragraph of his two- 

tOovemmerd in Switserland, by John Martm 



^nacent, p. 171. 
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volume work, ChvemmenU and Partie$ in 
Continental Eturope: 

^The Swiss €>>iifederation is, on the 
whole, the most successful democracy in 
the world. Unlike almost every other 
state in Europe, it has no irrecondlables 
— the only persons in its territory who 
could, in any sense, be classed under that 
name being a mere handful of anardiists, 
and those, as in our own land, are for- 
eigners. The peojde are contented. The 
govemm^it is patriotic, far-«i^ted, effi- 
cient and economical, steady in its pcdicy, 
not dbanging its course with party fluctua- 
tions. Corruption in public life is idmott 
unknown, the appointments to office are 
not made for political purposes, by the 
federal authorities, or by those of most of 
the cantons. Qffidab are sdected on 
their merits, and retained as l<mg as they 
can do their work; and yet the evils ci a 
bureaucracy scarcely exist. . . . Wealth 
19 comparativdy evenly distributed.** 

Passing to a general description of 
Oregon's system of government, the 
reader should note that it is representa- 
tive; that is, the government is one in 
which the voters employ representatives 
while retaining a veto power, through the 
Referendum, which is compulsory for pro- 
posed changes in the written constituticm 
and optional for such other measures as 
the legislature may pass except urgency 
measures — ^measures immediatdy neces- 
sary for the preservation of the public 
peace, health or safety. The voters have 
ako retained the power to legislate 
directly throu^ the Initiative. It is dear 
that the system as a whole is Representa- 
tive Government, in which the people's 
interests are b^er protected than when 
they were without a veto power and with- 
out the power of direct-legislation. 

But as yet the Oregon legislature does 
not fully represent the people, for the 
people have vetoed some of its acts and 
have directly enacted several measures. 
And the state convention of the largest 
party in the state did not represent the 
people, as we have shown. The prin- 
ajAe remedy, so the Oregonians thiiiJc, is 



Proportional Representation; namdy,the 
election of ten, fifteen or twenty members 
to the legislature from a large d^rict, each 
voter's ballot to help dect some one. 
Thus if ten members are to be elected 
then each one4enth ci the voters will 
elect a representative. The farmers will 
elect their share, the business men theirs, 
the fisherm^i theirs, and the wage- 
earners will dect their own representa- 
tives. At present eadi membi^ of the 
legislature is dected from a small dis- 
trict, and his nomination and dection are 
more or less influenced by the party 
machine and by the funds contributed by 
the spedal interests. Then, too, in each 
district a small number of voters hold the 
balance of power. This tends toward 
vote-purchasing in the dection of candi- 
dates. All will be changed when the 
large districts are used, for each interest 
will nominate its leaders and will dect 
them. Thus each interest will be repre- 
sented by its very best men. In short, 
real representative government will be 
restored. Representative government 
started with a representation of interests — 
the commons, barons, dergy and king, 
and the restoration ci representation by 
interests will result in representative gov- 
ernment. 

Proportional Representation in the dty 
coundls will probably be a better system 
than the Des Moines plan. Under the 
Des Moines plan the dty council is lim- 
ited to five members each ci whom is 
dected by the majority, but under Pro- 
portional Representation the people in all 
the various walks of life will be fully and 
fairiy represented by their most eminent 
leaders. 

After Proportional Representation is in 
working order in Oregon the Initiative 
petition and Referendum petition will 
sddom be used. But it was only through 
the initiative (or advisory initiative) that 
Proportional Representation could be 
installed, and then cmly after various other 
reforms had been accomplished. At two 
general dections preceding the last one 
die people voted on initiative measures. 
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It ako should be noted that the initia- 
tive system is much better for the people 
than the securing of a constitutional con- 
vention, because there is no monopoly kA 
the power to propose amendments. Any 
dght-per-cent group cX. voters in Otegofa 
are able to suggest improvements. In 
a constitutional conventicm this power is 
limited to the few ddegates. 

They possess a mcmopoly (rf the power 
to propose amendments and» with the 
excepticm (rf Oklahoma, have been able to 
prevent a return to the peojde's rule. In 
Oklahoma the peojde captured the con- 
stitutional convention through the ques- 
tiiming of candidates by a committee rep- 
resenting the organized farmers and 
organized wage-earners. In this way the 
people's rule issue was squarely raised, 
and the people protected their interests. 
Seventy ci the lit ddegates were pledged 
to twenty-six people's-rule measures. In 
the recent constitutional convention in 
Michigan the proposal that twenty per 
cent. ^ the voters may suggest constitu- 
tional amendments is loaded down with a 
proviso that the legblature by majority 
vote may refuse to submit them. 

Oregon was one of the pioneers in estab- 
lishing direct-legislation for state ques- 
ti<»is, and her system is somewhat crude 
as compared with Oklahoma's, adopted 
during the past few months. Oklahoma's 
system is a duplicate (rf the one proposed 
for the nation. In Oklahoma the law 
provides that a copy dt each initiative 
measure shall be filed with the Senate and 
another with the House, so that the usual 
committee hearings may be had and a 
competing measure framed, after whidi 
there wiU be an opportunity for debate. 
After each measure is finaUy disposed (rf, 
an argument for and against it is to be 
prepared in writing by two committees, 
one representing the petitioners and the 
other tne legblature. For each measure 
the argument is not to exceed 2,000 words 
for each side, of which one-fourth may be 
in answer to opponent's argument. Then 
the joint arguments, together with the 
full text of the measure and a samfde 



ballot, are to be printed by the govern- 
ment and a copy delivered to each voter. 
This is the only way that the principal 
facts can reach the voters. Furtnermore, 
it is the least expensve method, and each 
voter wiU pay his share, for it wiU be at 
government expense. The other alterna- 
tive, according to President Boosevell 
and others, is for the government to grant 
a subsidy to each political party. BiDs 
and constitutional amendments submitted 
throu^ the Oklahoma system wiU be 
open for further discussion by the peojde 
for at least three months before decticm 
day, and then the ignorant and cardess 
voters will, as usual, fail to mark their 
referendum ballots. This will leave the 
decision with the intelligent voters. 

0>mpare this system with that in New 
York state or Massachusetts. There the 
party platforms submit issues, but there is 
no way whereby the people can vote on 
them separately; indeed they cannot vote 
on them at all except to support one party 
machine or the other. This crude method 
cannot continue, for a better one is devd- 
oped, and the evdutionary forces are 
irresistible. 

Among the lessons to be drawn from a 
study of social evolution are the following, 
summarized by Sir Thomas Erskine 
May, K.C.B., D.C.L., in the intro- 
duction to his two-volume work. Democ- 
racy in Europe: 

"Thb constant development of popular 
influence, as the result of the intdlectual 
and material progress of nations, mtut 
therefore be accepted as a natural law. 

"Such a law, like other laws which 
shape the destinies of man, b to be rev- 
erently studied, and accepted without 
prqudice, as a beneficent infiuence de- 
signed for the general benefit ci society. 
Let us not be too prone to condemn, or to 
dread it, as a social danger. Rather let 
us learn to interpret it ri^tly, and to 
apply it, with careful discernment, to the 
government of free states. If it be a law 
that the progressive civilization of a 
nation increases the power of the peoplg 
let that power be wdcomed, and gnid- 
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ually associated with the state. The 
same cause which creates the power also 
qualifies the people to exercise it. In a 
country half-ciYilized, popular power is 
widded by a mob; in a dvilised com- 
munity it is exercised by the legitimate 
agencies of freedom*— by the press, by 
public discussion, by association, and by 
dectoral contests. If ignored, distrusted, 
defied, or resisted by rulers, it provokes 



popular discontents, disorders and revo- 
lution; if wdcomed and propitiated, it is 
a source of strength and naticmal union. 
To discern rightiy the progress of society, 
and to meet its legitimale claims to pdit- 
ical influence, has become one of the 
hig^iest functions of modem statesman- 
ship." 

Gbobgx H. Shiblbt. 
t, D. C. 



THE DENVER CONVENTION. 

Bt Edwin Maxet, LL.D., M. Dip., 

Speeiftl Staff Corr«spond«iit for Tax Ammka, 



WHETHER or not it was felt at the 
time that Denver was sdected 
as the place for the Democratic National 
Ckmvention of this year that the West 
would be the political battl^;round in 
the presoit campaign, or whether it was 
sdected unccmsciously in obedience to the 
law that ** Westward the course of Empire 
takes its way,'* I wfU not attempt to 
determine. Whatever may hare been 
the cause, the place diosen for the Demo- 
cratic Convention is several hundred 
miles further west than any at which 
national conventions have previously been 
held. I am inclined to think that it was 
a happy selection in more ways than one. 
It made it evident that no section has a 
monopoly upon dvic pride. At great 
expense, half a million doljars, the city 
provided a convention hall which for the 
purpose has few, if any, equals in the 
world. It was also made clear that no 
other city of eqiml size in the United 
States could care for the immense crowd 
with as little strain — ^for Denver is a city 
of tourists. The bracing air from the 
Rockies was a pleasant and really helpful 
tonic, but more invigorating and more 
stimulating for the work in hand was the 
political atmosphere characteristic ci the 
western temperament. 

Tt xsrnn mv ovwl fnrhiTif% to arnve in 



Denver in advance ci the vanguard of 
the political army, and to watch the trend 
of sentiment with the opening of each 
new headquarters, the ^daims'' ci each 
political manager, and the arrival of 
each trainload ci camp-fdlowers. From 
the very beginning to the grand finale it 
became increasingly evident that the 
issue as to the choice of a standard-bearer 
was dearly drawn — it was a questi(»i of 
whether the wishes of the ninety per cent, 
or (rf the tai per cent, of the party should 
govern. If tne wishes ci the nineQr per 
cent, were to govern, then it was dear 
that Bryan would be nominated; if the 
ten per cent., then some one dse — dther 
Gray or Johnson. Now, it may be that 
the ninety per cent, were wrong and the 
ten per cent, ri^t, but if the ninety per 
cent, are not more likely to be right than 
the ten per cent., the underlying principle 
of republican government — the rule of 
the majority — is radically wrong. I shall 
not use space here in defense of that 
prindple. Its defense is to be found 
in the whole history of the United 
States. 

In certain quarters one would hear the 
half -vehement, half -plaintive cry that the 
party was dominated by Bryan, that if 
the party could get rid of Bryan it would 
stand a chance to succeed. But when I 
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inquired who in the Democratic party 
was under obligation to take orders from 
Bryan, provided his better judgment 
impelled him to do otherwise, I was 
answered by silence or vociferation. 
Neither of these being satisfactory, I 
called for a bill of particulars, whicji as 
yet has not been presented. A calm 
view ci the situation forced me to the 
condusion that Bryan's dominancy of 
the Democratic party is not due to force 
or fraud, to a subsidised press or pditioal 
patronage, nor yet to the factitious cir^ 
cumstance of political success. It is due 
rather to the fact that Bryan best expressed 
what the vast majority of the party think 
and fed. To me it is as dear as the 
no(mday beam that the Democratic 
palrty could at any time *'get rid 9S^ 
Biyan, if the nrajority wanted to get rid 
of him. The Republican party mi|^t 
as well talk of increasing its chances of 
success by getting rid of Roosevdt, when 
Booseveh is the vitalizing fbrce in it, as 
for the Dem<x;ratic party to talk ci 
increasing its chances of success by getting 
rid of Bryan who as an exponent of the 
thou^t and feding ci the rank and file 
of the party is first to such ak degree that 
there is no second. 

The bulk of the talk about increasing 
the diances of Democratic success by 
diminating Bryan does not make half 
good nonsense; it runs counter to past 
political experience. If I err in this. 
Judge Parker will correct me — no Demo- 
crat can be dected President of the 
United States without the Bryan follow- 
ing. Like the Rooseveltian following, 
that of Bryan is not ^mply an aggr^a- 
tion of partisans — it is a popular, a per- 
SMial following. Such a following can- 
not be contrdled by party machinery, it 
is not a commodity which can be deliv- 
ered to another, even by the will of its 
leader; the direction in which it will 
move can be determined only by the 
individual wills <A its members. This 
may seem strange doctrine to political 
bosses, but it is neverthdess a factor to 
be reckoned with. 

It mav as wdl be admitted that 



Bryan's dominancy over the Denver 
Convention was as complete as that of 
Roosevdt at Chicago; with this differ- 
ence, that Bryan did not contait himsdf , 
as did Roosevdt, with a half-way job. 
The progress of the campaign is making 
it increasingly dear that among the 
mistakes made at the Chicago coay&i^ 
tion the most costly in its consequences is 
that ci President Roosevdt who, being 
in comple^ control, should have con- 
tttited Umsdf with naming the candidate 
for the major office and allowed the reac- 
tionary dement to do the balance of the 
work. As a result of this, the work of 
the Danocratic convention, contrary to 
precedent, has far greater consistency 
and coherency than does that ci the 
Republicans. Put in sli^tly different 
language, the steam-roller could have 
been used to better advantage in paving 
the way to dection than to nomination. 

The temporary organisation empha- 
sized a fact to whidi I have ahready 
called attention, viz., that the center oif 
pditical gravity has shifted perceptibly 
westward. It was no acddent that Mr. 
Bdl was made temporary chariman; it 
was one act in a {day, the dominant note 
in which was to keep as far away from 
Wall street as possible. Yet, be the 
motive what it may, the choice was a 
good one. A0 presiding office he was 
eminently fair in his rulings and his 
keynote speech was progressive without 
bdng radical, practical rather than vis*- 
ionary, possessed of oratory without 
bombast, vigor without rant, intensdy 
earnest yet free from partisan bitterness. 
In this last respect it contrasted very 
favorably with that of the permanent 
chairman. 

It was as unfortunate as it was unneces* 
sary that the tribute of respect due 
Grover Cleveland by the Democratic 
party assembled in convention should 
have been given a partisan tinge. There 
was no reason in the nature of things 
why a resolution could not be introduced 
without stirring up hatred, which would 
reveal a sense of loss without even the 
aDoearance of attemotinir to convert that 
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loss into political gain. But somebody's 
press agent became over-active and it 
became noised about that the Maic 
Antony of the occasion mi^t not confine 
his remarks to the virtues of his dead 
friend, but mi^t allow his funoral ora- 
tion to shade off into a pditical stump- 
speech. Against the impropriety and 
possible consequences of such a pro- 
-ceeding, precautions were tak^i. 

Peihaps the most radical, and certainly 
the most suggestive act of die convention 
was that of the credentials committee in 
unseating the Guffey ddegates. It was 
abundantly dear to all that the real 
questi<m was not whidi set of delegates 
sliould be allowed a vote in the conven- 
tion, for their votes would produce no 
appredable effect upon the work ci the 
body, but the real question was : Should 
Guffey be allowed to remain at the head 
•of the political machinery of the Demo- 
cratic party in Pennsylvania ? In dedd- 
ing this question, the committee con- 
sidered itself called upon to sit not as a 
court of law but as a board of arbitrators 
with power to adopt thdr own rules 
of evidence and procedure. Having 
reached the conclusicm that the question 
they were dedding was not one of law 
or vested ri^ts, but one ci political 
expediency, the committee dedded by 
an emphatic majority that the organiza- 
tion must be freed from control by 
Guffey and the corrupting influences of 
which he is the willing agent. Though 
the minority carried thils fight to the 
floor of the convention, here again the 
controversy was decided by no five to 
four majority, but by so decisive a vote as 
to make it certain that there are other 
elem^its besides water with which oil 
<loes not mix well. This contest made 
dear another fact, to wit : if by any means 
the question of state's [ri^ts can be 
injected into a controversy, many of the 
Southern leaders can, from that point on, 
see nothing else in the controversy. 
Whatever may be said as to the le^ 
technicalities involved in the contest, it is 
tolerablv free from doubt that political 



with political consbtency, demanded the 
decapitation of Guffey; and most of us 
have comparatively little difficulty in 
controlling our gnet over his sad fate. 

As I have already intimated, the choice 
<A permanent chairman was not as happy 
as that of temporary diairman. Mr. 
Clayton, by making a personal attack 
upon IVesident Boosevdt, made what, 
in my judgment, was the most uncalled- 
for and most costly mistake that was 
made during the whole proceeding. 
There was, so far as could be se^i, no 
excuse for hb allowing prejudice to get 
the better of his judgment and drive him 
into making an attack which was as unjust 
as it was impditic. If his purpose had 
been to drive as many votes as possiUe 
from Biyan to Taft, he could not have 
accomplished that purpose as effectivdy 
in any other way. But it is to be pre- 
sumed that this was not the purpose and 
that the attack was a gratuitous blunder. 

It is ndther possible nor desirable to 
discuss here in detail the various jdanks 
of the platform. Ndther would it be at 
all fitting to omit all reference to the 
platform. B^inning with the plank 
about which there was the most con- 
troversy, both inside and outside the 
committee, we find this difference be- 
tween it and the anti-injunction fdank 
in the C!hicago platform — it says some- 
thing. Ndther can it in fairness be 
said to be anarchistic or even radical. 
It is simply a protest against a rdativdy 
recent and extensive exploitation of the 
equity powers of the inferior federal 
courts. If either is an attack upon the 
courts, then both are, for both alike 
assert that there is need of l^islation 
limiting the judicial powers as regards 
injunctions. The difference is that the 
Democratic plank furnished a much 
more explidt guide to legislative action. 

The tariff plank is so in accord with 
the traditional attitude ci the party upon 
the tariff question that it furnished no 
surprise and calls for no comment. The 
same is true of the income-tax {dank, 
which is the natural concomitant ci the 
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in this connection to call attention to a 
diflSculty which, so far as I can find, the 
platform does not meet. The placing 
of trust-controlled goods upon the free 
list would result in a large deficit. The 
time required to get an income tax 
amendment incorporated into the Con- 
stitution would be considerable, if indeed, 
such an amendment could be passed at 
all How is the deficit to be provided for 
in the interim ? 

The trust plank is as clear and explicit 
as could be desired. Thou^ after the 
treatm^t accorded Guffey, it mi^t be 
questicmed whether any further action 
was necessary to make clear the attitude 
of the convention toward trusts. Guffey 
was told emphatically by the convention 
that the *' twilight zone** for him and his 
is a political, not a legal one. 

The plank providing for publicity in 
the matter of campaign contributions, 
upon which great emphasis is sure to 
be thrown during the campaign, was 
pronounced shaky timber by the archi- 
tects of the Chicago platform. Since the 
Chicago Convention, Mr. Taft and his 
campaign managers have, however, come 
to look with much greater favor upon 
this plank than did the ''old guard,*' but 
are of opinion that with reference to this 
subject, as well as the tariff, the time for 
action is "after election." 
t It is reasonable to suppose that the 
plank providing for the election of United 
States Senators by popular vote will 
come in for a fair snare of attention. 
This is another plank which the " builders 
rejected." The proposition to make 
this change is amply supported by logic 
as well as by pojnilar sentiment. That 
the people desire it is evidenced by the 
fact that in many states they have forced 
this change without waiting for a change 
in legal forms. The opposition comes 
mainly from two classes: first, those 
opposed to change as such, and, second, 
United States Senators. 

The plank providing for a govern- 
mental guarantee ci bank deposits will. 
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discussed and, if I mistake not, will prove 
an dement ci strength in the platform. 
Tile scare which thousands of depositors 
received during the past year has placed 
many of them in a receptive frame of 
mind, so that sensible discussicm ci this 
plank is sure to receive a respiectful hear- 
ing. By sensible discussion I mean dis- 
cussicm tending to prove its practicability 
or impracticability and not simply hi^- 
temperatured appeals to dass prejudice. 
On the face of it the proposition does not 
look unreasonable to the average man. 
It is not apparent that taxing banks to 
proidde a fund to be used in case <A acd- 
dent to one or more of them differs rad- 
ically from taxing laborers to provide an 
acddent fund. It would be reasonably 
sure to have cme wholesome effect: it 
would cause bankers to combine in order 
to enforce a more rigid inspection of 
banks. There may be condusive reasons 
why the plan is impracticable; if so, 
these reasons will no doubt be set forth 
during the campaign. Otherwise, many 
will condude that the chances of success 
are sufficient to warrant the experiment. 

The plank calling for the exclusion of 
Asiatics is, in my judgment, unwise. It 
is evidently intended as a sop to certain 
dasses on the Padfic coast. But throw- 
ing such sops at the risk of straining 
international friendships is a policy (rf 
very doubtful expediency. Time was 
when it was fashionable to cudgd 
England in political platforms, but Eng- 
land understood the exigencies of party 
politics better and was less likdy to take 
such political buncombe seriously than 
is the case with Asiatics. 

The planks rdating to the navy and the 
Philippines are, fortunately, more con- 
servative than might have been expected. 
They are ddi^tfully, and, I think, inten- 
tionally vague. Neither these nor the 
planks rq^rding internal improvements, 
irrigation, corporate regulation, preserva- 
tion of natural resources, and the Panama 
Canal differ substantially from the corre- 
sponding planks in the Chicago platform. 
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division, the decks were cleared for action ; 
because while the committee on resolu- 
tions and platforms were deliberating the 
nominating speeches for head of the 
ticket had been made, under suspension 
of the rules. Up to tihtif time there had 
been two veiy marked demcnistrations cH 
enthusiasm — one when Mr. Grore, the 
blind Senator from Oklahoma, referred 
to the attitudes of Biyan and Taft toward 
the Oklahoma constitution, and the othor 
when Biyan's name was presented to the 
Convention as candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Though these demonstrations 
may in part have been made to order, 
th^ weie in the main spontaneous out- 
bursts of gamine admiration, of which 
ndther the ddq^ates nor the galleries had 
any monopoly. 

By the time a ballot was reached, it 
did not need any ballot to determine 
who would be the nominee for headfof 
the ticket. Whether the two-thirds xule 
or the majority rule was applied made no 
difference — ^Biyan was the choice of the 
convention. It needed no pressure to 
hold the Bryan following in line, the 
whole supply of pressure was used up in 
holding the roof on. The fact that Bryan 
' had b^ twice defeated did not exercise 
much influence over the delq^ates. And 
indeed it should not, for no one who does 
much thinking upon the subject will 
conclude that any Democrat could have 
been elected President in either 1896 or 
1900. During the first of these cam- 
paigns the majority had made up their 
minds that they were going to nave a 
change of administration, and during 
the second campaign they were equally 
determined not to have any change; 
this determination lasted during 1904 
and whether or not it still exists is a 
question which cannot be answered 
definitely until after the election. I 
think, however, that it is entirely safe to 
say that it is not so pronounced as it once 



was. 



If one seeks an explanation of the hold 
which Bryan has upon his party and upon 
the American people regardless of party. 



he will find it in the personality of the 
man. The abiding factor in his career is 
the fact that he possesses a remarkably 
strong and attractive p^sonality. How- 
ever evanescoit may be the jmestige due 
to titles or official position, to wedth or 
control of political machinery, strength 
of character is something pemmnent. 
It is no mean tribute to his worth as a 
man that, although for twelve years he 
haa been subjected to critidsm and 
ridicule by the press of the opposing 
party and to bitter denunciaticm by a 
large part <rf the press of his own party, 
BO specific instances of dishonesty, cor- 
ruption or lade of manly principle have 
ever been suggested, lliose who know 
him best are not the ones who think him 
dangerous. It is now too late in the day 
to argue that his position at the head of 
the list of American private citizens is 
due to cheap methods — cheap methods 
are always short-lived. 

The nominee for the Vice-Presidency 
is a man of dean record and considerabte 
aUlity. ffis nomination will add strength 
to the ticket in a section where strength 
is needed; it is comulative evidence that 
the Middle West is to be made the battie- 
ground of the campaign. Like Biyan, he 
has been twice defeated. But in his case 
also fairness compds the admissicm that, 
at the times he ran, no Democrat could 
have been elected. The fact of his defeats 
win, therefore, not have great wei^t 
with thinking people. 

It is too early yet to predict with 
safety the outcome of the campaign. 
But this much may be safdy predicted — 
the outcome will depend upon how the 
Democratic candidates and platform ap- 
peal to the small property-holders, for it 
is reasonably certain that it is the votes 
of this dass, fortunately a large one in the 
United States, which ykll decide the dec- 
tion. Neither the millionaire nor the 
sans culoUe can control dections in the 
United States, and it will be unfortunate 
if the time ev^r comes when they can. 
Edwin Maxby. 

Lincoln, JV#6nwAf^g,tizedDyKjJwOgle 



THE SEWERAGE SYSTEM OP SAN ANTONIO. 



Bt Gwobq^ WfluonoN iium. 



fion: In lUbfai SdiiiidWi 
Tcmng W$d, m lequd to Looking Backward, which 
mm publkfaed •evml yeuB ago, the hero was rcpie- 
MBled aa being elected porendent of the repuUic aa a 
token of the nation'a unredaticm of his serrioes in 



bdow the dty^ empties into the San 
Antcmio lirer. 
The hatda that aie irrigate hj water 

dl«n™g.;SS.aiSr^w1^t£^ ft»mthisjew.gelake.»tatheMediB. 

of Uie Americim towns and dtm could beouidSr Vallej and comprise nme theusand acres. 

utiliaed for renewin|^ the txhansted soil. Inrough Of these about one thoosand aie noW 

. _ yjjj^ cultiTation and the results hate 
been so gratifying that the Irrigation 
Company is improving the remaining 
ei^ thMsand acies as speeeHly as it can. 
Water is drawn from the lake bj gravity 
and the entire system is worked without 
pumping. The farmers ^idiio live along 
the Une of the outfall canal also» seeing 
the advantages of sewage irngation, are 
purchasing water and jdadng their lands 
under cultivation. Experiments have 
demonsttated that forage jdants produce 
the best and most satisfactory crops, 
though such vegetables as beets, Ber- 
muda onions and the like that grow under- 
ground, also thrive abundantly. 

As the plant has been in operation since 
190S, there has been time enough to come 
to definite conclusions about some things 
and Mr. R. H. Russdl, the manager of 
the company, is assured that the sewage 
contains all the dements needed to per- 
fecUy restore the soil without any other 
fertilizer. So that it pt^vides it not only 
with the moisture nc^ed for good and 
constant crops, regardless of the seasons, 
but is also a constant renovator of the 
land. 

Where possible the sewage is used as 
it comes from the outfall, but, where the 
water is used from the " dear end ** of the 
lake, the solids from the beds of the 
canals, ditches and filters are spread over 
the land as are any other fertilizers and 
good results thus obtained. The surplus 
of solids is sdld to nearby farmers who 
eageriy purchase all they can obtain. 

Tlie hn of the scfwer from the city to 
the canal is 4M feet per mile, and the 
main canal is sixty feet above the levd of 



this discovery millions upon millions of 
worthless acres of land were hrousht to the hij^iest 
jtale of cukivation. In the fSoilowmg h^^ifar gugges- 
tife short paper hj lir. George Wharton James we 
have the story of a practical demonstration of this 
utilisalkm of s dty^s waste.— Editor of Tn Aboia. 

ONE OF the most interesting exam^ 
pies of the potential value of a 
city's sewage is found in San Antonio, 
Texas, wheie the city's refuse is utiliied 
in a manner that is proving exceedinj^y 
profitable to those who contnd the mon- 

The sewerage system of this city is 
fairly complete, the outfall terminatii^in 
M sewerage farm, ten miles distant. Tlie 
<aty has given a grant for ninety-nine 
years to an irrigation company which 
controls the entire output of the outfall 
for irrigation purposes. Under the terms 
of the contract the lessee, the San Antonio 
Irrigation Company, took the sewage 
nix miles out from the city and built five 
mOes of canal. Tlirougfa this canal the 
surplus sewage not used in irrigation 
:flows upon an extensive filter-bed, which 
removes all solids and allows the liquid to 
enter a storage-basin which covers about a 
thousand acres. Tliis basin is a natural 
lake and acts as a septic tank on a large 
.scale. It is very shidlow, and the sun's 
rays, poietrating to the bottom, purify 
the liquid, so that while at the nortn.end 
it enters as sewage, the overflow which 
occurs at times of heavy rains leaves at 
the south end dear and pure. This has 
been confirmed again and again by chem- 
ical tests and shows how the power of the 
sun acts as a natural purifier. The over- 
-fiow finafly readies ibe Medina river, a 
small stream which, twenty-two mUes 
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the lake or seweiage-basin. The filter- 
bed is a stretch df land about three- 
quarters of a mile wide, and this will 
ultimately be used for cultivation. Pro- 
vision necessarily has to be made for an 
overflow, owing to a sudden storm. 
About twelve million gallons a day flow 
out from the outfall, and of this it is esti- 
mated that ft Uy four millions ot gall<ms is 
of water supidied from gravel beds 
through which the sewer passes and into 
which this overflow of water is diverted, 
and a large percentage of the balance is 
from artesian wells, &U8 largdy diluting 
the sewage. 

Heie, thai, is a positive demonstration 
of the utility of a sewage farm. A city 



of some 85,000 inhabitants gets rid of its 
sewage in a safe, reasonable, healthful 
and economical manner, and, had the 
council of San Antonio been alive to the 
possibilities and requirements at an early 
day, the farm now owned by an individuid 
would have been bought when land was 
cheap, for the city, and the city would 
thus have c<mtrolled its own sewage 
farm forever. As it is, the lease expires 
in ninety-nine years. If at that time 
the owner of the land has other plans, 
the city is put to the expense of devising 
some new way of ridding itsdf of the 
sewage. 

Gbobob Whabton Jambb. 
PcMufena, CaUforma. 



RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION IN FRANCE. 



Bt Cabl S. Vbooman. 



THE RECENT vote of the Frmch 
Senate on June 27th in favor of the 
bill providing for the purchase of the 
Western Railroad, terminates one of the 
longest and bitterest fights in the annals 
of Frmch politics. 

During die past sixty years a number 
of measures providing for the purchase of 
part or all ol the French railroads, have 
been introduced in the French Chamber 
of Deputies. In 1848 such a proposition 
was brou^t forward by M. Duderc, 
Minister of Finance; in 1872 another 
similar proposal was made by Messrs. 
Gambetta, Rouvier, Brisson and others; 
in 1878 M. Janz£ advocated the purchase 
of the "EastOTi" road; in 1876 M. 
Lecesne introduced a bill providing for a 
general purchase of the railroads of the 
country, and was vigorously supported in 
his efforts by the eminent statesman and 
railroad authority, M. Richard Wadding- 
ton; in 1880 M. Varroy, Minister of 
Public Works, submitted to the Chamber 
a plan for enlarging the state line by the 



purchase of a part of the Qrieans road; 
in 1888 M. Allain-Targ£ demanded the 
purchase of this entire road; in 1894 sev- 
eral Deputies urged the purchase of the 
''Western'* road; in 1895 and again in 
1899 Messrs. Pelletan and other promi* 
nent radicals made a vigorous fi^t in 
favor of their proposal to purchase the 
Western and Southern roads ; and in 190f 
the bill of Messrs. Bourrat, Sembat and 
others, embodying this same demand 
actually passed the Chamber of Deputies,, 
to be defeated in the Senate. 

^ce this partial success a number of 
similar proposals have been made, sev- 
eral commissions have been appointed to 
investigate the matter, and some vigorous 
discussions of the question have taken 
place in the Chamber of Deputies. In 
fact, since 190t the question of state own- 
ership of railroads has been almost con- 
standy up for discussion both before the 
bar (rf Firench public opinion as well as 
before the French Parliament. 

The Qemenceau Ministry, which came 
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into power as a result of the elections of 
Maj, 1905, was dected on a platform 
advocating the government ownership of 
railroads. As many prominent members 
of the radical party, however, were dther 
lukewarm on the State Railroad proposi- 
tion, or actually opposed to it, the iSime 
Minister was obliged to make a hard 
pailiamentary fi^t before he succeeded 
in pushing his railroad-purchase bill 
through the Chamber of Deputies on 
December 8, 1906. Moreover his troubles 
did not end here. When his bill reached 
the Senate, it was referred to a committee 
which had been packed against it, and a 
stnMig report was made in favor of private 
railroads. Fortunatdy, however, for the 
Prime Minister, a peculiar pditical situa- 
tion faced the radical party. A majority 
af its dectora, like the Premier, believed 
in this plank in the jdatform, and it 
liecame apparent that an open, bare- 
faced repudiation of their prelection 
pledges in rq^rd to this matter mij^t 
result in driving a half-million of their 
voteis into the ranks of the Socialists. 
Tlierefore when this summer M. Qemen- 
oeau gave notice to Parliament and to the 
country that he would make the railway-* 
purchase bill a question of confidence in 
the ministry, or in other words that he 
would stake his official head on the 
passage of this bill, there was nothing left 
for the Senate to do but to swallow its 
I^qudices, throw away its abstract laisser 
faire princijdes, and fall into line. 

This measure, while it provides for the 
purchase of only one important railroad, 
i. e., the "Western,** is, neverthdess, 
strategically of the very greatest import- 
ance. For a long time both friends and 
enemies of the principle of government 
ownership realized that, largely on the 
issue of this conflict, was to be determined 
the future railway policy of France. 

It is true that, since 1878, France has 
had one line of state railroad, but this 
line, composed of little bankrupt roads, 
came into government hands rather by 
hazard than as a result of deliberate deci- 
sion of the Frmch people to establish a 



system of governmental railroads. Never 
before have the Firench people, the 
French Chamber of Deputies and the 
French Senate, all gone on record in favor 
of the principle of government ownership* 
For the past three years the Frenai 
nation has hesitated and debated at this 
parting of the ways, until at last under the 
able leadership of Premier Clemenceau 
the Rubicon has been crossed and France 
has ](Hned the ranks of those nations 
which believe in the public ownership and 
operation of the chief public hi^ways of 
the nation. 

arORT OF FRENCH RAILROAD 
DRVELOPlfERT. 

France was slow in beginning the con- 
struction of her railroads. While about 
sixty years ago private speculative enter- 
prise already was activdy oigaged in 
railroad construction in En^nd, and 
while Belgium was wdl under way with a 
net-work of state railroads connecting its 
chief industrial centers with the Bhine 
and the sea, France was investigating, 
hesitating and discussing. To be sure, 
France was less devdoped industrially 
than dther England or Belgium and con- 
sequently the financial outlook for the 
roads was less brilliant. Moreover, the 
important psychdogical fact must not be 
ov^ooked tfiat in money matters the 
French by nature are extremely prudoit, 
methodical and logical. They like to 
have a complete and detailed plan of 
what they intend to do before they b^n 
operations. Therefore, in 1833, inst^id 
of launching out on an era of railroad 
buUding, the Chamber of Deputies voted 
a lump sum of $100,000, together with a 
yearly allowance of $10,000 to defray the 
expenses of necessary investigations, and 
requested the state engineers to prepare 
plans for a national system of French 
railways. 

Subsequent developments have shown 
this conservative and intelligent method of 
procedure to have been eminently practi- 
cal. As a result of it France never has built 
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a superfiuous nule of road, while Enf^and, 
in accordance with her utterly imprac- 
tical idea of railroad conipetiti(m» is sad- 
dled with hundreds of mOes of the most 
expensivdy built railroads in the worid 
which never were needed, which were 
constructed sdelj for speculaiiTe pur- 
poses and which, in order to make a rea- 
smiable dividend on the capital invested, 
are forced to-day to charge *'the hij^est 
rates in Europe."' 

During this whole fxeparatory period 
the French pditical worid was greatly 
agitated over the question as to whether 
the coDstnictioQ of the roads should be 
undertaken by the state oar entrusted to 
private enterprise. The most notable 
discourse pronounced during this discus- 
sioB was the speech in favor of govern- 
ment ownership ddivered in the Chamber 
ol Deputies May 10, 1888, by the great 
poet, nistorian and statesman, Tiamartine. 
Sotne of his bursts of impMsioned do- 
quence' have proven strildn^y prophetic 

tAHtLKrnm^B wabnino. 

^ Ah, gentlemen r' he cried; ''there is a 
sentittient which has always powerfully 
moved me while reading history or looking 
at facts — and that is a hornnr of corpora- 
tions, the sense of the incompatibility of 
sincere and progressive liberty with the 
existence within a state or a civilization of 
such bodies. I realize that this is not the 
prevailing idea, which, on the contrary, 
attributes to them a sort of correlation 
with liberty. But without realizing it, in 
this case, one has in mind aristocratic and 
not democratic liberty, for if such bodies 
resist those who are above them they 
oppress with the same energy those who 
are underneath. This is the most odious 
of tyrannies, because it is the most durable 
— the tyranny with a thousand heads, a 
thousand lives, a thousand roots, the 
tyranny which can neither be broken, 
killed nor extirpated. It is the best form 
that oppression has ever been able to 
atsiime in order to destroy alike individ- 
uals and our cdlective interests. When 



once you have created them or allowed 
them to be bom, h^Kef orth they are your 
masters for centuries. Corporatsons or 
that which res^nUes them, combined 
interests recogniaed by law and organized, 
amount to the same thing — the subjuga- 
tion prompt, inevitable, and perpetual of 
all other interests. It is no longer pos- 
sible to touch them or they will utter aciy 
frightening or unsettling every one about 
them. They must be counted with; for 
those interests which are scattered, iso- 
lated, without solidarity, without unity of 
action, always succumb, inevitably suc- 
cumb, before interests that have coDsott*^ 
dated. 

''Free governments are no more exempt 
from these influences than others; they 
insinuate themselves e wiy w he ie, in the 
press, in public opinion and in the body 
politic — ^finding eveiywhere associates and 
allies. Their cause has as many sup- 
porters as there are people interested 
therein. Have we not too many deplor> 
able examples of this before our eyes? 
Do we not see the entire agricultural and 
commercial interests of the country op- 
pressed by the combination of a small 
number of iron-workers, of factory- 
owners, of industrial coneems favored by 
bounties, by tariffs which protect cmly 
themselves and prove ruinous to every 
one else ? We revolt in vun, we are in 
their hands, they possess us, they oipfpnss 
us, and France impotently submits to a 
loss of from three to four hundred miUions 
a year because to certain special interests 
of this nature she once allowed rights 
which to-day she cannot, or dare not, take 
from them. Sixty or eighty iron manu- 
facturers, with impunity, tyrannize over 
the whole country. 

" Great God ! What will be our condi- 
tion when, according to your imprudoit 
system, you shall have constituted into a 
unified interest with industrial and finan- 
cial oorporaticms the innumerable stock- 
holders of the five or six billions of securi- 
ties which the organization of your rail- 
roads will place in the hands of these 
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^ You, the partisans of the libertj and 
the enfranchisement of the masses, 70U, 
who hare overthrown feudalism and its 
tdls, its rij^ of the past and its boun- 
daries, you are about to allow the rail- 
roads to fetter the peo|de and divide up 
the country among a new feudality, a 
moneyed aristocracy. Never a govern- 
ment, never a nation has constituted out- 
side of itself a more oppressive money 
power, a more menacing and encroaching 
political power than you are going to create 
in delivering up your schI, your adminis- 
tration, and five or six billions of securities 
to your private railroad companies. 

** I prophesy with certainty that, if you 
do this, they wiU be masters of the govern- 
ment before ten yearsf. 

All his eloquence, however, seemed in 
vain for as a result of the discussion, the 
proposition presented by the Ministry 
Fdbruary 18, 1888, providing for the con- 
struction by the state of several important 
lines, was defeated, and a numbor of 
immensely valuable franchises were 
granted to private companies. Not until 
they had devoted neariy three-quarters of 
a century to unsatisfactory experimenta- 
tion with private railroad monopdy, did 
the French peo[de at last come to see that 
Lamaitine was ri^t and that the hi^est 
wdfare of France demanded the naticm- 
alization ci their great iron hi^ways. 

FAILTTBE OF PBTVATB ENTEBPBISB. 

After this triumph oi the corporations 
in 1838, the railroad history of France is 
a history of the failure of " private enter- 
prise.*' Again and again, the companies 
whose representatives and champions had 
denounced the incompetence of the state 
in such matters, and had vaunted their 
own splendid qualifications for the carry- 
ing out of this colossal enterprise, were 
fOTced to come cringing before that. same 
state to b^ for hdp. The state, forgiv- 
ing their former insdence, had compas- 
sion on them and granted to some annui- 
ties, to others subsidies, and to still others 
guarantees of interest. 



As eariy as 1840, the govemmoit fek 
called upon to remit certain lequiremenls 
which had been incorporated into its con- 
tract with the ''Orieans'' line, but iHiidi 
the company seemed unable to live up to* 
Moreover, as this did not suffice, the gov- 
ernment with a truly patonal spirit, again 
stepped into the breach and guaranteed a 
minimum rate of interest on the securities 
of the road. About this same date the 
government ako came to the rescue of 
several other companies. It loaned the 
line from Paris to Rouen neariy $8,000,- 
000; it loaned tiie line from Rouen to 
Havre $2,500,000, and gave it a subsidy of 
$1,600,000; it gave the line from Avignon 
to Marseilles a subsidy of $6,400,000; 
and it gave the line from Bordeaux to 
Cette a subsidy of $8,000,000.'i' In 1874 
the government gave to the line from 
Paris to Lyons a mcne fttvoraUe contract, 
togedier with substantial financial sup- 
port, and as the line got into difficulties 
again in 1848, the government took back 
its charter, and magnificentiy reimbursed 
its stockholders in government bonds for 
all losses.f 

At last, during the revolution of 1848, 
the railroads of the country got into such 
financial straits that the government first 
proposed to buy them all outri^t, but in 
1849, for reasons best known to itself, gave 
up this ]dan in favor of an dabcrote 
scheme of *' contracts,'* in accordance 
with which the government guaranteed to 
all holders of railroad securities a mini- 
mum of interest cm their investments. 
This arrangement in spite of certain mod- 
ifications incorporated from time to time, 
notably in 1868, 1868, 1875, 1879 and 
1888 — in its essential features has re- 
mained the same to this day. 

STRIKING SUCCESS OF THE FEENCH STATE 
BAILBOAD. 

Tie aigument which has contributed 
most toward persuading the French 

^Chmmm ds fer Fran^au, Gx^ipoii La Molte^ 
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people to embark on a policy of railroad 
natimialization has been the substantial 
and striking success of the line of railroad 
which the state now has owned and oper- 
ated for over a quarter of a centuiy. The 
history of the French State Road is a very 
peculiar and interesting one. It was 
formed in 1878, out of a lot of little bank- 
rupt local roads which had been con- 
structed without any g^ieral plan, were 
badly connected, or not connected at all, 
and many of which had not been finished. 
Without any line connecting them with 
Paris, they weie in every way a most 
diaotic and impossible aggravation of dis- 
connected pieces of lines, which the state, 
in its paternalistic capacity of receiver, 
felt called upon to buy up and transform 
if possible into a reasonably successful 
system. 

At the begiiming of this attempt, it was 
supposed that the state had only taken 
diarge of these roads until the great cor- 
poration could be induced to assume this 
responsibility; but, as the large roads 
steadily refused to shoulder this burden 
<m the terms oflPered by the government, 
the state necessarily had to hold and to 
manage them as best it could. A law 
passed in 1879 provided for the construc- 
tion of new branch lines, coimecting the 
old ones. Unfortunately, however, to 
make a bad situation worse, when in 188S 
the French railroad system was reorgan- 
ized, the state, in endeavoring to give a 
little more cohesion to its system, made a 
rather disastrous trade of certain of these 
branch lines to the Orleans and Western 
Boads for some of thdr local lines which 
were nearer to it. The exchanges thus 
negotiated were most advantageous to 
these two roads, but proved very costly to 
the state. To the Chrleans Company the 
state agreed to pay an annuity oi 2,848,- 
000 francs until the expiration of its 
charter, and yet, strange as it may seem, 
the lines conceded by this company to the 
state, were making a net profit smaller by 
at least twenty or twenty-five per cent, 
than die lines whidb the state conceded 
toit 



Tile deal arranged with the Western 
Company was very much of the same 
nature. In giving the state lines die 
rig^t to take its trains into Paris over the 
tracks of the Western road, all sorts of 
ruinous restrictions were imposed upcm 
the state, in addition to a provision requir- 
ing it to pay forty per cent, of its gross 
receipts for all traffic carried over the 
Western's tracks from Chartres to Paris. 
After this costiy and wholly unfair 
arrangem^it had been carried out, the 
friends and champions of ^individual 
initiative ** firmly expected to see the state 
line languish and die. Tliey intended to 
use this failure, which they had planned 
carefully, and to which they were looking 
forward complacaitiy, as an examjde of 
what mig^t be expected of railroads man- 
aged by ** incompetent government offi- 
cials/' To their great surprise and dis- 
comfiture, in spite of its unfavorable 
beginning and this betrayal of its interests 
by the government whidi formulated the 
''contracts of 1888," and in sinte of the 
further fact that it ran through a region 
industrially very undeveloped, it never- 
theless prospered and grew, and, in many 
important respects, has made of itsdf an 
example which the other railroads of 
France are finding themsdves forced to 
imitate. 

In the words of Professor Berthelemy, 
''From a commercial point of view, the 
state line, where free in the matter of rate- 
making, has made some important reduc- 
tions, without diminishing its net receipts. 
The rates on the state road are all lower 
than those of the private companies.**'*' 

As to passenger rates: in 1885, the 
average rate per kilometer for each pas- 
senger was .0466 franc for the companies, 
and only .086 franc for the state; and, in 
1900, was .088 for the companies, and 
.0299 for the state. This difference is 
clearly a result of better management — a 
management which, contrary to the expec- 
tations of liberal economists, has shown 
itsdf more ready to make iimovations 
than has been that of the corporatioik 
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roads. One of the most important of 
these innovations, the lowering of rates, 
not odIj has benefited the traveling and 
shipping public but, by increasing the 
traffic of the road, has increased its 
income. It was the State Bead which 
inaugurated the system of selling return- 
trip tickets from eveiy station to every 
other station on its lines. The reduction 
thus made was thirty per cent., and tat 
per cent, more for eadi twenty kilometers, 
until a maximum of forty per c^it. was 
reached. The companies have been 
forced by public opinion to fdlow suit, 
but th^ have done it slowly and grudg- 
ingly; and, up to the present time, have 
made reductions on round-trip tickets of 
only twenty-five per cent, first dass, and 
twenty per cent, for the second and third 
dasses. Tlie state line also was the first 
to put third-dass passenger cars on its 
express trains; and was w first to have 
its third-dass passoiger trains heated. 
Moreover, on the state lines, the rates for 
workingmai's season tickets are lower 
than cm the company roads. But in 
spite of all these reductions on the state 
line, its receipts have continued to 
increase in a most encouraging way. In 
1888 the ^ross receipts of the state line 
were 18,886 francs per kilometer; while 
in 1905, they had risen to 18,457 francs 
per kilometer, making an increase of 
thirty-seven per cent. For the company 
lines, on the other hand, during the same 
period, the gross receipts per kilometer 
rose from 86,787 francs to only 42,809 
francs per kilometer, an increase of 15.01 
per cent. 

A comparison of the increase in net 
receipts makes an even more favorable 
showing for the state line. The net 
receipts of the state line in 1889 were 
8,189 francs per kilometer, whereas in 
1905, they had risen to 5,108 francs, an 
increase of 62.78 per cent. For the com- 
panies the increase during this same time 
was only from 18,871 francs to 20,798 
francs, a net increase of 18.18 per cent. 

On looking at these figures one is at 
once struck by the fact that, whereas the 



state line increased its net receipts neariy 
twice as much as its gross receipts the 
companies were unable to make as large 
an increase in their net receipts as in their 
gross receipts. Surdy this state of affairs 
would seem to indicate that the manage- 
ment of the state line was fully as busi- 
ness-like, as economical and as efficient as 
that of the company lines. 

In the Kght of these facts, one is not 
surprised, therefore, that even Mr. C 
Colson, i^o ordinarily stands up stoutly 
for the companies and for jmvate owner- 
ship of railroads, has yet been forced to 
admit that '"All those who have ^ven 
careful and dose attention to the manage- 
ment of the state nulroad since it has 
emerged from its first troubled stage, 
recognize that, from the point of view of 
expenditures, this management is in no 
way inferior, either in effidency or eccm- 
omy, to the management of die great 
private companies."* 

In the face of this, to some peojde, 
* rather amazing success of the state lines of 
France, it is interesting to recall the words 
of the great orthodox laisser-'faire econo- 
mist and politidan, M. heoa Say. In 
1882, he said: ''It is very easy to-day to 
convince onesdf that the operation of 
this line by the state is one of the most 
colossal errors that one could have com- 
mitted. The misfortune is absolute and 
irremediable. The Budget is cripjded^ 
that is evident; the people that are being 
served are not contented; this b certain. 
There is to be found, ^^i, in this step 
neither economic nor political advantage. 
We cannot continue otherwise than for 
the purpose of trying the most uncertain 
and the most costly experiments, at the 
expense of the taxpayers. It is a disaster. 

''The maintenance of this institution, 
without roots and without reason, resem- 
bles the prolongation of the existence of 
certain industrial enterprises that do not 
dare to settle up their accounts for fear of 
bringing to li^t their losses, and that one 
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unites successfully with a series of new 
enterprises, in order to hand on to others 
the responsibility of a final settlement. It 
is a burden; it is a ball, which the Budget 
drags at its feet, and of which it nuist cut 
the chains as soon as possible.'*'*' 

Tite following year, M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the evening before the discus- 
sion of the question in the Chamber of 
Deputies, wrote as follows:! 

^The State Railroad system seems to 
us to be for the public finances a sort of 
open sore — or, if you wish a comparison 
more agreeable, it is a plaything of the 
most costly sort. When the state shall 
have arrived at ideas less infantile, and 
when it shall comprehend better the grave 
state of our finances, it will place this rail- 
road system on sale. Unquestionably, it 
will receive as rent, or in the shape oi 
interest on the price for which it is sold, 
larger profits than it receives to-day.''| 

How wild and irrational all this sort of 
talk sounds to-day, in the face of the 
actual rendu of state management. Even 
such strong partisans of private enter- 
prise as M. Flichon and M. Modest Leroy 
are now forced to admit that, in the words 
of the former, "The State Bead is at 
present operated in an entirely satisfac- 
tory way."§ 

Perhaps no better rSsumi of the situa- 
tion has been given than that which was 
drawn up on March 12, 1900, by the 
Chamber of Commerce, at Ia Rodidle. 
Among other things, this memorial 
says: 

"Tlie state system, as it was consti- 
tuted in 1878, by the purdbase of little 
bankrupt or unprofitable companies, and 
then as reconstituted by the contracts of 
1888, without any direct connection with 
Paris, and surrounded on the north and 
on the east by private companies, of 
-which it is merely a tributary, is not in a 
condition to permit of any serious com- 

*Jot»mal det Eoonomiite$t October* 1882, pp. 
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pariscm between the results of its manage- 
ment and those of the jmvate companies* 
But, in spite of this unavoidable situa- 
tion, the state system has been able to 
make the best of the lines which, simjdy 
because otherwise they could not have 
continued to exist, were confided to its 
management. 

**By a unification of the frm^t and 
express rates, by the lowering of tibe price 
of transportation, and by increasing the 
rapidity of the transportation of every- 
thing, the state has developed the vitality 
of the Southwestern region which it serves, 
and, as a consequence, its recdpts have 
been raised from 25,000,000,000 francs in 
1885, to 46,000,000,000 francs in 1898.''|| 

FUTUBB FBSNCH RAILWAY POLICT. 

The ** state line,** which formeriy was 
only 1,81£ miles long, henceforth is to be 
the second longest system in the country, 
with a length of 5,892 miles, or about 
one-fifth (^ the railroad mileage of 
France. This trijding of the size ci the 
enterprise will give its management a 
better opportunity than it ever has had 
before to demonstrate its capacity for suc- 
cessful railway administration. If the 
enlaiged ^network** is operated as eco- 
nomically, as honestly and as energet- 
icaUy as the dd state line has been, the 
partisans of the purchase will have no 
reason to regret their activity in securing 
the bringing about of this reform. More- 
over there is every reason to believe that 
the new management will prove even 
more satisfactory than the old. Not only 
has the enlarged system greater inde- 
poidence and freedom from costly and 
cramjnng alliances with other roads, but 
the government has announced its inten- 
tion of giving to the new management a 
greater degree of autonomy and industrial 
freedom from governmental red tape and 
routine than it has enjoyed up to the pres- 
ent time. 

''The admioistrative organization,'* de- 

iLe Radud du Chemin de Fer, bv Fh>f< 
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dared the goTemment,'*' *'to ^ich will 
be confided the task of operating the new 
state line» including the old Western road, 
must possess the autonomy and the sup- 
pleness which are indisp^^ible to tne 
efficient management of a large industry; 
it must furthermore be provided with 
financial powers which will enable it, by 
the issuance d bonds, to rabe the funds 
necessary to provide for all expenditures 
other than actual *' operating expenses/' 
It is interesting to note that the coun- 
tries which recently have nationalissed 
their railroads, such as Switzerland, Italy 
and France, have all incorporated into 
their administrative rlgimes this import- 
ant improvement. With the extension of 
the industrial activities of the state has 



gradually come about a recognition of the 
eteential distinction to be drawn between 
the '^pditical state,** or the state which 
governs, and the *' industrial state," or the 
state which operates great business ^iter- 
prises. 

With the introduction of this funda- 
mental reform it has been found that 
many of the old objections to government 
ownership have be^ removed, since to the 
inherent advantages of this ownership 
such as management in the public interest, 
has been added the economic advantage, 
which for a long time was supposed to be 
the especial prerogative of private enter- 
prise, i.e., management at the hi^est 
possible standard of business effidency. 
Cabl S. Vbooican. 



SOME FALLACIES OF CAPTAIN MAHAN. 
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A THOUSAND women in their clubs 
throughout thecountry vehemently 
discuss the ethics involved in giving an 
overdose at diloral to shorten the death 
agonies of one's best beloved. A thou- 
sand men sign a petition to abolish die 
execution of convicted murderers. Why 
is it that perhaps not a hundred in either 
thousand are making practical and ear- 
nest e£Port to end the killing of myriads 
of able-bodied, innocent m^i in war ? 

Tliere are several reasons for this para- 
dox. Tlie power to put one's self in the 
other fellow's place, to read statistics 
with the illumination of imagination and 
sympathy, is less developed at school 
tnan the power to recite exceptions to the 
rule governing the dative case. A man- 
ned dog in sight con^pels more tears than 
the thought ci twenty thousand mangled 
men in Manchuria. Moreover, we are 
under the obsession of the tradition that 
the military expert must inevitably best 

% *^*Pfoki deUdturU rSgiime financier d V orqenr 
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understand the problem of natic«ial 
defense and that the Utter implies arma- 
ments solely. When, therefore, a dis- 
tinguished naval expert and exemplary 
Christian gentlenum discourses cm this 
theme and tdls us that war is inevitahle» 
the layman is overawed and dumb. 
How should one who knows nothing of 
battleships or of the trajectoiy of projec- 
tiles presume to talk cm national defense ? 

Because national defense depends on 
many other things than armies and 
navies; because the militaiy man, with 
his specialized training, is die veiy last 
man to be aware of these, and the layman 
— the tourist, merchant or di{domat — 
who has come into contact with other 
nations in normal relations, may know 
many things about national defense that 
the man who studies life in abnormal con- 
ditions of war misses. 

Said a retired United States rear^ 
admiral during the Boer war: ** I tell you 
what England ought to do. She ought 
to whip France." ''What, now, when 
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her hands are tied in South Africa?'* 
ezdaimed his friend, aj^iast. ^ Yes» yes ; 
it would do good and dear the air/' was 
the testy response. **But do you mean 
to have her go to war about nothing?'' 
^Yes, yes; she could do it and dear the 
air." Ability to manage a squadron 
implies little knowledge of statesman- 
ship or international ethics; although, of 
course, the above gross instance was 
exceptional and would be as readily con- 
demned by Captain Mahan as by a 
Quaker. 

But Captain Mahan's misconceptions 
and errors r^arding the aims and argu- 
ments of the new peace party are typical 
and therefore important to analyze. 
Firsty he darkens undentanding by 
defining war to suit his own fancy and 
uses the term indiscriminatdy to cover 
the literal and figurative use 61 the word 
as wdl as civil war» international war, 
past war and future war. All conflict he 
considers war,. saying: ''All organized 
force is by degrees war." It should be 
deariy understood that the peace party 
opposes only organized, deliberate kill- 
ing of human bdngs; its memb^s them- 
sdves often share in righteous and neces- 
sary conflicts which do not involve the 
ddiberate killing of innocent men. Many 
ludicrous instances <rf addled ideas cm 
this subject midit be adduced to show 
the danger in viouj^tless use of terms 
which confound war with all forms of 
force. In a certain dty the window of 
a diurch bookshop was filled with gay, 
alluring juvenile books on war. A press 
comment on the incongruity <rf such a 
spectade instantly didt^ a silent answer 
(?) to the protest: a large picture of 
Jesus overturning the tables of the 
money-changers was placed beside the 
books ! A naive newspaper reporter once 
assumed that my objection to interna- 
tional war would involve condemnation 
of football; and another youth based his 
supposed disagreement from my position 
upon his having been obliged to threaten 
to knock down an insulting companion 
if he repeated his insult. ''But you 



would not kill him, would you?" I 
inquired. " Of course not," was his hor- 
rified resp<»ise. "But I was talking 
about killmg," I rejoined. "Oh, is that 
the Ddnt? Killing? Yes, yes, I see," 
was nis relieved rq>ly. 

The muddle-hoidedness which dis- 
cerns only a difference in d^ree and 
not in kind between organized killing 
and an organized boycott, or the whole- 
some thrashing of a schoolyard bully, 
or such war of words as was waged by 
the non-resistant, WQliam lioyd Gar- 
rison, seems to be a weakness of many 
rdigious journals as wdl as of military 
men. The constant assumption that 
those who condemn future intenuitional 
war are spindess weaklings, devoid of 
patriotism and the sjurit of strug^e and 
adventure, is due to predsdy this cardess 
confounding of a form of contest — war — 
with those manifdd other forms of con- 
test in which all brave m^i should take 
a valiant part. 

Secondly, Captain Mahan's classing of 
international war with all other forms of 
strife leads to his concdving it impossible 
to end any one form of vidaice untQ all 
are ended. The cause of universal 
peace he hdds is "nothing more than the 
cause of universal educaticm." The abo- 
litionists <rf war are in a measure to blame 
for the conmum confusion of thouj^t 
thus evinced. At the National Peace 
Congress in New York, I do not recall 
a speaker who called attention to the 
sharp distinction to be drawn between 
international war, which can be ended 
by proper organization, and dvil war, 
lyndiings, murder, which oumot be 
dius ended. Only one leafiet distributed 
by the committee in charge made dear 
that "these are in another category from 
international war." The failure to make 
this dear distinction is largdy responsible 
for the widespread assumption that peace 
advocates are attempting the impossible 
or what is possible only in the millennium. 
If international war could end only when 
other forms of violence cease, the new 
peace party, idiiidi is animated by the 
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hope of ending it within a oratury, would 
indeed be a throng of dreamers and 
deserving of the amused contempt thej 
so often have received. It is precisely 
because the end of international war does 
not require the general education of the 
woild, but only the active co5perati(m 
of a slight fraction of the most intelligent, 
that it may be accomplished a thousand 
years before other forms of violence have 
wholly disappeared and before licentious- 
ness» corruption^ greed, intemperance, 
all deeply rooted in existing industrial 
and social conditions, can cease. The 
few who will accomplish this are editors, 
parliamentarians, captains of industry 
and labor, teadiers and preachers in 
five or six of the great nations of the 
worid^^ne or two million persons all 
Udd. To achieve international peace the 
bulk <rf fifteen hundred million people on 
the globe are n^ligible. Let the leading 
nations begin disarmament, and all others 
will be only too glad to fdlow their 
leadership. C!hina's 400,000,000 will 
be only too thankful to save dieir taxes 
for ccmstructive purposes when relieved 
of the menace of the great powers. 
Neither Hague Conferences nor Hague 
Courts will prevent or settle dvil strife. 
Theoretically that may break out indefi- 
nitdy, thouj^ practically it would be 
less frequent as international war ceased. 
But the prohibition of war loans, advo* 
cated by Richard Cobd^i and recently 
by Secretary Straus and Hon. William 
J. Bryan, mi^t indirectly bring outside 
influence beneficently to bear on civil 
as wdl as on international war. 

Eliminate from consideration our two 
dvil wars — the Bevduticm, '^ fought be- 
tween the progressive and retrogressive 
parties on both sides of the Atlantic,"'*' 
and the Bdbdlion, and the consideration 
of our own problems becomes mudi 
easier and the objector more easily 
answered. We are seen to have had 
no wars since the Revolution excqyt 
those of our own making. The Mexican 
war. General Grant, who fought in it. 



justly called iniquitous; and, if Minister 
Woodford's offidal letters from Spain 
fairiy state the case, many are justified in 
the condusion that, had it nc^ been for 
yeQow journalism and the blowing up 
of the ** Maine" from some stiU unknown 
cause, we might, by other methods, have 
relieved Cuba without war and its sub- 
sequent entanglements in the East. In 
r^ard to our wars with fordgn powers, 
which, during over ninety years, have 
lasted only two and a half years aiKl have 
involved no invasion, there is serious 
difference of opinion as to thdr excuse. 
The consideraticm of war problems is 
greatly simplified when dear definitions 
remove the fog which vague and varied 
use of terms by even such masters of 
English as Captain Mahan throw around 
the difficult subject. When it is seen 
that abolitionists of war share the gen- 
eral reverence for the heroes of Bunker 
Hill and Gettysburg and, in general, are 
wasting little time in condanning wars 
which took jdace before substitutes for 
war were provided, much of the hostile 
critidsm towards their efforts is shown 
to be irrdevant. 

Thirdly. Captain Mahan derides the 
efficacy oif organization as a promoter of 
peace because human nature is not likdy 
to change mudi for many a century. 
He writes: **There are no short cuts by 
whidi men may be made peaceful. B 
the worid could have been saved by an 
organization it would have been saved a 
thousand years ago by the Christian 
church.*' The fallacy here is in con- 
founding states witb individuals. In 
1787, less than one hundred men worked 
out in our Constitutional Convention the 
method which has prevented war between 
any two ctf our own states ever since. 
In like manner, a comparati vdy few, even 
of the one or two millions above men- 
tioned, will work out the methods of 
preventing war between any two nations. 

All this involves no more diange of 
human nature than that which has made 
a strong, united Germany out of a score 
or more of separate units whidiin a | 
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eiatioii; it involves no better human 
nature than that which exists in our own 
country without war between one state 
and another, ahhouj^ we are preemi- 
nent in homicides, lynching and within 
our states. Human nature doubtless is 
improving, and improving faster than 
fruits and flowers under die magic hand 
of Luther Burbank; but it is oiganisation, 
not improved human nature, which pre- 
vents such old-time wars as were carried 
on between Italian cities in the days of 
Dante and Saint Francis. The Christ 
of the Andes, whidi commemorates the 
{dedge of eternal peace between Chili and 
Arg^itina when they escaped imminent 
war by arbitration, is one of many refuta- 
tions of Captain Mahan's statements, 
so ftur as governments are concerned. 
This does not mean that individuals of 
the two nations will never ccMnmit 
Burdar, or that thqr have not latent the 
possibility of fiendish conduct upon 
fufident provocation. Organisation re- 
moves the provocation between states, 
and leaves eril possibilities deeply latent, 
never to be realised. The reason that 
most Americans are not throwing bombs 
at offieials, Mke the oppressed and mad- 
dened Russian revolutionist, is because 
their innate deviltry has no occasion to 
deniap in that direction. It goes with- 
out saying that no loose organization of 
believen like the ^Christian church^ 
can ev^ remove the tariflp walls and the 
political and economic obstructions which 
create hostility; this, constitutions and 
and treaties can alone affect. 

The United States Supreme Court was 
the shortest cut to peace that the worid 
ever saw, and, thouf^ it could not prevent 
rebeOion of one-half the nation against 
die Federal government, it has pre- 
vented peAaps a dozen interstate con- 
flicts. At this moment \^rginia and 
West Virginia are having a suit over a 
question involving $15,000,000, which 
will be settied without strife or ill feeling, 
and the majority of citizens in both 
states will hardly know of its existence^ 
Much smaller differences have led to wars 



between Eurcqpean countries. The aver- 
age nation, much more than the average 
man, keeps the peace whai this is made 
easy. Intonational organization of sdf- 
goveming peoples is the short cut to 
international peace. Captain Mahan's 
claim that peace can be attained onlv by 
'' that same slow process by which we ha ve 
attuned our present civilization ** ignores 
the fact that, in this age of endless forms ct 
organization, rapid communication and 
widespread education, the progress of 
past centuries is now being equaled in 
decades, not merely in material achieve- 
ments, but in mental and spiritual 
advance. With one bound, China has 
advanced intdlectually more in ten years 
than in the previous thousand. Japan 
and Mexico in fifty years have achieved 
more than in two hundred previously* 
Intarnational peace no more demands the 
^slow processes " <rf the past than does 
international business. In fact, it is the 
demand of the constructive business 
mind that the lack of law and insecurity 
now evidenced by the existing syst^n of 
defense shall cease. At present, this 
system in our own country c<msumea 
nearly seventy per cent, oif the total 
national revalue — by which is meant 
that more than two-thirds of our entire 
national income are applied to paying for 
past and possible future wars, leaving 
less than a bare third for constructive 
purposes. What is true of us is substan- 
tially true oi Eur(^>ean nations. 

Besides failing to draw distincti<m 
between international and dvil war. Cap- 
tain Mahan still further darkens under-r 
standing by confounding in (me category 
all forms of rq>ressive force. He asserts 
that the abolitionists of international war 
are practically saying, **It is wicked for 
society to organize and utilize force for 
the control of evil." Now only Toktoi 
and his very few followers hold that all 
use of physical force is wrong. Not one 
in fifty of the opponents of international 
war takes that view. But, just as they 
discriminate between the Idnd of war 
which an organized worid can speedily 
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end, and dvil war, which it canimt thus 
prevent, so they distinguish between the 
use of a minimum of force necessaiy to 
adiieve a judicial decision and the use of 
the maximum of force to settle questions 
inespectiye of a judicial decision. The 
peace party bdieves in police; the 
latter's business in common civil society 
is, so far as it uses force at aU, to use the 
least amount necessary to get a man 
before twelve disinterested jurymen and 
a judge, to have his case tried by law, 
after evidence has been given. The 
pdice have no rig^t to execute punish- 
ment themselves, nor to beat any man 
who goes readily to court. The militia 
is a state police, intimidating lynchers 
and rioters, but never pursuing and 
shooting a mob that disperses on the 
readiJQg of the riot act. Upon occasion, 
both police and militia may be forced to 
kiM mai ^o defy law and judicial pro- 
cedure, if there is no way of getting them 
to court; but th^ do not set out to do 
this. Thetrt}^ of force will remain so long 
as criminals exist. But a civilized com- 
munity will permit no other type. Only 
undviliEed communitiies will much longer 
tolerate the international duelling called 
^ war,*' whidi never aims to get a judicial 
decision and never provides for the equal 
weapons and ^fair play *" whidi is always 
denotfinded even in the dud between two 
individual combatants. 

War is to be condenmed primarily, 
not because it means death and destruc- 
tion but because it never aims at justice 
and never achieves any measures of jus- 
tice, except acddentally, inddentally and 
partiaUy. Perhaps no fallacy is more 
widespread and dangerous than the idea 
that armies and navies are a ''national 
police.'* True, they are occasionally 
called on for pdice functions, as when 
California and Jamaica earthquakes ren- 
der assistance necessaiy. But food can 
be sent in vessds without ten indies of 
surmor plate, and this occasional activity 
of war-vessds no more makes them a 
police force than the grocer's fighting <rf 
m forest fire at the demand of the fire- 



warden makes him by profession a 
fireman. A genuine police aims always 
dtfier at kindly, protective work, like 
catching runaways and hunting lost 
childr^i, or at getting a criminal b^ore a 
court of law. The police of one dty 
never fi^t the police of another city. A. 
navy is a tool of government whidi is 
created for the settiement of difficulties by 
force, by dint <rf strategy and ex^dosives,^ 
irespective of justice. A navy exists 
simply that it may fight another navy. 

"nie abolitionists of war stand for jus- 
tice as the paramount issue. It was with 
definite purpose that the scales of justice,, 
and not the dove or dive branch, were* 
placed upcm the badges <rf the ddegates 
at the great International Peace Congress 
in Boston and at the National Peace Con- 
gress in New York. The peace party- 
makes no '^mdlycoddle** plea about 
hardship and pain; it has no craven fear* 
of death. But it abhors, in this age of 
enlightenment, the beast's way of settling- 
issues by tooth and daw and the devil's 
way of blowing up by treacherous mines 
the innocent victims <rf a government 
"vi^di votes to settle boundary-lines or* 
questions of ^hcmor" by exdlosives. 

But to Captain Mahan Uiis way is a 
valuable and revered method of settiing 
"those mcmientous difFerences whidi can- 
not be settled by arbitration." He finds 
in arbitration no practicable sdution for 
various new racial and economic prob- 
lems that are looming up portoitously. 
He is much c<mcemed over questicma 
invdving the national conscience, and 
says: "There is an absolute indisposi-^ 
tion, an instinctive revdt against signing* 
away, befordiand, the national consdence- 
by a promise that any other arbitrator 
than iteelf shall be accqpted in questions 
of the future." Why, we ask, should 
there not be an instinctive revolt to the 
only alternative to this that Captain 
Mahan can suggest — namdy, settiement 
of questions of consdence by explosives F 
Which is the more likdy to settie any 
questions justiy, the body of judges, fal- 
Uble to be sure, likeLjaS,e^«^'?9i:^re 
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but under oath and the eyes of die worid 
carefuUj investigating evid^ice and ren- 
dering a verdict, or an admiral who 
knows nothing of the points at issue, but 
knows only where to send torpedo* 
boats to destroy the most life and prop- 
erty ? Whidi settlement, be it abscdutdy 
just or not, leaves the least rancor — 
Bismarck's and Napoleon's method at 
Sedan, or the commission in London 
whidi settled the Alaska boundaiy? 
But Captain Mahan does not seem to 
concern himself about justice in these 
international affairs. He admits that 
war does not settle an ethical questicm. 
'The impossibility of a nation's being an 
impartial judge in its own case does not 
appear to affect him when condemning 
Arbitration of the more important inter- 
national difficulties. 

Captain Mahan's references to wars 
-of rdigion in the past are irrdevant to 
the future. Such wars as may come will 
be for markets or territory or privil^e. 
His assumption that questions of honor 
cannot be arbitrated is not held by the 
^vemmentsf <rf Holland, Denmark, the 
five Central American states. Chili and 
Argentina which have all signed treaties 
to arbitrate evoy question — rational con- 
duct which it is to be hoped Captain 
Bfahan's own countiy may speedily 
^emulate. Questicms of ''conscience" to- 
-day bdong chiefly to domestic politics, like 
slavery, suffrage, socialism, education and 
temperance. When the abuse of weaker 
peoples, like the Armauans, becomes a 
xfuestion of ''conscience," a joint c(Hifer- 
-ence of Powers and the employment of 
organized ostracism can accomplish what 
no single nation can achieve by fordUe 
Aggression and dictatorship. 

Iliree powerful adjuncts to arbitration 
4UI means of promoting a rational set- 
tlement of difficulties are completely 
ignored by Captain Mahan. One — a 
peace budget— has not yet been widdy 
broached, but is big with promise for the 
future. It was one of the recommenda- 
itions made by the Int^pariiamentarj 
.Union, composed of the statesmen of die 



world, at their great meeting in Lond<» 
in the summer dl 1906. Had mie ddlar 
been devoted to peace for every thousand 
in the annual war budget> it would have 
given us $200,000 in 1906. This, put 
into the hands of a commissicm appointed 
by the President, would have enabled us 
to invite here fifty eminent Japanese and 
to have sent fifty of our distinguished 
citizens to Japan. It would have pro- 
vided for an interchange of thouj^t, reoep- 
ti(»is, lectures, innumerable courtesies, 
and have led to a vastly better under- 
standing, besides providing for systematic, 
hdpful work in the press and pulpit 
of the Pacific coast — worth easily the cost 
of a battleship in assuring hysterical 
citizens of safety. The enormous value of 
a common-fiense rafpprochemefii between 
England and France, the helpful inter- 
change of visits and courtesies between 
English and German editors and mer- 
chants within the last two years. Secre- 
tary Root's friendly visit to South America 
and his kindly offices in helping towards 
peace between Restates of Central Amei^ 
ica are but a slight beginning of the 
great systematic conciliation or work to 
be done in case of incipient fricticm, long 
before arbitration should be employed. 
This should (day an enormous part in 
the future program <A the American 
government, which makes such loud 
claims of its pacific purposes. This must 
be in addition to increased official and 
diplomatic measures, and largely be 
entrusted to tactful specialists and jour- 
nalists. England's Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has at this very moment 
given the pledge of his government to 
Uie establishment of a peace budget, 
the value of which he warmly recognizes. 
It is probable that the price dt one 
battleship, wisely expended in three <» 
four leading naticxis, could do more for 
the peace of the worid than all its com- 
bined navies. There are a score of rich 
American dtiz^is who could individually 
accomplish a work of specific education 
in world organization wnich would aHer 
the whole future history <rf the idanet in 
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dik regjBoA^ had th^ Ae foresi^t, 
shrewdness and good-will to do it. 

A second measure of great promise^ 
whidi increased oiganization r^Mlers 
possible, is the neutralization of weak 
and exposed regions, thus freeing Aem 
from danger of aggression, as the Philip- 
|«ies mi^t be, with the consequent 
reduction of one-half our navy as soon as 
we grant them the independence 'vdiich 
Secretary Taft has definitely promised. 
An immediate act by Cotagress making 
absdute and definite this ^edge is the 
first step towards lowering the demand, 
now b^;inning, for sustaining two great 
navies — one in the Pacific and one in the 
Atlantic. No nation, of course, could 
refuse the request of our government to 
guarantee autonomy and neutrality to 
the ardiipelago when we withdraw. A 
refusal would be tantamount to adver- 
tising prospective aggression. The neu- 
tralization of Switzerland. Bdgium, Hcm- 
duras and Norway, and tne sdf-mounc- 
ing agreement between Rndand and the 
Unit^ States to have the three thousand 
miles of borderiand between the United 
States and C!anada unguarded are some 
(rf the notable b^nnings in the use (rf a 
method which will play a gigantic part 
in the future in sidetracking jealousy 
and preventing friction. Who can ques- 
ticm that whai France, Great Britain, 
Germany and Bussia ^agree together to 
respect her autonomy and to act in con- 
cert in her support if she shoidd be men- 
aced by any Power,*' Norway is now free 
to spend her meager resources in building 
herself up, instei^ of guarding her fron- 
tier ? Tne agreements, signed in April in 
Beriin and St Petersburg by the Powers 
bordering on the North Sea and the 
Baltic, to respect each other's territorialty 
is a matter of great moment which has 
reoeiv^ amazingly little attenticxi. What 
is to prevent every weak spot on Ae ^obe 
from becoming Aus guarded as socm as 
the few influential minds of the worid 
come to realize that there is a force 
s tronger than armor plate— a force of 
whidi they are as oUivious to-day as. 



a dozen years ago, t|i^ were oblivious of 
wireless telegraj^y or the gyroscope? 

Another force also is ignored by Cap- 
iain Mahan; it is the force of non- 
intercourse. China, whom he speaks (rf 
as ''at the mercy (rf the so-called Chris- 
tian nations," was not only ithe inventor 
of gunpowder, but the emjrfoyer (rf a 
force which, when adopted by the western 
worid, may prove more eflScadous than 
the explosive which the nations so 
readily accepted and employed. Even a 
few unorganized Chinese merchants, un- 
supported by their government, were aUe, 
in a nation wi^out a navy, to bring to 
some measure of justice our great nation 
widi a navy sec<md only to Enghmd's, 
when their boycott (rf our goods, a few 
years ago, wrou^t havoc in the cotton 
trade. Tlieir recent boycott of Japanese 
goods has quietly secured the desired 
concessiiMis. Whatwould not bethe power 
ci 400,000,000 organized Asiatics backed 
by their government if, twenty-five years 
from now, they should unite to refuse to 
deal with any nation that had wronged 
them and trwsf er their trade to a more 
friendly one? Justice Brewer (rf the 
Supreme Court weQ says that the Hague 
Ccurt will never need an army or navy 
behind it to enforce its dedsions. **ii 
all the civilized naticHis would say," to a 
recalcitrant government, '''From this 
tune forward, until you submit your dis- 
pute to arbitration, we will withdraw 
our diplomatic representatives, we will 
have no official communication with you, 
we will forbid our citizens having any 
business transactions with your citizens, 
we will forbid your citizens coming into 
our territory, we will make you a Robin- 
son Crusoe on a desert island '—there b 
no nation, however mij^ty, that could 
oiidure such an isolation. The business 
interests of the nation would compel 
the government to recede from its posi- 
tion and no longer remain an outlaw on 
the face erf ti^e earth/' l^ie mere 
threat (rf non-intercourse with any nation 
by an organized worid would be quite 
adequate. It would never need to be^ 
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earned into execution any more thwa our 
militia are ever called on to enforce deci- 
sions of our Supreme Court. 

If even three friendly nations — the 
United States* Great Britain and France — 
should bc^in, and agree tocontinue to arbi- 
trate every question with each other, as 
they have already done iot ninety years* 
and the two oth<^ to declare non-inter- 
dourse with any nation that refused arbi- 
trati(xiand went towar with any one of the 
three, such an agreonent published to the 
worid would secureabsoluteimmunity from 
attack for aU three, and would practically 
result in the rest of the worid jdning 
with them, thus furthering a worid 
oiganication which alone can bring inter- 
national peace. This beginning, (rf 
course, would inyolve definite arrange- 
ments to rdmburse mercjiants, if an 
embargo ever became a fact, and it 
wcmld include an invitation to every other 
nation to ^iter this league for promoting 
peace without armamaits. Prq[>arations 
for war in 1908 are about as costly as 
actual war in 1898, but preparations for 
international non^tercourse as a substi- 
tute would cost nothing but the cost of 
intemati<Hial lawyers* fees and the draw- 
ing up (rf treaties. Bombardments affect 
only coast towns, but a withdrawal of 
business would affect as well even the 
hamlets farthest inland where any one 
bought or sold. At the least cost, the 
nlost effectual compulsion towards peace 
b in the hands of the three Powers that 
are first willing to arbitrate everything 
with each other. Ultimatdiy, evwi the 
threat of non-intercourse will be need- 
less; but as the next step in providing a 
substitute for force that aims at bloodshed 



it se^ns necessary to have this resource 
theoretically available, thou^ in all pro- 
bability it would never be used a single 
week. 

The degree of naticmal defense needed 
is merely a question of existing danger 
and bears no necessary relation to popu- 
lation, length of coast line, dignity or 
wealth. China has a population ten 
times as great as that of France, but does 
not ther^ore need ten times as great a 
navy. Since the Second Hague Conf^^ 
tfice the danger of bombardment of 
unfortified towns is ended, and therefore 
laigth of coast line is no measure of 
d^ree (rf danger. As one of our dde- 
gates to the Ebgue Conference has said: 
'^If we want less danger we have but to 
tear down fortificaticuis." A navy has 
no more to do with the dignity of a coun- 
try than have fire-engines or life-saving 
stations. The d^;ree of danger is largely 
a psychological question, requiring fix 
more knowledge of human nature than of 
mechanics, llie man whose thought 
has been for forty years f ocussed on the 
question ci how to make and use the best 
instrum^its for killing enemies is die 
last man in the world to understand how 
to prevoit making enemies. The health 
of the world depends not so mudi on 
bleeding and blisters and amputaticm as 
upon draining swamps and tearing dowii 
slums, upon sun and air, upon exercise and 
courage. The peace of the worid depends 
not so much on steel destroyers as on Ae 
constructive, courageous statesmanship 
that forestaUs enmity and turns it inta 
bonded friendship. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 

Boston^ Massachusetts. 
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PAST n. 

IN MANY cases the interests and 
ambiti<»)s of the applicant are import- 
jmt indications of adaptation, and the 
Counselor often makes them part of the 
foundation for his suggestions. In other 
cases the interests and ambitions of the 
applicant, or what he thinks his interests, 
and ambitions prove to be ill-founded, 
and are dissipated in the lij^t of searching 
investigation and sdf-revdation. The 
following is a case in point. 

A WOULD-BB DOCrOB. 

A boy of 19, said he wanted to be a 
doctor. He was sickly looking, small, 
thin, hdDow-cheeked, with listtess eye 
and expressionless face. He did not 
smile once during the interview of more 
than an hour. He shook hands like a 
w^ stick. EGs voice was husky and 
impleasant, and his conversational power, 
aside from answering direct questions, 
seemed practicaUy limited to "ss-uh,'' an 
'aspirate "Yes, sir,'* consbting of a pro- 
longed 9 foUowed by a non-vocal uh^ 
made by suddenly dropping the lower 
jaw and exploding the breath without 
bringing the vocal cords into acticm. 
He used this aspirate yes sir constantly, 
to indicate assent or that he heard what 
the Counselor said. He had been through 
the grammar school and the evening hi^ ; 
was not good in any of his studies, nor 
^especially interested in any. His mem- 
ory was poor. He fell down on aU the tests 
ioT mental power. He had read prac- 
tically nothing outside of school except 
the newspapers. He had no resources 
and very few friends. He was not tidy 
in his appear^ce, nor in any way attrac- 
tive. He knew nothing about a doctor's 



life; not even that he might have to flet 
up any time in the middle of the ni^t» 
nor that he had to remember books full 
of symptoms and remedies. 

The boy had no enthusiasms, interests 
or ambitions except the one c(»suming 
ambition to be something that peopte 
would respect, and he thought he could 
accomplish that purpose by becoming a 
physician more easily than in any o^ber 
way. 

When the study was complete and the 
young man's record was before him, the 
Counselor said: 

"Now we must be veiy frank with 
each other. That is the only way sudi 
talks can be of any value. You want 
me to tell you the truth just as I see it, 
don't you? That's why you came to 
me, is n't it — ^not for flattery, but for a 
frank talk to help you understand your- 
self and your possiUlities ? 

"Ss-uh." 

'' Do n't you think a doctor should be 
well and strong ? Does n't he need vig- 
orous health to stand the irregular houis, 
night calls, exposure to ccmtagious dis- 
eases, etc?" 

"Ss-uh." 

"And you are not strong." 

''Ss-uh." (This was lepeated after 
almost eveiy sentence of the Counselor's 
remarks, but will be omitted here for the 
sake ct condensation. 

"And you haven't the jdeasant man- 
ners a doctor ought to have. You have 
not smiled nor shown any expressiveness 
in your face the whole time you have been 
answering my. questions and tellinff me 
about your life and record. Your hand 
was moist and unjdeasant when you 
shook hands. And you put your fingers 
in my hand without any jMessure, or 
show of interest. I might as wdl have 
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shaken hands with a stick." (The Coun- 
sdor's criticisms were very frank and 
forceful, but he smiled at the boy as he 
spoke, and his tones were quite gende 
and sympathetic so that the young man 
was not offended or repelled, but seemed 
attracted and {leased, on the whole, by 
the frank and Idndly interest ct the Coun- 
sdor in his welfare.) 

^'You might cultivate a cordial smile, 
a friendly handshake and winning man- 
ners, and you ought to develop good 
manners no matter what business you 
fdlow, but it will take much time and 
effort, for manners do not c<»ne natural 
toyou.'* 

** You should cultivate your voice and 
use smooth, dear tones with life in them. 
Your voice is listless, husky and unpleas- 
ant now/' 

^And read good, solid books, history, 
economics, government, etc, and talk 
about them. Develop your conversa- 
tional power. At present you do not 
even seem able to say, 'Yes, sir,' dis- 
tinctly. 

''You want to win respect, to be some- 
thing your fdlow-men will admire, but 
it is not necessary to be a doctor in order 
to be respectable. Any man who lives 
a useful Ufe, does his work well, takes 
care of his famQy, is a good citizen and 
lives a clean, true, kindly helpful life, will 
be respected and loved, whether he is a 
farmer, carpenter, lawyer, doctor, black- 
smith, teamster, derk or factory worker." 

"People will respect a carpenter who 
knows nis business and does his work 
wdl, a good deal more than they will a 
doctor who doesn't know his Inisiness. 
It is a question of fitness, knowledge, 
skill and usefulness. A bad doctor is 
one of the least respectable ci men. 
Think of the blunders he is likdy to 
make, the people he is likely to kill or 
injure through wrong medidnes or lack 
ci skill in diagnosis or treatment." 

The Counsdor then painted two word 
pictures substantially as follows: 

"Suppose two men are trying to buUd 
up a medical practice. One is tall, fine 



looking, strcmg and healthy, with a 
wiiming smOe, a cordial way of shaking 
hands, a pleasant voice and engaging 
maimers. He is bright, cheery, whole- 
some. People like to have him visit 
them. Bis presence in the sick room is 
a tonic wortn as nmch as the medicine 
he gives. He has a good education, has 
read a lot of good books. Keeps posted 
in the leading magazines and under- 
stands the public questions of the day» 
so he can talk to all sorts ct people about 
the things that interest them. He has a 
good memory so he can carry in his mind 
the vdumes ci symptoms and medi- 
cal data a doctor ought to know, and can 
tdl a case ct smallpox, scariet fever^ 
diphtheria, etc., etc., without running 
back to his offie to study the books. He 
has friends to hdp him get patients, and 
money enough to live in good style three 
or four years while he b building up a 
practice. 

"The other man is small, thin, hdlow- 
cheeked, sickly looking, with poor mem- 
ory, little education, practically no read- 
ing, no resources, undevdoped manners^ 
husky, unpleasant voice, no conversa- 
tional ability — ^nothing to attract people 
or inspire their confidence, and with 
mental handicaps that would make it verj 
difficult for him to master the profession. 
No memory to hold the booksfuU of 
symptoms and remedies — ^the patient 
might die while he was going back to the 
office to study up what was the matter.. 

"Which of these two men would hav 
the best chance of success ? ** 

"The first one." 

"And which most dosdy resembles^ 
your own case?" 

"The second." 

"Do you really think, then, that you. 
would have a good chance to make a 
success of the medical profession?" 

"I don't know as I would. I never 
thought of it this way before. I just 
knew it was a good business, highly^ 
respected, and that 's what I wanted." 

"But there may be other highly- 
respectable lines^gf'^Work in which you* 
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would not be at so great a disadvantage. 

^Suppose a lot of races were to be run. 
Li some of them you would have to run 
with a heavy iron baU tied round your 
kg, while others ran free. In other races 
you could run free as well as the rest of 
them and have something like a fair 
chance. Which sort of race would you 
fatcr?** 

" I *d rather run free, of course." 

** Well, your hands appear to be just as 
good as anybody's. You can exercise 
care and industry. You can remember 
a few things and can be successful if you 
do n't attempt too much. If you go out 
into some sort of work where you won't 
have to meet so many people as a doctor 
must, nor remember sfUch a vast mass of 
facts — something where the memory and 
the personal element will not be such 
important factors, so that your handicap 
in those respects will not cripple you — 
you may run the race on fairly equal 
terms and have a good chance of success. 
Some mechanical or manufacturing indus- 
try, wholesale trade where you would 
handle stock, care (rf poultry, sheep, 
cows or other outdoor work, would offer 
you good oppcKTtunities and be better for 
your health than the comparatively sed- 
entary and irregular life (rf a physician. 

^I suggest that you visit stock and 
dairy farms, carpenter shops, shoe fac- 
tories, wholesale stores, etc., see a good 
many industries in the lines I have spokai 
of, read about them, talk with the work- 
mai and managers, try your hand if you 
can at various sorts of work, and make up 
your mind if there is not some business 
that will interest you and offer you a 
fairly equal opportunity free from the 
spedal handicaps you would have to 
overcome in professional life." 

The Counselor also made specific 
suggestions about the cultivation oi 
memory and manners, and a systematic 
course of reading and study to prepare 
for citizenship^ and to devdop economic 
power and social understanding and 
usefulness that would entitle the young 
man to the esteem of his fellow-citizens. 



As the youth rose to go he wiped his 
hand so it would be (by as he shook 
hands with some warmth and thanked 
the Counselor for his suggestions, which 
he said he would try to follow. He 
smiled for the first time as he said this, 
and the Counselor, noting it; said: 

^ There! You can smile. You can 
li^t up your face if you choose. Now 
learn to do it often. Practice speaking 
b^ore the glass till you get your face so 
it will move and not stay in one position 
all the evening like a plaster mask. 
And try to stop saying ^Ss-uh/ When 
you want to say * Fet, w,' say it dis- 
tinctly in a dear, manly tone and not 
under your breath like a steam valve on 
an engine. A good many times when 
you say ^Ss-uh' it bn't necessary to 
say anything, and the rest of the time you 
should say 'Yes, sir,' or make some 
definite comment in a dear voice full 
of life and interest. Watch other people, 
and imitate those you admire, and avoid 
the things that repd or displease you in 
people you do not like." 

"Ss-uh — ^yes, sir," said the boy with 
another faint smile, ** TVL try." And he 
was gcMie. 

He told another young man a few days 
later that the Professor said he would 
go through him with a lantern, and he 
has certidnly done it, and he was ^ad 
(rf it, for he learned more about himself 
that evening than in all his life before, 
and though part of it was like taking 
medicine at the time, it was all ri^t, and 
he knew it would help him a great deal. 

A GABTOONIST IN THE BUD. 

A working boy of 18, graduate oi a 
Boston hi^ school, said he wanted to be 
a cartoonist. He was strong, healthy, 
energetic and enthusiastic. He had a 
fine expressive face, dear, keen eye and 
pleasing manners He stood the mem- 
ory test excellently wdl, showed some 
imagination and inv^tiveness and a 
good deal of skill with his pencil. He^ 
had done some good reading on his own 
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iuxKNint, scdid booloi of histoiy and sckoce. 
The Counselor saw no leasmi why he 
should not be aided and encouraged in 
the pursuit of his ambition to become 
a cartoonist. The suggestions ci the 
Counselor, therefore, related chiefly to 
method. 

BXTGOBSnONB. 

(1) Get large scrap-books or make 
them for yourself out of manila paper. 

(£) Gel your friends to give you copies 
of the Review of Reviewe and wier mag- 
azines and newspapers that publish the 
best cartoons. Cut them out. Classify 
them according to the pridples involved, 
just as naturalists classify animals and 
and plants. Paste them in your scrap- 
books, putting those of each class together. 
Mark each one with a word or phrase 
which will be to you the name of that 
cartoon. Make a list of these words and 
phrases that you can carry in your 
pocket. 

Turn over the leaves of your scrap- 
book every day and two or three times a 
day if you can. Study the best cartocms 
carefully, and after each study shut your 
eyes or look at the ceiling and see if you 
can recall the picture. Sketch the car- 
tooDS from memory, taking one at a 
time, drawing it over and over again, 
comparing your sketch each time with 
the original and correcting your work 
until you can make a good sketch of each 
of the best cartoons from memory. 

When you are in the cars or anywhere 
dse with a few moments (rf leisure take 
out your list of words and phrases repre- 
senting your cartoon specimens and try 
to flash before your mind rapidly the 
pictures corresponding to the words and 
phrases on your list. 

In other words master your cd- 
lection of good cartoons; put them in 
your brain and at your finger's ends. 
They constitute for you the a, b, c of your 
profession and you must make them a 
part of yourself, master them as thor- 
oughly as you did the muUifdication 
table when you studied arithmetic. 



(8) Look at the head-lines of the lead- 
ing papers every day, and ev^y two or 
three days, or (mce a week, at least, 
sdect some subject that interests you 
strcmgly and try to represent your though 
of it in cartoon form, using jHctures of 
men and animals, etc., to express your 
meaning, as the cartocmists do. 

If your thought does not readily flow 
into picture form turn the pages of your 
cartoon books, looking at each picture 
with the thou^t you wish to express 
clearly in your mind and see if you do not 
get a suggestion from some of thecartoons 
in your books. 

Draw your cartoon and compare it 
with those in your books, especially those 
of the same dass, principle or mediod or 
work. Then see if you can improve your 
drawing, and when you get it so that you 
are satisfied with it or bdieve it to be the 
best you can make it at that time, take 
it to some artist friend and get him to 
criticise it. Correct it in the light oi 
his suggestions if you think they are well 
founded and then said it to some news- 
paper or magadne that prints cartoons 
and see if th^ wiD puUish it. U not, 
send it to anodier, and another, keeping 
(m until you get it published mr are pretty 
sure you cannot place it. 

Do this every week or as oftai as vou 
conveniently can, and after a ymXit 
with careful and persistent and wdl- 
4irected effort you will be practically sure 
to succeed. 

The Counselor will be glad to see your 
drawings from time to time and make such 
further suggestions as may seem best; 
and also to help you get acquaintsd wiA 
some artist competent to criticise your 
works. 

(4) While you are studying and work- 
ing on the direct lines of your int^ided 
vocation do not neglect the advantages to 
be secured by continued reading of the 
best books, especially those on history, 
economics and natural sdence, with 
Emers<m's Eeeaye and some eood poetry. 
Such reading will not only help you to 
develop into a first-dass man all round. 
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a good citizen and respected mernb^ of 
society — wfafchis quite as important as 
being a good cartoonist — but it will also 
help you in your professicm by filling your 
mind with i^vid images of many Idnds 
and giving you the power to appreciate 
the ^significance aiKl relationships of 
puUic questipns and current events. A 
man cannot be a first-class workman at 
any trade or profession unless he knows 
a good deal more than the special matters 
involved in his business. He must master 
the technique of his profession and must 
also know a good deal about the world 
in general and human nature in particu- 
lar, in Older that he may understand the 
relations between his special work and 
the varied interests of his fdlow-men. 

THE SECRET OF EFFECTIVE PREACHING. 

Fine-looking, healthy young man of 20. 
Bright, expressive face, engaging smile, 
pleasant manners, natural, cordial and 
attractive. Well-shaped h^ul. Memory 
rather poor. Language fair. Good habits. 
No specially weak points nor strcmg ones 
cither, except his pleasing appearance and 
address. Moderate education, grammar 
school in West Indies, leaving at the age 
of 17. Went to business collie in 
Bellevue, Ontario, six months. No read- 
ing to speak of. Worked on farm two 
months. Best of time bookkeeping; re- 
c^ving $11 a week. No manual or busi- 
ness skill or experience, nor any decided 
mental aptitudes, but decided aversion to 
mechaniod, agricultural or commercial 
lines. Had decided to go to college and 
piepare for Epbcopal ministry. The 
collie was determined upon, and the 
ultimate location — ^his former home in 
the West Indies. 

Choice apparently fairly well in har- 
mony with aptitudes, abilities, etc. 

Suggestions, therefore, related to 
method. 

1. Cultivate memoiy. Supplied analy- 
sis of method of devdofMUg and using 
memoiy, with explanations and illustra- 
tiooB. (See Exhibit A.) 



2. Study lives and work of great min- 
isters, like I%illips Brooks, Henry Ward 
Beecher and others, and try to discover 
the secrets of their success — the essential 
respects in which they differed from the 
ordinary humdrum clergyman. 

8. High character, broad sympathy, 
helpfulness, genuine service, love of 
humanity, devotion to high ideak, char- 
acterize the true preacher. 

4. Knowledge of human nature, his- 
tory, government, economics, public ques- 
tions, is even more essential than knowl- 
edge of theology. 

5. Learn to preach not only on Biblical 
matter but on the problems that face m^i 
in daily life, and draw your illustrations 
of sjHritual truth from concrete pictures of 
life. The sermons of the best and most 
effective preachers always deal with life; 
they apply the principles of Christianity 
to daily affairs of business, politics, 
society, home and individual life. No 
dry doctrinal sermons, but sermons brim- 
ful of light, sympathy, inspiration and 
intelligent hdipfulness in relation to the 
things that fill up the lives of the people; 
the right and wrong of industry and dvic 
life in city, state and nation as weU as the 
ethics of the home and private conduct. 

All these things were preeminently true 
of Beecher and Brooks and other emi- 
nent clergymen of the past. Henry Ward 
Beecher used to say, ** Christianity is not 
a doctrine, but a life.** 

After listening to Phillips Brooks two 
or three times a Week for six or eight 
months, I said to him, **Dr. Brooks, 
I *ve been trying to find out what it is that 
makes your sermons so attractive, and 
I*ve concluded that aside from your 
captivating earnestness and lit^iy power, 
the charm lies in the fact that you always 
make your thought touch daily life. You 
illumine common every-day affairs with 
the li^t of Christian principle. You 
constantly apjdy ethical ideas and inspira- 
tions to life in all its phases, so that relig- 
ion invades the week, stays with the people 
seven days instead of one, and goes with 
them into market, factoiy. street, oourt- 
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room and legislative hall — ^religicxi be- 
comes a part of life instead of a thing 
more or less apart from life, a thing to put 
on once a week like your Sunday hat. 
Tliat seems to me the secrrt — ^your 
sermons deal with concrete daily life from 
the religious standpoint/' 

•*WeU/* said the great divine, "what 
is preaching for but that ? " 

It is dear, then, that a first-dass min- 
ister must know a great deal, more than is 
taught in theolc^cal seminaries. He 
must be an all-round man. 

His field is the ethical and religious 
interpretation of life and the woiid, and 
ministration to the sympathies, ideals 
and aspirations of his people. 

To do his work properiy, therefore, he 
must not only study ethics and religion, 
but must know life and the woiid, not 
only from books, but from personal ccm- 
tact and experi^ice. Man, nature, indus- 
try, government, sdence, literature and 
art, all have a place in his equipment. 

The world is hungiy for high-type 
ministers; men ci li^t and sympathy 
and power; men who know life as wdl 
as the histoiy of the Clhurch; men who 
can hdp the people solve the problems of 
daily life as wdl as preach a funeral 
sermon or recite the catechism in sonorous 
tones. 

lONINO EKOINEEB OR TEACHER AND 
ACCOUNTANT. 

Boy of 19, height, 5 feet, i inch ; wdght, 
187; weU built and handsome, winning 
smile and pleasant manners, wdl-shaped 
head, vigorous health. Has not lost 2 
weeks in sickness in as many years. 

Father a machinist. His father a tin- 
peddler. Mother's father — don't know. 
Has undes on mother's side; don't 
know their occupaticm. 

Educaticm, grammar and one year 
^ig^y 2 years Biyant and Stratton, book- 
keeping and shorthand. B^an railroad 
engineering course International Corre- 
spondence School, but did not finish. 
All studies came easily; best records in 
mathematics, worst in spelling. 



Reading, Cooper, Henty, Elliot, Scott- 
•* Comedy of Errors." "Julius Oesar,'' 
etc. Not much reading in the last 8 
years, so busy with work and study. 

Experience: ^'Went to work at 14 in 
vacation time. Worked in shoe factcny 
hdping father, at $10 a week. Father 
paid more than work was worth. Saved 
my money, bou^t my own bicyde, etc 
In 1904 went to work steadily for the 
shoe company at $10 a week. Li August, 
1904, went to Bradl and Buenos Ayres 
with father. Worked there nine months 
teaching natives how to operate shoe 
machines. Ten dollars and expenses. 
April, 1905, came back to Bostcm, w«it to 
Bryant & Stratton's, spading summer 
vacations in factory. In 1907 left scho(d 
and went to work as bookkeeper and 
stenographer with a manufacturing firm 
at $10 a week. November, 1907, em- 
ployed by an auditmr, P^essmr ^ 

of the Bryant & Stratton School, to go to 
New York to audit the books of the F. D. 
Co.,$15aweekandexpttises. Afterward 
audited books of B. F. <Jo. of Bostcmfor Pro- 
fessor ^ oa the same terms. Like 

the work very much, best job I ever had. 
Don't like the routine of steady book- 
keeping, but auditing a set of books is 
fine." 

"Was your wmrk satisfactoiy to Pro- 
fessor ?" 

*'Yes, he was pleased with the work 
we did." 

** What did he get from the company for 
the job?" 

**He got $700 from the New York 
company, and employed two of us boys 
to check up the books." 

** What did it cost him for your pay and 
expenses?" 

'"We worked about four weeks and a 
half. Our pay came to about $135 and 
expenses for both of us about $75." 

"How much time did the auditor. Pro- 
fessor 9 put in on the job ?" 

"About 10 days, I think." 

"He got, then, something like $500 
for ten days' work and his responsibility; 
about $50 a day, which is the sort of pay a 

•^ uigitizea Dy ^^jkjvjwl\^*' 
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fiist-dass auditor can make. If you per- 
seTere until you qualify yourself to take 
the contract instead of being employed as 
a belper, you can multiply the $15 a 
week, you bave been getting, by ten or 
twenty/* 

January, 1908, went to Acad- 
emy and started to prepare for the Tech. 
Left in one week, found they did not give 
the right course to fit a man for Tech. 
Then went to Chauncy Hall School to 
prepare to enter the Tech. in the mining 
engineering course. Doing staiographic 
work and teaching two cyclings in the 

School, bookkeeping, commercial 

arithmetic, correspondence and penman- 
ship. 

likes teaching very much and is suc- 
cessful with the boys, and hi^ly com- 
mended by the head of the school. 

^How long would it take to perfect 
yourself to pass the state examinaticxi 
and become a certified accountant ?** 

^A year or so, peihaps, do not know 
exactly.** 

^How long would it take for you to go 
through the engineering course in ^e 
Institute of Technology ?** 

"Six years.** 

"What do you know about mining 
engineering? Have you ever visited a 
mine or been acquainted with a mining 
engineer?** 

"No.** 

" It seems that you have two good ways 
of earning money, one is teaching com- 
mercial subjects and the other is book- 
keeping and accounting. Why should 
you not aim to become a teacher in a 
business high school or college? And 
take jobs erf auditing as your Professor 

does now? Or you could soon 

become a certified public accountant and 
devote yourself entirely to that sort of 
work.** 

"You have two houses, one-half or 
three-quarters built; both in good loca- 
tions. As a teacher of business subjects 
you could probably command in a few 
years from $1,500 to $3,000 a year, and 
there is a great demand for such teachers. 



As a public accountant you might hope 
to grow to an income of anywhere from 
$5,000 to $15,000 a year. Now when a 
man has a house half-built in a good 
location, is it wise for him to abandon 
that, take a new site and begin to buUd 
all over again without some very good 
reason for leaving the first building? 
You are planning to leave your work 
which you know all about and thor- 
ou^ly like; in which you have proved 
very efficient and satisfactoiy and which 
holds out a promise of excdlent remunera- 
tion with a little persevering effort on 
your part. You are jdanning to leave all 
this to devote six years of study in prepa- 
ration for a new line of work, about 
which you say you know practically 
nothing. Is it wise to spend all the time 
and mon^ involved in this [dan with- 
out first investigating the businesB ci 
mining engineering sufficiently to be sure 
that you would like the work better than 
auditing or teaching, and so have a solid 
basis for deciding that you had better 
leave teaching or auditing for the life of 
an engineer? The question of ability 
does not rise in this case for you undoubt- 
edly have the ability to fit yourself for an 
engineer if you ccmdude that that is the 
wise thing to do, but you have spent some 
of your best years in preparation for 
auditing and business teaching, and 
preparation and expmence in these 
lines should not be abandoned without 
excellent reason. You are practically 
ready to put the roof on the house you 
have been building. Don*t leave it to 
b^in a new structure from the ground 
up unless you are sure that the new build- 
ing will be enough better than the one 
you have now in process of construction to 
pay you for the sacrifice of time and effort 
that will be^necessary to^make the change.** 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. House half-built in a good location. 
Burden of proof is with the proposition 
to abandon the site, take up another loca- 
tion, dig a new cellar and begin to build 

all over agam. Digitized Dy \^kjkj^lQ 
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2. Long, steady pulls win results, not 
TEcillation or flitting from one occupa- 
tion to another without necessity or ade- 
quate reason. 

8. Bead Fowler's Starting in Life^ or 
such parts of it as seem relevant to your 
problem. 

4. Visit mines, factories, stores, farms, 
etc., and get an actual personal acquaint- 
ance with various kinds of industries. 
See the men at work, talk with them, try 
your hand at different sorts of work, and 
get as good an idea of the advantages 
and disadvantages of each of the main 
lines of industry which you might enter. 

Do this with special care in the case of 
engineering industries, and get acquainted 
widi some good mining, mechanical and 
electrical engineers, who will let you see 
the inside working of the profession, its 
drawbacks as wdl as its attractions. 

Make a diagram presenting a com- 
parative study somewhat as follows, and 
then come back for another talk: 



DIAGRAM. 



How long will it take 
%o ooinplete your 

Qo«t of pmarAtioii. 
Opportunitlet and 

rtadineM with which 

you can get into the 

work. 
Pay, immediate, pros- 
pective. 
CondiUona of woric. 

Location. 

Kind of life. 

Human element. 

Healthfulnees, etc. 
Other elements: 

Degree of independ- 
ence. 

Social consideration. 

Satisfaction in the 



Its general nature 
and results, perma- 
nence, quality, im- 
I>ortanoe. 



Certified 
Public 
Account- 
ant. 



Teacher in 
Business Ck>l- 
lege or School 
ofCommerce^ 
with Auditing 
Contracts on 
the Side. 



Bfining 
Engi- 



A BIECHANICAL BENT APPARENT, BUT 
IfOBE STUDY AND EXPERIENCE NEED- 
ED TO FORM BASIS FOR ANY 
i^iRT.TAHT.B CONCLUSION. 

A six-footer, 19 years old, wdght 159. 
Bom at Wellesley HUls. Fine j^ysique. 



Health excdlent. Lost no time by sick- 
ness last three years. Head large, splen- 
didly shaped; 7 3-8 hat. Good looking, 
manners and vdce** O.K." Memoiygood. 
C!areful, intelligent, modest, no bad 
habits. Father a gardener; hb father an 
engineer on a large estate in England. 
Veiy inventive and successful. Mother's 
father also an engineer. 

Education, grammar school. Best 
studies drawing and history; high mark 
in drawing. Not good in mathematics. 

Reading, inventions, mechanical news 
and ads. in current magazines. A few 
novels — Crisis^ That Lass o* Lov}rie% etc. 

Spare time spent generally in reading 
and lately 12 or 3 evenings a week in gym- 
nasium. 

In list of industries chiefly interested in 
"Skilled Mechanic,'* - Steam Railroad," 
•^Inventor,*' "Architect.'* 

At World's Fair would go first to 
Machinery Hall; chief interest would be 
there. 

Experience. Worked some at garden- 
ing while at school. Left school at 16. 
Went to work as office boy $2.50 a week. 
Stayed 3 years, ending as shipjHng 
clerk and buyer of office supplies, $9 a 
week. Left to learn jewelry and engrav- 
ing. Studied 7 weeks and found it 
would take 3 or 4 years, so went west 
and got work as chairman on an irriga- 
tion survey, $30 a month and board. 
Winter came and work stopped. Last 
fall, 1907, went to Los Angeles, California. 
Had saved enough to pay fare and some 
over. No work in Los Angeles. Father 
sent money for tickets home. 

Now working at bookkeeping in an 
insurance office, $8 a week. Did not 
study bookkeeping, just picked it up. 

COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

Strong in drawing, loves machinery, 
reads about it, likes to see and handle it. 
Heredity points the same way. Ances- 
tors, engineers on both sides, and one of 
them veiy inventive. 

Mechanical mind and interest. Sug- 
gest skilled artisan, machinist or engineer. 
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in Older to unite best ability and enthusi- 
asm with daily work. 

Read Fowler's Starting in Life and the 
books on our select list relating to Mod- 
em Mechanism and the History of Inven- 
tion. Visit various mechanical indus- 
triesy railroad, machine shops, electrical 
works, shoe factories, foundries, watch 
factories, engine works, etc. See the 
men at work. Talk with them. Try 
your hand at the work if you can. When 
you have gained a close acquaintance 
with some of the principal lines of mechan- 
ical work by observation, reading and 
experience, come back and we will go 
over the courses that are available in or 
near Boston for day or evening study 
and practice in preparation for the 
mechanical business that may then seem 
best for you. 

While studying out your vocation read 
for citizenship and general culture, taking 
some of the books on the sheet of Civic 
Suggestions. It would be a good plan 
for you, perhaps, to b^;in with Fiske 
and Dole, following them with Forman, 
Bryce and Bridgman. 

The more the young man studied him- 
self and his vocational problem the 
clearer and stronger the tendency to 
mechanical industry became, and a few 
weeks after the interview he availed him- 
self of an opportunity to work his way 
through the Automobile School of the 
Y. M. C. A., which gives a very thorough 
and practical course. 

CASE INCIDENTS. 

Incidental suggestions often occupy 
an important part in the consultation. 
For instance a boy who stammered two 
or three times during the interview, was 
sent to the Stammerer's Institute for the 
simple and effective treatment which is 
almost certain to cure him. A young 
man who seemed to be veiy bright and 
thoroughly competent, complained that 
he could not get on, could not secure 
advancement nor any satisfactory reason 
why he was not advanced. The Coun- 
selor called his attention to the fact that 



his voice in conversation was lifeless and 
unjdeasant — entirely below the standard 
he attained in other respects, and giving 
a decided impression, not only of lack of 
vigor and interest but of want of intelli- 
gence. The suggestion made the young 
man veiy thoughtful. Finally he said 
he had often noticed that people would 
talk with him a little while, then look at 
him in a curious way and pass on, leaving 
him sort of hanging in the air. His 
superintendent had frequently done the 
same thing. He had not thou^t about 
his vcHce, but these people might be 
impressed the same way the CounselcNr 
was. A few moments experimenting 
showed that if the voice was kept away 
from the lower notes, and a little vitali^ 
and variety put into it, the effect was 
pleasant and musical and indicative 
of energy and intelligence. The youth 
believed he had found the key to his 
trouble and reported some time later 
that the change in his ability to interest 
people and deal with them successfully 
was astonishing. 

A young man of marked ability who 
was quite clearly in the right line but 
was with a house too small to admit of 
much advancement and did not know 
how to get into a larger field, was advised 
to join a club where he would come in 
touch with the best business men of the 
city and also to avail himself of the ser- 
vices of such agaides as the Employers 
and Employ^ Cooperative Agency, and 
Hapgoods, the Brain Brokers, of New 
York. 

In another case the usual inquiries in 
regard to saving and spending money, 
brought out the fact that the boy wanted 
very much to get on in the world, but 
was discouraged about himself because 
he constantly let his money slip from him 
in dissipation. He was alone in the city 
and when evening came he was lonesome, 
and he would drift into the theater or 
some worse place nearly every ni^t and 
his money would go. The Counselor 
suggested that he should join a boys' 
club, take up somej^g^pig studies A^ 
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would bring Urn eveiy ni^t to the Gvic 
Service House, and make a daily report 
in writing to die Counselor or some <me 
else he mi^t select as a sort of trustee, 
showing just how much money he had 
spent in the last twenty-four hours and 
'wbat he had spent it for. In a little 
^ile if he did this faithfully, new 
interests and better habits would be 
formed and he would become strcmg 
isnou^ to live ri^tly without a guardian. 
He grasped eageriy at the chance of 
getting out of the mire, and put the 
method suggested in practice at <mce 
with exceUent results. 

A Scotch-American boy at the second 
interview seemed listless and inert. On 
inquiry it appeared that he was troubled 
witib constipation and drugs did not 
seem to give him any permanent relief. 
The Counselor gave him a memorandum 
of some simple hygienic remedies through 
diet, exercise, kneading, bathing, etc., 
and two weeks later he came back as 
bright as a new dollar to say that one of 
the simplest of the methods suggested 
had fixed him all right. This may seem 
a little aside from the functions of a Voca- 
tion Bureau, but when it is considered 
that health is the foundation of industrial 
efficiency, that ccmstipation with the 
auto-poisoning that may follow, is a 
serious handicap, and that very few 
doctors will apply the simple remedies 
which are really most effective and ben- 
eficial, it is dear that such suggestions are 
not out of order in the work of helping 
young men to achieve efficiency and 
success. 

The discussion of special cases could 
be continued almost indefinitely, but 
enough has been said to give some notion 
ci the work that is being done and its 
possibilities for the future. The Civic 
Suggestions, the library work with its 
analytic reading and research, and the 
tabulated courses of study often create 
an interest that brings the young man 
back to the Counselor again and again 
for brief reports or consultations. 

The work b constantly growing in 



extent and utility, but it must always be 
very inadequate as compared to the need 
until it becomes a public instituticxi 
affiliated or incorporated with the public- 
school system. This we hope will ultt- 
matdy come to pass as public education 
is extended and perfected and industrial 
training is developed. 

Society is very short-sighted as yet in 
its attitude towards the development of 
its human resources. It trains its horses 
as a rule better than its men. It spends 
unlimited money to perfect the inanimate 
machinery of producti<m, but pays very 
little attention to the business of perfect- 
ing the human machinery, though it is by 
far the most importantfactorin producticHU 

Less than 1-16 of the children in the 
Boston primaries go through a hi^- 
school course. In Philadelphia less than 
1-30 of the childrai go through the high 
school, and in Washington less than 1-18. 

Here are the data for these three cities, 
obtained at the op^iing of this year. 
The high-school figures include the pupils 
in all the schools and courses of high- 
school grade, commercial and manual 
training, as well as academic: 



PUPILS IN THE PUBUO 8CHOOL8. 




Boston. 


Philadel- 
phia. 


Waahinr- 
aton. 


Pint year prinuurifls. 
First year grammar. 
Laat year grammar. 
Laat year high 
ffohoolii. .......... 


13,022 
10,007 

860 


33,588 

19.386 

6,710 

1.080 


0,108 
6,001 
3,180 

008 







Nearly two-thirds of the childrai in 
Boston and Washington and five-sixths in 
Philadelphia drop out of school even 
before they finish the grammar grades. 
There are not seats enou^ in the gram- 
mar schools for much over one-third to 
one-fifth of the children, nor seats in the 
high schools for more than one-tenth to 
one-twentieth. Our cities evidently do 
net expect or intend to educate the bulk 
of the boys and girls beyond the primaries 
or lower grammar grades. The mass of 
children go to work to earn their living 
as soon as they are old enou^ to meet 
the law, and often before that. v l^ 
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Scraice declares that specialization in 
eariy years in place of all-round culture 
is disastrous both to the individual and 
to society. There is a clear relation 
between intelligence and variety of action 
and experience. A knowledge of each 
of the great classes of industry by 
practical contact is the right of eveiy 
boy. This varied experience should be 
obtained under a thorou^-gmng scien- 
tific plan of educational devdopment 
and not by the wasteful and imperfect 
method of drifting from one employment 
to another in the effort to make a livings 
running an elevator in one place, markii^ 
tags in another, tending a rivet machine 
in another, etc., etc., spending years of 
time and energy in narrow speci«dization, 
and getting no adequate, comprehensive 
understanding of any business or Indus- 

The union of a broad general culture 
with an industrial education including 
a practical experience broad enough to 
form a true foundation for specialization 
in the proper field, possesses an economic 
and social value that can hardly be over- 
estimated. Yet practically all our chil- 
dren are subjected to the evil of unbal- 
anced specialization — specialization that 
is not founded on, nor accompanied by, 
the broad culture and experience that 
should form its basis and be continued as 
co5rdinate factors in a full devdopment 
— specialization that b not only unbal- 
anmi and ill-founded but also in many 
cases inherently narrow, inefficient and 
hurtful in itself. 

Most of the children who leave school 
eariy specialize on narrow industrial 
lines, and most of those who remain in 
schod specialize on book learning. Book 
work should be balanced with industrial 
educati<m; and working children should 
spend part time in culture classes and 
industrial science. Society should make 
it possible for eveiy boy and girl to secure 
at least a hi^-school education and an 
industrial training at the same time. 
Tius can be done by the establishment of 
Public Half-Work High Schools, in which 



boys and girls can study hatf of each day^ 
and support themsdves by working the 
other hidf-day for the public water works, 
lighting or transportation systems, street 
department or some other department of 
the public service, or for private employers. 

A dty or town can easily make arrange- 
ments with merchants, manufacturers 
and other private employers, whereby 
the hi^-school pupils may have the 
opportunity to work half-time in many 
lines of industry. The Women's Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston 
is already carrying on this sort of arrange- 
ment with some of the leading merchants 
of the dty, so that the giris in the Union's 
dasses in salesmanship are able to sup- 
port themselves and get most valuable 
practical training by working half-time 
in the stores. Enlightened employers 
are glad to make such arrangements, 
realizing the importance to themsdves 
and to the whole community of such 
advanced industrial and culture training. 
Some of our agriculutral colleges and 
state universities, especially in the West, 
afford opportunities for young men and 
women to earn their living while getting 
a coU^e education. All that b necessary 
is to extend the methods and principles 
already in use to the public-sdiool sys- 
tem as a whole, so that no boy or giri 
shall longer be debarred from the training 
of mind and hand, which b the righifvl 
heritage of every child society allows 
to be bom into thb complex and diffi- 
cult world. 

Besides the extension of general edu- 
cation and the addition of vocational 
training, the methods of general culture 
should be materially modified if we are 
to give our boys and girb an adequate 
preparation for life and work instead of a 
preparation for passing an examination 
to get a degree. We should train for 
abOity and character rather than for 
examinations. And the prindpal test 
should be the successful performance oi 
things that have to be done in daily life 
rather than the answering of a series of 
questions about a book tpr. a lectur^ 
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coufse. SjrBtematic and sdentific train- 
ing of body and brain, of memoiy, reason, 
imagination, inventiveness, care, tfior- 
oughness, truth, promptitude, reliabilitj, 
sympathy, kindliness, persistent industry, 
etc., etc., b what we need. Education 
for power ; with actual performance, 
useful work, as the fundamental test. 
Power in any direction comes from 
exercise or activity in that direction 
together with sufficient development in 
other directions to give symmetry and 
balance to the whole. Even the power 
of sympathy and the sense of justice can 
be developed by daily exercise on the 
same principle that we devdop the 
biceps or the bicycle musdes. Knowl- 
edge is excell^it, but a man with knowl- 
edge only, without the power of original 
thought and the ability to put his ideas 
into effective execution is little better 
than a book — ^he contains a record of 
facts but cannot build or execute. He 
may not be even up to the book standard 
of life if he has not learned to express 
and impart his knowledge. That is why 
collie graduates, even those who stood 
high in their classes, often fail to make 
good in business. They are good book- 
worms, sponges, absorbing machines, 
but they do not know how to do things 
and have no taste for doing things. They 
are really unfitted by their habits of 
passive absorption for the active life of 
the business world. We must train our 
students to full powers of action, not 
only in foot ball and other athletic sports, 
but in the various lines of useful work so 
far as possible according to their apti- 
tudes as brought out by scientific tests 
and varied experience. And we must 
give our working boys the powers of 
thought and verbal expression that come 
with general culture. And we must 
do all this in the formative period before 
the progressive hardening of the system 
has taken the bloom from development 
and modifiability. 

Youth is the period of plasticity and 
rapid development in which the founda- 
tions should be laid both for an all-round 



culture and for special vocational power. 
The fluidity ci youth is shown in the fact 
that practically 75 per cent, of the 
infant's body is water, while (xily 58.5 
per cent, of the adult's body is liquid. 
Thou^ some degree of plasticity may 
be retained to the end, the more funda- 
m^ital characteristics of a man are gen- 
erally fixed at 25 and the mental at 35 or 
40. If you were molding a statue in 
plaster ai Paris you would not think it 
wise to neglect tibe work or let it drag 
al<mg half-done till the (dastic mass had 
stiffened into rigidity. It is just as 
unwise to neglect the opportunities af- 
forded by the plasticity of youth. A 
year of the period from 15 to 25 is worth 
more than 2 years after 85 for formative 
purposes and the development of power. 
Youth is the age of brain and heart. 
The body of an adult is three times as 
long, on the average as the infant's body, 
and the adult's arms are four times and 
his 1^ five times as long as the infant's, 
while his head is only twice the hei^t of 
the infant's. The brain of the chUd is 
so large that it only increases in wei^t 
four times in the growth to maturity, 
while the heart increases 13 times and 
the body more than £0 times. The 
weight of the brain at birth b 12.29 per 
cent, of the total weight, while at 25 the 
weight of the brain is only 2.16 per cent, 
of file whole — ^nearly 6 times as much 
brain weight for the infant as for the 
adult in proportion to the total wei^t. 
As you leave your youth the rapidity of 
development diminishes as well as the 
proportion of brain and the plasticity 
or capacity for modification and acquire- 
ment of new abilities. The infant at 
birth is 5,000,000 times as large as the 
original germ cell. In the first year the 
growth is about 8 fold. Then the rate 
of development decreases till about the 
11th year when a period of rapid growth 
begins, reaching its maximum speed as a 
rule somewhere between the 14th and the 
19th year, and gradually tapering off 
to the milder movement of comparative 
maturity after 25yigitized Dy vjv^ov lv. 
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Jn this plastic period of rajHd growth, 
this age of brain and heart» society 
should guarantee to every child a thor- 
ough all-round development of body, 
mind and character, and a careful [ban- 
ning of and adequate preparation for 
some occupation, for which, in the light 
of scientific testing and experiment, the 
youth seems best adapted, or as well 
adapted as to any other calling which is 
reasonably available. If this vital period 
is allowed to pass without the broad 
development and special training that 
belcmg to it, no amount of education in 
after years can ever redeem the loss. 
Not till society wakes up to its responsi- 
bilities and its privileges in this rdation 



shall we be able to harvest more than a 
fraction of our human resources, or 
develop and utilise the genius and ability 
that are latent in each new generation. 
When that time does come, education 
will become the leading industry, and a 
vocation bureau in effect will be a part 
of the public-school system in every 
community — a bureau provided with 
every facility that science can devise for 
the testing of the senses and capacities^ 
and the whole physical, inteUectual and 
emotional make-up of the child, and with 
experts trained as carefully for the work 
as men are trained to-day for medicine or 
the law. Frank Pabsons. 

Boston^ Mass. 



A MAN AND A BOOK. 

By Helen Campbell. 



THE SKY-SCRAPER, and in gen- 
eral the thing we call progress, has 
wiped out most of the landmarks dear to 
the generation that still clings to land- 
marks, and that knew good-fdlowship 
on simpler lines than to-day tolerates. 
But there is yet here and there a sur- 
vivor of those days, who in reminisc^it 
moments tells the stoiy sunmied up in 
•'Pfaffs,** the center for long for Bohe- 
mianism as journalists and literaiy New 
York interpreted the product imported 
from France and its expounders in 
Gautier, Mui^r and their followers. 

"Pfaff's** was something more than 
mere importation. There one saw and 
heard not only the clink of unending 
schooners of beer and the clouds of 
smoke going up from pipe or agar, but 
men who laid the foundations of New 
York literary life, and are to-day her 
priceless possession. No such meeting- 
ground and no such solid belief in the 
future of each and every haunter of the 
place now remains as promise or stimulus 
to even the humblest worker in such 



field. Here one could see the veteran 
author or journalist, those still in their 
prime who had already attained firm 
place, and the aspirants who studied 
both with the cCTtainty that their own 
conquest would be as sure, for all of them 
the common ambition to ''use the words 
that walk up and down the hearts o 
men.'* 

It is Philadelphia that to-day offers a 
successor to the vanished Waff's, though 
New York might deny it, and Hiila- 
delphia is principally unconscious of such 
fact, the throng found there for lunch and 
dinner, brought by the fame of certain 
unsurpassed dishes served by cooks who 
know eveiy secret of Philadelphia cook- 
ery. It is the Market Restaurant at 
Nineteenth and Market streets, as un- 
decorated, bare and blank an interior 
as any beer-cellar on the way to the ferry : 
a hollow square of counters, bordered by 
lines of stools, a series of huge black- 
boards on which the menu for the day 
is chalked, and an eager crowd waiting^ 
its turn. At the upper^i^^^vM^^ide,. 
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iikey often wait in vain, for here from 
day to day» stray artists, musicians, jour- 
nalists and literaiy workers in general 
take their place if may be by the side of 
a'^man whose special beliefs they might 
assail, but whose simple sincerity and 
fearlessness, his power to command 
attention, his many-sided view of life, 
and encyclopedic knowledge of all phases 
of art and literature, have made him an 
unconscious authority and referee for 
all. One notes first the noble head, a 
mass of waving hair already silverings 
the clear-cut aquiline features, the sensi- 
tive mouth not hidden by the short 
moustache, and blue eyes that soften or 
darken as talk goes on, but are searchers 
always, reading thought before it comes 
to spoken word, scorn in them for all 
shirking of issues, for all meanness — 
tenderness for all human pain, and a 
great faith for the future that men are to 
make noble if they will. 
^ This is Horace Traubd, chiefly un- 
known to the Philistine world till 1907 
saw the first volume of WUh Walt 
Whitman in Camden^ one of the most 
remarkable biographies America has ever 
produced, and recognized as such by 
English and foreign critics alike, a trans- 
lation already desired in Germany. The 
second volume has lately appeared, of 
even more powerful interest than the 
first, and others are to follow. And 
because many are asking, '"Who is this 
Horace Traubel, and why do n*t we 
know more about him ? '' it is in order to 
4inswer the question fully as may be in 
the space at my command. 
jfji^'The rebellion of the boy is the sal- 
vation of the man.*' That is the begin- 
ning of the stoiy for the father of Horace 
Traubd, a boy of the last generation, 
thinking his own thoughts in the narrow 
<urcle of an orthodox German-Jewish 
home, questioning at first silently, then 
openly, at last breaking all bonds and 
turning his back once for all on ortho- 
doxy of any order either in religion, 
literature or art. 

The dynamite bomb which in its 



explosion projected the rebd toward 
that America for which he had longed 
was the Talmud, its rigid and minute 
ordering of eveiy detail of life more and 
more deeply loathed, till the day came 
when he spoke his full mind. 

"Hate the Talmud? Call it a fool 
book of antiquated fossil restrictions 
on life and thought? A curse on the 
blasphemer who scorns the faith of his 
fathers!'* the Habbi roared, and at this 
point it was that the detested volume 
flew from the lad's hands into the fire, 
and the father achast at the sacrilege 
looked his last on the vanishing ren^ade. 

America had long appeared to the boy 
the only point in the known worid which 
rejected canons old or new and thought 
for itself, and to America he shortly 
made his way, landing, like Franklin, at 
Philadelphia, and like him wandering 
through the streets for a time, till a " job ' ' 
showed itself, developing later into his 
h'fe-long business as printer, engraver 
and lithographer, to which was added 
occasional portrait painting of no mean 
quality. 

This was Maurice H^uy Traubd» 
later to become father of another rebd» 
his equipment for the new conditions, a 
passionate love of justice which went 
with him through life, never lessening 
and shaping every dealing with man, 
woman and child. There was other 
equipment ^trained faculty which made 
him a natural stud^it in all directions, 
an omnivorous reader, a lover of deep 
philosophy, a scientific student, an art 
critic of the keenest perception, and a 
musician of high order, the leader of 
the Philadelphia Msennerchor, and later 
that of Camden where the family home 
came to be. 

On the mother's side was as clearly 
defined an inheritance. Though bom 
in Philadelphia her family name. Van 
Grlinden, evidences the Dutch descent 
which gave to her the high courage, the 
loving soul and gentleness best made 
known to us in Motley's splendid sum- 
mary of Dutch Jll^^pcgfe^^^?'^ 
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strain of blood added its quota to the 
make-up, this union of the races trans- 
mitting, as in Whitman's case, **an 
exquisite sensibility to impressions, and 
a far-off clear-si^tedness, which are often 
natural gifts, to the children of such 
marriages." 

Into such a home, never knowing riches 
jet filled always with increasing store of 
books; fine pictures and prints on the 
walls and noble music the key-note 
and undertone of the whole there came 
December 19, 1858, the child, Horace 
Logo Traubd, the fifth one of sevai 
brothers and sisters, demonstrating pres- 
ently his ri^t to handle life as it seemed 
good to him, yet wi^ full submission to 
the law of the house — «qual justice for all. 

**No mine or thine in this housel^ 
the father shouted to the group of boys 
wran^ng as to which should first read 
a desired book. ^ From oldest to young- 
est, each in his turn; that is the way," 
and thb was the family law from grand- 
mother to the latest baby, the mother 
one with the father in all theories and 
practices, the tie between them through 
all their married life, one of singukr 
strength and tenderness. 
l\ As to the boy's education, at twelve 
he had finished the course laid out in the 
public schools of Camden, the real edu- 
cation, however, in the home itself in 
which artists, musicians, thinkers and 
workers of all orders came and went, 
each the expounder of some live question, 
social, political, ethical, musical, artistic, 
pausing often as the father's beautiful 
baritone voice rolled out some apposite 
quotation from the poets of his own 
country, Groethe, Schiller or Lessing. 

Religious liberty naturally as might 
be expected came first in the education 
of the children. Several of them went 
from time to time to a Baptist Sunday- 
school, and discussed gravely the views 
brought home from it, and later, when 
the older ones seceded, and flouted the 
younger sister because she remained 
faithful, the father said dedsively, ** Let 
her alone, children. She must work 



ttiings out for hersdf. Tliat is the only 
way for any of us. We must have 
freedom." It was to thb end that 
through all their lives neither father nor 
mother connected themselves with any 
religious movement, historic or revolu- 
tionary, choosing the term Freethinkers 
as the most comprehensive statement of 
their attitude, and training their children 
to give it its noblest significance. 

IVom the hour the boy could read at 
all he had been a devourer of eveiy order 
of book, and before he was out of his 
teens they numbered thousands, crit- 
ical journals and reviews included, and 
a set of scrap-books now invaluable 
is still preserved, holding the best work 
of critics like George Ripley and the 
higher school of American journalists 
and men of letters. Life from eaiiiest 
childhood up was a serious business, 
and the boy played far less than the man 
has learned to do. An older sister's 
memory oi him is as ''a beautiful, rather 
over-sensitive child, his great blue eyes 
always seeming to be looking a little in 
advance of the rest of us," and the man's 
eyes have never lost the fashion of their 
(jiildhood. 

Somewhere in this earlier period the 
boy Horace remembers walking to the 
ferry holding Walt Whitman's hand, his 
smcdl 1^ keeping such pace as they 
could with the giant's at his side, a 
familiar friend, for the poet came and 
went freely in the house during the fre- 
quent visits to Camden while his mother 
was stiU living there, and shared in the 
unceasing talk and discussion which 
marked Qie family life. It is this walk, 
however, that stands out as the first 
conscious sense of intimate relationship, 
though years passed before Camden 
became actually the home of Whitman. 
Later on both sought to determine actual 
dates, but never could, and as the 
younger man questioned one day, ''Just 
now do you suppose it came about — this 
relation of ours?" Walt, after a pause, 
said quietly, "It didn't come about, 
Horace. ^I think it always vfas."^wv lC 
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Long before this the same order of 
training that made Whitman an admirable 
(Nrinter, and judge of all that constitutes 
the best work in all phases of that trade, 
had become the boy's also, from twelve 
to sixteen in a printing office, all this 

E receded while he was still in schod by 
aving an evening newspaper route. At 
this time the father had a stationeiy 
store in Camden and the son hdped tal^ 
care of this, sharing later in lithographic 
work, the father and an elder brother 
working together in the art-room of the 
Wells and Hope Company in Philadel- 
phia. For a time the father greatly 
desired to see this son a portrait painter, 
and the boy, who had shown some 
talent, copied pictures and drew from 
casts and from life, but never with the 
power demanded by the critical eye of 
the philosophic parent, to whom it soon 
became dear that this nature must work 
out in its own lines unshaped by any 
direction save that of life itself. 

Bookkeeping and its inflexible routine 
fdlowed, with a period of acting as 
paymaster in a factory, and later 
on twelve years in a bank, but in each and 
all of these occupations every chink of 
spare time for personal life still given to 
reading, the scrap-books of most catholic 
contents still accumulating, the father's 
tastes and studies repeating themselves 
in the son. 

''Profoundly serious. Looking at life 
with curiously deep observant eyes," 
insists one who knew his early manhood 
best, but the older friends at times look 
a little incredulous. 

"Traubel serious?" said one of the 
intimates to a questioner. "Why, yes, 
on one side, certainly— that of his beliefs. 
No going back on diem, but he is about 
the best comrade, the best exponent of an 
all-round good fellow, I've ever come 
across ; off on a long tramp, for instance, 
where he out-tramps us aU, strong as an 
ox and never tired," and the man himself 
admits, "Why, yes, since I've learned to 
play a little I dare say I am rather 
more of a good fellow. It took a good 



while, though, to find out that I had 
any r^t to play." 

"How was he when you first b^an to 
know him ? " one questioned the charm- 
ing young wife whom he married in 1891 
and whose name stands as associate 
editor <rf The Conservator. 

"Horace? Oh, he was as excessivdy 
correct in dress as he is lawless now — a 
long-tailed Prince Albert as the time 
demanded, Derby hat and all the rest, 
saying straight out anything and every- 
thing he thought with no regard for mere 
fedings and thinking he owed it to truth 
to do this. But they all loved him. He 
has always been loved." 

A short period of mourning that he 
had not had a formal college training had 
preceded this marriage, and he records 
at one point in the second volume of 
With Whitman in Camden^ Whitman's 
sunmiary of the advantages of precisely 
such a training as his to-be biographer 
received : 

" I said to Whitman, * I used to regret 
that I missed going to college.' *You 
regret it no longer ? ' * I see now that I 
was in luck.' *Grood for you. You 
were in luck. You made a providential 
escape. For a fellow with your rebd 
independence, with your ability to take 
care of yourself, with your almost nasty 
resolution to go your own road, a cdl^e 
is not necessary — would, in fact, be a 
monster mountain of obstruction. As 
between a university course anyhow, and 
a struggle of the right sort in the quick 
of every-day life, the life course would 
beat the university course every time." 

"*So you were four years in a printing 
office?' he said, questioning, at another 
time. *Good! Good! That 's better than 
so many years at the university. There 
is an indispensable something gathered 
from such an experience: it lasts out life. 
After aU, the best things escape; skip the 
universities.' " 

" Skipping the universities," never ham- 
pered or hindered expression, and first 
in general work, reviewing, etc., and then 
special editorials fp^.J^ ]^etpe,©^Pl?^ 
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ioeaUkf a weekly, which Mr. Charles 
Slack desired to make a daily and made a 
formal off^ to the young writer to take 
a permanent position as its literary 
editor with residence there. This at first 
had seemed the open door to a future that 
best suited his desires. Then some 
subtle instinct made him hesitate and at 
last decline, and this with no regrets. 
Any other decision would have lost to the 
world the most vital piece of biography 
in modem times, for shortly after, 
Traubel formed the habit of writing out 
full report of the evening's talk with 
Whitman, his extraordinary memory, 
admitting of a record as faithful as a 
stenographic report: an American Bos- 
well but with eyes that searched the 
deepest soul of the man he loved, a feat 
far beyond any power of the smaller soul 
that (jironided Johnson. 

From the b^inning Whitman was 
reader and critic of the younger man's 
work, and said to him one evening: 

**I am watching your pieces as they 
appear in the papers and magazines, 
reading them all: you are on the right 
tack — you will get somewhere. I do n't 
seem to have any advice to give you 
except, periiaps, this: Be natural, be 
natural, be natural. Be a damned fool, 
be wise if you must (ca n't help it), be 
anything only be natural. Almost any 
writer who is willing to be himsdf will 
amount to something — because we all 
amount to something, to about the same 
thing at the roots. The trouble mostly 
is that writers become writers and cease 
to be men; writers reflect writers, writers 
again reflect writers, until the man is 
worn thin, worn throu^. You seem to 
want to be honest with yourself. I 'm 
sure I could n't think of a better thing 
ior any one." 

It was soon evident to Whitman that 
in this worshiping yet clear-headed, 
dear-judging young fellow most of whose 
evenings and Sundays were for many 
years given to the invalid's service, he had 
a coming biographer. The blood-pois<m- 
ing contracted during the poet's strenu- 



ous years of hospital service in handling 
a specially bad case of gangrene, had 
brought on the semi-paralytic condition 
with other equally serious complications, 
and the free offering of the life and 
ungrudging services of the younger man, 
a creature of absolute health, a day's 
sickness even now unknown, and a 
superb vitality that seems to emanate 
from him, was Whitman's greatest gift 
and solace in the long years of suffering 
and slow decline. The heavy eyes lighted 
at his appearance even if no spoken word 
accented the relief which had voice one 
evening in the words: "The instant you 
came into the room and hung your hat 
on the bed-post I felt better. How do 
you account for that, Horace ?" 

It was at almost the banning of this 
period that he said on the night of 
October 29, 1888: 

"You will be speaking of me many a 
time after I am dead; do not be afntid 
to tell the truth, any sort of truth, good 
or bad, for or against, only be afraid 
not to tell the truth," and the reply came, 
"I promise not to send you down in 
history wearing another man's dothes." 
He nodded and said fervently, "That's 
all I could ask, Horace." 

The extraordinarily vital quality of the 
two volumes now brfore the public evi- 
dences how faithfuUy the promise has 
been kept. Whitman's deep dislike to 
even ordinaiy questioning was often in 
the way, the utmost tact required not to 
show any undue eagerness, and Whitman 
well aware of this commented on it one 
evening: 

"Horace, you are the only person in 
the worid whose questions I tolerate. 
Questions are my bke noir; even you at 
times, danm you, try me, but I answer 
your questions because you seem to me 
to have a superior right to ask them, 
if any one has, which may be doubted. 
Cross-examinations are not in the terms 
of our contract, but you do certainly 
sometimes put me through the fire in 
great shi^." He laughed. "Now, Hor- 
ace, you see how much I^jlcife^^xwti^¥«fi 
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have extorted my last secret. You have 
made me tell you why you are an excep- 
tional person; you have forced from me 
an avowal of affection.'' Later he added, 
•* Horace, how happens it you fell to my 
lot — you being just what you aie — now 
in my need? Who can teU? There 
certainly was a divinity that shaped this 
end." 

The necessity in his own mind for as 
absolute truth as words could cany was 
always with him. ** It won't be long, and 
I will be dead and gone; then they will 
hale you into court — ^put you in the 
witness-box^ply you with questions — 
try to mix you up with questions; this 
Walt Whitman — tnis scamp poet — thb 
arch-pretender — What did you make him 
out to be ? And you will have to answer 
— and be sure you answer honest, so help 
youGodr 

It b clear there w^re plenty of diffi- 
culties in the way, but it was as Whitman 
had himself said to a sister of the chron- 
icler: ''Affnes, Horace has wonderful 
intuition; he divines me, perceives me, 
almost before I divine, perceive myself." 

Fullest perception and understanding 
were there, but there was method also 
recorded in the first volume: 

''My method all along has been not to 
trespass and not to ply him too closely 
with questions necessary or unnecessary. 
When a lull occurs I sometimes get him 
going again by making a remark that 
is not a question. Other times we sit 
together for long periods of silence, 
neither saying anything. One evening 
during which we had not done much 
more than sit together, he on his chair and 
I on his bed, he said, *We have had a 
beautiful talk — a beautiful talk.' I caUed 
it a Quaker talk. He smiled quietly. 
*That wiU describe it. But, oh, how 
precious ! ' At another time as we parted 
for the night he said, as he took my hand 
and pressed it fervently, *I am in luck. 
Are you ? I guess God just sent us for 
each other.' Another good night had 
the words, *We are growing nearer 
together. That 's all there is in life for 



people— just to grow near together." 

Later on, as helplessness increased, a 
tacit agreement made Traubd his partner 
and hdper with the books which were to 
appear in special editions. ** I fed some- 
how as if you had consecrated yourself to 
me, Horace," he said at this time, and 
the thought remained with him. 

"Horace, I do believe you 're the only 
one of the fellows — of idl, of all — who 
is willing to let me do as I please." 
"That 's not because I always aeree with 
you," was the reply. He lauded and 
replied, " I know, I know, but you nev^r 
interfere, you never push in, you never 
take me by the neck and shake the life 
out of me for disagreeing with you about 
the use of commas, or the sizes of mar- 
gins, or the colors of muslins on the backs 
of books." 

Steady helper at every turn for all 
this later work. Whitman's gratitude 
finds expression over and over. "How 
can I pay my debt to you ?" he asked 
oftai, and as if seeking some method, and 
the quiet helper, simply asked in return, 
"How can I pay my debt to you ?" and 
records at this point, " He took my hand, 
pressed it, then said, *How can we?* I 
finally suggested, * Let 's pair off, and 
say no more about it on eitner side.' He 
nodded a smiling assent. 'You have a 
way sometimes of settling my difficulties 
for me. Yes. Let 's pair off. It 's eajsy 
for love to pair off,' he said. He added, 
* It 's easy for love to do miracles.' " 

It was but a little later, that he wrote 
in a special edition of the Leave* of Grose, 

"to HORACE TRAUBEL FBOM HIS FBIEND 
THE AUTHOR. 

"It is now for fifteen years we have been 
acquainted, and the last year cements us 
together by services and faithfulness on 
your part toward me, in bringing out 
my books and in personal kindness to 
me in my obstinate sickness, imprison- 
ment and disablement. Take this book, 
dear Horace, a special memento of these 
days in the future, and prayer for you 
from me. 
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jt^'^'Notbing h^*e of the passive acceptance 
of all benefits, h^*e and tb^*e held to be 
the poet's habitual attitude. On the con- 
trarjy hardly a day passed without some 
positive recognition not always in words 
but in a sudden lifting of the eyes, a 
pressure of the hand or a smile and a nod 
of pleasure. But the wise young helper 
knew well that in this unconstrained 
daily intercourse, he was the gainer hour 
by hour, though for long it had not 
occurred to him that the daily record of 
talk meant more than his own happiness 
in giving fixed form to the fleeting word. 
The astonishing mass of material accumu- 
lated in this way, forms but one phase of 
always increasing activities, all of them 
making for the liberalizing of thou^t in 
the city where his work goes cm. Founds 
and one of the officers of the Contempo- 
my Qub, and abo one of the founders of 
the Ethical Society he presently became 
editor of the unique monthly, The Con- 
96Tvator^ the greater part of die contents 
hb own contribution. His method with 
words is oft^i criticized, for many who 
know only the name insist that a man of 
education and cultivation would choose 
smoother flow for his periods. But if the 
abrupt forms sometimes disconcert the 
reader, the thou^t carries him on, and 
soon he is ready to admit that American 
journalism or even the prominent maga- 
zine and review can but seldom com- 
pare with it in actual living quality, in 
power and rugged individuality. His 
Chants Communal^ now in German and 
to be translated into Dutch, is far less 
known here than abroad, and this is true 
also of his poems, all holding the same 
deep quality. It throbs with passionate 
appeal for thedowntroddenof all theearth, 
the problem of many an age. Capital and 
Labor, having a handling in which Marx 
himself would delight. Tenderness, gen- 
tleness, deep, wise understanding are all 
in it, yet no less an indignation so intense 
and burning that it might well scorch 
the page that holds it. To thousands he 
has become not merely torch-bearer but 
the torch itself, throwing its light into 



shadowy^places, certain that dawn has 
already come and that the world is on its 
way to a life that will hold Love the ruler 
and Justice the law. -^^t^'^ '? 

Chants Communal appeared in Munich 
in 1907 translated by Otto Lessing, a 
well-known author and essayist, at (me 
time in this country as college professor, 
and he writes in a letter, announcing the 
free sale of the book: 

"Whatever you write makes my heart 
beat and makes me wish to have my 
Germans know you. Your magndiism, 
your manly faith, your sincerity, would 
do so mudb good here, where even the 
Socialists are ^o far from that love your 
Chants call for." 

This is the impression produced by one 
phase of his woric, but as book reviewer 
there is an equally distinct personality 
in all he does. In those years of con- 
stant discussion with Whitman, on men, 
measures, literature and everything eke 
under the heavens, he came to an unerring 
judgment of quality, and alndes th^*e, 
adding keen analysis and sympathy as 
keen, the soul of the book made dear, 
his business to do the utmost justice to 
both book and reader. Always he is 
more interested in causes than in reputa- 
tions—in talking about the truth than in 
shining as an artist, preferring to let the 
artist go any time in favor of the man, a 
fact of which he himself says it may have 
delayed but certainly has fortified his 
literary developmoit. 

The Conservator in its present form was 
started in 1890, but was the natural 
outgrowth of a monthly sent out for nine 
previous years as the organ not only of 
the Ethical Society, but of all liberal 
movements in Philadelphia. As Whit- 
man's partner and now one of his lit- 
erary executors he had a large share 
in die editing of the volume. In Be 
Wait Whitman^ a quarto including the 
essays and addresses made at the burial 
of the poet, and there are other smaller 
pieces of work to testify to his indus- 
try, an industry so untiring that he 
is a problem to the ordinary worker. 
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Those who know his life» his o^nflow* 
ing vitality, biB boundless eoistgj mnd 
activity, find that his day's work nearly 
doubles the usual time, since he sleeps 
never more than six, usually but four or 
five hours, the power of "self -recupera- 
tion'' as Professor James has called it, 
absdutely his own. People come and 
go in the old rooms on Walnut street, 
where most of his work is done, and 
where he is composite, proof-read^ 
and editor in one, a ready ear for ev^i an 
unwelcome visitor with no definite mes- 
sage, his own marvelous cheer and 
strength, shared by all who call upon it. 
A good deal oi music, a play now and 
then, for actors love him and get from 
him many a hint lot their own work — a 
ball game on Saturday afternoon so long 
as the ball season lasts, and always the 
life of the streets, the human faces, the 
s^ise of comradeship with aU life that 
Whitman knew to the core, and that 
this successor of his by divine rig^t will 
know to the end. 

What is the motive power in this life, 
careless, it seems, of recognition, going 
its way unperturbed, jesting at difficulties, 
and rendering unceasing services to all 
who need? In part, this is tempera- 
mental, a natural endowment, but there 
is a deeper reason and in it is also one 
secret of the intense sympathy, the kin- 
ship between himself and Whitman. A 
generation ago the experience mi^t 
come under the head of "mere mysti- 
cism, mostly delusion." But those who 
have watched the broad^ng outlook 
in all psychological study, and who are 
familiar especiidly with die work of our 
leading psychologist, Prctfessor William 
James, of Harvard, will recaU his sum- 
maiy of Cosmic Consciaumess as defined 
and illustrated in a unique volume by 
the late Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke, 
long a special authority in these direc- 
tions, and quoted from freely in James' 
remarkable series of lectures given in 
1906 at Edinburgh, known as the Gi£Pord 
Lectures, and now in book form under 



the title. Varieties in ReKgume Experience. 
Some fifty ilhi str a li fe cases are given 
in the second part of Dr. Bncke's remark- 
able book; Whitman's in full, and that 
of Horace Traubel fdlowing later on. 
In Whitman's case all future bought and 
expression were saturated with the faith 
bom in him, but illumined and strength- 
ened by this experioice, its sum in the 
lines in Leaves of Grass: . 

"Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace 

and joy and knoidedge that pass all the art and 

argument of the earth. 
And! know that the hand of God is the elder hand 

ci my own. 
And I know that the spirit of God is the eldest 

brother of m j own. 
And that all the men ever bom are also my brothers, 

• . . and the women my sisters and lovers, 
. l^And that a kelson d creation is love.** 

In the same fashion and with mudi the 
same results the younger man came into 
the same' possession, his own words, as 
written to Dr. Bucke, best giving the 
heart of the experience. 

** That overwhelming night (May, 1889), 
as I leaned over the railing of the ferry- 
boat, lost this world for another, and in 
the anguish and joy of a few minutes 
saw things heretofore withheld from me 
revealed. Those who have hud such an 
encounter will understand what this 
means ; others will not, or will, perhaps, 
only realize it by intimation. I could not 
separate the {^ysical and spiritual ot 
that moment. My physical body went 
throu^ the 'experience of a disappear- 
ance in spiritual light. All severe lines in 
the front of phenom^ia relaxed. I was 
one with God, Love, the Universe, arrived 
at last face to face with myself. I was 
sensible of peculiar moral and mental 
disturbances and readjustment?* There 
was an immediateness to it aU^— an indis- 
soluble unity of the several energies of 
my being in one force. I was no more 
boating it on a river than winging it in 
space or taking star leaps, a traveler from 
one to another on the peopled orbs. 
While I stood there the boat had got into 
the sUp and was almost ready to go out 
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again. A deck-hand who knew me came 
up and tapped me on the shoulder. . . . 
' Do n't you intend going oflf the boat ? ' he 
asked. And he added when I faced him 
and said, *Yes': 'You look wonderfully 
well and happy to-night, Mr. Traubel.' 
I did not see Walt tiU the next day, 
evening. In the meantime I had lived 
through twenty-four hours of ecstacy 
mixed with some doubt as to whether I 
had not a crack in my skull and gone 
mad rather than have fallen under some 
light and made a discovery. But the 
firet words Walt addressed to me wh«i I 
sallied into his room were reassuring: 

* Horace, you have the look of great 
happiness on your face to-night. Have 
you had a run of good luck?' I sat 
down and tried in a few words to indicate 
that I had had a run of good luck, 
though not perhaps the good luck he had 
in mind for me at the moment. He did 
not seem at all surprised at what I told 
him, merely remarking as he put his hand 
on my shoulder and looked into my eyes : 

* I knew it would come to you.' I suggest- 
ed, * I have been wondering all day if I am 
not crazy.' He laughed gravely. 'No, 
sane. Now at last you are sane.' . . . 
If you take my verse. Illumination^ and 
try to get it statistically languaged, you 
will find that I have expressed a series 
of profound significance to all who have 
been similarly blessed. I find that my 
members are no more at war with each 
other. When I was a youngster I read 



my way vigorously and sympathetically 
back especially Into Oriental literature of 
the religious class — ^blazed a path for the 
spirit. After 1889 (a hiatus in such 
reading having intervened) I found my- 
self driven into that old world again 
to review my original impressions. 
The new light had made my voyage 
easier and more richly endowed its fruits. 
Once I felt that rdigions were all of 
them religions of despair: now I saw 
that no religion despairs — ^that all religion 
before it becomes and as soon as it ceases 
to be an affair of intuitions, resolves 
itself essentially into light and immor- 
tality." 

This is part of the record, and a poem 
written later holds, like Whitman's al- 
ready quoted, the same white flame of 
conviction, and ecstacy: 

"Crod! I am drded — ^I am drunk with the 
influx of life — 
Wheeled in your orbit — ffiven the word I would 

speak yet must withhold, 
Leaving you, O my broths, each one to say it for 
yovaSdi. 

''Brothers, worlds I greet you! 
The wheel turns, the boundless prospect opens : 
All, all complicate — ^the light bearing limitlessly 

the burdens of all. 
Do you think that you are missed — that the 

large heart beats not for you ? 
That somewhere on the road you must faint and 

die? 
Struiffth will be given for all jrour need. 
And the weakest, when the night comes which is 

the day. 
Will greet the King, a giant in stature and grace.'* 

Helen Campbell. 

New York City. 



THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

CHURCH. 

Bt Elmer Gret. 



THE RAPID growth of Christian 
Science during the last few years 
and the chance of its equally rapid 
growth in the future, make the question 
of the character of its church edifices one 



architecture whether they are interested 
in Christian Science of not. Any one 
who has been observant must realize 
that the architectural aspect of our cities 
is being continually infiuenced by the 



that should attract all lovers of irood rapid multiplication of the churches of> 
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this denomination. Many of these struc- 
tures are very commendable in design, 
a few are unusually fine examples of 
church architecture, while it should be 
admitted that many might have been 
better. A truism is, that the healthful 
progress of any art is furthered by intel- 
ligent criticism, by discussion between 
those who have acquired a more or 
less reliable judgment in such matters. 
Though tastes wiU differ even among 
critics, without the standard which the 
consensus of their intelligent critical 
opinions create, there would be no stable 
basis upon which to appraise the values 
of art. 

Christian Scientists are slow to criticise, 
and architectural discussion does not 
enter into the text of their religious 
periodicals. Very little on the subject 
of their architecture has so far appeared 
in print. This article will attempt to 
discuss some points which heretofore 
seem either to have been misstated or not 
covered. 

In order properly to consider the style 
in which these edifices should be built, 
it should first be borne in thought that 
Christian Science is, or at least claims 
to be the type of Christianity taught by 
Jesus. Ever since the formation of the 
first Christian Church there have been 
religions making a similar claim and it is 
no part of the present purpose to decide 
whether they were or were not what they 
claimed to be, or whether Christian 
Science is such. The pertinent fact here 
is that the latter faith does not pretend 
to be anything better than the religion of 
Jesus and that every Christian religion has 
also at least striven to be the same thing. 

In the year 1 A. D. most of the world 
was pagan in its belief, and this belief 
found its most conspicuous architectural 
expression in the temples of ancient 
Greece. Jesus' followers first worshiped 
in cellars, in attics, in any places where 
they could safely congregate; but finally 
they became strong enough to erect 
houses of worship of their own, the first 
Christian church edifices. These early 



Christian churches foUowed the Roman 
basilicas in form and these basilicas 
were not churches but halls of justice. 
This borrowed form for a church had, 
in the course of centuries of devdopment, 
several noteworthy culminations in style, 
which distinctly showed that its buildings 
were to be used as churches and not as 
law courts. One of these styles was the 
Renaissance, a revival of old Roman and 
Greek architecture which reached its 
highest perfection in such churches as 
St. Peter's in Rome, or Santa Maria 
della Salute in Venice. Another was 
the Romanesque, which is distinguish- 
able by its liberal use of the round arch 
and the vault. Later on the Romanesque 
merged into the Gothic. The Gothic, 
almost losing sight of the motifs of Greek 
or pagan architecture, developed the 
arch and the vault to a high state of per- 
fection, and reached its culminating 
glory in the cathedrals of France and 
England. 

Nothing that has been done in church 
architecture since has equaled some 
of these original Renaissance, Roman- 
esque and Gothic cathedrals and churches 
in point of beauty. They may well be 
taken as models, therefore, so far as their 
style is concerned, in designing Christian 
churches of to-day. This is not, how- 
ever, what has always been done with 
Christian Science churches. Many of 
them have attempted the Greek idea 
in their designs, various reasons being 
given for it. An objection commonly 
raised to the Gothic style is that it stands 
for the form and ceremony of the Ortho- 
dox church. It is contended that Christ- 
tian Science is a considerable remove 
from Orthodox thought, and that this 
difference should show in the style of its 
church edifices. But the Renaissance 
stands for orthodox thought as truly as 
does the Gothic, as witness St. Peter's 
in Rome and numberless other Renais- 
sance churches that have been built and 
are used to-day by one or another of the 
orthodox church forms. It is also said 
that the idealisna of ^^ratQs^.pr^phed 
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in pagan temple days, was nearer to the 
Christian idealism of Christian Science 
than is much of the later religion calling 
itself Christian, and that for this reason 
the Greek temples might appropriately 
be used as motifs for Christian Science 
architecture. But Greek historians tell 
us that the rank and file of the ancient 
Greeks were not at all the kind of people 
who were likely to have been followers of 
Socrates. They worshiped the gods 
and the oracles and participated in 
obscene rites. It is a question whether 
Socrates ever used the Greek temples 
for the purpose of promulgating his phil- 
osophy. And even if he did, even if we 
assume that the Grepk temples stand 
for the thought of a few exceptional 
Greeks, a return from orthodox Chris- 
tian thought to theirs would as a recent 
writer in the Christian Science Journal 
(May, 1908, p. 75) made clear, be no 
advance. 



Notwithstanding this fact at least one 
article has appeared stating that the 
Greek type of edifice is symbolical of 
Christian Science. We are glad to be 
able to give the opinion of a prominent 
Christian Scientist that there is abso- 
lutely no authority for such statement. 
He writes: "Mrs. Eddy has not, to my 
knowledge, even suggested that such a 
type be considered Christian Science 
architecture. The original Mother 
Church, built in 1894, upon Mrs. Eddy's 
suggestion and upon which she devoted 
much time and energy is Romanesque. 
The church in Concord, her gift, erected 
in her home city, dedicated in 1904, is a 
Gothic edifice. The immense new edi- 
fice of the Mother Church, dedicated in 
June, 1906, is of Italian Renaissance. 
These three buildings, one her gift and 
the other two suggested by her, seem to 
show that she has preferred the type of 
building which, wlj^ .f^p^t,^,^., a 
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truth, earnest clinging to all 
of that truth then discerned; 
and were it not for those earnest 
eflforts toward perpetuating 
Christianity, Christian Science 
might not be known to-day. 
Symbolism has been used by 
Christian Scientists in places, 
and with a freedom which 
should go far toward warranting 
its further use. In the original 
Mother Church the "Director's 
Rose Window" is almost en- 
tirely symbolic. In Mrs . Eddy's 
room is another window of that 
nature. " Instead of sjmibolism 
declining with the growth of 
Christian Science," writes one 
Christian Scientist, " I feel that 
the case will be exactly the reverse; that 
there will be other symbols added to 
those that have accumulated during the 
last nineteen hundred years, for Christian 
Science will find new expressions and 
will take from those of the past the ones 
which appeal to it as higher types by 
their suggestiveness of spirituality." 

The whole subject of style for Chris- 
tian Science churches rests upon the 
question of how much Christian Science 
is allied to other Christian denominations. 
On this point Mrs. Eddy has said: "As 
the ages advance in spirituality Christian 
Science will be seen to depart from the 
trend of other Christian denominations 
in no wise except by increase of spirit- 
uality." (Miscellaneous Writings, p. 21.) 
Since Christian Scientists will be the 
last to question this statement, does it 
not seem that their edifices should foUow 
the styles of other Christian churches? 
More than that, should they not, if pos- 
sible, be an improvement upon, a per- 
fection, of the beauty of those styles? 
Surely they should show that Christian 
Scientists as a class sympathize with the 
Christian history of the past, should 
impress outsiders as being the buildings 
of a great and permanent Christian 
church organization rather than those 
of a society having limited sympathies 
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distance that no inscription or title can 
be observed upon its face, is known 
immediately as a church edifice. 

''Arguing the question from the point 
of the reflection of religion upon archi- 
tecture it can truly be said that the Greek 
style of architecture is no more the inter- 
pretation of Christian Science into archi- 
tecture than is the New England meeting- 
house. If the Greek type for Christian 
churches had not appeared in this 
country or in Europe, and Christian 
Scientists were the first to erect such 
edifices then there might be some excuse 
for stating that they feel it to be typical 
of their religious belief. But scattered 
over this country and over Europe are 
hundreds of churches of other denomina- 
tions built after the Greek style. 

One writer has objected to the Gothic 
style because of its "symbolism." But 
all forms of art are symbolic, anything 
that expresses thought: language, music, 
all styles of architecture. The Bible 
is full of it, the Book of Revelations is 
almost entirely made up of it. It is not a 
question of symbolism, but of the kind 
of thought expressed by it. The Gothic, 
for centuries stood for the only form of 
Christianity then existing. True, it was 
not Christian Science; but much of it 
was sincere reaching out for the Christ 
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and hence limited capacities for good. 
Unless they do plainly tell this it should 
be easy to see how even the religion they 
represent might often be misjudged 
in consequence. 

The Grecian style would be more 
acceptable with many for the purpose 
if it lent itself more readily to modem 
churchly expression. But the plan of 
a Greek temple was so entirely different 
from that of a Christian Science church 
plan that it cannot consistently be used 
as a model for the latter. The arch, the 
vault and the dome, for instance, were 
unknown to the Greeks. Their columns 
and in fact, their entire buildings were 
enormous in scale compared with what 
are required nowadays. They did not 
superimpose one story upon another as 
is now done, and their temple halls 
were always entered from the level. 
What has resulted when the Grecian 
style has been attempted for Science 

FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST;. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 

JOHN GALEN HOWARD. ARCHriECT. 
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churches is really a nondescript, much 
more nearly resembling the work of the 
Romans than that of the Greeks. Some 
examples of it, skilfully handled, have 
been effective, but few are readily dis- 
tinguishable as Christian churches and 
some are travesties on Greek architec- 
ture. (See Encyclopedia Americana^ 
"Architecture," by Rus|ell Sturgis.) 

Just where the Renais^nce, the Gothic^, 
or some other appropriate style should 
be used is, perhaps, often a matter of 
taste, but it also should frequently be 
governed by environment. The style 
of most of our business buildings is of 
either Roman or Greek origin (com- 
monly grouped together under the term 
"Qassic"). Su<£ surroundings, and 
especially if they include tall office- 
buildings are apt to overpower the more 
delicate beauty of Gothic design; and 
often, in such cases, the Classic would be 
more appropriate. ^iBze^^^I?^ f^ 
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required to shed snow they may be made 
less steep than those of colder climates 
and because in such countries protection 
from the sun's rays is often desirable, 
cornices should project further. In Cal- 
ifornia, suggestions of the architecture 
of Spain, Italy and Mexico (where sim- 
ilar climatic conditions prevail) have 
been so successfully interwoven with 
some architectural work as to have 
excited widespread admiration, and even 
to have given rise to the idea that there 
is being created there a distinctly local 
style. 

There is a practical side to Christian 
Science, which finds expression in its 
church edifices. They are to some extent, 
not alone places of worship, but also 
places where its healing work is often 
discussed. That is, Christian Scientists 
seem to have more reason than do most 
people for the informal chat after church 
meetings. These conditions have been 
met in many cases by the adoption of a 
vestibule or foyer enlaiged over that 
usuaUy provided in Christian churches. 
Oftentimes the basement or ground 
floor has been used for the purpose, the 
main auditorium above being approached 
through it by means of a stair-well or 
wells, cut through the center of the seating 
apace. A better way of accomplishing the 
same result is to have the stairways lead 
into a vestibule above, from which 
vestibule the auditorium is entered; 
the object being to have the auditorium 
and its approach both on the same level. 
The most effective way is to have the 



entrance, the foyer, and the auditorium 
all on the same floor, but it requires more 
room, and consequently, sometimes a 
larger lot and increased expenditure. 
At least the arrangement by which the 
stair-wells are cut up through the audi- 
torium floor, should be avoided, as it is an 
undignified way of entering a large audi- 
ence room and especially a church. 

The church at Concord is a good way- 
mark. It is distinctly a Christian church. 
That it was done by one of the best firms 
in the country is attested by their recently 
winning against several distinguished 
competitors the commission for plan- 
ning the Union Theological Seminary of 
New York. Many other cities also have 
Science churches that are a credit to them 
and to Christian Science. Recently there 
seems t6 be a desire to return to first 
principles. Many Scientists, as well as 
many others who are interested in 
Christian Science, have not been alto- 
gether proud of some of its architecture, 
and feel that its edifices should look less 
like library buildings, lecture-halls or 
banks than many of them do. 

Brooklyn is soon to have a good 
Romanesque church. San Francisco has 
had plans drawn for a large Gothic 
edifice, which promises well. It is to 
be hoped that as Christian Science con- 
tinues to grow, its architecture, by 
expressing more clearly a broad Christian 
character may also grow — in truth and 
hence in real beauty. 

Elmer Grey. 

Los Angeles, CaJifomia. 
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BACK-YARD GARDEN OF G. W. WATTLES, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA. 

ELMER GREY AND HIS DREAM OF A NEW-WORLD 

ARCHITECTURE. 

AN EDITORIAL SKETCH. 



AMERICANS as a rule little realize 
the upward-impelling influence of 
noble art on man and nation. Indeed, 
we as a people have been so concerned 
in subduing the primeval forest, in cul- 
tivating the virgin prairie, in wresting 
from nature her hoarded wealth buried 
deep in earth or hidden in mountain 
recesses, and in harnessing the subtle 
elements that they might do the bidding 
of commerce and manufacture, that not 
only our artistic appreciation but our 
very sense of moral proportion has been 
dulled. It is only of late that a consid- 
erable number of the more thoughtful of 
our people have come to realize that per- 
manent greatness or enduring civiliza- 
tion demands that excessive devotion to 
material acquisition or the sordid spirit 
of money-getting shall give place to the 
higher demands of life. While there was 



a time when the thought of the people 
necessarily had to be given chiefly to the 
provision of creature comforts and the 
acquiring of material means, that day 
has passed and the hour has arrived 
when, if the Republic is to take its place 
among the peoples who build on solid 
foundations, the material demands must 
yield to those things which nourish man 
on the higher plane of his being — ^to the 
culture and development of the ethical, 
esthetic and rational sides of life; to 
spiritual, artistic and philosophical or 
scientific advance. Utility is vital to 
progress, but utility, if made a be-all 
and end-all, is fatal to true greatness; 
and the time has come in this great and 
rich young land when the ideal of justice 
or the concept of the Golden Rule, with 
its creed of "all for all," or the greatest 
good for all, must take the place of the 
ideal of war or victory at the expense of 
others' ruin— the ^j^^fJJ^^pian 
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for himself " ; and this noble ethical con- 
cept must be companioned by the culti- 
vation of art or appreciation for the beau- 
tiful, in order to satisfy the profound 
yearnings of man's nature for satisfaction 
in such a way that the soul shall be nour- 
ished. 

There is a beauty that exalts and 
refines, and there is a counterfeit beauty 
that ministers to the lower side of life, 
educating men downward rather than 
upward. The new demand is that we 
have a noble art for America that shall 
be instinct with moral idealism; an art 
that first of all is sincere and true and 
whose atmosphere shall be wholesome 
and uplifting as are the glories of nature 
and the great masters' works of a Phidias, 
a Michael Angelo, a Raphael, a Bach, or 



GILBERT E. PERKINS' RESIDENCE 

PASADENA. CALIFORNIA. 

MYRON HUNT A ELMER GREY, ARCHITECTS. 

a Wagner; an art that shall be worthy of 
the masters of other days who wrought 
the greatest creations in architecture, in 
sculpture, in painting and in poetry. 

II. 

For a score of years the editor of The 
Arena has striven to awaken the people 
to a recognition of the importance of an 
all-comprehensive and worthy art for 
the New World; and from time to time 
we have called attention to the work of 
typical representatives of the new spirit — 
men who, like St. Gaudens, Elwell and 
Partridge in sculpture; J. J. Enneking 
in painting; Edwin Markham in poetry; 
and Professor S. S. Curry in oratory or 
the science of the spoken word, are blazing 
the way for a greater America, kj^^wl^^ 
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This month we wish to call attention to 
one of our architects who in like manner 
is doing an important pioneer work — 
a man who not only enjoys an enviable 
eminence on the Pacific coast, but whose 
strong, original and artistic designs have 
already won for him a national reputation. 

In Elmer Grey, of the firm of Mjrron 
Hunt and Elmer Grey, of Los Angeles, 
we have a fine example of the younger 
American architect under the compulsion 
of moral idealism. He is a typical son 
of the New World. His early architec- 
tural training was largely acquired in 
the oflSces of Ferry and Class, the well- 
known architects of Milwaukee. Twelve 
years were spent with this house, and 
here Mr. Grey's aptitude and enthusiasm 
were soon in evidence, and when the firm 
received the commission for the design- 
ing of two of the largest library buildings 
in the country — the library of Milwaukee 
and the building of the State Historical 
Society in Madison, Elmer Grey assisted 
in designing these noble structures of 
which the people of Wisconsin are so 
justly proud. Both these buildings are 
in the Italian Renaissance style. While 
in Wisconsin the young architect gained a 
considerable reputation for his fine taste 
exhibited in original designs for resi- 
dences. Grace, style and fitness for 
environmeixt were conspicuous character- 
istics of all his work. 



In 1890 he won 
the first prize in a 
competition for a 
water-tower and 
pumping station, 
oflFered by The 
Engineering and 
Building Record of 
New York. 

At this time he 
was still in the of- 
fices of Ferry and 
Class, and during 
the time with this 
firm he spent sever- 
al vacation seasons 
sketching abroad. Two of his water- 
color drawings made during these 
pilgrimages hang in the permanent col- 
lection of the Chicago Art Institute. 

Finally, in quest of health, Mr. Grey 
removed to southern California. Here 
he formed a partnership with Myron 
Hunt, another brillant young architect, 
from the Middle West. Mr. Hunt had 
made a splendid reputation in Chicago 
before removing to California. As both 
these architects are men of genuine artis- 
tic ability, originality and enthusiasm, 
with high ideals and a desire to help 
ennoble the art of the New World, their 
work has steadily gained in appreciation 
among the more discerning of the Pacific 
coast, and recently a number of very 
important works have been entrusted to 
their skill. 

Among these are designs for the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute of Pasadena. The 
buildings of this great educational home 
when completed it is expected will cost 
between two and three million dollars, 
making one of the most beautiful and 
complete groups of technical buildings 
in America as a home for an institute 
that it is expected will rank with the 
greatest technical schools in the world. 
This firm is also at present engaged in 
the designing of a home, garden and 
grounds for a wealthy gentleman's resi- 
dence, which will give a fine opportunity 
uigitized Dy "kjkjkjwlk^ 
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to show what can be done when art 
finds an ideal stage for its setting. The 
home is to he in the Greek style and will 
occupy an imposing site on an estate of 
five hundred acres, dotted with live oaks 
and containing nine miles of finished 
driveway. It overlooks a beautiful val- 
ley and is backed by a range of moun- 
tains rising six thousand feet. 

Another very interesting example of 
residence work entrusted to Messrs. 
Hunt and Grey is the home and gardens 
of Mr. G. W. Wattles, of Hollywood, 
California. We give views showing this 
place when the work was commenced, 
and also views after completion, as fur- 
nishing an admirable illustration of the 
transformation possible when art and the 
methods of modem civilization are em- 
ployed to transform arid and unsightly 
districts into gardens of beauty. 

The above designs are but a few of a 
number of important commissions that 
have been or are being executed by the 
firm of Hunt and Grey, which indicate 
a praiseworthy appreciation on the part 
of the thoughtful citizens of the Pacific 



coast for architects of the first rank who 
have original ideas and the courage to 
strike out from the beaten path of imita- 
tive conventionalism. 

lU. 

Elmer Grey is not only an artist of 
strength, originality and courage, but he 
is a man of strong faith in the future. 
He believes that the New World is des- 
tined to enjoy a great architecture that 
shall be distinctively American, an architec- 
ture that shall be sincere and honest, 
adapted to the life and the varying cli- 
matic and other conditions of our great 
Republic; one that shall be indebted to 
all the greatness that has gone before, but 
that shall be nobly free from servile imita- 
tion. As yet the new architecture is in its 
infancy. We have little more than the 
promise of the coming greatness, but 
enough progress has been made to encour- 
age us in the conviction that architectural 
greatness will follow industrial growth and 
the coming economic freedom and spir- 
itual awakening of the ^^le^oOglc 
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Mr. Grey is one of the few American 
architects who are also finished essayists. 
He has contributed some exceptionally 
able papers to leading architectural jour- 
nals, and in this issue of The Arena 
will be found an able paper from his pen 
on Christian Science architecture, tfiat 
cannot fail to prove of deep interest to our 
readers, though we confess we do not 
personally share his views. To us the 
style of a place of worship is of little 
moment, provided it is nobly simple and 
artistic as are the Grecian models. 
There is much associated with all the 
temples and cathedrals of the past that 
is beautiful, and also much that one 
could wish were different. For example, 
while one may experience profoundly 
religious feelings in Uie presence of some 
of the great cathedrals, others, descend- 
ants from grave Huguenots or Dissenters 
whose ancestors were horribly persecuted 
and tortured and slain for the glory of 



God and with the sanction and 
encouragement of the prelates 
who officiated in those cathe- 
drals, experience far different 
emotions. 

Jerusalem, Greece and Rome 
all contributed noble gifts to 
civilization, and all were re- 
sponsible for many things that 
one cannot regard with feel- 
ings other than those of sorrow 
and regret. Judaism, with its 
noble monotheistic ideal and 
other lofty religious concepts, 
was nevertheless not great 
enough to tolerate the great Pro- 
phet of Nazareth ot to quench 
the terrible spirit of intolerance 
and blind dogmatic bigotry that 
has been one of the most sinister 
features of many intense peoples 
who have^ cherished dogmatic 
religions. 

Greece gave the world a 
noble ethical and metaphysical 
philosophy and a great art, but 
Greece was not great enough to 
appreciate Socrates or noble enough 
to refuse to slay that teacher of exalted 
ethics. 

Rome gave the world concepts of law 
and order in government, and many other 
important contributions to civilization 
and human development, but she was 
not great enough to be just. She strove 
after solidarity in government, but failed 
to recognize the solidarity of human life 
and the demands it imposes ; so she, too, 
became a persecuting spirit and to intol- 
erance she added despotism, cruelty and 
sensual excesses which in time destroyed 
her. 

The age that brought forth the great 
Gothic cathedrals gave us much that 
was helpfully suggestive and much that 
did not make for civilization's advance 
or human happiness. 

What the world to-day, it seems to us^ 
needs to do is to get away from the 

bondage of past associations, as they 

uigitized Dy %^\jkjwlk^ 
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cling to buildings, and seek 

to worship God in spirit and 

in truth. Personally we incline 

to the Greek type, but we feel 

that here, as elsewhere, the 

greatest freedom should obtain 

in the type of building used 

for worship. It should be 

suitable for the need for 

which it is erected. It should 

be simple, artistic, pleasing, 

and as effective as possible for 

the money expended. 

Mr. Grey is not himself a 

Christian Scientist. In answer 

to a question from us on this 

point he wrote: 

"I am not a member of the 

Christian Science Church, but 

am more than willing to say that 

to Christian Science I owe all 

my present health and hap- 
piness. The account of my re- 
covery from a long spell of 

semi-invalidism appeared in the 

Christian Science Sentinel of 

March 2d, 1907. I have also 

contributed articles to the same periodical other benefits received or of my regard 

from time to time expressive either of for the reasonableness of its philosophy as 

compared with 
much current theo- 
logical belief. I 
have the interests 
of the cause so 
much at heart that 
I hope to some day 
see a Christian 
Science architec- 
ture, as much bet- 
ter than much 
current Orthodox 
church work, as is 
its system of met- 
aphysics to me 
above current 
theological dogma. 
This quality of 
architecture it has 
still to gain, but the 

THROOP POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING indications are 
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It is a good augury for the future of 
America that along with the tremendous 
social awakening, the profound and 
growing interest in economic problems 
and the ideal of free government based 
on justice, we find in the various branches 
of artistic achievement men who are 
virile and noble-minded idealists who, 
believe in a great art life for America 
working for such a consummation. This 
is true in regard to sculpture, painting, 



poetry, oratory and architecture. Unless 
the growing signs belie their promise, 
America is approaching a full-orbed 
artistic awakening that cannot fail to 
exalt and ennoble her children, especially 
if the awakening is preceded or accom- 
panied by that measure of economic 
justice that shall banish the fear of 
uninvited poverty and give to the toilers 
the measure of freedom that marks 
emancipated manhood. 



THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM UNMASKED. 



By W. B. Fleming. 



SELF-GLORIFICATION. 

THE REPUBLICAN party, repre- 
sented by delegates selected by the 
great army of oflBce-holders and by the 
agencies of the syndicates and Trusts, in 
convention assembled, submit its holy 
cause to the people. The great historic 
organization which has freed the blacks 
(but enslaved the whites) ; which has cen- 
tralized power in the National Govern- 
ment and made it imperial ; which hopes 
to survive the panic oi 1907 as it did that 
of 1873 (for both of which panics it has 
to confess it is responsible); which has 
entered upon a career of conquest; which 
has established a Wall-Street financial 
system; which glories in itself as the 
source of all prosperity and as having 
boosted our nation to her seat of honor 
among the aristocracies of the world: 
Now meets those problems of govern- 
ment which its own policies have created 
with the same devotion to plutocracy, 
which has distinguished its career in the 
past. 

f THE LEADEBSHIP OF ROOSEVELT. 

f In this the greatest era of the advance- 
ment of plutocracy, the party has reached 
its highest service under the leadership 



of Roosevelt. Never, since Lincoln has 
any Republican President so won popu- 
larity by proclaiming Democratic doc- 
trine and parading in the " stolen clothes '* 
of an adverse party. Never was such 
tribute paid to those Democratic ideals 
of government, which make for justice, 
equality and fair dealing among men. 
The louder the President proclaims these 
ideals, the better he voices American 
aspirations and represents the best aims 
and the worthiest purposes of his coun- 
trymen. It is true these ideals were 
expressed in the Democratic platform of 
1896, 1900 and 1904 and not in the plat- 
forms of the Republican party of those 
years, and their adoption by Roosevelt 
has come as a surprise to the country and 
a shock to the Republican party. But 
as we know that these ideals, if carried 
into practice, would lift American man- 
hood to a nobler sense of duty and obliga- 
tion; that conscience and courage in 
public station and high standards of 
right and wrong in private life would 
thereby become cardinal principles of 
public faith ; capital and labor be brought 
into closer relation and interdependence; 
and the abuse of wealth, the tyranny of 
power and all the evils of privilege and 

favoritism be put to scorn by the simple, 
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manly views of justice and fair play, we 
must pretend to applaud them. We 
must assume the virtue we do not have, 
in order to continue the reign of Monopoly. 
The great accomplishments of Roosevelt 
which we can commend with sincerity, 
have been, first and foremost, his deter- 
mination not "to run amuck" and the 
consequent failure to enforce the criminal 
law against the trusts, easing them off with 
fines, which, if ever paid, can be recouped 
from the consumers by raise in trust 
prices; second, the honoring of Mr. 
Morton, a conspicuous violator of the 
rebate law, with a place in the Cabinet 
and inmiunity from punishment; third, 
his surrender to the Senate of the vital 
section of the Railroad Rate Law, thus 
depriving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of all power to fix rates; fourth, 
the retention for years in oflSce of Mr. 
Knox, the appointee of the Trusts, as 
Attorney-General, and the appointment 
of Mr. Root, the chief attorney of the 
Trusts, to the Cabinet, and Mr. Bacon, 
the partner of Mr. Morgan, as Assistant 
Secretary of State; fifti, his affiliation 
wtith the Addicks faction in Delaware, the 
Quay-Penrose faction in Pennsylvania, 
and his opposition to the Republican 
reformers. La Follette, in Wisconsin, and 
' Cunmiins, in Iowa, and his intimacies 
with the Harrimans, the Morgans, the 
Camegies, and Hills and other great 
Republican patriots ; sixth, his selection of 
a successor, who is entirely acceptable to 
Wall Street and the Trusts ; and, finally, 
his standing " pat " on the tariff, although 
a free trader at heart, thus proving that 
he is for the party first and principle 
second. We also commend his going to 
the rescue of Wall Street in the late panic 
with two hundred and fifty millions of 
public money, and his recommendation 
of the "Vreeland-Aldrich BiU," which 
puts the public measure (money) in the 
bands of the big financiers. We even 
favor his course in the matter of arbitra- 
tion between Capital and Labor, his 
efforts for a limited control of the rail- 
roads, the conservation of the natural 



resources and improvement of the inland 
waterways, inasmuch as these efforts help 
to pull the wool over the eyes of the 
American people and to enable the party 
to feel secure in power. Hence we declare 
our unfaltering adherency to the policies 
thus inaugurated and pledge their con- 
tinuance under a Republican adminis- 
tration. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL. 

By means of our great natural resources 
and marvelous inventions and the genius 
of American labor, together with a series 
of "fat" years of unprecedented crops, 
our rich have become the richest in tiie 
world. Their wealth exceeds that of all 
the Princes and aristocrats of England, 
France and Germany combined. When 
the Republican party was bom, the total 
wealth of the country was sixteen billions. 
It has leaped to one hundred and ten 
billions. While the Lords of Great Brit- 
ain have gathered less than sixty billions 
in five hundred years, our industrial 
barons and money kings now own and 
control more than that sum, and our 
millionaires are fast becoming billionaires. 
While our labor class makes one-third 
of all manufactured products and live in 
penury, our plutocrats own or control 
them all. Coal, the motive power of all 
activity; iron, the chief basis of all indus- 
try; cotton, the staple foundation for all 
fabrics; wheat, com and all the agricul- 
tural products — ^these are the sources of 
the giieatness of our civilization, and in 
all these fields the supremacy of America's 
plutocracy is undisputed. And yet our 
great actual wealth has scarcely been 
touched. We have a great domain of 
three million square miles, literally burst- 
tng with hidden treasures ; a country rich 
in soil and climate, in the unharnessed 
energy of its rivers, and in all the varied 
products of the field, the forests and the 
factories, waiting the magic touch of the 
wand of labor and machinery to be con- 
verted into wealth for our millionaires 
under Republican mle. With gratitude* 
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for God's bounty, vouchsafed only to the 
Republican party; with a pride in its 
splendid achievements of the past; and 
confidence in our readiness to do even 
more in the future for our rich, we declare 
for the principle that in the development 
and enjoyment of wealth so great and 
blessings so benign, the favored few 
should have the usufruct and that to this 
end there shall be equal opportunity for 
the rich to grow richer and for the homy 
hand of toil to learn to labor and to wait. 

THE REVIVAL OP BUSINESS. 

Nothing so clearly demonstrates the 
sound basis upon which our commercial, 
industrial and agricultural interests are 
founded and the necessity of promoting 
present conditions and the prosperity of 
the privileged classes under the operation 
of Republican policies as the recent panic 
brought on by Rockefeller, Morgan & 
Company by which the Steel Trust was 
enabled to absorb its only rival, the Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron Company, and the 
big financiers manipulate the stock- 
gamUing market by a change in prices 
to the extent of ten billions of dollars. 
So nobly did these big financiers rush to 
the rescue of the markets, after thus 
exploiting the public, that they became 
the idols of the people who proclaimed 
them as the saviors of their country. 
Although we are still within the throes 
of this travail, we declare that the people 
have had a safe passage and are now, or 
will soon be, more prosperous than ever. 

The Republican party, for twelve 
years, has been in complete control of 
the government, and, except at short 
intervals, has been in such control for 
more than half a century. It has enacted 
the tariff, financial and railroad legisla- 
tion, which has built up the plutocratic 
oligarchy and at the recent session of 
Congress has adopted many other wise 
and progressive measures to buttress the 
trusts and taken good care that the Dem- 
ocratic measures recommended by our 
great and good President were side- 



tracked; and although the Democratic 
Representatives in Congress stood solidly 
for those measures recommended by the 
President, we declare that the failure 
to pass them is wholly due to those fili- 
bustering Democrats. Nevertheless, the 
Republican party passed an Emergency 
Bill in the interest of Wall Street. 

TARIFF REVISION. 

Seeing that the Dingley Law is odorous 
to the people, we decline to further 
''stand pat" on the tariff, and declare 
unequivocally for a revision of the 
tariff "after the election." We do not 
deem it expedient at this time to express 
an opinion whether by such revision we 
mean to lower or raise the schedule, and 
we refuse to put ourselves on record as 
to the charge that the tariff shelters the 
trusts, or to denounce the captains of 
industry for selling their products dearer 
at home than abroad. But the manu- 
facturers have good reason to know 
that no bill will be approved by the 
Republican party which is not first 
approved by them. We declare, how- 
ever, our continued purpose to mask the 
iniquities of the tariff behind the plea of 
protection to labor, whose high standard 
of living under present laws and prices, 
if not in fact existing, is nevertheless 
hereby proclaimed. It must further be 
made known that the chief end of all 
Republican tariff is the enrichment of 
the workingmen and not of the manu- 
facturers. The poverty of the Camegies 
and the Pricks and the luxuries enjoyed 
by the men and women and children 
who toil in factories sufficiently attest 
this truth. Between the United States 
and the Philippines we favor free trade 
in everything in which the trusts are not 
implicated. 

RECENT CURRENCY BILL. 

We approve the Vreeland-Aldrich Bill 
as the best emergency measure the 
Republicans in Congress could agree 
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upon. This measure is higblj accept- 
able for the present, but the Republican 
party is committed to the development of 
a permanent currency system responsive 
to the demands of the captains of high 
finance. Hence a monetary commission 
has been appointed by the present G>n- 
gress to investigate the subject and be 
ready to propose the most effective 
measure for tnis realization. We will 
call such measures means to provide an 
^elastic currency." This mO, enable 
the money kings to contract and expand 
the currency at will, and thus still 
further control prices and add to thdr 
millions, and to Republican campaign 
funds. 

TUBS TO THB WHAUD. 

As a ''sop*' to the reformers and a text 
for our spdlbinders, we weakly favor a 
postal savings-banks system. 

We favor more effective contrd of the 
railroads, in an abstract way, but lest we 
be taktfi seriously as to this we decline to 
give any concrete expression to our views, 
further than to say Uiat in our opinion all 
discriminations have beoi abolished and 
we see no evidence of extortion anywhere. 
The railroads have come to be very good. 
Secret mergers still continue, and these 
are against the law. We, therefore, 
favor an amendment to the law expressly 
authorizing ''pooling'* contracts. 

We have tried to placate the workingman 
by tinkeriiuf at employment liability, 
safety apphances, protection for engi- 
neers and firemen, reduction of hours of 
labor, arbitration, compensation for in- 
jured employ^ law, which we confess 
amount to but little, but we promise to 
do better after the election. 

We caU attention to our child-labor 
statute for the District of Columbia, but 
fearing that the people may get on to the 
idea, that if this statute is good for the 
little District of Columbia, it might be a 
good thing for the whole United States, 
we have ordered investigation into the 
condition of working womoi and chil- 
dren, tdqihone and td^^ph employ^. 



etc. When we don't want to l^;islate, 
but to fool the people, we are great on 
investigating committees. 

THE INJUNCTION PLANK. 

The Republican party will uphold at 
all times the authority and int^rity of 
the courts, especially when they declare 
an income tax unconstituticmal, or set 
aside the laws of the state, or fix railroad 
rates, but to placate the labor vote we 
venture to dedare that the courts ought 
not to issue injunctions unless they choose 
to do so. 

THS AMEBICAN FABMEB. 

All prosperity rests upon the wage- 
earner and the farmer. The RepuUican 
party for the last twdve years has been 
the special ally of Providence; has made 
the sun to shine and the rain to fall and 
the harvest abundant. By the manipu- 
lation of the trusts, the wealth thus pro- 
duced has been diverted from the toiler 
and producer to the trusts, but the mfl- 
li<Mis should nevertheless be grateful to 
the Republican party for thdr great 
opportunities to make the rich richer 
and the millionaires billionaires. If the 
Republican Congress by special favor- 
itism to the railroads has through the 
Postal Departm^it in its methods of 
wdghing the mail given millions of 
ddlars in the way of unearned profits to 
the great corporations the farmers should 
control themselves with grateful refiec- 
tions upon the benefits conferred on them 
by the extension of the free mail rural 
delivery. We are even wiUing to aid the 
states in building good roads. We do 
not think it advisable at the present time 
to declare for a ship-subsidy bill, but if 
we cany the next Congress we intend to 
pass such a bill and give the monopoly 
of the commerce of the seas to the great 
captains who now enjoy the monopoly of 
land commerce, and we shall do this 
under the plea that it will help the farmer 
and the toiler to get their products to 
foKign markets. ,,g,„,,,,^GoOgle 
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SOP TO THE MBGBOE8. 

It 18 true that there were more Demo- 
crats than Republicans in the Union 
Army which freed the negtOf but we 
daim this gloiy exdusivelj for the Bepub- 
licans. We, therefore, appeal to the 
Toters of the African race to support our 
ticket whether they like our candidate 
or not. 

NATURAL BEBOUBCES. 

We want the natural resources con- 
served, the waste of timber prevaited, 
the arid lands reclaimed, the waterways, 
harbors and Great Lakes improved, 
io as to safeguard the future exploitation 
of the country for our wards, the trusts. 

THE ABlfT AND NAVT. 

We favor a great army and navy. 
Tlis will enable us to protect the trust 
magnates in their exploitation of foreim 
countries, and if troubles arise in we 
conflict between Capital and Labor at 
home, we can speedQy put an end to 
them. In this connection we have taken 
the precaution to put the state militia 
under Federal control. 

EXTENSION OF fOBEXGN OOlQfEBCE. 

Our great forrign commerce, which 
aggregates three biUions annuaUy, enables 
us to pay not only for our importations 
induding luxuries for the rich, but to 
meet the enormous tribute we have to 
pay to the capitalists of Europe — a tribute 
rendered necessary by our vnse financial 
system* 

THE HAGUE 0ON7ERENCE. 

At a late meeting of the Hague Peace 
Conference, the hi^est honors were paid 
to a plain American citizen who is not a 
Republican and who is without trust 
alliance. Nevertheless we endorse the 
action of that body as a matter of form, 
ahhbug^ we intend to proceed with our 
ajvtem of militarism* 



CIVIL 8EBVICE. 

We have heretofore boasted of our 
Civil Service Law, and our President 
has been the EKgfa Priest 61 the Civil 
Service. But with the late nud of our 
army of officdolders upon the BqMib- 
lican primaries fresh in the minds of the 
American people our plank upon Civil 
Service must be sh^t. We can <»ily say 
that we are in &ivor of obeying the CivO 
Service Laws in the same manner in 
which they have been obeyed in the 
selection dt the candidate for the Presi- 
dency we are about to name. 

lOBCELLANEGUB. 

As we rdy upon contributions from the 
great corporations to carry the next 
dection, we have taken care not to pass a 
law requiring publicity in the matter of 
such contrilnitions, and, of course, can- 
not now favor such a law, however great 
the clamor among the plain peo{de may 
be for such action. But we &ivor the 
public health and the Bureau of Mines 
and Mining. 

COLONISATION. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
United States was bom of a protest 
against cdonization, and although sudi 
government is denounced by the Great 
Declaration and is inconsistent with the 
genius of our institutions, and despite 
Uke fact that the Father of our parhr 
declared that *'No man is good enoaffi 
to govern another without that oth^a 
consent," nevertheless we adhere to our 
colonization schemes in Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, and reccnnmend the 
cdebration of Iinc(rfn*s birthday. 

PABTT DIFFERENCBB. 

The difPeraices between the Republican 
and Democratic parties are fundamental 
and irrepressible. The first stands for 
the few, the latter for the many; the one 
for the millionaire, the other for the 
million; the one for a currency controUed 
by the big finandera, the omer by the 
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SiTemment as the agoicy for the people; 
e one for gold and the other for silver 
as well as gold; the one for a no-cent 
dollar, the other for a fifty-cent dollar; 
the one for a ** telescope" currency, 
expanding and contracting at the will of 
the money kings, the other for a stable 
currency; the one for protection of the 
manufacturers, the other for the protec- 
tion of the producer and consumer. On 
an these issues we declare that the Repub- 
lican party has been vindicated. We 
insist that the 'Minner-pail ** is still full, 
and that no panic is possible under 
Republican rule, and that the panic 
we have proves the prosperity of the 
countiy. The Democratic party is weak 
enough to stand for *' equal rights for all ** 
and ** special privil^es to none." We 
stand for special privileges for the favored 
few. The Democratic party stands for 
obstruction to trust methods; the Repub- 
lican party for construction of the giant 
trusts. If the Republican party be kept 
in power, the Democratic party cannot 
perform its promises, but the Republicans 
can. 



What we denounce in the Democratic 
party as Socialistic we pretend to favor, 
but this is done only for the purpose of 
winning votes. Everybody can see that 
Republicanism will ^ve opportunity to 
the trusts while the Democratic party 
would only give opportunity to the 
average man. The Republican party 
believes thatthecorporationashould govern 
the people. The Democratic party be- 
lieves that the people should govern the 
corporati(»s. We, therefore, appeal to 
the voters to stand by the Republican party. 

Upon this platform we so before the 
countiy, asking not onlv w support of 
the milli(»aires, of whidi we are already 
assured, but of the millions; not only dt 
those who shear the sheep, but of the 
sheep who are sheared. We, therefore, 
demand a unanimous endorsement of our 
noble principles rq;ardle8S of aU past 
party affiliations, and ask that the policies 
of the Republican party and its great 
achievements for the trusts be made 
secure and perpetual 

W. B. Flemino. 

LouimUef Keniudkjf. 



MODERN INDIVIDUALISM. 



Bt Rsv. Lbwu J. DuiioAV. 



FOR A LONG time past, covering 
many generations, there has heea 
a distinct and growing recoffnition of the 
individual in human thought, and <rf his 
Importance in human institutions. Along 
with this, a distinct and more or less con- 
scious effort on the part of society to give 
freer and fuller play to the powers ci the 
individual, to safeguard him in the exer- 
cise of those powers, and in the attain- 
ment of what will make for his personal 
well-being and enjoyment. We are pretty 
unanimously agreed that this is right and 
good. We rejmce not only in the oppor- 
tunities afforded by modem society for 
the exercise of our own powers and the 



devdofmient of our own individualtty, 
but also that these ojqportunities can be 
enjoyed by other individuals. 

We take pleasure in the company of 
persons of strong individuality. It re- 
freshes and stimulates to meet a man or a 
woman who is unique and not a mere 
reflex of the commonplace, a dull echo 
of conventionality. We admire the way 
in which such a person throws ctt the 
impediments with which mere custom 
or the thoughts and the doinfi of other 
individuals would restrict him. We even 
admire the way in which our own opposi- 
tion is unaUe to thwart him. We maj 
not like the way in which his individualitj 
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opposes our own, or his mastery of 
drcumstanees thwarts our cherished 
schemes; but down in our hearts, beneath 
all our displeasure and chagrin, we 
admire him just the same, and though 
we may hate, we cannot despise him. 
Our pity and contempt are all for the 
one who has been overborne by circum- 
stances, or overpowered by the stronger 
and opposing individuals. It is one of 
the cardinal doctrines of our individual- 
ism that by allowing such full and free 
|day, by giving scope, as we say, to the 
individual's initiative, keeping our hands 
off so long as it does not interfere too 
seriously with other individuals, does not 
become oppressive and Qrrannical, and a 
social menace, the conduct of affairs and 
the future destinies of society fall right- 
fully and naturally into the hands of the 
BiroDgest, wisest, most capable individ- 
uak, whilst mediocrity sinks to its proper 
levd. And this result, we have generally 
agreed, is altogether the safest, sanest, as 
1^ as the happiest that can b^all 
society; inasmucn as what the strongest, 
wisest and most capable find to their 
best interests must, necessarily, prove to 
be for the best interest of the rest ci us. 
The worid cS human affairs has been 
conducted on this and kindred principles 
for a considerable time, and these individ- 
ualistic notions have taken deep root in 
our civilization, in our institutions, in our 
ways cS thinking, and in our estimates of 
social values. Whether justly or not, it 
has become the popular notion that in 
this way, and according to those prin- 
ciples, we have attained most of the 
things that we prize the highest and the 
standards <rf which we are proudest. 
**See," we say, **Tdiat conquest <rf the 
earA has been accomplished by this free 
play of the individual power. Mark the 
material splendor of those nations in 
which the widest scope has been allowed 
to individual initiative; what enormous 
resources have been developed; what 
tremendous strides of genius in the way 
of inveation; what facilities of adaption 
to a rapidly changing environment'^ 



each new necesrsity calling forth the 
facile wit and skill with which to meet 
it; how superiatively refined have our 
faculties for comfort, pleasure and even 
luxuries become; how widespread is 
intelligence, and how cultured human 
appreciations of literature and art have 
grown!" And much more dt the same 
sort of optimistic rhapsody do we say and 
hear said nearly every day of our lives. 

It seems quite ungracious, even churi- 
ish, and sometimes even blasphemous, 
in the midst of such a chorus <k felicita- 
tion, for one to remain gravely silent, or 
to raise his voice in protest or warning 
against too hasty or too shallow judg- 
ment. We mildly reproach such an one 
by mourning over him as a pessimist 
If he persists, we become irritated with 
him, and avoid him as mudi as possible. 
And if he still remains obdurate and 
c<Hitinues his Jeremiads, we denounce 
him as a dangerous disturber, and tor- 
ture him with every cruelty our refined 
tastes enable us to invent and use. 

You see, there is just enough truth in 
the individualistic doctrine, and just 
enou^ truth abo in the popular and 
superficial statement cS some facts of 
social progress under the individualistic 
rSgime, to give color to the optimistic 
view; and, besides, we human bdngs» 
as a rule, have the faculty of seeing 
things as we like to have them look. And 
we like things to look rosy and inviting. 
Facts that look otherwise we like to tuck 
out of sight and to forget. We do not 
relish having them brou^t out of their 
hiding and thrust upon our attention^ 
and we invent all manner of ways in our 
religion, in our ethics, in our politics, 
and in our philosophies of life and of gov- 
ernment, by which to explain them away 
and to justify to ourselves the comfort- 
ing assurance that everything is just 
about as good as can be, and that, grant- 
ing evils do exist, there b no use making 
such a fuss about them; if we only keep 
quiet and 1^ things work out, they will 
come around all ripit bye-and-bye. Such 
is the characteristic temper of modem 
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individualism, and it dicucely labels that 
temper optimistic. 

But, to be optimistic does not mean 
to be intellectually obtuse and morally 
apathetic. It is not optimistic to thrust 
disagreeable facts into the background 
and out of sight. It is not optimistic to 
explain them away when thrust upon 
our attention. To be optimistic, b, to 
be both intellectually alert and morally 
active, to be willing to face every fact 
and phase of life, and to search out the 
true meanings of them, and to trust not 
to chance but to the divine forces ci life 
for the righting of whatever is wrong. 
And the divine forces, the optimist wdl 
knows, are not mere abstractions, not 
something alien or remote, or miracu- 
lously providential, but real, and vital, 
and very near at hand, and that in 
human affairs they work infallibly through 
human thoughts and human chdces and 
human actions. He believes with all his 
heart and soul that things will work out 
all rig^t; but not in spite of or without 
human willing and human dcnng; but, 
rather, because of and by reason of those 
agencies, and his hope for the future, is, 
just that humanity is teachable; is able 
to change its ways; is capable of finding 
out what is wrcmg in its affairs, and of 
correcting l^at, and arriving at truer, 
juster, kinder, and wiser ways. That 
faith is the basis of his willingness to face 
even disagreeable things. It is a faith 
that is militant and does not know the 
meaning of fear. 

One need not, then, cease being an 
optimist in order to see that, in the 
practical working out iA the individ- 
ualistic formula, human society has 
arrived at some results not foreseen by 
the early apostles of individualism, and 
not wholly satisfactory to many people 
<A to-day who, abating not one jot of their 
devotion to the principles 6t freedom 
and the supreme importance of the 
individual, wnich were at the core of the 
old doctrine, still persist in the feeling and 
belief that sometning more than dollars 
and utilities are involved in social prog- 



ress; that there is still such an dd- 
fashioned thing as ethics invcdved in it; 
that superior even to the individual are 
the demands <rf the moral ideal; that 
whatever freedom is to be allowed to the 
play and the full devdofmient of individ- 
ual faculties, must, in some way, be 
made conformable with such commands 
of the moral code as '^Thou shalt not 
kin**; ••Thou shah not steal'*; •'Thou 
shalt not swear falsely **; and with such 
prophetic precepts as ''What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justice, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly** and 
**Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.** It is bdng borne in up<m some of 
us, optimists and pessimists alike, that 
along with increasing populaticms, increas- 
ing wealth, expanding markets, multiply- 
ing inventi(»is and comforts and lux- 
uries, refinements kA taste, growing intd- 
ligence, and all that, we ought to take 
into consideration the moral and economic 
issues of civilizati(» that are invcdved in 
thb rigime of freedom. To those who 
fed this way, every new departure of 
individual enterprise, eveiy fresh evi- 
dence kA material progress, every new 
factory, every addition to the comfort, 
the luxury, uie pleasure and the profit 
of mankind is as much an occasion for 
rejoidng as it is to the rest ci us. But 
what these pec^le of consdence in this 
twentieth century are concerned in know- 
ing, is, not how much additional capital 
and labor, dollars and utilities, tnese 
good things stand for; but whether th^ 
inean more dvilized, enlightened and 
morally sound men and women, or only 
more brute force, more fdly, more 
cupidity, more filth, more disease, more 
lust and crime. 

You see, a century kA experiment in 
industrial dvilization, according to the 
prindple of non-interference with the 
individual initiative, has taught these 
people some instructive lessons whidi 
lead them to doubt and question wh^her 
the popular doctrine does not require 
some important modifications. They 
percdve, indeed, tb|||ti#r3fQ^v^«^the 
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most im)gressive thinkers and teachers 
of social economics admitted certain 
limitations of the doctrine, but that laws 
and institutions have had to undei^ 
modifications to fit devdopments not 
consistent with or provided for by the 
strict individualistic theories, and they 
are beginning to ask n^ether other lim- 
itaticms should not be recognized, and 
other modifications made, in order to 
still further educate the popular opinion 
and the popular conscience so that what 
liberty and what individuality is still left 
us may be preserved and uplifted toward 
the realization of a more perfect and 
ideal civilization. 

They doubt, for instance — no, they do 
not doubt, they know— that the ** eco- 
nomic man^ actuated by purdy sdfish 
motives, who b so prominent in the 
dassic political economics and who still 
lingers in the popular theories of the 
multitude, b a pure abstraction; that 
no such individual ever did nor ever 
will exist. They doubt that the best 
ffood of the community is realized throu^ 
w free play of individual cupidities. 
They doubt that every individual knows 
his true interest or, if he does, that he 
wiU infallibly pursue it. They doubt 
that the economic advantage d the 
individual always coinddes with that of 
the whde social body. They are certain 
that in many cases it does not, and that 
where it does not, it is not the social 
advantage that should suffer. They 
doubt tf the free play of individual 
initiative does bring about the rule of 
the strongest, wisest and most capable 
individual. And they doubt if the pop- 
ular bdief that such is the result, and the 
popular idolatry of the successful ones, 
are not corrupting the sodal consdence 
and devating material ends to an import- 
ance that is obscuring the moral des- 
tinies of mankind. 

In justification of these doubts they 
point to the unquestionable facts and 
tendendes of present times : to the gigan- 
tic proportions of our corporate interests. 



thdr growing tend^icy toward monopo- 
lization not only of certain products, 
which the sodal devdopment has made 
and is more and more making common 
necessities, but monopolizaticNi, too, of 
the opportunities for the individual initia- 
tive which, according to the individual- 
istic hypothesis, is so essential a factor 
in the sodal wdl-bdng. But it is not 
so much the fact dt monopoly, as it is 
the means by which it has been accom- 
pUshed and the ways in which it is bdng 
carried on that is most significant. Mon- 
opoly can be readily and sdentifically 
demonstrated as a natural, and there- 
fore inevitable, sodal phenomenon, and 
as not, in and of itself, harmful. It can 
be demonstrated, indeed, as a positive 
sodal benefit. But what these doubters 
and critics do find significant and sod- 
ally obnoxious, is that under the *'l^- 
alone'" policy, and the materialistic 
interpretation ci the prindple of individ- 
ual freedom, the metnod by whidi these 
monopolies have been acquired, the way 
in which that prindple has put superia- 
tive power in the hands of a rdativdy few 
individuals, and the means that these 
privileged ones have used to hold and 
extend that power, and the manner m 
which they are actually exercising thdr 
power, all combine in the making of con- 
ditions in the highest d^;ree unsocial, 
and productive cl material, moral and 
spiritual ills that are felt throughout the 
whole body of sodety, and are surdy 
crushing out the ambitions, the abilities, 
the health and hope and happiness of 
men and women, and even of littie chil- 
dren. 

What is it that is being uncovered in all 
the recoit investigations into munidpal 
affairs, into the conduct of our national 
land and timber bureaus, into the method 
of our great railroad, coal and oil and 
food industries, and into the affairs of 
insurance companies, and evexk of our 
great political parties and politidans? 
Put into one wonl it is ** graft," is it not ? 
This once innocent bucolic word Juui 
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taken on meanings in recent years that 
win make it forever infamous. It has 
come to mean "" getting something for 
nothing/' Not many years ago we used 
to think that the ability to do that was 
the mark of a very smart, wise and 
capable individual. Perhaps some of us 
still think it is so — in some cases where 
we do not happen to be the victims. 
But these municipal grafters, these tim- 
beriand and placer-ground grafters, these 
legislative grafters, these transportation 
oil, and beef-industiy grafters— oh, these, 
we have sudd^y discovered to be lust 
plain rascals and thieves, and their 
methods most reorehensible. Why? If it 
is only because they have been found out, 
then there is little I have to say that will 
interest or instruct you. But if it is 
because they are shown to be social 
parasites and plunderers, and because 
their ubiquity demonstrates that our 
whole social fabric and life is infected 
with this disease of advantage and privi- 
lege-seeking, this morbid passion for 
getting something for nothing, then we 
can reason together. For if, as seems to 
be the case, tnis unrestricted individiial- 
ism is leading to graft, and if parasitbm 
and plunder are sapping our American 
civilization, interfering with the fullest, 
freest and most beneficient devdopment 
of many individuals, and putting the 
c<Hiduct of our industries and our national 
institutions into the hands and under the 
direction of the most brutal and unscrupu- 
lous members of society, it must be 
because in some way men's faith in the 
old moral sanctions has failed, and that, 
all over the country, great numbers of 
men have ceased to fed, or, at any rate, 
to order their conduct under, any sense 
of accountability either to God or to their 
fellow-members of the commonwealth. 
There has come to pass a widespread 
skepticism concerning any logical or 
practical rdaticm between honest lahor 
and prosperity, and between nersonal 
integrity and happiness. On toe con- 
trary, what men do see is ^lormous for- 
tunes buih actually out (rf nothing and. 



at the other end of the social scale, hosts 
of men, who have labored faithfully and 
long, living in enforced idleness and in 
need of tne commonest comforts, even 
necessities, of life — both facts not only 
contrary to the teachings based on the 
principles of individualism, but also 
dbectly opposed to every instinct for 
justice and social ri^teousness in the 
soul of man. 

I hear a great deal of fault-finding and 
condemnation at what is called ** labor- 
graft." I know there is such a thing. I 
know it la unjust and reprehensible. 
But you must excuse me from spending 
much of my too fleeting breath and 
energy and time about that, because I 
know so wdl that labor-graft is only a 
tardy and relativdy feeble copy of the 
mucn older and more tempting and 
devastating commerdal graft. The latter 
was bom of subtie conspirades and 
secret telegraphic codes, fostered by 
cultured, cdd, calculating greed and 
nurtured on land monopoly, tariff privi- 
1^^, unlawful rebates and stealthy 
bribes. The other was bom of the lock- 
out and the strike, fostered by the igno- 
rance, hunger and fear of great masses of 
disinherited men, and nurtured by class 
discontent and consdencdess competi- 
tion. Personally, I find it difficult to 
choose between two such products. Craft 
on the one hand, violence on the other; 
both sordid, both evidence of the deadly 
sdfishness of modem individualism. But 
labor-graft is, at any rate, less hypo- 
critical than the graft of hig^ finance, and 
that judgment, I know, is the faint praise 
that is damning. 

It is all very wdl to talk of the infrac- 
tions of the moral law at which the wage- 
eamers are guilty; but does it ever occur 
to you how littie regard for the moral 
law there is in the other dass, in the 
drdes of the successful in high finance, 
and in mcmopolistic industry ? Ha?e, for 
instance, is a great corporation which 
employs thousands ai men. A reduction 
in its working force is made. Half, or 
even two-thirds, of the worken are 
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thrown out of ^nployment. In that 
actioD no ccnsideration is made of the 
laboier» or of the length or the quality of 
his service, of his personal interest and 
necessities. Only the competitive and 
financial advantage of the corp(»ation is 
considered. Some of those men have 
grown oId» others more or less maimed or 
deformed, in the service of the company. 
Some have bought homes, and have 
families depending upon them. How 
much moral quality, if you were one of 
thoee men, would you find in the judg- 
mait which shuts the gate of the factory 
in your face, for an indefinite period, and 
compds you to become a wanderer from 
your home to seek for a chance to make 
yourself socially useful, while your wife 
and little ones suffer poverty, after all 
those long years of faithful labor? 
Suppose, now, that you talk to one of 
those men alxnit the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotheihood of Man. Suppose 
you tdl him that, if he will be honest 
and industrious and temperate and frugal, 
be will attain success and happiness. 
Will it shock you if he lauj^ in your face 
and tdls you to be diunned? Can't 
you understand that all your fervid 
mcnalizing is like cold, stale mush to this 
man, into ^ose soul the iron of social 
injustice and industrial wrong has 
entered? 

We hear a great deal of the rdigious 
apathy of the working dass. They do n't 
attend the church services. I think that 
is unfortunate for both the church and 
the woiking-man; but I can ako under- 
stand that it is not wholly his fault. 
Suppose that one of those unemployed 
men should enter one of our popular, 
metropolitan churches in search of relig- 
ious consolation for his misery, and reas- 
surance for hb embittered and dis- 
couraged spirit. I can fancy him not 
feeling very comfortable in that well-fed, 
wdl-dressed, prosperously complacent 
congregation. But, if he should swallow 
his pride and stay, how much appetite or 
lelisn for the ^milk of the word** do 
you suppose he would have as he glanced 



about him and saw who and what the 
habitual worshipers are? He would 
see among them men and women, who 
have beoi honored by positions on the 
board of trustees of the dmrdi, or official 
(daces in this or that churdb auxiliary, 
or by the responsibilities of teachers in 
its Sunday-school, who live without 
socially useful labor on dividends from 
corporations that have stolen franchises, 
that have bribed dty councils and state 
l^;islatures, and suborned witnesses and 
juries and even judges in our courts; 
that have acquired lands cm fake affi- 
davits; that have imported foreign labor- 
ers, and employed agencies whicn supply 
strike-breakers in r^ments made up 
from the scum of the criminal and brutal- 
ized residents of dty slums; that hire 
bums and hoboes in preference to self- 
respecting men, because they are clieaper 
and do n't kick when they are discharged 
or make trouUe when they are injured ; 
that house these men in camps reeking 
with filth and vermin, and feed them on 
refuse unfit for human beings; that 
derive large incomes from unsanitary 
tenements, and from real-estate the rents 
of which come from the wretched women 
of the under world, who live by selling 
thdr own live bodies. 

I do not wish to be unfair. I do not 
mean that all the church congregations 
are made up of people whose living comes 
from such, foul channels. I do not 
bdieve they are. I do not even say that 
the majority of the church congrq^atrms, 
even in our large and wealthy centers of 
population, is made up of the non- 
produdng dass; but I do say that in the 
hcmored membership of a large number 
of churches, there will be found those 
who are living sodally usdess lives upon 
incomes derived from the profits of busi- 
ness enterprises no more reputable than 
these I nave mentioned. They are 
people who occupy high finandal, indus- 
trial and sodal positions, whose very 
presence in and support of a church 
gives it a certain distinction, and some of 
them have great reputation for piety, for 
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benevolence and for lives of unimpeach- 
able personal integrity. I do not ques- 
tion tois in the least. But» I ask, is it 
any wonder if the discharged and dis- 
heartened working-man, finding himself 
in such company, faik to get much 
religious consolation or reinforcement 
to help him through the period of idle- 
ness, or that he fails to recognize in the 
success and the opulence of these good 
people, and in the poverty and distress 
of his own home, any assurance that a 
beneficient providence rules in the affairs 
of men, any evidence that the brotherhood 
of man is more than a beautiful dream 
due to spiritual intoxication, or any 
proof, or even basis for the hope, that this 
worid of ours is a moral order, the laws 
of which are irrefragable ? 
For more than a generation past, the 

Clpit, platform and press of our land 
ve united in lauding and herdzing the 
representatives of a predatoiy and demor- 
alized individualism in the realms of 
commerce and industry. This heroizing 
has actually convinced many of the suc- 
cessful class that they are, in some way, 
the active partners with Divine Provi- 
dence in the business of taking care of the 
country and administering its wealth, 
and that th^ are, or ought to be, above 
the laws. Tnat is bad enou^ ; but what 
is worse is, that the whole social organism 
has developed, throu^ the same cause, 
a commercialized conscience — somebody 
has aptly called it a "get-rich-quick- 
conscience'' — ^which is impervious to rob- 
bery that is being perpetrated upon the 
whole people through the various insid- 
ious forms of special privilege our laws 
sanction, and through other forms which 
secretly evade the letter of the laws, and 
whichy in all their significant ramifications 
violate the demands of justice and even 
set at naught the imperative mandates 
of the moral ideal. 

To this, then, has our much admired 
individualism and its flattering postu- 
lates of freedom, and individual initiative, 
and equality before the law, and the 
right of private contract, and others o 



like kind, brou^t us in these latter days;^ 
a world of ^ Graft," the sodal apotheosis 
of the biggest and most successful grafters, 
a degenerate ''getHBomething-for-nothing'' 
conscience regnant in the common Itfe 
and thou^t of the American public, and 
the swift and certain destructicm of the 
sanctions of the moral law for the youth 
of our land. An unmoral and unre* 
stricted individualism has, indeed, devel- 
oped strong, wise, capable men, of a cer- 
tain type, and the government has fallen 
into dieir hands. So far the old doc- 
trine was sound. But now that we have 
them, we don't like the type. Thdr 
strength is brutal, thdr wisdom that of 
heO, and thdr capabilities those of 
powerful {Hrates. Naturally the con- 
duct of government and industry, under 
their guidance, becomes increasingly un- 
sodal and lawless. 

When we look at the great mass|of 
dbinherited, demoralized, desperate man 
and women, which is the price we have 
to pay for our ** American Beauties"; 
when we see their numbers rapidly 
increasing, poverty and crime increasing, 
the many crowded down and out, integ- 
rity and faithfulness counting for little 
or nothing; when we see them with cal- 
loused hearts and souls, dead to all 
appeals to ri^teousness and to patriot- 
ism, and becoming the willing constituents 
of grafting politicians, who, in thdr turn,, 
are the venal and unpatriotic tools of 
grafting business men and industrial 
pirates, doesn't it b^in to grow into 
something like moral conviction that we 
are paying too high a price for a rather 
useless and exploded theory? Doesn't 
it begin to take hold of you with a sort of 
religious fervor that our ideas of individ- 
ualism need some important revisions; 
that they must become more socialized, 
more moralized; that our practice of its 
principles also had better be r^ormed, 
and conditions brought about, through 
the united action of ^e men and women 
who have not yet lost all r^;ard for 
humanity, all veneration for justice, all 
faith in the moral ideal, all confidenc^C 
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the power of an enlightened mind and 
conscience, all sensitiveness to any social 
spirit fit to be called patriotbm, which 
snaU put a stop to the wicked spoliation 
of the weak by the strong, through 
special privileges of every sort, and 
restore to the individual, even the poorest 
and the weakest, those opportunities and 
those necessities on which alone he can 
i^y for the physical strength, the intd- 
lectual acumen and culture, and the moral 



vigor and faith that shall make him 
truly individual and at the same time 
truly social; a blessing and not a bane to 
his fellows — a man, indeed, the measure 
of whose material gain and social hcmor 
is no longer how much and how adeptly 
he can practice the art of grafting, but the 
measure of his ability, his industry, hb 
integrity in genuine social service ? 

Lewis J. Duncan. 
BtUUf Montana. 



POSTAL POLLS. 



Bt Herbkbt Constablb. 



A VOTE deliberately made m the 
privacy of his home, free from 
excitement or influence, without the 
annoyance or inconvenience of the polls 
and with the proposed laws printed in 
Uack and white before him, would call 
forth the hi^est degree of intdligence 
and thou^t the citizen could use. 
^We have, ready at hand, the necessary 
material for a national r^^ister of voters. 
The census could give us a list of resident 
voters for ten years to come We have 
a register of immigrants as naturalized, 
and we also have death r^^isters. 

It is just as easy and practicable for the 
Congressional Riiord with proposed laws 
and ballots printed in it, to be systemat- 
ically and r^ulariy mailed to every 
<dtizen as it is for weekly, daQy and 
monthly publications to be mailed by 
millions in the aggregate as is done every 
day. It would be less work handling 
return envdopes containing votes, all 
addressed to one point, than to handle 
the millions of circulars which are 
mailed every day to different addresses. 
In fact, the delivery of mail to every 
citizen would increase and improve our 
mail facilities more than the extra labor 
would hamper them. (The labor of 
compling a city directory is as nothing 
in comparison to the time it saves in the 



end. A national directory of voters 
would be proporti<niatdy more valuable. 

Postal poUs mij^t necessitate the 
employment of more carriers or derks in 
some places, and th^i by means of 
derks at Washington with counting and 
numbering machines, the counting of 
the votes and recording and announcing 
of the results would become dock-like 
and a mere matter of routine. Our mails 
are safe and rdiaUe. 

The public has no voice in public 
affairs now. Once in a while they think 
they sdect ddq;ates, who sdect the can- 
didates, who, if dected, sdect the speaker, 
who selects the committees who do our 
national thinking and who really make 
our laws. For file sake of party poliqr 
or because of other influences these com- 
mittees sometimes allow laws to be dic- 
tated by lobbyists or interested parties 
who are not the choice of the peof^e and 
are still further removed from the public 
in opinions and interests. Our ^rig^t 
to vote** does not amount to much under 
such indirect, cumbersome and compli- 
cated methods. 

Our laws are always made in ignorance 
of the wishes of the people because thej 
are not allowed to show their wishes by 
voting on each of them. They are often 
made in ignorance of the public interests. 
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. They are sometimes UAde contraiy to the 
genial good, because of selfish or dis- 
h<mest leascms. 

We have tried different parties and 
different elements in the same parties, 
but the best results have not been accom- 
jdished and never will be under present 
methods, and it is visionaiy to hope for it. 

There is but one way to be certain of 
having our laws "of the people, by the 
people and for the people,'' and that is 
to nave each fundamental law sub- 
mitted to the people, the decision of the 
people to be final, rq^rdless of Con- 
gressional or Presidentiid action. 

Congress should have the rig^t to 
frame laws and submit them to the 
people. We would then have the benefit 
of tneir counsel and advice without the 
abscdute surrender of our rights to a 
possible betrayal or sacrifice to the wishes 
of the few. 

A petition signed by a certain number 
of citizens pigging thdr votes to it, 
should be sufficient to have a proposed 
law submitted without alteration to the 
v$>tes of the people. The number of 
signers should not be made so large as 
practically to prevent its use, nor so 
small as to make it too easy to burden the 
public with the consideration of unim- 
pOTtant matters which have no material 
public support. 

Postal polls do not call for any exertion 
or self-d^al. Ballots would be deliv- 
ered and gathered by mail-carriers, or as 
other mail is handled. 

Then hasty legblation would be avoided 
and no laws could be railroaded through 
Omgress in the last dajB of the session. 
Wise laws could not be suppressed* 

If the people make the laws, aoeqpt or 
veto them, the President becomes in 
reality the chief executive of the will of 
the people; he may advise but he cannot 
dictate what their laws shall or shall 
not be. 

WhQe still retaining its administrative 
duties. Congress may propose laws or 
debate upon those proposed by the 
peoi^; iMit while it may plan our des- 



tinies, it cannot control nor decide them. 

Shorn of its greatest power for possible 
good or evil, the fate of the country* 
would not be at stake in the dection ot 
Congressmen, and instead of the periods 
of excitement and uncertainty preceding 
every dection and continuing until Con- 
gress adjourns, we would have matters 
quietly decided as they naturally came 
up, by the vote of the people through the 
mails. 

Then all laws would be more generally 
known and better understood. No laws 
could be passed contrary to public senti- 
ment. With wiser laws, better under- 
stood, and each backed by the majority 
of the people, they would be better 
observed and more easily enforced* 

It has at all times been generally con- 
ceded that a democracy in whidi the 
peojde rule, is the ideal form of govern- 
ment. Even those opposed to such a 
form of government grudgingly admit 
there are but two objections: first, that 
it could not be carried out in a large 
country; and, second, that they feel 
doubtful of the wisdom of the people. 

The first objection has becoi ztxe all- 
important one because it has been true in 
the past. The use of postal polls, how- 
ever, would remove this objection, and 
time itself has made postal polls possible. 

At the time of the adoption of our 
Constitution, the United States consisted 
of thirteen remote states composed of 
distant counties containing a few loosdy- 
connected towns and many isolated and 
almost inaccessible farms. A census had 
not been taken. Newspapers were few 
and of small circulation and it often took 
many months for news to spread. 

But to-day conditions are entirdy 
different. Steam, dectridty, tdegrafA 
and tdephone, with modem printing- 
presses, mail facilities, education and 
easy travd, enable us to disseminate 
information more thorou^ly throughout 
the land in hours than we could then in 
months, and our improved mail facilities 
would make it easier to vote throu j^ the 
mails than at the polls*yitized by vj^Oglc 
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The Great To-morrow. 



It seems inconsistent that even a veiy 
few should doubt that the American 
people are capable of deciding their 
laws, and yet bdieve that half a thousand 
Americans selected by modem political 
methods out . of eighty miUion people 
should have more wisdom and knowledge 
of the peofde's wants and requirements 
than the d^ty million people them- 
selves. 

That careful and unUased authority* 
Webster's International rNctionaiy, says 
of the government of Switzerland: 

''Switseriand is a federative republic. 
The government approaches more nearly 
the democratic form than does that of any 
other state of Europe. The advantage of 
comjdete local initiative in local affairs 
is shown in the Swiss system better than 
in any other government which has 
existed since the epoch of the Grreek 
democracies. ... A striking peculiarity 



of the Swiss constitution is the direct 
voice of the people in legblative affairs 
through the initiative and refer^dum. 
The demand of 90,000 citizens or of 
ei^t cantons obliges the AssemUy to 
submit any one of its acts to a popular 
vote for revision or annulment. Ad 
amendment of the federal constituti<Mi 
must be submitted to the people at the 
request of 50,000 voters. The different 
cantons, each having its own Councfl^ 
apply the same princi{$Ie in different 
d^;rees. Ziirich even submits all the 
acts of its G>uncil to the popular vote 
at semi-annual elections, while in Ztirich 
every citizen may propose a law to the 
G>uncil, and if one-third of that body 
vote favorably it must be submitted to 
the people. The resvUs under this plan, 
show a conservative disposition in the 
people.** Herbert Constable. 

Everett^ Massachusetts. 



THE GREAT TO-MORROW, 



Bt Maria Weed. 



TRADITION is the Soverdgn of 
the world, and loyalty to prece- 
dent is well nigh universal. 

If there be any new "Wine of Life" 
in Modernism, society demands that it 
shall be preserved in the old, time- 
honored bottles, lest historical privil^e 
be curtailed. Hence we have the unique 
and grotesque attempt to unite the 
theories of Calvin and Darwin. 

Sin is any want of conformity unto or 
transgression of the law of proverbial 
tenets, and new ideas — to gain a hearing 
— ^must be "tricked out" in the ancient 
phrasing of times, when in the nature of 
things, they were unthinkable. Every new 
discovery is thus hobbled at birth and 



comes limping into the realm of thou^; 
where Modification and Conformity are 
the "Angds with drawn swords,'* who 
guard the portab of the Mental World. 

The ^orified saints and heroes of 
this age were the criminals and outcasts 
of their day, the martyr's crown being 
the reward of a later generation. What 
a pitiful reflection upon human intelli- 
gence, that the truth-finders of all ages 
have fought their battles alone, and have 
died fearlessly, with their faces to^^trd 
the setting sun, encouraged and com- 
forted by the rapturous visions of a Great 
To-morrow. 

Mabia Weed. 

New York City. 
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FXJLL-ORBED EDUCATION. 



SEVERAL years ago, when in conversation 
with the late Professor Jo8q>h Rodes 
Buchanan, the gifted author of The New 
Education and other deq>l7 original and 
thoughtful volumes, the veteran educator 
remarked that the slow advance of civilization 
was chiefly due to the lack of anything like a 
full-orbed education, and, indeed, to the gen- 
eral neglect on the part of organised society 
of any well-defined, comprehensive and 
rational system of culture. 

In the first place, he maintained that man's 
proper development in this sphere of existence 
demanded physical, mental and moral cultiva- 
tion, and any educational system that failed 
in making provisions for this three-fold 
demand was fundamentally defective and 
would produce warped and but partially 
devdoped q>ecimens of manhood. 

Man in his primitive state was as a rule 
nigged, strong and inured to hardships. His 
physical body was well developed, but he 
knew nothing of the deeper joys of life. 
Indeed, he was ignorant of those things that 
yield to modem highly-developed man his 
deepest, purest and most lasting pleasures. 

Later, man began to express himsdf on 
the intellectual and emotional planes, and 
the moral sense became more and more devel- 
oped. In many instances, however, as in 
^gypt, for exanq^le, the priesthood became 
the custodians of education, and here, as is 
ever the case when power is given to a dass, 
ei^>eciaUy if it holds to dogmatic ideas about 
subjects upon which in the nature of the case 
there is bound to be wide divergence of opin- 
ion, intellectual development was arrested 
and art and science were fettered. Dogma, 
rite and ritual also, as is ever the case, over- 
shadowed ethics, and conformity to religious 
dogma became of more importance than 
conduct. Hence moral stagnation super- 
vened. 

On the other hand, in lands where mere 
intdlectual training predominated, humanity 
was warped, and dvUisation, after a daf.iJing 
outburst of i^parent glory, rapidly dedined, 
because not nourish^ by moral idealbm 
which is the wdl-spring <rf life for man and 
dvilization. 



Greece in the andent world and America 
to-day give testimony to the fatal defect of 
education when the master en^hasis is placed 
on intellectual training. Our schools of 
to^lay have left the rdigious devdopmeni 
and moral culture of the c^bikl to churdi and 
home. The church has been more con- 
cerned with creed, dogma and rite, with 
denominational aggrandusement and churchly 
material prosperity, than with the conduct or 
life of her members. The home has left to 
church and schocd the moral devdopmeni of 
the young, with the result that material 
wealdi is placed above the sacred rights of 
childhood, as is seen in the prevalence of 
child-alavery or work in mine, mill and fac- 
toiy. Monr^ or property ri^^ts are [daoed 
above the rights ali man, wh^ should be of 
first concern to a state and nation; and 
inmioral business methods, speculation, gam- 
bling and obtaining money by indirection and 
false pretenses, together with the roblmig 
of the millions by watering stock and making 
the people pay interest or diridends on the 
wato — all these things, as wdl as muxj 
others that might be dted, doquently attest 
to the fatal result of neglecting moral devdop- 
ment or the education of the consdence side 
of life. 

It is sometimes argued that the school yean 
do not afford time suffident to educate and 
devdop body, brain and soul. This point we 
mentioned in our conversation with Profeasor 
Buchanan, and he pron^tly replied: "Ah! 
it is more difficult to open and, shut one finger 
of your hand than the whole hand ; so a three- 
fold education, by devdoping aU sides of 
life, prevents over-straining or warping — is, 
in fact, restful and condudve to healthy and 
normal growth." 

All education should devdop the physical 
man by thorough exerdse in certain lands of 
practical manual training. Moral or ethical 
culture should be in^r^sed on the youngv 
but should be entirdy divorced from creedai 
teachings. The Ten Commandments, the 
ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, funda- 
mental truths underlying the ideals of justioer 
humanity, moral integrity and nobility in 
conduct, are intimatdy rdated to Ife. Tbcy- 
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can be inyrea aed on the plastic ndnd of the 
child as easOy as the truths of mathematics 
or the lessons of histoiy. 

But leaving out of consideration the vital 
side of education and coming to consider 
merely inteDectual training, our system, the 
veteran educator contended, dii^layed amaz- 
ing short-sightedness. Indeed, the very mean- 
ing of education is often overiooked. We do 
not seek to draw out or devdop the latent 
greatness of the child so much as to cram 
his brain with alleged focts, presented usually 
in a dogmatic manner. Now all educators 
agree that the child must be taught certain 
tniths, but that teaching shouU be so con- 
ducted as to arouse and stimulate aH the fac- 
ulties of the mind. I^. Buchanan stated 
that time and again he had seen brif^t young 
children treated in such a way as to Uunt 
their reasoning faculties when the ndnd was 
I^astic and should have been carefully devel- 
oped. ''Do you suppose you know mote than 
the author of that book?** the teacher has 
exclaimed when the child sou^t to question 
aome statement made. Now that diild by 
such treatment was positivdy injured, and 
the more sensitive and imaginative he was, 
the more sudi treatment te^ed to mentally 
cr^le him. If, on the other hand, the 
taftcher had rq>lkd: "Wdl, now, let us see 
who is right. State your objection and we will 
see if we cannot arrive at the truth," the child 



would have been helped and all the other 
children would have fdt that th^ brains were 
for thought or for reason, and not merely 
sponges to absorb what others considered to be 
the truth. 

We should at aU times seek to devdop the 
reasoning faculties, stimulate the imagination 
and stir the deq>er emotional side of ufe in a 
wholesome and normal way. The child 
should be taught to see the beauty of good- 
ness and the inevitable moral damage attend- 
ant on all infractions of the fundamental 
ethical verities. He should be riiown the 
beauty, the splendor and the utility of natwe 
in all her varied moods, and led to appreciate 
the worth of art, of music, of the dnma and 
all those tUngs that wholesomdy nourish 
the imagination and brain of man. In a 
word, with instruction should go stimulatfam 
or the calling out process that would aim to 
touch and quicken into life every wdl-apring 
of potential strength and power. 

tfntil these thii^ and kindred troths are 
realised, dviUiation will move forward slowly 
and from time to time suffer periods of depcs- 
sion, during which the nations and peoples 
that have been most recreant in regard to the 
higher demands of life wiU wither and die, 
because the sources of the vital fountains of 
life have been allowed to dry up. 

B. O. Flower. 

Bofton, Mai9acku8dU. 
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IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT- 



THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION: ITS PLATFORM AND TICKET. 



Tk« BooMTtlt 0«]iT«]itio]i, in Wliidi "My 

Policidt." Tke iBterestt of The Peeple 

and Cknnine Reform were Bnth- 

lesflly BUng litered. 

UP TO THE hour of the openipg of the 
Republican Convention no siz^e fact 
was more inflistently haiped iq>on by the ad- 
ministration organs than that the convention 
was to be a Rooaevdit triumph; that in spite 
of the wicked allies — ^the Forakers, the 
Knoxes, the Cannons and others who flaunted 
dieir lore for predatory wealth more or less 
offensivdy, and who were supposed to have 
opposed Mr. Roosevdt's "my pcdides'* as 
unnecessary concessions to the sheep«like 
rank and file of American voters, the Fterident 
had completdy capturisd the convention; 
tiiat "my policies** were to triun^h — "my 
policies/* it should be remarked in parenthe- 
ses, bring those reform measures which IVesi- 
dent RoosevcH in season and dut of season 
labeled as his own and which he had more or 
less openly purloined from the Democrats 
and the People's party. An overwhelming 
number of ddcgates had been chosen repre- 
senting the administration wing of the party. 
Such was the ay of President Roosevdt*s 
organs. Yet when the convention assembled 
aid we bdiekl the Republican ddegates in 
action, the most amarfng spectade was pre- 
sented to the nation in the ddegatcs kow- 
towing to piivHeged wealth and the corrupt 
bosses at every turn, while they not only 
insulted organised Udbor but sounded dear 
and strong the call to retreat, as we shall 
ptesentqr iee. 

To the onlooker certain things were very 
notioeaUe. First, there was the sdf-|^orifica- 
tkm, the turgid, vain boasting that is so 
marked a characteristic of men and parties 
drunk with power and who fed secure because 
of the power they bdieve to be at their oom- 
maiid. The BdshauEar-like sdf-laudation, 
however, was even less offensive and no more 
marked than the note of insincerity struck 
whenever the issue was between the masters 
of the Republican party and the people. 
Thus, for emmpk, tiie platform opens with 
a eulogy of PfesUent Roosevdt, and the 
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people are gravdy told that their most exalted 
servant r^resents the best aims and wortUest 
purposes of all his countrymen. Amoican 
manhood has been lifted to a nobler sense of 
duty and obligation. Surdy, after such 
unequivocal sentiments and others just as 
pronounced, the convention composed of 
ddegates whom the convention had oor- 
raled under the pretext that the various 
reforms that the IVesident had champioiied 
in opposition to the political bosses and the 
masters of the mon^-contrdled madiine» 
embodied the wishes and interests of the 
people, win give the marching orders to move 
resolutdy forward. 

But no. The perfunctory praise is imme- 
diatdy fdlowed by a i^orification of the Repub- 
lican Congress. Think of it! The Presi- 
dent is pnused for representing the best aims 
and worthiest purposes of all Us countrymen; 
and Weaker Cannon's House and the Repub- 
lican Senate, controlled by Aldrich, Loidge, 
Knox, Penrose, Depew, Flatt, Crane sind 
others dear to the plutocracy, which effectivdy 
turned down or blocked all the inafHVtant 
reforms advocated by the President, who 
reflected the best aims and worthiest purposes 
of the country, are also fulsomdy praised for 
keq>ing "fl>tq> in the forward inarch to better 
governmffit. 

In the light of the platform adopted, the 
permanent chairman chosen for the conven- 
tion, and the ticket nominated, it is dear 
that this eulogy of the trust-dominating and 
people-betraying Congress is as honest as the 
praise of President Roosevdt was insincere. 
Never since the era of reaction and monopoly 
domination reached an openly a ggressiv e 
stage in the destruction of the old representa- 
tive character of Congress by Speaker Reed, 
in order that the once great and powerful 
deliberative body of representatives mig^t 
become a registering machine for the masters 
of the money-controlled pditical madiine 
acting through the Speaker; never since the 
aggressive assumption of extra-constitutional 
power by the judidaiy, by ^Rducfa in the 
interests of corporate wadth the dd bulwarks 
of popular rights and vital freedom of the peo- 
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pie, the jmy, has been practically dispensed 
with throuf^ abuse of the injunction power; 
and never since the unhcdy alliance of the 
Republican national machine with the crim- 
inal rich — ^the great gamblers, high finanders 
and law-defying raflway magnates and heads 
of the criminal trusts, has the Republican 
party been so frank in its contempt for popular 
rights or so open in its reactionary attitude. 
lUs was seen in the selection of 

Its Permanent Ohairman. 

In choosing Henry Cabot Lodge, the par^ 
fixed upon one of the two great poUticfd 
bosses of Massachusetts who are rivals for 
the fttvors of corporate wealth. Senator W. 
Murray Crane, with his tdephone interests 
and with the railroads so beholden to him, is 
loved by the corporations because he is so 
astute, so loyal to the big interests and io 
unostentatious in doing the will of corporate 
wealth. But the ''interests" have no cause 
to look with anything less than profound 
affection on the great machine boss, Henry 
Cabot Lodge. So jealous has this man been 
of his power and the interests of privfleged 
wealth that he not only insulted every intdli- 
sent man and woman in Massachusetts by 
Graaenly dedaring that the Initiative and 
Referendum would foster mob-mle, but he 
came to Boston when the Public-Opinion Bill 
was before the Legislature and with all the 
power at his command succeeded in getting 
the legislators to break their solemn ante- 
dection pledges which they had made in 
writing to the dector»— fledges that they 
would siq>port the Public-Opinion Bill, simply 
because tUs corporation-bdoved machine boss 
dkl not propose even to permit the Massachu- 
setts voters — ^that is, the sovereigns — ^to express 
their wishes on important measures. It was 
altogether appropriate that the Republican 
convention which was to strike the white flag 
and capitulate to the corrupt campaign- 
contributing corporations, should sdect the 
open enemy of free government and the most 
powerful political boss of New England for 
its permanent chairman. 

Otmmittae on PlatforoL 

Next we come to the platform committee of 
this so-called Roosevdt convention. Hi4>pfly, 
there was on the committee of fifty-three 
members one honest reformer who bdieved 
in fdadng the interests of the people before 
those of campaign-contributing corporations. 



This man was Coiqiressman Cooper of V^s- 
consin, a statesman who refused to partidpate 
in the conspiracy of his odleagues in Uieir 
attempt to decdve the peqde by ''keq>ing 
the word of promise to tibie ear and brealdnff 
it to the hope." He insisted on a few positive 
unequivocal reforms that were mild and 
modest enough — reforms that the people 
dearly desired and which they had a rig^t 
to confidently expect would be granted by any 
party whose President had been so loud in 
promises to the peo|^e of rdief from the 
oppressors, corruptors and betrayers. These 
reforms, although, as we have observed, mod- 
erate in character, would yet have shown 
that the party had not sdd its soul and body 
to the plutocra<7 for campaign contributions. 

Mr. Cooper's few genuine reforms which 
Senator LaFoUette has bravely fought for« 
were voted down. Fifty-two of the fifty-three 
members of the conmiittee opposed committing 
the party even to these moderate and dearly 
demanded reforms; so the incorruptible 
statesman brought in a minority report by 
which it was possible to test the sincerity of 
the so-called Roosevdt convention. It is not 
strange that this action created consternation 
among the ddegates who did not dare to 
betray their real masters and did not wish 
to go on record as deliberatdy and palpably 
wishing to decdve the people. However^ 
Mr. Cooper succeeded in his attempt, with 
the following, result: 

The propc«ed amendment demanding pub- 
lidty of campaign contributions, a measiM 
deaify in the interests of the peoi^ and of 
dean government* was voted down by more 
than nine to one, the vote being 880 to 94; 
yet Mr. Taft had pretended that he vranled 
such puUidty. So had Mr. Roosevdt, and 
this was the Roosevelt-dominated convention. 

Again, Congressman Cooper's i^atform 
provision for physical valuation of the railways 
aa a basis for firing of railway rales — some- 
thing obvioudy demanded if hcMiest protection 
for the produdng and consuming millions ia 
to be obtained, recdved a treatment that at 
deariy indicated the thorough domination of 
the Rq>uUican party by the railways as it 
did the brasen hypocrisy of this convention. 
And yet this prc^>osal, as Mbr. Bryan hais 
pointed out, had been advanced by President 
Roosevdt as something needful fbr the pro- 
tection of the people. It was one of the 
**my p<^des** which had made friends for 

the President widi America's miBions and 
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made him unpopular with the predatoiy mil- 
lionaires. Yet this Roosevelt-dominated con- 
vention voted 917 against Congressman 
Cooper's resolution to only 6S in hvor of it — 
more than fourteen to one. 

Another demand made in Mr. Cooper's 
report was for popular election of United 
States Senators. This measure b as clearly 
demanded by the peq>le as it is opposed by 
the corruptors of government and the oppres- 
sors of the people. Five times has the House 
of Representatives passed a measure providing 
for this reform by an overwhelming majority. 
Three of those five times the House was Repub- 
lican; while almost two^thirds of the states 
have endorsed the demand. Nobody doubts 
lor a moment that an overwhelming majority 
lof the voters want this reform; yettheRoose- 
Tdt-Taft- corporation -controlled convention 
voted down the reform by 866 to 14. 

The treatment of oiganised labor was quite 
aa marked in its insolent contempt for union 
iUnlers as was the convention contemptuous of 
the people's demand for popular dection of 
United States Senators and their demand for 
real reform measures that the President had 
advocated and which Mr. Cooper had incor- 
porated in his report. The- conmiittee prac- 
tically copied the law as it now stands. This 
was an amawng course under the dieum- 
vtances, for the Preflident, who is an astute 
politician, saw the fact that labor had at last 
become awakened to its deadly peril if the 
injunction abuse was to continue. Ae recog- 
nized the fact that the leaders of union lab^ 
at last understood that if conditions were 
to continue, organised toil would be bound 
hand and f6ot and delivered to the spoUers of 
toil. President Roosevdt was not alone in 
appreciating the danger of insulting labor at 
the present stage. J. P. Morgan saw the 
peril, so Morgan's handy-man, Perkins, the 
gentkman of unsavory fame who put hb hand 
into the till of a great insurance company and 
took out fifty thousand doDars for the Repub- 
lican campaign, together with the head of 
the malodorous sted trust that is robbing 
the American sted consumers by charging 
from six to eleven dollars a ton more for sted 
than the English sted users pay the same 
trust, joined vnth the President in striving to 
get the convention to at least give labor some 
substantial promises that would quiet it until 
after dection. What the convention did is 
wdl described by Mr. Biyan in these words: 

''The anti-injunction pbink of the RepuUi- 



can platform, as finally adopted, is a trans- 
parent fraud. 

"The plank reads as foUows: 'The Repub- 
lican party will i^hold at all times the author- 
ity and integrity of the courts, stote and federal, 
and will ever insist that their powers to enforce 
their processes and to protect life, liberty and 
property shall be preserved inviolate. We 
bdieve, however, that the rules of procedure 
in federal court, with respect to the issuance 
of a writ of injunction, should be more accu- 
ratdy defined by the statute; that no injunc- 
tion or temporary restraining order should 
be issued without notice, except where irrepar- 
able injury would result from dday, in which 
case a speedy hearing thereafter should be 
granted. 

"It will be seen that the plank begins witii 
an unnecessary eulogy of the courts. Nobody 
is oi^sed to iqpholding at all times the 
authority and intc^ty of the courts. Nobody 
is objecting to the eidforcement of their proc- 
esses or to their exercise of their powers to 
protect life, liberty and property. The plank 
assumes that somebody is attacking the courts 
and that the courts are in danger of losing 
support or of having their pov^ers weakened. 
There is no attack upon the courts and thcve 
is no thought anywhere of interfering with 
any legitimate function of the court The 
Rq)ubUcan coiivention puts up a man of 
straw and then proceeds to demolish it; it 
suspects an unholy assault upon the judiciary 
and its righteous indignation at once finds 
expression in a boastful assertion of its inno- 
cence of participation in any such suspected 
assault. This part of the plank was vrritten 
to give assurance to the people who are 
opposed to the laboring man's plea. And now 
let us proceed to that part of the plank which 
was intended as a sc^ to the laboring man. 
It says: 'We bdieve, however, that the rules 
of procedure in the federal court with respect 
to the issuance of a writ of injimction should be 
more accuratdy defined by the statute.' (Just 
what that de&iition shall be is not stated.) 
'That no injimction or temporary restraining 
order should be issued without notice, exeepi 
where irreparable infury wovld resuU from 
dday^ in which case a speedy hearing there- 
after should be granted.' Note the words in 
italics (exeepi where irreparable injury would 
remU from dday), and compare this excq>tion 
with the federal statute on the subject and 
you will find that under the law a$ it now 
exists the court ift,5flfeS?55H?5^^g ff^at a 
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teiD|>om7 restraining order except * There 
appears to he danger of vrreparaUe injury from 
dday* It will be seen that the man who 
wrote the injunction plank copied the statute 
ainxkst word for word and made the exception 
as broad as the statute. If the convention 
had been ttank in the statement of its position 
it would have quoted the present statute and 
said that it was in favor of enforcing the law 
juH a» it ie. It would have said, 'Whereas, 
at present, a court or judge may grant a tem- 
porary restraining order "if there iqppears to 
oe duiger of irreparable injury from delay," 
therefore be it resolved that we are opposed to 
changing it.' 

'^llie men who are responsible for the lan- 
guage of the injunction plank may have fboled 
the rest of the committee and th^ may have 
fooled the convention, but they cannot fool 
the laboring men or the voters in general. 
The injunction plank has not even the value 
of a goid-plated brick for the plating is brass, 
as wdl as the interior of the brick." 

The platform made it very dear that the 
Republican party favored revision of tariff 
by the beneficiaries of the trust campaign- 
contributors; or, in other words, whatever 
revision is made will not be in the interests 
of the people but in the interests of the trusts — 
in a word, they favor revision by the trusts and 
for the trusts. . 

The platform furthermore applauds the 
passage of the infamous Aldridi-Yreeland 
Bin that Compress refused to pass until coerced 
to do so by ^)eaker Cannon and the whip of 
Wall Street's high finanders. 

Of the trust plank of the platform as a 
whde Mr. Bryan's observations as expressed 
in the following reflect the simj^e truth: 

'*The trust plank must prove a disi^point- 
ment to every Republican who has come to 
understand the iniquity of the trusts. There 
is no demand for a rigid enforcement of the 
law; there is no suggestion that the criminal 
dause — ^which has not yet brought a trust 
malefactor within the walls of a penitentiary — 
should be called into use. The platform says 
that the law can be strengthened by amend- 
ments which will enlarge the supervision of 
the general government, but these amend- 
ments are not mentioned and there is nothing 
in this plank of the platform that can be 
appealed to to secure any real improvement in 
the law. If the President, wiih all of his 
strenuonty, has not been able to enforce the 
criminal law against a single trust, what 
diaaoe is there of a less strenuous man making 



progress with such an anti-trust plank as that 
inserted in the Republican platform ? 

"The newspaper men, supported by a 
message from the President, tried to secure 
the passage of a law putting wood pulp and 
print paper on the free list. Th^ not onfy 
faOed, but the platform makes no mention 
of this specific reform. If the President and 
all the Republican newspapers cannot get 
a specific promise of tariff reduction, what 
hope is thereof tariff reform at the hands oiike 
Republican leaders ? 

"The platform as written is indubitable 
proof that the R^ublican party does not 
expect to give the coimtry any real reform. 
The platform is, in fact, a contract, signed and 
sealed, between the R^ublican party and the 
exploiting intearests, guaranteeing thf^ nothing 
shall be done to free the people from graft 
and extortion; it is an admission that the 
mon^ to carry on the campaign is to be drawn 
from the 'system' and that means that the 
'system' will be in control after the dection. 
Tlie 'system' is run on business prindples 
and when it puts up its mon<^ to cany an 
dection, it is sure to be quite careful about 
the security taken." 

If anything further was needed to show the 
insincerity and hypocrisy of the Republican 
party as dominated to-day, we need only point 
to the fact that all of the promises which they 
make of reforms, provided the people will 
dect their ticket, th^ ddiberatdy refused to 
enact when the President tried to get them to 
pass them and when th^ had an overwhdm- 
ing majority in both the House and the 
Senate. 

The indictment against the party was 
admirably condensed in a few words by Hon. 
Theodore A. Bdl at Denver. When rdferring 
to thdr promises, he indicted them for not 
performing these duties when they had the 
opportunity to do so. Mr. Bdl changed the 
words "we wiU" as expressed in the promise 
of the R^ublican platform, to "we did not" 
as showing how the party had been recreant 
when it had everything its own way and when 
it was being urged by the President and by 
a long-suffering people to pass these measures. 

"'We did not revise the tariff.' 

"'We did not amend the anti-trust laws to 
secure greater effectiveness in the prosecution 
of criminal monopolies.' 

"'We did not add a sin^e line to the inter- 
state commerce law, giving the Federal gov- 
ernment supervision over the issues of stocks 



and bonds by internrtate carriers.v3^ 
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'*'We did not exact a currency measure 
that would mitigate the evils of a financial 
panic such as has recently prostrated the 
country under a Republican administration.' 

'''We did not limit the opportunities for 
abusing the writ of injunction.* 

"'We did not establish postal savings- 
banks.' 

"'We did not establish a bureau of mines 
and mining.' 

'"We did not admit into the Union the ter- 
ritories of New Mexico and Arizona as sq>- 
arate states.'" 

The dominant note of the convention 
as e x presse d in its platform and ticket was 
subserviency to the feudalism of privileged 
wealth and an attempt to throw dust in the 
people's eyes by an amawng di^ay of men- 
dacity in falsely representing the position of 
the democracy and quite as falsely represent- 
ing changes that Socialism would inaugurate. 
At all times there was in evidence that vicious 
opportunism that subordinates principles to 
policy and the weal of the people to dass 
interests and party success. 

The tremendous enthusiasm exhibited for 
Senator LaFc^ette in the twenty-five minutes' 
i^plause given him, rq>resents the real aims 
and aspirations of the rank and file of the 
Republican party. Unhappily, that once 
great party of moral ideals is tosday the abso- 
lute bond-slave of plutocracy under the com- 
plete domination of political bosses and the 
handy-men of privileged wealth. The national 
organisation is as respcMisive to Wall-Street 
high financiers, corporation and trust mag- 
nates, which defy ktws, plunder the people 
and corrupt their representatives, as was the 
judidaiy under the Stuarts re^nsive to the 
throne. 

Tka Oandidataa. 

We have already quoted the enthusiastic 
endorsement of Seoetary Taft by die Fimm- 
dal ChrontcUf the most authoritative organ of 
the "interests" in Wall Street. We have 
shown how public-service handy-men and 
political bosses like Cox of Ohio and Lodge 
of Massachusetts were among the most strenu- 
ous and aggressive advocates of Secretary 
Taft's nomination. His selection was hailed 
with delight by the New York World, the 
leading daily of the plutocratic wing of the 
Democratic party, beoiuse it would mean the 
end, according to the World, of the Roosevdt 
rSgime. It is said that J. P. Moi^gan, when 
he heard that Mr. Taft had been nominated. 



struck his fist on the desk, exclaiming, " €rOod f 
Good!" And weU he might thus express his 
heart-felt delight. More than that, Mr. 
Morgan's "Good! Good!" echoed the senti- 
ments of the great campaign-contributing, 
government-corrupting and prostituting hieh 
finance and trust magnate circle that has m 
recent years been silently but rapidly, aggres- 
sively and persistently destroying representa- 
tive government and free institutions. Had 
Mr. Taft even been suiq>ected of h&ng a 
sincere reformer, like Senator LaFoUette in 
the Republican party or Mr. Bryan in the 
Democratic party, the plutocracy that con- 
trols the Republican machine would never 
have turned a cM shoulder to the faithful 
handy-man of the privileged interests, Speaker 
Cannon, or to Knox, Foraker, Fairbanks or 
Cortdyou. No, Mr. Taft is altogether satis- 
factory to the hi|^ finanders, the great Wall- 
Street gamblers, privileged wealth and the 
public-sCTvice corporation interests. He will 
talk fair to the people, and Mr. Roosevdt will 
doubtless promise great things for him. But 
the plutocracy agrees with Mr. Roosevelt 
when he says that "Words are good when 
backed up by deeds, and only so"; and they 
remember Mr. Taft as the injimction Colum- 
bus, when he so faithfuUy served the railway 
interests while on the bench. They know 
their man and they also remember how he 
fought against Direct-Legislation and strove 
to get the peq>le of Oklahoma to reject their 
constitution because it placed the power of 
government in the hands of the people and 
made the interests of the people paramount 
rather than the avarice of coiporate wealth* 
and they are quite willing for him to promise 
fairthii^. 

The tail of the ticket is a further concession 
to the plutocracy and the money-controlled 
machine. Mr. Sherman is a New York 
machine politidan. Little more need be 
said, b^rond the fact that he is a reactionary 
in complete accord with the coiporations and 
trusts. Indeed, he is one of the fraternity. 

Taft and Sherman wiU have all the monqr 
the corporations bdieve necessary to dect 
them. But is this a year when money can 
carry an dection ? We think the Republicans 
have misread the signs of the times. The 
people are tired of broken promises, trust 
extortion and law-defiance on the part of 
the criminal rich, and of the steady aggressions 
in the direction of bureaucratic oppression 
and judidal usurpation in the interests of 
privileged wealth and dass desires. ^"^^ 



THE INDEPENDENCE PARTY: ITS PLATFORM AND NOMINEES, 
rrS STRENGTH AND ITS WEAKNESS. 



Th« Platform %t The IndepoBdenee Party. 

THE MOST important pditkal event of 
the dosing week of July was the 
National Convention of the Iiulqpendenoe 
|>art7, held in Chicago, at which a splendid 
platfcrm was adopted and an esn^tionallj 
ezedlent ticket nominated. The platform is, 
in our judgment, far superior to that of either 
the RepuUican or Democratic parties. It 
declares unequivocallj for popular nile through 
Direct-Legislation and Right of Recall, and on 
most other vital issues that are immediatdij 
oonoemed in the present battle between dem- 
ocracj or popular government and class-rule 
or government by pK^tical bosses directed by 
qpecial-privfleged interests, it rings dear and 
true. Only on the question of public-owner- 
ship it is more halting and shifty than we could 
widi. 

The fc^owing abstracts of leading demands 
will show how perfectly it voices the social, 
pditical and economic demands which The 
Abxna has contended for for almost twenty 
years. 

The platform opens with the f blowing pre- 
liminaiy utterance: 

**At a period of unexanq)led national pros- 
pedty and promise, a staggering Mow was 
dealt to Intimate business by the unmdested 
practice of stock-watering and dishonest finan- 
dering. Multitudes of defensdess investors, 
thounnds of honest business men and an army 
of idle worldngmen are paying the penalty. 
Year by year, fostered by wastehil and reckless 
governmental extravagance, by the manq>u]a- 
tion of trusts and by a privilege-creating tariff, 
the cost of living mounts higher and higher. 
Day by day the control of the government 
drifts further away from the people and more 
Srafy into the grip of machine p<^ticians and 
party bosses. 

**Our object is not to introduce vident 
innovations or starting new theories. We of 
the Independence party look back as Lincoln 
did, to the Dedaration of Independence as the 
fountain-head of all pditical inspiration. It 
not our purpose to attempt to revolutionise 
the American system of government, but to 
restore the action of the government to the 



principles of Washington and Jefferson and 
Lincoln. 

*'It is not our purpose dther to effect a rad- 
ical change in tiie American system of gov- 
ernment, but to conserve for the dtiaens of the 
United States their privileges and liberties, wcm 
for them by the founders of this government, 
and to perpetuate the princq>les and polides 
i^n which the nation's greatness has been 
built. 

''The Independence party is, therefore, a 
conservative force in American pditics, 
devoted to the preservation of American lib- 
erty and independence, to honesty in dections» 
to opportunity in business and to equality 
before the law. 

''Those who bdieve in the Independence 
party and work with it are convinced that a 
genuine democracy should exist; that a true 
r^ublican form of government should con- 
tinue, that the power of government should 
rest with the majority of tibe people and that 
the government should be conducted far the 
ben^t of the whde dtisenship rather than for 
the special advantages of any particular dass. 

Direct Legislation and Recall Demanded* 

"As of first importance, in order to restore 
the power of government to the people, lo 
make their will supreme in the primaries, in 
the dections and in the contrd of public 
offidals after they have been dected, we 
dedare fcv direct nominations, the Initiative 
and Referendum and the Right to Recall. 

"It is idle to ay out against the evil of boss- 
ism while we perpetuate a system under whidi 
the boss is inevitable. The destruction of the 
individual boss is of little value. The people 
in their pditics must estaUish a system which 
win diminate not only an objectionable boss, 
but the system of bossism. 

"Representative government is made a 
mockeiy by the system of modem party coor 
vi^tion, dominated by bosses and controlled 
by diques. We demand the natural remedy 
<^ direct nominations, by which the people not 
only dect, but, which is far more in^Kntant, 
sdect their rq>resentatives. 

"We bdieve in the prindples of Initiative 
and Referendum. We particulariy demand 

that no franchise grant go into operation nntiL> 
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tenns and conditions have been approved hy 
popular vote in the locality interested. 

*' We demand far the people the rij^t to 
recall public officials in the public service. 
The power to make public office resides in the 
people, and in them also should reside the 
power to make and remove from office any 
official who demonstrates his nnfitn^ffff or 
betrays the public trust. 

Oormpt Practica Act Demanded. 

"Of next importance in destroying the 
power of selfish special interests and the cor- 
rupt political bosses whom th^ control is to 
wrest from their hands their main weapon, the 
com^tion fund. We demand severe and 
effective legislation against forms of corrupt 
practices at elections imd advocate prohibiting 
the use of any money at elections except for 
meetings, literature and the necessary traveling 
eq>en8e of candidates. 

Prohibition of Stock- Watering and Othar 
Oorporate Frauds. 

' "Modem industrial conditions make the 
corporation and stock con^any a necessity, 
but over-capitalisation in corporations is as 
harmful and criminal as is personal dishonesty 
in an individual. 

" Con^>elling the payment of dividends upon 
great sums that have never been invested, upon 
masses of watered stock not justified by the 
property, over-ciq>itali2ation prevents the 
Iwtter wages, the better puUic service and the 
lower cost that should result from American 
inventive genius and that wide organisation 
which is replacing costly individual con^>eti- 
tion. 

"The collapse of dishonestly inflated enter- 
prises robs investors, closes banks, destroys 
confidence and engenders panics. The Inde- 
pendence party advocates as a primary neces- 
sity for sounder business conditions and im- 
proved public service the enactment of laws, 
state and national, to prevent watering of 
stocks, dishonest issues of bonds and other 
forms of corporate frauds. 

Abuse of Injunction Denounced. 

"The Independence party condenms ^he 
arlntrary use of the writ of injunction and con- 
tempt proceedings as a violation of the funda- 
mental American right of trial by jury. 

"fVom the foundation of our government 
down to 1872 the Federal judiciary act pro- 
hibited the issue of any injunction without 



reasonable notice until after a hearing. We 
assert that in all actions growing out of a dis- 
pute between en^loyers and en^loy^ con- 
cerning terms or conditions of en^loyment, no 
injunction should issue until after a trial upon 
the merits, that such trial should be had before 
a jiny , and that in no case of alleged contempt 
should any person be deprived of liberty widi- 
out a trial by jury. 

Sight-Hour Law Oommaaded. 

"The Independence party believes that the 
distribution of wealth is as inqportant as the 
creation of wealth, and indorses those organ- 
isations among farmers and workers whidi 
tend to bring about a just distribution of 
wealth throu^ good wages for worioers and 
good prices for farmers and whkh protect the 
employer and the consumer through equality 
of price for labor and for product. 

"We indorse the eight-hour day, favor its 
application to all government en^loy^ and 
demand the enactment of laws requiring that 
all work done for the government, whether 
Federal or state, and whether done directly or 
indirectly through contractors or sub-contrac- 
tors, shall be done on an eight-hour basis. 

Protection for Labor. 

"We favor the enactment of a law condemn- 
ing as ilkgal any combination or comipirac^ to 
blacklist employ^. 

"We demand protection far worianen 
through enforced use of standard safety mpp^' 
ances and provision of hygienic conditions in 
the operation of factories, railways, mills and 
mines and all industrial undertakingi. 

"We advocate state and Federal inspection 
of railways to secure greater safety for raOway 
en^loy^ and for the travding puUic. 

Abolition of Ohild Labor Demanded. 

" We call for the enactment of stringent laws 
fixing employers' liabilities and a rigid prohibi- 
tion of child-labor through co^^>eration be- 
tween the state governments and the national 
government. 

"We condemn the manufacture and sale of 
prison-made goods in the open market in com- 
petition with free4abor-manufactured goods. 
We demand that convicts be en^loyed direct 
by the different states in the manufacture of 
products for use in state institutions and in 
making good roads, and in no case shall con- 
victs be hired out to contractors or sub* 
contractors. (^ r^r^n]r> 
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Momtr Blmild b« Iisuad by The 

** We declare that the right to issue money is 
inhcient ia the goTenimeiit» and demand Uiat 
any further necessary issue of currency shall 
be full legal tender for all debts, public and 
private. 

Tariff BeTiaioa Should !>• by The Frinds 

•f The Paof l6tand Not by Sarranta 

of The Troata. 

'* We demand a revision of the tariff not by 
the friends of the tariff, but by the friends oi 
the people, and declare for a gradual reduction 
of tariff duties with just consideration for the 
rights of the consuming public and of estab- 
liidied industry. There should be no protec- 
tion for oppressive trusts which sell cheaply 
abroad and take advantage of the tariff at 
home to crush competition, raise prices, con- 
trol production and limit work and wages. 

PmUic OwnaraUp of Public Utilitiea. 

*' We advocate the extenmon of the principle 
of public-ownership for public utilities, includ- 
ing railroads, as rapidly as municipal, state or 
national government shall demonstrate ability 
to conduct public utilities for the public benefit. 
We favor specifically government ownership of 
the telegraph companies, such as prevails in 
every other civilized country in the world, and 
demand as an immediate measure that the 
government shall purchase and operate the 
telegraphs in connection with the postal service. 

Pareela-Poat and Postala SaTinga Banka 
Demanded. 

**The parcels-post system should be rapidly 
and widely extended, and government postal 
savings-buiks should be established where the 
people's deposits will be sure, the money to be 
loaned to the people in the locality of the sev- 
eral banks and at a rate of interest to be fixed 
by the government 

"We favor the immediate development of a 
national system of good roads connecting all 
states and national aid to states in the con- 
struction and maintenance of post-roads. 

"We favor a court review of the censorsh^ 
and arbitrary rulings of the Post-Office 
Department. 

"We advocate such legislation, both state 
and national, as will suppress the bucket-shop 
and prohibit the fictitious selling of farm 
products fcv future ddivery. 



Blection of Unitad Stataa Saaatara by 
Popular Vote Damandad. 

"We advocate the popular dection of 
United States Senators and o^|judges, both 
state and Federal, and favor a graduated 
income tax and any constitutional amend- 
ments necessary to these ends. 

"Equality and q>portunity, the largest 
measure of individual liberty consistent with 
equal rights, the overthrow of the rule of special 
interest and the restoration of government by 
the majority exercised for the benefit of the 
wlK^e conmiunity — ^these are the purposes to 
which the Independence party b pledged, and 
we invite the codperation of all patriotic and 
all progressive citizens, irrespective of party, 
who are in sympathy with these principles and 
in favor of their practical enforcement/' 

The Oandidataa. 

In Mr. Thomas Hisgen the Independence 
party has selected a splendid type of the 
American business man uncontaminated by 
the virus of modem high finance or the low 
ethical idealist that hfu come in with the 
domination of the conmiercial feudalism. Mr. 
Hisgen represents the rugged honesty and sin- 
cerity that characterized Abraham Lincoln. 
He is a man of the people and a lover of the 
people. When last year he ran for Governor 
of Massachusetts, he made a splendSd impres- 
sion on those who heard him. So good, 
indeed, was this inq>ression that he polled 
more vot<^ than the Democratic candidate who 
was siq>ported by the state and munidpal 
organizations, the party press and who was 
himsdf a man of great wealth and influence, 
extremely anxious to be vindicated at the polls. 

The candidate for the Vice-Presidency is a 
man of ability, and in so far as we have been 
able to ascertain, of excellent record. 

Tha Strength of The Party. 

The strength of the party is found chiefly in 
the qslendid manner in which the a^irations 
of the genuine or progressive popular senti- 
ment of the nation is reflected in most of the 
cardinal planks. No man knows better than 
Mr. Hearst and his corps of editors what the 
people more or less clearly are seeking in order 
to save the Republic from the douUe bondage 
and degradation of monopoly or corporation 
servitude and boss and machine rule. Thqr 
realize that the first great demand of the hour 
Is to get the government back to the people, 
and that this can onfy be perfectly and peac^ 
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fully effected througfa Diiect-Legialatioii and 
the Recall. Th^ Jmow that the corponitioiiB 
win express the people and corrupt their 
servants so long as the public utilities are in 
private hands. Thej know that so long as the 
bench is so largely filled by men who have long 
been master counselors for corporations in 
their battle against the people and labor, the 
bench will frequently be biased, even when the 
judges intentionally desire to be fair; because 
thiough years of service in the corporations, 
service which has proved immensely lucrative 
and during which time they have looked con- 
stantly tlvrough the q>ectacles of their em- 
ployers, th^ have come naturally to see things 
from a different view-point than would be the 
case had they been entirely impartial apecta- 
tors. Therefore the interests of the peq>le 
and of labor demand that no abuse of the 
injunction power or denial of jury rights shall 
be permitted. 

And so on these and other vital political 
economic and social demands the -Independ- 
ence party for the most part evinces wise 
statesmanship in its demands — a statesman- 
ship in perfect alignment with the aspirations 
of the peq>le and the demands of the hour. 
Herein lies the great dement of strength of 
the new party. 

Ita Weakness. 

Friends of fundamental democracy who 
heartily ayn^thise with almost all the plat- 
form of the Independence party will regret 
that Mr. Hearst did not make Us stand and 
fi|^t his battle four years ago, when the Dem- 
ocratic party was in the hands of the plutoc- 
racy and the principles of pq>ular rule and of 
progressive democracy for which Mr. Bryan 
has so splendidly battled were under edipse. 
Then, if Mr. Hearst had sounded his slogan and 
called upon progressive Democrats to rally to 
the support of the principles enunciated in the 
platf6rm of the Independence party at Chicago, 
a mighty vote would have been pdled that 
went to Theodore Roosevelt because genuine 
Democrats were determined to rebidce the 
recreant party. But Mr. Hearst waited until 
after the Democratic party had turned to its 
most popular and progressive leader. Spum- 
ing alike the gold and seductive lures of the 
reactionaries uid ignoring the frantic cries of 
the corporation press, they set their faces 
steadfastly toward the morning. 

On the vital issue of popular venuM corpo- 
ration rule and other imp<vtant questions, the 



battle between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties is dear-cut; and with Mr. 
Bryan, an iq>holder of Direct-Legislation and 
one of the most honest, dean and nobly ideal- 
istic of leaders, it was perfect^ dear that vic- 
tory would mean the turning of the nation 
from the false gods of reaction, militarism, 
boss-rule and corporation domination, to the 
old ideal of a dean government, a just govern- 
ment, a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people. It would at onoe 
check the Russianizing of America that has 
advanced so rapidly since Wall street and 
campaign-contributing wealth became the 
master power in government. 

The victory of progressive democracy under 
Mr. Bryan would mean the triun^h of the 
people over privilege, the first great and pori- 
tive stride toward a genuindy progressive, just 
and popular government since the dawn of the 
corporation era. 

Now, when the nation is facing a crisis like 
the present, when the supreme issue is vital 
and fundamental in character — ^that of popu- 
lar rule versus corporation rule, government by 
the people or government by privileged inter- 
ests, it is a very serious thing for a man of 
wealth and influence, like Mr. Hearst, to 
launch a movement that, in the propor- 
tion that it succeeds, will increase the pros- 
pects for success for the party of the trusts and 
corporations, the party of the Wall-Street 
panic-makers, the party of Aldrich and Can- 
non, of Morgan and Harriman, of Root and 
Taft, of L(^ and Depew, of Piatt and 
Crane. In proportion as Mr. Hearst is able 
to win votes, he wiU strengthen the hands of 
the party of predatory wealth and privilege^ 
whidi he has fought fcv so many years, by 
increasing its rq>resentation in Congress and 
in state legislatures while aiding the projects 
of Mr. Taft. 

For this reason hundreds of thousands off 
sincere friends of the cardinal planks of the 
Independence platform will deeply regret that 
Mr. Hearst throws his influence so as indi- 
rectly to aid in entrenching predatory weaMi 
and corporation domination in this most crit* 
ical hour in the history of the RepuUic — in an 
hour when of all times he should have stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the friends of popu- 
lar rule and democratic principles against the 
conmion enemy. 

His failure in this testing hour, however, is 
by no means the first time Mr. Hearst has 
deserted the fight for popular ri^ts and free 
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gOTenunent in the heat of the battle or at a 
time when his whole-hearted aid would haye 
meant victoiy. Though it is piobaUe he does 
not realise Jt, the greatest handicap that Mr. 
Hearst has had to contend with in his ambi- 
tion to secure prominent public office, has 
been the deep-seated distrust of a large num- 
ber of those most sincere and incorruptiUe 
reformers whose lo3ral support is essential to 
the victory of any man who essays to lead the 
liberal forces — a distrust born of his action in 
crucial moments. The successful leader of 
progressiye democracy must be above all dse 
a moral idealist, a man who in his heart 
believes it better to be right than to be Presi- 
dent. He must be tran^arently sincere, ear- 
nest, and loyal to principles, ready to sink sdf 
for the good of the cause; not merdly ready to 
say he wishes to sink self , but to do this without 
tl^ protesting. If he fidls at this crucial point 
and fails so bbvioudy and frequently as to 
become conspicuous, he cannot hope for suc- 
cess, for he loses the element of strength that 
must be the invincible guard of the progressive 
leader. 

Now thousands upon thousands of pro- 
gressive Democrats who had come to greatly 
admire Mr. Hearst and hoped in him to find a 
dependable leader, were ruddy awakened 
when in the midst of the Henry Geoige cam- 
pa^, after he had aggressively and magnifi- 
cently fought for Mr. Geoige during the for- 
lorn hours, or before his candidacy had 
become so commanding as to terrify Tam- 
many, his paper suddenly deserted the great 
tribune of die pecyle. Sddom have the pdit- 
ical refcxrmers of America been more shocked 
or amased than they were when on the nKxm- 
ingof the night when Mr. George was stricken, 
Mr. Hearst's paper published a shameful 
article on him, by one of its leading special 
r epor t ers. The sudden desertion of Mr. 
Geoige in the midst of as vital and gallant a 
munkipal battle as was ever fought could not 
fafl to gravely shake the faith of tibose who had 
wished to believe in Mr. Hearst's single- 
hearted loyalty to the cause of just and good 
government. 

But this was but the first of a series of epi- 
sodes and happenings that have time and again 
confirmed this distrust. The case of Fraiudin 
Lane is but one of several that might be cited. 
Mr. Lane was one of the most aggressive 
chan^ions of dean government and funda- 
mental democracy on the Pacific coast. He 
was immensdy popular with the better de- 



ment of the labor party, thoroughly acceptable 
to the fundamental or progressive Democrats 
and the one who stood a splendid chance off 
victoiy in the race for Governor of Califcvnia. 
He recdved the nomination and had he been 
aggressivdy and loyally supported by the 
Hearst papers there is little doubt but what he 
would have been triumphantly dected, judg- 
ing from the enormous vote he pdled in spite 
of their failure at this crucial moment. 

It is not necessary to enumerate other 
instances of this character which mi^t be 
dted when dwelling on this chief dement of 
weakness which the Indq>endence party will 
have to contend against. 

Another dement of weakness is the auto- 
cratic spirit manifested, which not only 
refused to show any ho^itality to freedom ot 
thought but also mercilessly denounced those 
who differed from Mr. Hearst's position in 
regard to the wisdom of launching the party 
at a time when it would prove an ally to the 
party of the trusts, militarism and reaction. 
This spirit of autocracy and intderance of free 
speech was painfully manifested in the recep- 
tion of Judge Seabiny's attempt to have the 
party consider the wisdom of indorsing Mr. 
Bryan. There is or was not, we venture to 
say, in the Independence party a more loyal 
or able defender of public-ownership, a more 
loyal or effident champion of popular rule and 
all the best planks of the Independence party, 
than Judge Seabury. He certainly was 
entitled to a hearing, sind if the party was over- 
whdming^y in favor of cutting away from the 
progressive democracy, it would have been 
perfectly safe to have listened to him, to Mr. 
Shepherd, or any other dd^^ who might 
have wished to express his views, after whidi 
all that would have been necessary would have 
been for the party to have voted down the 

Eropositions. But to denounce Judge Sea- 
•ury as a traitor and to impugn his motives in 
a most shameful manner, as did Mr. Hearst's 
papers, was certainly the reverse of exhibiting 
the spirit of freedom, justice or democracy. 

This desertion of the party when the friends 
of progress and reform are in the saddle, and 
this qsirit of autocnuy, are two of the chief 
dements of weakness with which the party 
will have to contend. 

Personally we, in company with thousands 
of other sincere upholders of fundamental 
democracy and just government, fed the deep- 
est riq;ret that Mr. Hearst should have sdected 

this hour to desert democra<nr, when the onlj^ 
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possible immediate result, if he is aUe to do 
what he hopes to do, wOl be to defeat Mr. 
Bryan and progressive democracy, and en- 
trench the cand^ate of the reactionaiy Wall- 
Street, corporation-controlled Republican ma- 
chine, thus fastening on the peq>le four more 
years of plunder by trusts, of Wall-Street and 
corporation aggrandizement and of reaction- 
ary, unrepublican and imperialistic rule. 

It is extremely unpleasant for us to feel 
compelled to make tUs criticism, for we fully 
appreciate the yery important work which the 
editorial pages of Mr. Hearst's papers have 
achieved in awakening the nation to a realisa- 
tion of the giant evils of the hour and in point- 



ing out the way of genuine progress. Had 
Mr. Hearst, when he saw how completely the 
Ryan-Belmont element was routed by the 
awakened progressive democracy; how abso- 
lutely futile had been all the efforts of money, 
of powerful papers, of boss and machine, to 
make the party again an annex of the Repub- 
lican organisation; had he, when he saw the 
line of battle sharply drawn between popular 
rule and the rule of coiporations, political 
bosses and money-controlled machines, loyally 
supported the pairty untfl after the election, he 
would have rendered a great service to the 
cause of popular rule and the general good at a 
most critical moment in our history. 



POPULAR GOVERNMENT OR CLASS-RULE: THE VITAL ISSUE 
BETWEEN THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES 
IN THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN. 



THE SUPREME question that confronts 
the American people in the present 
ipreat political contest was adnurably stated 
in the following declaration which constitutes 
two of the introductory paragraphs of the 
National Democratic Platform adopted at 
the Denver Convention: 

*'The conscience of the nation is now 
aroused to free the government from the grip 
of those who have made it a business asset 
of the favor-seeking corporations; it must 
become again a people's government, and be 
administered in all its departments according 
to the Jeffersonian maxim of 'equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none.' 

'** Shall the people rule?' is the over- 
shadowing issue which manifests itself in all 
the questions now under discussion." 

The views thus admirably enunciated were 
further emphasized by Mr. Bryan in an 
address delivered to the members of the 
Nebraska Traveling Men's Association on 
July 11th, in which he said: 

"For a quarter of a centuiy the country 
has been seeing more and more corporate 
domination in politics; for a quarter of a cen- 
tury the country has witnessed canq>aign after 
campaign in which great predatoiy interests 
would secretly contribute enormous sums to 
debauch elections and then control the govern- 
ment in return for contributions. Our con- 
vention marks a new era in American politics. 



"Now, we are going out to appeal to this 
awakened conscience and give to the country 
assurance that if our party is intrusted with 
power we shall make this government again 
a people's government, in which government 
offidais will respond pron^tly to the senti- 
ment of the whole people; and our platform 
has given us a slogan that every one of you 
can echo and that I believe that a majority of 
the American people will echo, 'Let the pec^le 
rule.'" 

The present conflict is one of the most 
momentous, if not indeed the most momen- 
tous electoral strug^e since the foundation of 
our nation, because it is at heart a battle for 
the vital principles that differentiate a demo- 
cratic republic frt>m class-rule. Epitomised, 
the struggle may be stated as privilege versus 
the people. It is a life and death struggle 
between the corporations, trusts and high 
financiers, or the feudalism of privile^^ 
wealth, and the people. 

Of late years the great oligarchy of favored 
classes, embracing the trusts, public-service 
corporations and the high financiers of Wall 
Street, have come to r^ard the Rq>ublic as 
their special preserve, and the people as a 
valuable asset to be taxed and exploited at 
every turn. Any attempt to curb lawless 
wealth or shackle the inordinate greed of these 
classes is inmiediatdy attacked as "dangeroua 
radicalism." 

The Democratic platform is certainly mod- 
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erste in tone and a most reasonable demand 
for equality of importunities and of rights for 
aO the people; yet mild and reasonable as is 
that platform, we find Mr. G. R. Sheldon, the 
banker treasurer of the Republican campaign 
funds, declaring that, ''The American people 
will never aoc^t the radicalism of the Demo- 
cratic convention." And Mr. George Harvey, 
of Harper*$ Weekly, the well-known handy- 
man of J. Pierpont Moigan, at last throws 
off the mask of the plutocratic Democrats 
and utters the voice of Wall Street in .a tele- 
gram to the New York World, published on 
July 11, in which he says: ''The Democrats 
of the countiy will now resume their accus- 
tomed occupation of electing a RepuUican 
President, this time by the largest majori^ 
known since Grant ran away from Greeley. 
This brazen assimiption that the Democratic 
party consists of the privilege-seeking, people- 
oppressing high financiers and corporation 
chiefs, is only less offensive than the assun^- 
tion that the vast corruption fui^ which the 
Wall-Street high financiers proposed to raise 
win result in an enormous majority for Mr. 
Taft. Both the utta*ances of Sheldon and 
Harv^, however, are of special interest as 
voicing the views of the masters of the modem 
feudalism of privileged wealth which is seeking 
to overthrow the Republic and which hopes 
to consummate the work already b^^n, by 
the election of Mr. Taft, a candidate wholly 
satisfaustoiy to the "interests.'* 

The strug^e that is pending is preeminently 
a struggle in which money is to be pitted 
against manhood. The bosses, the money- 
controEed machines and the plutocracy are 
arrayed against popular rule and the funda- 
mental princ^les of free government. Though 
there may be some bosses and some rq)re- 
sentatives of predatory wealth who will 
through selfish motives pretend to support 
the Democratic ticket, their support wOl be 
as perfunctory as the corporation and boss 
support of Mr. Taft will be whole-souled and 
enthusiastic; because platform and ticket and 
the present master ^irits of the DenKx;ratic 
party represent unyielding antagonism to the 
reign of corruption, popular betrayal and 
dass-rule which has debauched the nation and 
rendered possible the long-continued and 
steadily growing plunder of the people by the 
trusts and corporations. 

The tickets named are ideal reflectors of 



the two master elements in the battle of 
reaction and dass interests against popular 
rule or government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. 

On the one hand, we have ^Hlliam H. Taft, 
the imperialist and eulogist of the Czar of 
Russia, the man who called forth from organ- 
ized labor the nickname of "Injunction Bill*' 
because he became a Columbus of capitalism 
when the railways were fighting the organized 
workers and Mr. Taft was on the bench. 
Then, it wiU be remembered, he read a mean- 
ing into the Interstate Commerce Law not 
hitherto supposed to have been there, and hy 
so doing won the everiastincr gratitude and 
sure support of the great pm>lic-service cor- 
porations of the country. Later Mr. Taft 
again showed his hostility to popular rule and 
his loyalty to the machine bossies and corpo- 
ration chiefs, when he went to Oklahoma and 
did all in his power to induce the people to 
repudiate their constitution, drafted so as to 
give the voters the absolute control of the gor- 
emment through the initiative and referen- 
dum. Mr. T^ft, who in Chicago was so 
zealoudy supported by the notorious Boss 
Cox and other bosses and corporation handy- 
men, most admirably represents the party of 
imperialism, reaction and predatory wealth; 
while on the other hand, "Nb. Bryan has long 
stood for the supremacy of popurlar rule and 
for the fundamental prindples of free govern- 
ment. From first to last he has lived up to 
the noble motto of Henry Clay: "I wouU 
rather be right than be President.^ There 
can be little doubt but what, had he been an 
opportunist politician he might easily have 
won the Presidency ere this. He believes in 
the initiative and referendum; in popular 
sovereignty, equal opportimities for all and 
qpedal privileges for none. He is the cham- 
pion of pure government and he is opposed 
to the march of militarism, bureaucracy and 
official autocratic usurpation of power, that 
has already placed the RepuUic in deadly 
peril. His dection will mean a renaissance 
of popular government, the devation of the 
people to the place of first importance, just 
as the concern of the public-service corpora- 
tions, of the monopoHes, trusts and Wall- 
Street bankers has in recent years been first 
in the consideration of the government. His 
dection wiU prove a great moral victory, a vic- 
tory far peace, for progress and human rights. 
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WHY THE GREAT MmDLE WEST IS AFLAME WITH ENTHUSI- 
ASM FOR THE DEMOCRATIC TICKET. 



THE Springfield RepubUean points out 
the fact that the Republican platform 
and nominees are diciting no enthusiasm in 
the Middle West. Indeed, it sUtoi that, ''A 
Republican odd fit is reported in the Mkldk 
West, where there is an entire absence of 
enthusiasm orer the Chicago platform and 
the Rq>ublican candidate for "Vlce-Pkesident. 
Mr. 9lierman's nomination," it continues, 
'^created disgust in some quarters, owing to 
his dose identification with Speaker Cannon*s 
obstruction p<di<7 in the recent session of 
Conmss and his presumed sympathy with 
the Wall-Street view of our pcjitics. The 
platform, from the Western point of view, 
is weak not only in its various straddles but in 
its more vital omissions. 

"J. P. 'UoTguk*s cry of •Good! Good!' 
when he first heard of Mr. Tuft's nomination, 
was a sign to the radical Republican dement 
in the Mississin>i valley that Wall Street is 
satisfied with the Republican ticket AD 
such indications serve to intensify the Western 
cold fit, foft the West's mental attitude toward 
Eastern financial interests is more critical and 
unsympathetic than it was twd^ years ago.** 

On die other hand, the West is afiame with 
enthusiasm for the Democratic platform and 
ticket, and one of the chief causes for this 
enthusiasm is the firm conviction on the part 
of the people that Secretary Taft represents 



reaction and the rule of the corporations 
throu^ the pditical machine and the boM. 
This idea was splendidly enunciated by 
Senator Gore of Oklahoma in his notaUe 
utterance whidi didted the one hour and 
twenty-seven minutes of applause given to 
Mr. Bryan. On that occasion t^ Mind 
Senator said: 

**The war chief came to Oklahoma and 
asked us to do what no An^^o-Saxon com- 
munity ever has done— reject a chance to 
obtain sdf-govemment. Tlien the greatest 
living e9qx>nent of human freedom came to 
us and told us to adopt our constitution, and 
by a majority of 100,000 votes we rejected 
the advice of Tuft and took the advice of 
l^yan.'* 

This was the utterance that called forth the 
most remarkaUe tribute of popularity ever 
shown a candidate in a political convention. 
The applause elidted was doubtless largdy 
due to the realisation on the part of the people 
present that the Senator had in a word sununed 
iq> the most vital issue before the American 
people and had in a single illustration shown 
the temper of the two opposing candidates 
in regard to the great issue, Shdl thepeople 
rule, or shall pditical bosses and mon^- 
contrdled madunes dominate the government 
in the interest of the corporations? 

This is the great question to be settled at 
the November decti(m.| 



THE RAISE IN THE PRICE OF BEEF AND ITS PROBABLE 
RELATION TO THE CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTION& 



IF CONGRESS had passed a law con:f>ding 
aO corporations and corporation chiefs, 
aa wdl as the treasurers and chairmen of 
national, state and county political oiganixa- 
tions, to make sworn affidavits of all contribu- 
tions nukle and accepted, it b possible that the 
American people ought become possessed of 
the true reason for the enormous recent raise 
in the price of meats made by the beef trust. 
It has long been the practice of the robber 
monopolies and trusts, dther before or after 
dection, to raise the price of the artides con- 



trdled by the privileged monopolies, so that 
the trusts or corporations given protection by 
the people*s betrayers are able to rtcmsp 
themsdves for can^Mugn eq>enditures with a 
prinody surplus added aa a result of their 
arbitrary tax on the wealth-producers and 



No trust, with the possible exception of the 
Standard Oil Con^MUiy and the coal com« 
bine, has been so braaenly frank in its extor- 
tion aa the beef trust, and the recent enormous 
raise in the price of meat that had previous^ 
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been puahed to a point so hig^ that in all 
piobabilitj there is not another people among 
the dvilised nations of the |^be tfiat would 
have submitted to the extortion practiced, 
because out of all proportion to any and all 
the alleged reasons for the raise, is an outrage 
aa inddPensiUe as it is burdensome to the 
people. It is one of many recent exhibitions 
of the insdent arrogance of the trusts and 
monopolies whose master ^irits beliere that 
thdr ownership of the Republican party has 
lendcrod them innndUe a;nd made it per- 
fectly safe fOT them to practice robbeiy of the 
people in a most hi^h-handed manner, even 
in the face of a p<^tical campaign. 

That the present raise is for tibe purpose of 
plundering the American people of millions 
of d<dlars and enabling the consdencdess 
trust to be liberal to its numerous handy-men, 
its mouthpieces, its servants in government 
and the party on which it depends to con- 
tinue its plunder of the millions, there can be 
BO reasonable doubt. TVue, in all probability 
it win only be necessary fcv a small amount of 
the mon^ thus wrung from the people throu^ 
this latest extortion to be turned over for the 
dection of the people's betrayers to seats of 
power in government; and ihe mxmej that 
will be tunied over to the RcpuUican cam- 
paign conmiittee and fdr the dection of the 
trust's agents aU over the countiy will doubt- 
less be contributed in such a manner as to 
fafl to reveal the fact that the trust is furnish- 
ing anything like the amount of mcrnqr whidi 
it will furnuh* For since the days when 
Boss Tweed allowed his self-confidence to 
make him in^rudent so that he and his con- 
federates did not cover up their trada and 
through failure to do this were overtaken by 
justioe, the astute lawyers who recdve prince^ 
fortunes from the monop<dies to tdl them 
how to do things, have been very careful aa a 
rule to have the tracks of the moral criminals 
covered. It is only after the wrongs, the 
crimes and the evds have been pcipeteated 
that tacts are liable to leak out, as was the 
case with the Harriman corruption fund, the 
fifty thousand dollars taken by Pcrldns from 
the mon^ of the insurance companies for the 
dection of the Republican cuidkiate, and 
other similar acts whidi reveal the riot of 
corrupt practices that has marked die march 
of the Republican party since the ascendency 
of Mark Hanna and the union of the coipora- 
tioos withthe politkal machine for the con- 
q[iiest and eiploitatkm of the people. 



In this connection it is wdl for the voters 
to remember certain facts in regard to Speaker 
Cannon and the RepuMican leaders in the 
House of Representatives. As the beef trust 
remembers its friends, as it most surdy will, 
during the present can^aign, the people 
should be equally determined to remember 
their betrayers. The rd^;ation of a few of 
the most odious handy-men of the trusts and 
law-defying corporations to private life by 
overwhdnidng popular verdicts, will do very 
much to bring back the government to the 
people and hreak the power of the special 
privileged dasses, the great corporations and 
high financiers who pose as the representatives 
of good government and who assume that ai^ 
frioid of popular rule or the interests of the 
people is a would-be destroyer of government. 

But to return to the beef trust and Speaker 
Cannon's service to that consdencdess oigan^ 
ised i^>petite. It vriU be remembered that 
Senator Beveridge's rider provided that the 
beef trust should pay three million dollars a 
year, whidi the investigations instituted by 
Fkesident Roosevdt had proved to be abso- 
lutdy necessary in order to guard the people 
th>m the great poison trust or protect the 
consumers of meat from a trust which had 
been feeding the people on diseased and 
spoiled meat, adulterated and drugged artides, 
often prepared under filthy conditkms. There 
wete other provisions in this measure that 
were objectionaUe to the trust, because 
aimed at protecting the people. Hence, 
according to the press dispatches. Senator 
Hopkins and others of the Soiate interested in 
the beef trust, strove to induce President 
Roosevdt to agree to sudi modifications aa 
the trust desired. But the President was at 
outs vrith the Senate at that time and he hdd 
an effective dub ia his hand — the ra>ort of 
his commissioners. He had only published 
the prdiminary report describing tiieir own 
observations of the filthy and unsanitaiy con- 
dition of the meat establishments, while their 
extended report confirming the charges made 
by Blr. Sindafar was withhdd, it being daimed 
that its publication would ruin Sie meat 
trust's business abroad. Tlie Rresklent, ac- 
ooiding to the press dispatdies, dedared that 
unless the Seni^ passed the rider aa Senator 
Beveridge introduced it, he would pubUsh to 
the worU the full report of his commissioners — 
something which die people had a ri^t to 
exped done. Consequcntlty the bill went 
throu^ the Senate precisely aa drawn. Wh«a 
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it came to the flouae, however. Speaker Can- 
non, the real autocrat of the House, did not 
propose to desert his friends of the beef trust. 
The press dispatches declared that he and 
others called upon the President and insisted 
on the modifications of the measure as desired 
by the beef trust. It was pointed out that the 
three million dollars should be paid by the 
government and not by the trust, because if 
paid by the trust the latter would imme- 
diately raise the price of meat and recoup 
itsdf from this raise. The trust, as subse- 
<|uent events showed, had fully determined to 
raise the price of meat all that the puUic 
would possibty stand, but it did not pn^pose 
that the three million dollars necessary to 
prevent the pec^le from bdng poisoned with 
diseased and spoiled meat d^ouki be taken 
from the enormous profits ^diich it determined 
to appropriate to itsdf fcv the inconvenience 
and humiliation of the eiq)osures of its infa- 
mous moral criminality. The IVendent, 
who had been brave as a lion in forcing the 
measure through with the threat of publica- 
tion of the report, when the hostile Senate 
was o|^)osing the measure, now suddenly 
became mild as a cooing dove and the trust's 



modifications, induding the saddh'ng of three 
million ddlars on the taxpayers of Amcriea, 
were agreed to and passed by the Hoase» 
the Senate concurring. 

And now in the face of a great dectioii» 
with the people already aroused because of 
continued robbery and extortion cm the part 
of the various trusts that control life necessi- 
ties, it is vitally important for the RepuUican 
party that an encnrmous can^ign fund 
shoidd be nused in order to defeat the will 
and the interests of the people and to entrendi 
once and for all firmly in all departments off 
government the servants of the reactionaiy, 
undemocratic feudalism of privOeged wealUi 
and dass-rule. Hence we have the spectade 
of the beef trust, confident in the bdief that 
money can again thwart the wiU of the peo(^ 
levying an additional arUtrary tax upon the 
American people that in the aggregate will 
net to the trust a fabulous sum. 

The only immediate hope tor the American 
people at the present crisis is a positive 
demonstration that American manhood can- 
not be debaudied or seduced by die laviik 
use of corrupt wealth for the enslavement and 
impoverishment of the millions. 



TRUST ROBBEltY AND CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 



THE POSITION of the Democratic 
party, both in Congress and in its 
convention, as wdl as in the position long 
maintained by Mr. Bryan, has been honest, 
frank and unequivocal in regard to the neces- 
sity of absolute frankness and publidty con- 
cerning all campaign contributioDs. No 
greater scandal has been connected with the 
government in recent years than that ci the 
conspiracy on the part of the campaign man- 
agers and the great privileged interests, by 
which vast corruption funds have been raised 
and secretly used for the deetion of persons 
who were pledged to measures inimical to 
public interest and so opposed to the wishes 
of the people that had the dectors dreamed 
that the parties in question, the ^'practical*' 
men like Harriman, Perkins, etc., were 
contributing large sums, the result of the 
deetion would have been the reverse of 
what it was. 

Tlie position of the Republican Convention 
and of ihe R^ublican party in convention has 



been as dishonest and equivocal as that of the 
Democratic party has been frank and honest; 
while the stand taken by IVeasurer Shddon 
and Candidate Taft in thdr effort to throw 
dust in the eyes ci the peof^e only adds the 
offense of hypocrisy to the offenave position 
taken by their party. On this subject the 
Boston PoH of July 14th contained an edi- 
torial which we reproduce bdow and which 
merits the widest circulation because it con- 
tains facts essential for the voters to bear in 
mind. 

^'The RepuUican party refuses any pub- 
Udty of can^aign contributions and expendi- 
tures. By the Republican Congress it has 
been refused; the Rq>uUican national con- 
TOQtion has refused it. 

''The party whkh placed William H. 
Taft in nomination has declared its purpose 
to keq> in concealment as heretofore the 
process of 'frying the fat* out of corporstiooa 
and monopolistic interests favored by ^ 
RepuUican tariff and RepuUican l^gistatioB. 
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''Now comw Candidate Tuft and now 
cKom TVeisnvcr Shddon to saj that, wUle 
loettgniaing the mandate of their partj as to 
the oavpMgn* they wiU yet nudEe public the 
Nenlta of the cuftoniaij fat-frying— after 
elefstioal 

"This is paltering with a vety serious 
nEiatttf. It is an evasion utteriy unworthy of 
tnUiam H. Taf t and to which he canMM: 
codaent without sacrifidflg the esteem in 
whieh his personal character is held by the 
AnMfioan people* 

''The scandal of 1904 is too fiMsh in mind. 
This was not disdosed until afttr electioii. 
Bad the ooiraption ftmd furnished by Batri- 
manand the iirfamous gang in eontrol of the 
fimda of the New York Mfs iMOMoe com- 
ipsniea been made pid)Uc bcAwe deotieii» a 



ri^teous popular indlgnatton would have 
swept the stete of New York against OorM^ 
you's candidate. Thitf secrety dieeted Thoo^ 
dene Booserelt. 

"Does Mr. Taft eapeet to be elected hf 
similar corrupt influences brought to beat 
before the election, and to eseape aoeount- 
ability 1^ filing a 8chedule-~aoooedxDg to 
the New York law-r-after deetionF 

"Mr. Taft is a piadkal man, as Vbt. 
Boosevvft has eerttted that he and Mr . Hairi* 
man were practical men. But praetioal meft 
may practice once too often upon the good 
wOl and the credulity of tiie American people* 
And this seefens to be what the BifinHionn 
candidate and his treasurer ha^ set out to 
do in their offer to make publie the ssneies 
of their eampiign funds— after deetioii.'* 



TMDMPHANT DEMOCRACY. 



^n|^^fi£ June eleetion in Oregon was th# 
JL most significant pditieal event of the 
y ea r an event of ineakufaMe valine to the 
cause <tf popular government alid civic purity. 
It oondusively proved that iht objections thift 
the ooqKisation press, the political bosses and 
the law-defying public-service companies hate 
advanced against popular government under 
the initiative and referendum, ase wittout Hkt 
shadow of foundatkm. 

It had been claimed that while Direet- 
Legislation might destroy the sinister influ- 
eiic^ of comfit lobbies and put the oomqit 
p<ditioal bosses out of commissicm, it woidd 
prove ineffective because the peofde could 
not and would not vote so discriminatingly 
as the legislators, and that as a matter <^ 
Isct cnnparaitively few voters woidd take the 
trouUe to investigate the merits of the ques- 
tions involved. The residt vrould be that 
th^ would not take the trouUe to vote at aU 
on the issues, or they wouki vote without dis- 
<xiniination. 

The fricods of the Initiative and Beleren- 
dum urged that wherever practical and easflj 
workaUe measures had been enacted, the 
good and practical results following had 
eonseeded the most sanguine espeotations of 
the believers in popular ot democratic gov- 
enunent They insisted that De Tocquc^iUe 
wna oofrect in his obesrvation that "The cure 
for the evila ot demociacy la moiec 



that the evfls which were so glaringly iqqwwent 
in omr government were due to a defcat of 
democratic conditions, to the rise of a dies* 
potic and uorepublican government in which 
die form of oppression and despotism ap* 
peered under t^e rule of eotporate or prhn* 
kged wealth operating throu^^ poUtioal 
b^ses and mon^-oontr^ed machines; that 
if onee the people were given the chance 
lo right the wropgs» they would take an 
intd%ent interest in government and would 
see to it that corruption in puUic rule and 
plunder of the people should cease. Tme^ 
th^ mi^ prove conservative and move 
slowly, iMcause the rank and file of a nation, 
save in hours vriken ezaq>erated to the limit 
of endurance by oppression and wrong, are 
always con s er vati v e ; but the heart Si the 
people, the friends of democrat claimed* 
was morally sound, and if the ignorant, 
who did not ccNO^rehend the nature or neoe9«> 
mty of the measures, refused to vote on pto^ 
posed acts they wouki disfranchise tbem- 
sdves for the good of the government. Miore* 
over, it was pointed out tibat the Initiative and 
Referendum was merely the practicable, 
workable toob of popular govtrnment whidi 
rendered possiUe a genuine and truly repro* 
sentalive government under conditions such 
as prevailed in America to-di^. Moreover, 
it was shown that in Swttaeriand, sime 
DiMot*LegislBtkin had been iatsodueed. Hie 
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people had hdkl on to popular and good 
officialB, even when on some queitions th^ 
had q>poaed the public will, because the 
TOten realised that they had in their own 
hands the means of remedying any injurious 
Iqiislation. 

Now the Oregon election has splendidly 
vindicated the claims of friends of pc^ular rule 
and has utterly discredited the coiporation 
journals. Nineteen measures were voted on» 
several of which were defeated, while others 
were emphatically endorsed; and thefactthat 
the people showed a dearty defined interest 
in the various measures was one of the 
in^renive ibcts established by the vote. 

9iortIy after the election we received a 
communication from Mr. H. Denlinger of 
Portland, Oregon, relative to the result, from 
which we extract the following: 

**I am sending for your inspection a sample 
ballot of our last election occurring a few 
days ago, showing the vote of the people of 
this state upon nineteen measures which were 
submitted to them. The figures are approxi- 
mately correct. I think it is a complete 
refutation of the assertion that the people will 
not vote with intelligence and discrimination. 
This ballot q>eaks for itself. You will notice 
among other things that a graft measure 
proposed by the legislature to increase their 
pay was voted down by 50,000. Also bill to 
increase the number of Supreme judges. A 
compulsory pass bill is lost by nearly two to 
one, and woman's suffrage b voted down 
hard. Also biU in the nature of the Single 
Tax. A biU in favor of pool-rooms, ^sorting 
places, etc., (got up in the interest of tiie bad 
element), is voted down. On the other hand, 
the Becall, Proportional Bepresentation, a 
corrupt practice act and law to instruct the 
legislature to vote the people's choice for 
United States Senator are all adiTpted by large 
vote. These latter four acts were most 
vehemently assaulted by the Oregonian, as 
were several other of the bills passed by the 
people, still the same were passed as shown. 
Tlie fact is that the electorate have shown a 
surprising amount of independence and dis- 
crimination. I think that this election more 
than any other has demonstrated the utility 
of our system. As an indication of how 
strong popular rule is getting in this state 
there was the "Statement No. 1' law which 
passed by three to one, in the face of the 
advene resolutions of the Bepublican plat- 
form, this year, and in face of all the ridicule 



and abuse which the Oregonian and other 
papers could pile i^n it. We fed that we 
are getting stronger all the time and if nothing 
untoward happens in the next few years we 
win, with the new legislation just enacted, 
completely revolutionize our political system 
and put the boss on the shdf fcv good.'' 

Mr. Denlinger enclosed a ballot showing 
the result of the vote on the nineteen meas- 
ures submitted. Nothing could better refute 
the cry that the people failed to discriminate 
or that they failed to take an intelligciit 
interest in the election. Here are some facta 
that are illuminating as shown by the vote. 

Tlie salary-grab Inll passed by the kgislai- 
ture was defeated by 50,000 majority. 

The amendment changing the date of the 
Section from June to the rc^ar Section di^ 
in November, was carried by 45,000 majoritj. 

The vote for extending the armories and 
thus aiding in the plutocratic attempt to 
establish a militarism in our midst, was 
defeated by 20,000 majority. 

The bill to increase the annual appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of the University 
of Oregon was carried by 6,500. 

The right of recall was carried by two to one; 
and a biU making mandatory the will of the 
people on the legators when they come to 
dect United SUites Senators, was carried 
three to one. 

The corrupt practice act was carried by 
25,000 major^. 

The provision for P roportional Representa^ 
tion was carried by 16,000 majority. 

A bill in favor of pool-rooms, sporting 
places, etc., gotten up in the interests of the 
tMui dement, was defeated by 10,000 majority. 

Two radical measures upon whidi a great 
number of reformers had set their hearts, were 
defeated, thereby proving the inaccuracy of 
the daim of the enemies of popular govern- 
ment, that the pec^le wouki accept eveiy 
radical iimovation proposed. The woman's 
suffrage bill was defeated by 22,000; and the 
land tax measure was lost by 25,000 majority. 

The act to require railroads and other 
common carriers to grant free transporation to 
state officials, judges, etc., was defeated by a 
large majority. 

While personally we regret that the woman's 
suffrage measure and the land tax pr<^>06ition 
were defeated, yet this defeat proves nothing 
against Direct-Legislation. It merdy shows 
that the people of Oregon as yet do not wish 
these measures and that the friends of gatk 
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must do moire educational agitation 
kefofe thejr can hope to triun^h. No true 
friend of democratic government wishes laws 
forced upon the people which do not rq>re- 
sent their wishes or desires; and the beaul^ of 
Direct-Legislation is that it gives the people 
the opportunity to enjoy the results of demo- 
cratic government or popular rule, the precious 
pirnlege which differentiates a democratic 
or truly representative government from all 
farms of dass government. 

The defeat of the measure to con^ the 
raflways to carry public officials free, is 
gratifying. It proves, in the first place, the 
abscdute frdsity of the persistent claims <^ the 
railroad and corporation organs, that when- 
ever the people have an opportunity they 
show an unreasomng hate toward the pubUc- 
scrvioe monopc^ies; and in the second place, 
the state pays the legislators their mileage, 
and the l^gidators should not, even by a law 
passed by the state, be made in any way the 
pensioners of the puUic-scrviee corporations. 

The emphatic condemnation by the dec- 
torate of the biO to favor pod-rooms, sporting 
places, etc, in ^ite of the vast amount 
csqpendtd to carry the measure, is another 
indication that the voters if left free from the 
domination of comqyt machines and political 
b oss es , can be dep<mded upon to guard the 
moral wdfare of society: while the emphatic 



way in which the voters passed the corrupl 
practice act to prevent political degradation, 
affords another illustration of the fact that the 
Initiative and Referendum more than any- 
thing dse promises the destruction of the riot 
of corruption and the rule of privileged 
wealth through the debauching of govern- 
ment, that has in recent decades transformed 
the Republic from a government representiiy 
the people, to a government re p resen ting cor- 
porate wealth and privilq;ed classes. 

The result of this dection also gives en^ha- 
ns to the daim of the firiends of Direct- 
Legidation, that once place the government in 
the hands of the people, once give the voters 
the tods of democracy as provided by the 
Initiative and Refer^um, and th^ w31 
instantly take their dd-time en&usiastie 
interest in the government, and that the dty, 
state and nation will again become a vcritaide 
schod foft political economy. 

Some time since a leading dtisen of Oregon 
wrote us to the effect that since the passage of 
the Direct-IiMdation amendment, Chegon 
had shaken off her lethargy and her people 
everywhere were taking an enthuaastic intcrat 
in the vital questions of government. 

Oregon has splendidly answered the basfr^ 
less daims of the reactionary iq>hddcrs of 
dass and corporation rule, who are destroying 
the soul of free or democratic government. 



I DIRECT-LEGISLATION IN SWITZERLAND* 



A CORRESPONDENT writes that he has 
heard the charge that Direct-Lmda* 
tion is not giving the satisfaction to the Swiss 
people that eminent American authors daim, 
and he vnshes to know if there is any basis for 
this charge. 

There is none, and the man must be reck- 
less indeed who makes such a daim. Bdow 
we give a few expert opinions from great 
Swiss statesmen and educators: 

Hon. Numa Dros, ex-President of the 
Swiss R^ublic, and author, says: "Under 
the influence of the referoidum a profound 
change has come over the spirit both of Parlia- 
ment and people. The idea of en^loyer and 
employed, senider and sent, whidi lies at the 
root of the representative system, becomes an 
absdute reality. . . . The people have gen- 
tnSfy diown diemsdves wiser than the med- 
dling pditidans, who have tried to draw them 



into systematic opposition. Th^ have more 
than once given the agitator to understand 
that he had no chance with them. The net 
result has been a great tranquilidng of public 
life. When the ballot has pronounced, every- 
body accepts the results. Tliose who make 
the most noise cannot inq>ose on the people as 
they do in other countries; they are taken far 
what they are worth.** 

Professor Charles Borgeaud, of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, writes: ''The referendum 
has won its case. Unquestionably it has 
proven a boon to Switzerland, and has no 
more enemies of any following in the genera- 
tion of to^y. . . . Now, why is that insti- 
tution so popular in Switzerland that no one 
would dr«^ of proposing that we should do 
away with it and go back to the purdy repre- 
sentative system of 1848? Because it has 
proven an eflficadous remedy, meeting in a> 
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Urgt txnekgatt t}ie evib whicb toBj be coiaiae- 
tpttolt upon thftt fofiki of govcrAment." 

Hon. KaiI Burkty, Counador of Zurich, 
MtjB: ^Ithe smooHi workiiig of our f^^al, 
cMtouftl luid municipal r«fmndum is, as a 
matter of fact, A truth generalij acknowledged 
uifoughout chviltefland. Xhe InitiatiTe and 
Referendum are now deepfy rooted in the 
hearts of the Swiss people. ... So all is 
weB witii us, and jou may authoritativdy say 
that there is m> action fbr its reped or diffi- 
cdty in its wodiang, whether in Federation 
or in the Cantons or in the cities. Our Swiss 
pc^tical trinity-'-initlative, referendum and 



proportional representation-— is not only good 
and holj for haid-working Switzerland, but 
would be even better, I think, too, fot tihe 
grand country in North America.** 

Hm is the testimony of Sb Francis Adams* 
the Ifeitish Minister to Berne: 

''Hie referendum has struck root and 
expanded wherever it has been introduced, 
Imd no serious p<riitician of any party would 
now think of attempting its abottdinient. 
The conservatives, who violently opposed its 
introdnctibn, became its earliest supporten 
when tiiey found thM it undoubfeiQy acted as 
a drag upon hasty and radical law-maldng.** 



PROHIBrriON AND DECREASE OF CBIME. 



TWO OF the sbopgMt aqpunenta thai 
are suooessfiilly advanced afrinst tiba 
BlwaisiT 89^1 sale of tntomatiag liquors, are tixe 
pvteriqf whicli the liqupr tniffie antaib on 
Dia upBOpe^ vjctims of tl^osa addicted to 
i;f^V^ an4 tha e|M|BiB0«a increase of cri^ 
dia eops^wmt cost to the oQuntiy in the 
protection of society and the punishment 
of crimoi due to Uquor. 

If the man who drank were the only suf^ 
fefw ^m the evil oonsequeaoes of drunken- 
ness, the position of the foes of ticense would 
be hx weaker than it is; and it is doubtful 
whether the people could be won to any 
attempt to seriou^y restrict the sale of strong 
drink. But when it is remembesed that the 
lives of the innocent wives and other relatives 
of the drunkards are frequently rendered 
alpiost unbearable, that children are cursed 
before they see the light ci day, and that a 
Uxfe number of the victims of those who have 



been eursed hy cbink an in no way undir the 
aJhief¥wt 9t Uqaar themselves, no ome mm 
deny that society and die state baipe a right la 
act in the pfemaes. 

Again, bstidsa thcae things, thira ia tha nst 
waste of wealth inoidaat to ^ink thiawgh 
incapaeitatiag ka victims far efficient piaduc- 
tive labor. The iaereased eeet of the mairhin* 
eiy of justiae, law and atder impaaas fsaprfnl 
burdens on society. In eitias where Uaenas 
and no Ucense obtains, the difference ia tha 
nuBd>er of arrests and prosecutions is stavttii^ 
Here, for ezam[^e, is the record for arrests for 
Eye months in Birmingham, Alabama, under 
license, and the corresponding record of 
arrests for five months under prohibition. 

The total number of arrests during January, 
Fdxrusiy, March, April and May, 1907, wh^ 
license obtained, was 4,137. The arrests far 
the corresponding months in 1908, when tb^ 
city was under pn^bition, were £,734. 



OPPOSITION OP MR. TAFTS COUSINS TO HIS CANDIDACY. 



AT THE recent Prohibition convention 
held in Columbus, Ohio, the feet was 
brouf^t out that two prominent members of 
the Taft family, cousins of the Presidential 
nominee, are aggressivdy cf>po8ing the Sec- 
tion of Mr. Taft to the IV^ency. In an 
interview published in the newspapers of 
JPuly 14th the Rev. S. H. Taft of CaUfomia, 
in reply to a question relative to his opposition 
to his cousin, saUt 

''Yes, it *n true that I 'm a rdative of Judge 
Tall; but I would n*t vote for him tf he were 



niy fatii^. Any man who would advise tlie 
people of Oklahoma to vote against the Pro- 
hibition clause in the Constitution must repent 
very thorougUy before I give him my support^ 

Rev. William J. Taft, another cousin of 
the Presidential nominee, who came to flie 
Phriiibition convention at the head of ike 
Connecticut delegation, said: 

''I can 't support Judge Taft, even though 
he*s my first cousin. I shall support & 
Prohibition nominee at the polk and Aall 
work fer his Section.'' %rTT/> 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIALISM. 



Tkt Rapid Sprei^ of ObrlstUii SocMiim 
in America. 

THE Cluristian Socialist Congress or 
Conference held in New York City 
during the last days of May, proved a revela- 
tion to tens of thousands of sleeping Americans 
who imagined that the gold so judiciously 
spent by Messrs. Bockefeller, Archbold, 
Rogers, Morgan and other modem master 
spirits of the commarcial feudalism on mis- 
skmaiy societies, churhces and colleges, had 
effectively ansesthetized the religious con- 
science of America. At the conference the 
fact was revealed that over three hiuidred 
American dergymen were avowed Socialists. 
Bishop Spalding of Utah and Rev. R. Heber 
Newton were among the prominent Episco- 
palian divines "wboae words at the convention 
gave forth no uncertain tones. But most of 
tiie other Protestant denominations were wdl 
represented. Many New York and Brooklyn 
churdbes threw open their doors to the visiting 
Socialist dergjmen and at the great mass 
meeting hdd in Carnegie Hall, over three 
thousand persons were present. The great 
entliufliasm that greeted the remarks of 
Eugene Debs, the Socialist candidate fbr 
President, was also veiy significant as indicat- 
ing the rapid change in sentiment on the part 
of a large and rapidly-growing body of 
conscience-guided Aooerican dergyioaen. 

Tbd SaganMre Baaeli Ooaferenca. 

Another very significant recent happening 
indicating the awakening of the dergy to 
the iB9>ortance of seriously studying funda- 
mental social and economic conditions, was 
the conference of dergymen hdd at Sagamore 
Beach on July 2nd, at which Robert Hunter 
and John ^argo appeared to present Sodal- 
istic ideals and to answer all questions that 
the ministers might choose to propound. For 
forfy-eight hours these rq)resentatives of 
Amierican Socialistic ideals discussed economic 
conditions. At that time Professor Vida 
Scudder and Professor Emily G. Balch of 
Wdlesl^ College both openly prodaimed 
their allegiance to Socialism, and the press 
reports declared that many of the dergymen 
confessed a leaning toward Socialism and all 
unanimoudy adopted for 1908 the platform 
of the Sagamore Beach Sodokgical Confer- 
ence: the fair distribution of the products 



sa 



of labor; effective ccmtrol of public utilities 
and abolition of special privileges; main- 
tenance of free speech, press and assembly; 
income and inheritance taxes; public absorp- 
tion of the unearned investment in land. 

Tlia Growth of SociaUatic Theories Among 
Baligions Leaders of England. 

Even more remarkable thai^ the Christian 
Sodalist Conference in New York, as illus- 
trating the rapid change that has taken place 
among the rdigious leaders of Kngjand» 
was the recent Pan-Anglican Congress which 
was held the third week in June in London. 
Some time since we called attention to the 
fact that the Rev. R. J. Can^bdl, the brilliant 
Non-conformist divine who is tiie pastor of 
the famous CSty Tem|de of London, had come 
out for Socialism anid written a remarkal^ 
able work in defence of his convictions. But 
the stand of this distinguished orator and 
thinker was far less significant of changing 
religious thought among leaders than the 
astonishing sentiments expressed by leading 
Anglican bishqAs and dergynpien at the Pan- 
Anglican Conference. No session of the 
congress brought anything like such a large 
attendance as that devoted to '*The Church 
and Socialism." According to the press, 150 
archbishops and bishops and a great number 
of dergymen were present It is stated that 
with a sin^ election, every speaker evinced 
stnmg Sooidistic leanings. The distinguished 
Bishop of Manchester was to have presided 
but was prevented from attendance by illness* 
He sent, however, a ringing message tluit 
ought to prove a darion call to the deepii^ 
consdence of England. In it he described in 
vivid language tke injustice of the existing 
divisions of profit between a^ital and indus- 
try. After picturing the grinding poverty of 
the workers and the luxury of the idle rich, 
he demanded from the church ''A tremendous 
act of penitence for having ftdled so long and 
so gr^Uly to champion the oppressed and 
weak." 

The di^mtches from London descrilnng 
this meeting, among other things contained 
the following: 

''The Rev. J. G. Sin^son, principal of the 
dergy school at Leeds, assured the vast audi- 
ence that all over the north of England they 

were face to face with the rising tide of Sodal^^ 
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ism* which th^ were powerless to stem even 
if th^ wished to do so. Countless workers 
in the forges, furnaces and mills of the north 
had adopted the Socialistic idea and hdd to 
it like a religion and loved it like a bride. He 
demanded Siat the church give free field to 
Socialism. He appealed to it to bry to under- 
stand it and not hasten to discount it. 

''More significant than the q>eeches them- 
selves was the keen interest shown in the 
Socialistic pleas and earnest enthusiasm with 
which such points as those given were greeted 
from all parts of the hall.** 

In commenting on this rdigious awakening 
in the Mother Land, Mr. Louis^F. Postjof 
the^Chicago Public well sajs j 



'*It is indicative of an awakening of the 
sense of social justice, which has be^ numb 
in all the churches. A very great revival is 
that in any church which makes its ministers 
exclaim with indignation against social injus- 
tice, which makes them denounce as sin a 
state of society wherein, so distinctivdy as in 
ours, the poor are of the working dass and 
the rich are of the idle dass. The economic, 
not to say the moral, incongruity of such a 
condition, since poverty means lack of labor 
products and riches means abundance of 
labOT products, should have burned into the 
consdences of churchmen long ago. That it ia 
burning into them now is signifiaint of sodal 
readjustments of the greatest value to m^nlnml , 



PBDWIN^MABKHAM ON RELIGION AND THE SOCIAL.STATEi'^ 



AT THE great mass meeting attended by 
over time thousand people, hdd in 
Carnegie Hall, in New York City, on May 
81st, under the auspices of the Christian 
Socialist Conference, the great poet of dem- 
ocracy and sodal advance, Edwin Markham, 
presided and read his noble poem, '*The Muse 
of Brotherhood.** Mr. Markham, in open- 
ing the meeting, thus eipressed his views on 
the duty of rdi|;ion in the presence of present- 
day sodal and economic problems: 

*^I bdieve in rdigion to the core of n^ soul. 
A reasonable rdigicm balances the mind and 
gives sdidity to character. But I bdieve in 
a practical rdigion, a rdigion that goes down 
into the haid ground of practicail affairs. 
Once two artists in Abraham Lincoln's 
presence were arguing as to how long a man's 
legs ought to be. Th^ could not decide the 
question, so th^ turned to Lincoln to dedde 
die case. 'How long, I^. Lincoln, ought a 
man's legs to be ? * '1 11 tdl you,* he replied, 
*a man's legs ought to be long enough to 
reach the ground!* And I say that a man's 
rdigion ought to be long enough to reach the 
ground of secular affairs. 

'*The old idea of the antagonism between 
the sacred and the secular is passing away. 
The secular is not opposed to God: ^e secu- 
lar is the ground, and the only ground, for 
the activities of the divine. There is nothing 
secular but sin — ^nothing secular but robbery, 
and the robbery of the poor by the trusts and 



combinations is the worst form of robbery. 
Indeed, the secular is the only ground for idl 
sacred activities. Jesus left ti^e one great 
command — to build the kingdom of order 
on Earth. We must find our heaven here 
in tbb hard, cold actual, or we will find it 
nowhere. We are here in the midst of the 
raw materials of Paradise. What shall we 
do with the materials ? Rdigion must handle 
them, for religion is heaven-buflding. Her 
chief business is to organiie here and now the 
kingdom of order, ^e must search for the 
economics that will furnish a basis for a new 
sodety. Rdigion has talked for centuries of 
the beauty of Brotherhood ; now it b her press- 
ing business to discover the Eoonomics of 
Brotherhood. Rdigion must be secularised. 
On this depends her life. 

'*I bdieve that Jesus is the supreme Savior 
of men. But his saviorhood must descend 
into industry. Jesus must be seen as the 
Savior of Business. Until our business is 
saved, lifted up into the spirit of brotherhood* 
we are not saved. Competition and sdf- 
seeking in business is Pagan. Business must 
be made cooperative ami Christian. Jesua 
must appear as the savior of Industry. His 
spirit must be heard singing in all the wheeb 
of dviUzation. 

^All that I have said shows that ther^ is a 
dose union between the spirit of Jesus and 
the q>irit of the Cooperative Conmionwealth 
tow.nl which so in«^| Jga^^^g,!^ m 
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the last great hope of humanity. A new and 
better aider is certainly coming* coming 
riowlj but surely. It will come; it will be an 
Evc^ution rather than a Revolution. It will 
come with the spread of thought, and with 
the growth of the idea that the Golden Rule 
Amushes the only working principle of a har- 
monious and hi^py social life.'* 

Here are some lines from I^. Markham's 
noUe poem on brotherhood that strike the 
key-note of the master ideal that is stirring 
the social conscience of awakened twentieth- 
century manhood : 



"Hie crest and aowmng of aD good, 
JJfe's final star, is Brotheriiood; 
For it wiQ bring again to Earth 
Her loiig4ost Poesy and Mirth; 
Win send new Ij^t on every ftioe, 
A kinriy power upon the race. 
And ul it come, we men are slaves. 
And trayd downward to the dust of graves. 

"Come, dear the way, then, dear the wi^: 
Hind creeds and kui^ have had their day. 
Break the dead brandiei from the path: 
Our hope is io the aftermath — 
Our hope ia Id heroic men. 
Star-led tc^build the world again. 
To this Event the ages ran: 
Make way for Brotherhood— make way for Man.' 



INIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 
Bt Ralph Albertoon, 

Secretary of the National Federatiini for People's Rule 



Tk« Oregon El0eti«n. 

ON THE first of June the stote of Oregon 
held its biennial dection in wUch 
nineteen referendum questions were passed 
iq>on, a number of officers elected and the 
people's choice made for United States Sen- 
ator. The result is as full of encouragement 
to the friends of a pure democracy as was that 
of the dection of 1906. 

The most significant expression of the free- 
dom of citizenship which Direct-Legislation 
has given Oregon was the vote for Creorge 
E. Chamberlain, a Democrat, for Uniteid 
States Senator, in a state which is always 
RepuUican, and in an dection in which all 
the Republican candidates for state office 
were dected by majorities of from ten to 
twenty thousaiui. The candidates for the 
legislature in Oregon are required to sign 
one of two statements as follows: 

Statement No. 1. — ^"I state to the people of 
Or^p>n as well as to the people of my legisla- 
tive district that during my term of office I 
win always vote for that candidate for United 
States S^tor in Congress who has recdved 
the biggest number of the people's votes for 
that position at the June dection next preced- 
ing the dection of a Senator in Congress with- 
out regard to my individual preference.'* 
Eveiy man who looks upon himsdf as truly 
a representative of the people will sign the 
above pledge, and the people of Oregon so far 
have diown that this is what th^ want their 
representatives to do. 



Statement No. 2, however, which is for 
another type of politician, reads as follows: 

''During my term of office I shall consider 
the vote for United States Senator in Con- 
gress as nothing more than a recommendation 
which I shall m at liberty to wholly disregard 
if the reason for doing so seems to me to be 
suffident." A large majority of the members 
of the legislature dected are statement No. 1 
men, and this undoubtedly means the dection 
of Chamberlain, but the Rq>ublican machine 
of Oregon, the old machine of Senator ]&Ctchdl, 
is in its death throes and knows it. The 
Portland Oregoman^ the organ of the machine, 
has come out in a brazen statement that the 
bdief is now general that the legislature will 
not dect Chamberlain, and with a number of 
q>edous arguments why the legidators of one 
party should not vote for a Senator who is a 
member of the opposing party. The state- 
ment No. 1 plan makes partisan politics an 
inq>08sibility» and the Oregonian bewailingly 
says, ''It cannot stand as a permanent method 
of politics as it is not reasonaUe; because it is 
the negation of party organization because 
it violates custom, usage and constitutional 
method," etc., ''it is^sure to beget by its 
methods political dissensions in any powerful 
party." But the Oregoman is compelled to 
add, "It is not to be doubted that the majority 
of the whole people are at present for State- 
ment No. 1." It is not to be imagined that so 
brazen a scheme to defy the eipressed law 

of the state will be successful, but the attenmt 
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to do it on tke part of the maehine poHtidaiis 
MiTei to fltreDgthen the devotion of the people 
of Oregon to their fundamental democratic 
law by which thej are able to deliver them- 
sdves from their misrepresentativefl. 

In the votes on the nineteen referendum 
questions there can be no fair question raised 
but that the popular will was intelligentlj 
expressed. There will be plenty of criticism 
of the popular will so expressed both by con- 
servatives who object to the progressive 
measures passed and radicals who fed Uue 
over the fiulure of certain measures. No true 
democrat, however, can fail to be satisfied 
with the result providing he is convinced (and 
no one disputes this) that the vote was intelli- 
gent and fair. 

The following is the result according to 
unofficial returns: 

The bill to increase the pay of the legis- 
lators was defeated in a heavy majorily. 

The biU for establishing state institutions in 
scattered locations was carried. 

The bill for increasing the number of judges 
of the Supreme Court was defeated by a sinall 
majority* 

The bill tar holding dections in November 
instead of June was carried by a large major- 
ity. 

The bitt in which the legislature had 
attempted to take the custody of the prisoners 
away from the sheriff for a wholly unworthy 
purpose was vetoed by the people. 

The bifl by whidi the l^gidature had 
decreed that railroads should furnish free 
passes to public officials was also vetoed. 

The Annoiy Appropriation biU was lost 

An initiated bill by which the tough de* 
ment in the state had attempted to secure 
the <^>en-town policy of licensed saloons and 
gambling dens and brotheb was defeated. 

The corrupt-practices bill was carried. 

The bills for the regulation of the fishing 
industries and the curtailment of the monopoly 
powers in them were carried. 

The appropriation for the State University 
which was passed by the legislature and hdd 
up by the grangers was endorsed by the people. 

The biU for woman's suffrage was defeated, 
as was also the so-called Single Tax bill, each 
of them worthy measures but measures for 
which the people of the state of Oregon were 
not yet r^y; and however earnestly any 
real democrat might bdieve in these meas- 
ures he cannot but recognize the right of the 
people to decide them, and lor tlMt matter 



prefer to have the people themsdves reject 
these measures than to have rulers of the 
people enact them when the peopl^^. are not 
ready for ihtm. 

The one thing which stands out in tfab 
dection above all others is the fact that 
although the people were not ready for nngie 
tax, woman suffiage and many other refonna 
of more or less desirability, they expressed 
with no uncertain voice their bdicdP in a direct 
vote and the maintenance of puUic oontnd 
over the government. 

A bill for the establishment of the Eeoall 
by which unworthy representatives may be 
unseated was passed, and a bill for the 
strengthening of the system whereby the 
people shall determine who shall be their 
United States Senator recdved the largest 
majority in the entire vote, and last but not 
least a bill for the establishment of Propor- 
tional Bepresttitation was carried. 

Thus once more, in the adoption of a 
system by which minorities shall have recog- 
nition, the state of Oregon takes the lead in 
democratic progress. 

The Grange of Eugene has af^ropriated 
(500 to assist in defending the case in which 
the Pacific Tdegraph Company seeks in the 
United States Sipreme Court to overthrow 
the Direct-Legislation amendment to the 
Oregon Constitution. 



Oleyelaad Traction. 

On June seoond the last formalities ia the 
merger of the Forest City and how Wum 
Railway companies with the old Qefelaod 
Electric were put through, and Mayor Johnson 
had won his fight for the people. There was 
still an aftermath to be reckoned with« how- 
ever, in the demand tot a referendum under 
the Schmidt law which demand was brought 
about by a coalition of the Union-labor forces 
and the obstructionists of the old private 
monc^oly S3rmpathizers. The petition bear- 
ing the names of 1^,000 persons demanding 
the referendum on the new franchise was pre- 
pared by the obstructionists and submitted 
on the i27th of May. They were assisted in 
the work by the peculiar sitimtion that had 
arisen out of the strike of the employ^ which 
was planned for and instigated by the old 
company. 

The Union was in the wrong and lost its 
fight, but the bitterness mgendered hy the 
Mfe served as an indting cause for demand- 
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lug tbe leferendum. Major Mamon at 
OQee aeni postal-cards to the mgnen of the 
petHkni asldDf them whether th^ did sign 
it and whether they wished to retract their 
sigDatures. At once responses began to 
come in denying the signatures and also 
retracting. At £he present writing Mayor 
Johnson has declared that not over forty-eight 
per cent, of the signatures were valid and that 
probably the referendum would not be taken. 
I hope Mayor Johnson will not refuse the 
vote. He has paid a good price already for 
the democracy in whidi he bdieves and he 
can well afford to permit once more the people 
€i Clevdand to vote on this question. Th^ 
have always endorsed him in the past and 
there is every reason to believe they will 
continue to do so. 



A Significant Straw Vote. 

Th£ 8vcce$9 magazine has taken a poll of 
its 10,000 life subscribers on a number of 
the most important questions of the day with 
a result that is both surprising and significant. 

The questions were mailed on January 25, 
1908, with the request that Yea or No be 
the vote on each question. The 10,000 
replies received by March first are a clearer 
indication of national feding upon the issues 
involved than any voting for candidates or 
party platforms could possibly be, and the 
editor of Success as a result sees a new sig- 
nificance in the referendum principle. 

On the first question, ''Should the govern- 
ment exercise a stronger control over corpora- 
tions doing an inter-state business?" there 
were 9,146 affirmative votes against only 209 
in the negative. 

Still more remarkable are the returns on 
what was really the key question. Number 
Four: ''Would you support the President and 
Congress in carrying out corporation reforms 
whidi would tend to the permanent better- 
ment of our social conditions, even if it meant 
some personal sacrifice in the way of 'nH>n^ 
panics' restriction of bank credits, and other 
matters affecting business ?" 

**fVankly," says Success, "we should not 
have been surprised at some litUe evasion or 
even a good many plain negatives on this 
question. Among our life subscribers are 
many bankers, lawyers, physicians, manu- 
factioien, and other types of men of affairs 
vh^ might be naturally somewhat more con- 
servative than farmers, clcrks» students, etc.. 



on the Ust. But this result was the moit 
overwhelming of all. The 'ayes' have it 
by 9,187 to 175. Could there have been a 
more complete answer to a difficult question ? 
The conclusion is inevitible that the country 
is not 'clanH>ring for a rest.' 

"The upbuilding of the navy was approved 
by 8,218 to 1,988. But the answer to the 
question of the advisability of spending vast 
sums of public mon^ for the development of 
our national resources, such as internal water- 
ways, irrigation, the Panama Canal, etc.* 
brings back to the former preponderance of 
'ayes' in this instance 9,050 to 266." 

Here again we have a strong indication 
of how differently the people's ^i^ would be 
interpreted if th^ were permitted to vote 
directiy upon public questions instead of being 
confined to voting for men whose positions on 
public questions even when it does not have 
to be guessed at is always a matter of com- 
bination and compromise. 



Springfleld'a Franchises Pretected. 

The Board of Aldermen in Springfield, 
Illinois, under the leadership of Alderman 
Farris have adopted the following resolution 
providing that no street railway franchise 
ordinance be passed without a referendum: 

"Whereas, At an dection hdd in April 
A. D. 1907, the peq>le of the dty of Spring 
field under and by virtue of the public policy 
law of the state of Illinois, eipressed th^n- 
sdves by a majority vote of nearly three to 
one, in &vor of submitting to them for deter- 
mination all pr(^>oflitions to grant, extend or 
enlarge the genml street railway franchises* 
privileges, or rights of any person, company 
or corporation in or to the streets or all^s of 
the said dty; and 

"Whereas, This dty council as the repre- 
sentatives is in duty bound to respect their 
wishes thus so overwhelmingly eipressed; 
now therefore, be it 

"Resolved, By said council that no ordi- 
nance, in any manner, granting, extending or 
enlarging or atten^ting to grant, extend or 
enlarge the general street ra^way franchises, 
rights or privileges of said dty, be passed by 
said council until such ordinance shall be 
submitted to, and approved by, the people of 
said dty, in accordance with their wishes as 
expressed at said dection." 

In the face of Mayor Busse's objection and 

the wire-pulling of the Chicago llepublican 
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machine to prevent it the l^giaUture at Spring- 
field inserted a referendum dause in the boul 
bills for which the Chicago administration 
has so hungrify^ clamored. 



Oity Charters. 

The movement for the improvement of 
cily charters is spreading with great strength 
and rapidity. 

In Massachusetts the cities of Lawrence and 
Haverhill have been granted charters giving 
th^n a commission form of government with 
the referendum attached, while the city of 
Chdsea has been handed a '*gM brick** in 
the form of a Board of Control over which 
the people have abscdutdj no control whatever. 

Gloucester also has a new bill which does 
not contain the initiative and referendum. 
Other Massachusetts cities are in consideraUe 
agitation on the question. 

Bu£Palo, New York, is damoring for a 
better form of city government and the advo- 
cates of the Des Moines plan are showing 
considerable strength. 

The Milwaukee Charter Convention has 
listened to Mr. Bigdow and has recdved 
instructions by referendum from the twenty- 
eight organizations con^rising the Civic Fed- 
eration of the dty to provide for: 

"The elimination of every trace of national 
and state p<^tics from dty dections and 
government. ;^^¥<( 

''The removal of the evils of patronage by 
a more con^lete i4>plication of the merit 
system of i4>pointment. 

''The laigest degree of home-rule that is 
consistent with the interests of the state, 
because undue subordination of the dty to 
state legislative control is laigdy productive 
of the apathy which characterizes municipal 
dtizenship.** 

Oakland is falling in line with other Califor- 
nia dties in demanding the Initiative and 
Referendum in her new charter. 

Jackson, Mississippi, voted on June fifth for 
the conmiission form of government, while 
Laurd, Paden and a number of smaller towns 
have voted against it. 

Chico, California, turned down a proposed 
charter last year and is now preparing a new 
one. ?4^'-^^ 

PN^The most interesting fight on dty chartera 
during the month has l^en that waged in 
Kansas City, and the principal point g^ con- 
tention has been the incorporation of the 



referendum in the charter. The charter 
board has surrendered to the referendum 
forces and the quarrd over the percentage 
provision which the obstructionists put up 
seems to be going in the direction of a potent 
referendum. 

Kansas City, Kansas, is also in the fig^t 
for the new kind of dty government. 

Notes. 

The extension division of the University 
of Wisconsin has issued a leaflet for the benefit 
of debating sodeties giving a suggested form 
of resolution for debate and a list of references 
on the Initiative and Referendum. This is 
one of a series of very useful leaflets for the 
purposes of debating and public discussion in 
which many vital puUic questions are dealt 
with. 

The people of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
voted on June 28rd for a $600,000 bond 
extension for public purposes. 

The mayor of Grand Rapids, IGchigan, 
has made a very commendable suggestion that 
the members of the pdice and fire conunis- 
sions be dected by the people. 

The people of Saco, Maine, have recent^ 
voted down a road-buflding propomtioii 
which they considered too extravagant. 

A FREE public library was voted for by the 
people of New Hampton, Iowa, in June. 
Andrew Carnegie gave the Jbuflding and the 
people in^osed upon themsdves a three-mill 
tax for its support. v^lRS?! 

The omzENB of Brockton, Massachusetts, 
will vote in the fell on the question whether 
the dty laborers shall reodve an advance in 
wages from $iM to $2.50 a day with a Satur- 
day half-holiday. 

The people of Essex Counly, Massachu- 
setts, take a referendum vote in November 
on the building of a new Court House at Lynn. 

A feature of the Des Moines charter will 
be called into action at the November dection 
on the question whether the dty shall continue 
the p<^cy of remitting taxes of manufacturing 
concerns in order to induce them to locate 
in Des Moines. Th^ will also vote whedier 
the dty shall carry out existing contracts 
rdieving certain companies from taxatioB 
for a certain period of years. ^^ £jj*ji 
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A VOTE is being taken in the City of BCezico 
to see whether or not liquor shall be served 
at a celebration of the Fourth of July pre- 
sumably conducted by American citisens. 

The Congregational Convention of Vermont 
has voted calling for a referendum on the 
question of the present liquor law. 

The State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee of Texas met at Dallas June eighth and 
received a petition tot state prohibition under 
the Terrell election law of that state. Such 
a petition signed by the required number of 
Democratic voters is mandatory iq>on the 
ezecudve committee to submit the matter 
to a referendum of the party at the polls. 
This is true democracy in the management of 
a political party and should be imitated in 
every state and by the other party as wdl. 

The people of Atlanta, Greorgia, are soon 
to vote upon the issue of a million and a half 
in bonds for the purpose of constructing an 
adequate sewerage 83^em. 

The Prohibitionists of Louisiana are fight- 
ing for a biU which is unusual from the fact 
that it is a combination of referendum and 
local (^tion. By its provisions the districts 
voting against saloons would become *'dry,** 
but whetiier or not the districts voting for the 
saloon would remain wet would be determined 
by the total vote throughout the state. The 
bill will as now framed secure from the whole 
state an eipression of opinion upon state-wide 
prohibition and at the same time it will not 
endanger the status of the considerable terri- 
tory which already is ''dry ^ under local-option 
laws. 

Attobnet-General West of Oklahoma 
has announced that if the governor fub to 
sign the anti-trust bill now in his hands he 
wffl immediatdy take stq>s to initiate a Inll 
of this sort to be voted on by the people in the 
Can election. 

The Arkansas State Democratic Conven- 
tion pronounced as heretofore for the Initia- 
tive and Referendum and dedared for the 
submisrion of the question of prohibition to 
the people. 

The Bed River Vall^ Baptist Conference 
of North Dakota has passed a resolution in 
opposition to the Initiative and Referendum 



omstitutional amendment whidi the people 
are to vote iq>on in November, the opposition 
bdng on the ground that the biU wOl permit 
the people of the state again to vote on the 
question of prohibition. 

For the first tin^e in the history of any 
state the voters of the Democratic party of 
Alabama voted this year direct for the Presi- 
dential candidates on the party ticket Names 
of William J. Bryan and John A. Johnson 
were printed upon the ticket which was voted 
in the general primary and the result of the 
vote was mandatory upon the ddegates to the 
Denver convention. 

PETITION8 to town and supervisorial boards 
asking for a referendum vote to make primary 
elections mandatory are being circulated in 
nine communities in northern California. 
Hie petitions must be signed by half the elec- 
tors who voted at the previous election. Hie 
arbitrary i4>pointment of delegates by the 
machine for the Republican convention of 
last month has given the stimulus for carrying 
out the provisions in the several communities. 

The PEOPLE of Pittsburg are to vote at the 
q>ecial dection in the summer on a number 
oi referendum questions upon whidi the 
state government has disagreed. The ques- 
tions» all of them have reference to in^rove- 
ments and extensions along Unes that are 
common to dty governments and invidving 
expenditures of over ten millions of dollars. 

The AMn-PBOHiBrnoNiaTS of North Caro- 
lina have attacked the legality of the recent 
referendum vote of that state on the liquor 
question. Th^ contend that the law pro- 
viding for the referendum was passed at a 
apedal session of the l^;islature odled for the 
purpose of handling the railroad question and 
that therefore extraneous questions could not 
be handled legally. 

About sixty-five women partidpated in the 
referendum vote in South Orange by which 
they defeated a bond order. 

The TAXPATEB8 of Newark, New Jersey, 
hdd a referendum in June in which only tax- 
payers could partidpate, voting on several 
questions whidi invdved the expenditure of 
mon^. 

Ralph Albebtbon. 
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PUBLICOWNEBgHIP NEWS. 
Bt Britno Bjbsckhabd, 

Of the Bureau of CWie and Indufftrial Beeevch. 



T1&0 Ol0y0laiid SetUeiaent. 

TO THOSE who have followed Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson's heroic %ht in the 
matter of Cleveland's traction problem, 
April «7th, the "Free Ride Day/' was indeed 
a red-letter day. It marks the end of a 
seven years' struggle, a struggle against legis- 
latives bought and sold, agiunst laws made 
and unmade, against every known form of 
corruption and trickery. Yet in peaking of 
the event, "Mayor Tom" merely says, **It 
is pvophetic of what the future has in store. 
The end at my street-ear policy will not be 
accomplished until car rides in Cleveland are 
as free as water at the fountain in the Public 
Square." 

The end of the struggle has been skilfully 
fogged in the press, both by news (so ealled) 
of the strike (po caXLed) and by rqKnrts (so 
called) of the settlement itself. The strike 
was due to the influence of the old traction 
company and was based on a former agree- 
ment between that con^any and its employ^, 
to the effect that if the company received an 
extended franchise before May, 1909, the 
men were to receive a raise of two cents an 
hour. When the new holding company, 
the Municipal Traction Company, took over 
the Cleveland Electric, the men claimed that 
this was equivalent to an extended franchise. 
Hence the strike. The Municipal offered to 
give the men the one cent an hour more that 
had always been the prevailing rate in the 
low-fare company, but this the men declined. 
The prompt action of Mayor Johnaon put 
a stop to the use of dynamite, and the strike 
fiaded. There were only 700 men still out 
when the question of the basb of return, 
practically the only one left, was submitted 
to arbitration. 

For an exact statement of the terms of the 
traction settlement itself we quote The Pvhlic 
of May 8th: 

''The stock of the Cleveland £lectric 
(••Con-Con") was reduced from $28,400,000 
to $12,870,000. (Note: The last stage of the 
struggle has been waged about the price to 
be paid for the Con-Con stock. The agree- 
ment resulted from the compromise price, $55 
a share.) This covers its old properties. An 
increase of its stock to $85,000,000 was then 
authorized for the purpose of taking in the 
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Forest City ('Threefer') at $1,805,000 and 
providing means for retiring bonds and 
making improvements. Next in order, the 
Qeveliuid Electric formally surrendered all 
existing franchises and accepted the new 
'security franchise,' which makes a twenty- 
five-year grant at six tickets for twenty-five 
cents, to be effective in case the plan of 
transfer to the 'heading company' on a 
three-cent Inre basis proves a failure. The 
name of the Qeveland Electric is to be 
dianged to the Cleveland Railway Company, 
and all lit%ation with the low-fare companies 
is ta be dismissed. Hie lease to the 'holding^ 
company' (the Municipal IVaction Company) 
for fifty years, of all property and rights 
possessed or to be acquired, had already'been 
made. The directors of the 'holding com- 
pany' are now increased from ^yt to nine. 
They are as follows: (Old directors) A. B. 
Dupont, Edward Wiebenson, C. W. St^e, 
Frederick C. Howe and William Grief. (New 
directors) F. H. Goff, Ben T. Cable, Newton 
D. Baker and Tom L. Johnson. 

"In celebration of this victory for low fares 
the 'holding company' devoted the first day 
of its complete authority, the 27th, to free 
rides. fVom early morning untO the next 
morning everybody rode free. This is to be 
established as an annual custom in honor 
of the day. In fact the Cleveland Low-Fate 
taovement contemplates, probaUy at no 
distant day, the establishment of free rides to 
everybody all the time. On the 28th, the 
second day of its conq[>lete authority, the 
* holding conq>any' began operation widi 
universal thre&<»ent fares within the dty, eae 
cent extra for transfers (an exaction to con- 
tinue only ninety days), and five cents for 
suburbanites (also to be modified as soon as 
the new arrangements disclose the cost of 
suburban service). The wages of the con- 
ductors and motormen of the old company 
at once increased one cent an hour to equalize 
the wages paid by the Low-Fare Company, 
and provisions were made for supplying all 
uniforms free." 

[Nora: The "security frandiise" has been the 
cause of much misundentandiDg. The six ridet for 
twenlT-five cents is the rate that would be adopted 
should present plans prove a fsilure. No such rale 
goes into (tf ect now.j 
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In the Minor 

Am Awakoalag, 

Therb ha8 been coiuklemble acttvHy, 
ncentlj, in the direction of Municipol Owaer- 
ahip in the TVutt State itself. New Jersej, and 
tkft indicationB are that three years from ntow 
tint public utflities map of the state will be 
Teiy different from the present ona. Haidlj 
■m week goes by that does not see the inoc^ 
tionofanewplant. It is cunous^y noticeable 
in Jerssj's B^^i lor utilities that dbe mosquito 
state has suffsml greater hardijup in the way 
of eztortioii by private owners of publk 
utilities th*n almost any other state. 

In connection with the popular deotioa to 
decide the desisabilitj of establulting 8tt 
electric-lightinf pl^nt in Fassaie the Ntinufc 
^#108 calls ettention to tho Ibot that ao iw the 
eOad of the Jones Act of 19M has been te 
fotnish e dub to be held over the puUie- 
service oo^potationa. Newark, FM rnu m , 
Elisabeth, Camden, Passaic and Woodbury 
have each in accordance with this act sub- 
mitted an dectric-lightii^ proposition to 
popular vote, and the councQ in each of these 
dties is thereby empowered to eittUish a 
a public plant. So far, however, nothing has 
been done beyond forcing reduced rates from 
the coiq>anies now operating. De^ite this 
strange (?) coincidence whidi seems hardly 
spontaneous, it is a|q>arent that many Jersey 
I have readi^ the limit of their endur- 
and despite free litoatun ''in hlarariea 
barber-shops'* are awakening to the 
advantages of puUie-ownesship. In a huge 
MUliber of dties where no dections have be^ 
heU on the question of establishing electric* 
Uf^tii^ plants and water-worin, tiie okl five- 
year oonlraet s are bdng replaced by contracts 
of one and two years. 



of (he PtesetU. 

_For iTftter-worki poipoMt: 

mt«r-worki mfcfat4inanoe 880,791.75 

W»tflr-worki rnxUtuion. 17,080X10 

MttonHanftoni twwmti. 8»fi9-Il 

lataritt on waUr-toaik bondf. . . 8,900.00 

l&tuii^wmtar4Muiboadf..... 74Q0aq0 
IUteop61iten mUt-woAM tm- 

■awmant 108>884.81 

juf cthiif iimnW|Wii iwbi^owh 
B eww^ m fc fa t mi a niwt . 8l2,O0O.( 

RtdnSSS^tttSaii d«bt'. ! ! ! ! ! 
Balaaoe oarried to oredit of 
W^i/tt Inoome Meoant of 1908 1.00 
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8l70,175iMr 



AMther Good Beeord Prom BomerTiUe, 
Massftchusetta. 

A^^^i iiidainmil ^" if iiie(««d 

yat^aSiarT.. .......... 8981,969.06 

AbataoMots made on the abore 

oharcaa 84,858.01 

Rafanoi made on the above 

ohavsea 559.40 

AbatiMMiBta made on ohavsea oi 

1«8.,.. 348.98 

5,940.43 

tnoome from MOe of water 8998,008.53 

A mewn t iwtrad ttam wmtet" 

materiala 5,870.71 

TbtallMUiMuaCwaterwirhi 8985,188.19 




84,968.05 
898M88.18 



The Wertli of Water. 

Thb annual meeting of the American 
Water-works Association hao made meny of 
the technical joumab in the latft two moaikM 
lay emphasis on water-works, and this hte 
gheti us some valtuMe sUtistics. While 
it is probable that the following figures will 
not be of interest to every reader th^ will 
neverthdess serve, in many instances, as 
convenient bases of comparison. 

A paper was read before the American 
Water-works Association by Dow R. Glynn, 
and is queued by the Municipal Joyrnalf 
giving information collected by him about a 
year ago concerning the water rates paid in 
975 cities in the United States. These cities 
indude all but throe of the 100 haviiu|^a 
population of more than 25,000 in 1000. The 
annual and meter rates chaiged in these cities 
averaged as follows: 





Pkuita. 


m 




0omet6e uae in O^oom 
houae or 5 penona or firai 

AdcStkmai for'l 'b«th; 'hoi- 
inc water-oloaet 


8.00 


88.04 
9.00 
8.19 


88.80 
8.40 
8.88 


Addltkmal for 1 bsiati, hot- 


814.40 
1.04 


819.15 
1.55 


818.18 
1.74 


^atreetib front 

Total eha«t«Pir asavm fdr 
aUtheaborepriTil^ea.. 

SOHKNJLB UWTWm RaTM. 

H%heat per l,QpO gaOona. 
Loeaat p4r 1,000 gallona. . 


818.84 

8.17 
90J8 

"3S 


818.70 

4.87 
16.34 

80.918 
.070 


814.09 

5.90 

18.88 



Number ol reporta from eitiH with priyate-owaed 
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Number of w po rti from dUM with pQbUe-owiMd 
plABts 818 

Total i75 

AT«nc« popuUtkm of eitiH with pnvato-ownM 

plant! 25,487 

Atwsm popnbttkni of dtiet with pabUo-ownad 

plunii 



AT«nc«.. 



85,888 
59,577 

Ab a oonveiiieiit UUe fnr buiiig water- 
works ooiii]>ari80iis the following ahowa the 
cost of water under ample conditioiis: 

Ordinary Double 

OondHions* Punninc 

or FOtra- 

tioo 

DonertkueebCrooma. 88.00 phia 25 par cent. 87.50 

Bath. wHb or wHbout 

botwatar 8.00 8.75 

Water^loaet (aelC-eloa- 

inc) 4.80 5.85 

WaaUaain .00 1.18 



814.10 



817.68 



Qpriaklinf 504oot lot in 
ooBnaeuoni 



iintbaboTO 



8.00 
880.10 



U» 



.40 
M 



Mann Ravm. 
lOnimum monthly rata. .80 
fllidinc aeale. . .TTT. . 
Hifhaat motar rate par 

1,000 gallona net .88 

Loweat meter late .08 

Special rate where oon- 

anmption ia 8,000i000 

or more par month... .065 JOSI 

The Municipal Journal for Maj 0th gives 
a number of detailed statistics conoenuug 
about 400 water-works plants. It contains* 
also, an interesting taUe on the "Estimated 
Life and Depreciation of Water-works Plants,** 
compiled by ^^Diam H. Bryan; and another 
showing the form for water-works statistics 
recommended by the New En^^and Associa- 
tion of Water-works and otiier sodetiea. 
Most of the Massachusetts rqports are in 
this form. For an immediate impression of 
the work accomplished by any plant, however, 
the form of the Somerville report, whidi win 
be found in another column, is more satis- 
fsrtoiy. BsuKO Bbckhasd. 



coofebauve news. 

Bt Hazel Hammond Albertbon. 

Of the Burean of Ghrle and Indnalrial Baaeareh. 



A Oo-oparatiyo Summer Oamp. 

ON THE borders of Lake Geneva, near 
Chicago, is a summer camp which is 
owned and 'run cooperatively by some resi- 
dents of the city of Chicago who ''commute^ 
back and forth daily during the summer. 
The thirteen acres which compose the camp- 
ground were bought in 1880, tiod at that time 
Siere were about eighteen families who 
formed the association. For the first ten 
years they lived in tents, but at the end of that 
time a large club-house was built containing 
a dining-room large enough to seat 150 guests, 
and having sleeping rooms above. Most of 
the residents still piefer to live in tents though 
a few of them have built cottages for them- 
selves. The dub-house is 100 feet long by 
40 feet wide, with a kitchen 50 feet long by 
40 feet wide. Hie kitdien is as completely 
equipped as a model hotel kitchen and has a 
capacity for feeding 150 people. The first 
floor is an open room with no partitions, the 
floor being espedaOj adi4>ted for daiidng. 
There are eighteen bedrooms on the upper 
floor. Mr. Hemy W. Cutter, president of the 



dub, says, ''During the winter, the custodian 
of the grounds puts up about two hundred 
tons of ice. The grounds are pq>ed witii 
water to each tent ami cottage, and the water 
is used for bathing, laundry, and q>rinlding 
the grass, and for such use, is pumped into a 
tank holding ten thousand gallons this tank 
being placed on a structure higher than the 
dub-house. The water is pumped by a 
hot-air engine which is the most economical 
power f(» this purpose I have ever seen, a 
half-bushd of coal being sufficient to pump 
all the water we can use during the entire day. 
Our own garden supplies us with fresh vege- 
tables.'* 



The International B^tj Exthange. 

A PLAN to establish several ooSperative 
stores in Chicago has been under considera- 
tion for several months and final arrangements 
are being made for the purchase of several 
stores. The plan is to purchase a large 
number of groceiy stores in di£fSerent parts of 
the dty, retaining the present proprietors as 
uigitizea Dy "^^JVJKJWLy^ 
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at a fixed mkunniiii salaiy plus a 
pcToentage on all sales over and alx>Ye a 
osrtain amount each month. A central waie- 
liouse is to be estaUished to which the goods 
will be shipped by the fanners and from there 
th^ will be distributed to the various branch 
houses. The goods will be sold at the pre- 
vailing market prices, but purchasers will be 
entitM each month to a rebate, according to 
the amount purchased and the profits made. 
The International Equity Exchange has 
reooved its charter of inccnporation umler the 
laws of New Jerstj and is prepared to issue 
charters to the various local branches. The 
local branch established several months ago 
at S49 West Bandd^h Street, will become a 
part of the larger movement, and its present 
ofwmr, W. W. Scott, will manage it. The 
secretaiy of the union, Mr. M. W. Tubbs 
of St. Louis, feds that while the project is 
being successfully carried on in that dty in a 
small way Chicago is the ideal center to start 
on a large scale. Enou^ money has been 
subscribed to warrant the opening of at least 
four stores in Chicago. The stores will 
increase in number as well as nut as the busi- 
ness grows, but the present idea is to limit 
them to handling of potatoes, butter, eggs, 
fruits and vegetaUes. 

▲natliar Cbieaga Bntaryrisa. 

A CENTRAL council of people who are 
interested in co(^)eration has been started in 
Chicago, and several men who have taken an 
active interest in cooperation in the United 
States are in charge of the association. Their 
purpose as set fcnrth in a letter addressed to 
various cooperative organisations in the 
country is to form ''a center for collection and 
distribution of information concerning the 
cause of cooperation and to secure a suitable 
body of persons who would be ready to furnish 
advice uid assistance to persons or organiza- 
tions desiring to institute cooperative work. 
. . • The purpose is not to promote any par- 
ticular form of co(^)eration or advance any 
special political or sectarian organisation, 
but simply to unite all friends of cooperation 
regardless of other beliefs. The prdiminary 
committee needs a list of all institutions, soci- 
eties, dubs and organisations and persons 
whidi in any way use the principles of co^ 
cration or the name; also a list of persons 
interested.'* This letter is signed by Messrs. 
C. O. Boring, J. Burrett Smith, W. C. Bowne, 
Dr. W. E. Boynton, L. O. Hull and othen. 



Windj City Apartmenti. 



A oo-oPERATivs i4>artment house is bdng 
erected at 40 Cedar Street, Chicago, by five 
wealthy men who desire a convenient town 
house for themsdves during the winter 
months. The total cost is to be $100,000, of 
which $18,000 is to go for the land and 987,000 
for the house itsdf, which is to be built in 
the colonial style of architecture. Each 
apartment is to have twdve rooms, and the 
first floor is to be fitted up as a garage with 
room for ^Ye machines. A refrigerating plant 
and other features which go with a building 
of this character will be in the buflding, and 
it is expenAed will be the most novd as wdl as 
the most dcgant of its kind in Chicago. One 
of the men who are to share in this building is 
an architect, und it is he who has designed the 
building. ^ m 

Oatliam Oa-aparatiye Finanea. 

^ Thx annual meeting of the Melrop<^tan 
League of Local Cooperative Savings and 
Loan Associations was hdd in April. The 
meeting was preceded by a dinner. The 
Metropditan League activdy represents the 
interests of the local associations of Greater 
New York, 107 in number, with assets of 
$16,000,000, and a membership of 15,41^1. 
WhOe the past year has been a very trying 
one for financial institutions of all daisses, the 
local cooperative savings associations have 
not sufi^ered any great inconvenience from the 
unusual conditions prevailing, and Siq>erin- 
tendent Banks, in his annual rq>ort, states 
that notwithstanding '*the finandal stringency 
and the panic conditions that have recent^ 
prevailed in the total assets of the associations 
of this state have shown a greater increase, 
$2,878,878, than at any other recent period, 
and the number of shares issued has also 
exceeded the number of shares withdrawn." 



Oo-operatiye Oaaking. 

A coiafUNiBnc kitdien on a small scale 
is being experimented with in New York Gty 
where sevml women are endeavoring to solve 
the housekeeping problem for themsdves and 
tenement-house mothers, by furnishing dinners 
consisting of two dishes, sdected so as to 
compose dietetically a perfect meal. One 
meal consists of meat pie and ice cream, the 
pie containing vegetables and the crust being 

made of potatoes; another is a hearty aoup^ 
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with fruit Of Aortcake; or oomed beef and 
cabbage and jdlied prunes; corned-beef hash 
and rice pudding; split-pea soup with ham 
and ice cream. The cost of the dinnen is 
about ten cents. 



Washinoton UNiTERsrrf is contemplating 
taking up the Schneider plan of co^^>erative 
edocation which has been in practice at the 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio, in the en^eer- 
ing department, for several years and which 
pmnits students to study a week and work 
a Week. TUs len|;thens a four-year course 
into six years, but the student is enabled to be 
sdf-supporting. The Masiachusetts Insti- 
fnte of Techndogy and the Armour Institute 
of Chicago are investigating this plan with a 
view to introducing it in their schools. 

▲roastoalt, Milna. 

A nmctsrr report of Aroostook Fbmona 
Otange of Maine shows thut ibt store of tiie 
Cariwn Grange transacted a sales business 
of over $50,000 in 1907, with # trade stock of 
but sBi^t^ over $6,000. The Houhon, 
Maine, Gnmge has Ions been famous for its 
suocessfol store, and it u encouradng to find 
anotiier Maine Grange following in its foot- 

St^M. 

BroaUyn, Hew York. 

Trb Cooperative Society of the Boss Baknr 
of ftooUyn has been incorporated with tfae 
secMtary of stale lor mutual protective pur^ 
poses and to promote trade matteis. 



BaU. 

A oo-oPBRA'Rvs base ball team has been 
organised in Monson, Massachusetts, the 

Slayers to share equally in the profits and 



Oanaral Edaeation Board. 

Thb General Education Board which was 
esUUished by John D. Rockefeller with a 
fund of $ftl,000,000, the income to be used 
for the general advancement of certain educa- 
tional institutions in this country, has recen^ 
voted a grant of $80,000 for the promotion of 
farmers* cooperative dem^strstion work in 
the Southern states. In connection with tikis 



it is also of intarest to note that $00,000 mm 
set aside for q>ecial lugh-sdiool agorti in 
eoimeclioM with ^tate uxdversities in flie 
South. 



Hotes From Abroad. 

A spnciAL committee of the InlcfnalioBal 
Cooperative AUianoe.which was eleoted at tte 
Co^pess hdd at Cremona in September, 
1907, is to meet at The Hague at the end of 
August They intnnd tevimog certain ndes» 
tiie amending of wfafck wiH benefit the nUr 
tions between the allied societies of ttie vnions 
countries. The eommitlee appointad to eon- 
sidtr the advantagce of international wliol»> 
sale tradmg net with the diligatia from Ike 
loftign cootttfies to agree to a plan ^f nolien. 
ne committee Uld n pidiminary meoi a g 
in Engtond lust before the ftitish Coa^>eMli«« 
Congress wmoh was held at Newpett, Jime 
nil to 10th. 

The BanUns Department of the Ei^^iah 
Cooperative tV^olesale societies state that the 
diaige for money wUch the Codperative 
Wh^esale Sodetv lent to their constituent 
members had on|y been three and one-Itfdf 
per cent., at a time when the bank rate had 
reached seven per cent. The smallest of 
their societies had been aUe to get its money 
through the Co<^>erative Wholesale Society 
on terms which the best corporation could 
not get. This fact is indeed very remarkable 
as the net profits of the Banldi^ Departmoit 
amounted to more than $55,000 in 1907, and 
in this period the deposits and withdrawals 
reached nearly $850,000. 

Wmor on a recent visit to England, Ike 
Prime Minktcr of AustraMa, the Hon. T. 
Price, addressed the last Quarteitr I^^* 
si<mal Mee^ of the Wholesale Society in 
London. In a very inqportant speedi he 
paid a well-deserved tribute to ftitish ooQp* 
erators and especially to their organ, the 
Co^mraHve New. This is the first time 
that a premier has publicly taken a pfonoi- 
nent place in the ranks of cooperation, aad 
has expressed so firm a faith in the mov e ment. 
Mr. Price states that he is proud of the fbct 
that he has served seventeen years on Ae 
committee of a cooperative store. WHii 
regard to the movement in Australia he spoke 
aslcAows: 

''The cooperative movement in AustmSa 

is maUng haadway, although It hfts not i 
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the Bune headway as in Britain. There are 
many reasons for that. I bdieve our condi- 
tions are much better than yours, and we may 
have been wasteful and thriftiess. If our 
conditions were harder in the struggle for 
existence, we might have entered into cooper- 



ation with more seal. But it is from the 
knowledge that this is the only movement that 
we know of which will remove the middleman 
who sits and takes tc41, without any labor 
whatsoerer, that we are falling in with it.** 
Hasuel Haiqiond Albbbtbon. 
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Vietory in Oregon. 

UNDER date of Portland, Oregon, June 
5th, Mr. W. H. Denlinger writes: 
**At our state dection on Monday last, all 
the measures proposed by the People's Power 
Leag;ue were carried by good majorities. 
The Recall carried by a Tote of nearly two 
to one; Corrupt Practices Act by a sUg^tly 
smaller majority, and the Proportional Repre- 
sentation Amendment by about thirteen 
thousand — a large majority for this state. 
Hie law compelUng members of the legisla- 
ture to vote as the people vote for United 
States Senator carried by over three to one. 

**I consider this one of the most encouraging 
victories that we have ever won for the people 
hi Oregon. When the Initiative Amendment, 
the Direct Primary, etc., were passed, we had 
put the opposition to sleep, and the politicians 
and big papers were with us. But this time 
not a newspaper in the state, except the labw 
press and perhi4>8 one or two of the smaller 
papers, was with us or had anything good to 
say for us. This was especially so concerning 
Proportional Representation. 

''Hie Oregonian^ our largest newq)aper, 
abused all these reform measures for aU it 
was worth. The organization of tiie Repub- 
lican party was against us, and their platform 
in direct terms opposed everything we offered. 
I am sending you samples of cartoons that 
appeared almost daily, ridiculing and oppos- 
ing us. The Democratic press, while not 
actively against us, was always silent edi- 
torially. Further, as to Proportional Repre- 
sentation, the Municipal Reform Lei^gue 
reserved against it. 

''But we have won out, and it is a great 
victory. Our state panq)hlet did the work. 
I am sending to you anotiier cc^y of it. You 
can see now of how much value is the endorse- 
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ment of a few good men that the people have 
confidence i|L 

"I used to advantage the Plroportional 
Representation literature that you sent; but 
I think that the endorsement of the People's 
Power League had as much to do with tiie 
outcome as anything. Our League has 
secured the confidence of the people, and 
what th^ offer 'goes.' 

"To say that the politicians are 'mad' is 
eipressing it mild^. Their great hope now 
is that the Supreme Court of the United States 
will destroy Uie people's rule in this state by 
an adverse decision. They certainly have to 
mend their ways if th^ intend to get the con- 
fidence of the people. The Direct Primary 
has done much to destroy the old-time 'ring- 
rule' in this state. I believe that the l^psla- 
tion we have just put through, with the 
measures whidi will naturally foUow in its 
wake, will utteriy destroy the M madiine 
and boss systenu 

"Let me tell you: I do not think that one in 
ten realises the fiill importance of the victory 
we have just won. If you were out here you 
would see in the newspapen great headUoes 
about this and that candidate winning out» 
and see the returns fuUy di^Uyed concerning 
these mtfft, but very littie comment about thf» 
measuTM which have been carried. The old 
political machine has been hit so hard that the 
politicians are dumb, and do not like to talk 
about it. Some of them have not acaae to 
see the handwriting on the wall anyway, but 
in time th^ will see it." 

Tbe Oregen Proportional-Bepreientatiea 
Amendment. 

It is fitting that I should rq>rint here the 
first law ever passed in the United States to 
provide for r$al Phiportional RepresentatioiK 
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''SectiOB 16 of Article 11. of the Constitiition 
of the State of Oregon shall be, and the same 
is hereby* amended to read as Mlows: 

"Aftiole //.-^Section 16. In all elections 
authorised by this constitution^ until otherwise 
provided by law, the person or persons reodv- 
ing the hif^iest number of votes shall be 
dedared dected, but provision may be made 
by law lor elections by equal proportional rep- 
resentation of all the voters for every office 
which is filled by the election of two or more 
persons whose official duties, rights and 
powers are equal and concurrent. Every 
qualified dector resident in his precinct and 
r eg is tqe d as may be required by law, may 
vote for one person under the title for each 
office. Provision may be made by law for the 
voter's direct or indirect eipression of his first, 
second or additional dioices among tiie candi* 
dales for any oflke. For an office which is 
fiDed by the dection of one person it may be 
required by law that the person elected shall 
be the final choice of a majority of the dectors 
voting for candidates for that oflke. These 
principles may be applied by law to nomina- 
titms by political parties aiMl organizations.'* 



Frefarantial Voting in West Australia. 

JuBT in time for tlus issue comes a batdi of 
Dewq>i4>ers from my West Australian corre- 
spondent, Mrs. T. Pethidc, of Grass Valley— 
who, by the v^y, is a niece of Mrs. Young, 
not of Miss Spence. 

One of these new^apers, the Kalgoorlie 
MvMft contains information concerning the 
Proport i onal Representation provisions which 
were in the new Electoral Bill before the West 
Australian State Parliament. As finally 
passed, the Electoral Act contains provisions 
not for Proportional Representation, but 
merdly for preferential voting in sin^e- 
member districts. This is worth something, 
however, as familiarizing voters with the 
method of ballot-marking that would be used 
for Proportional Representation, and as 
pointing the way to a better system in the 
same Hne. It, of course, i4>plies only to 
dections where there are more than two can- 
didates for the one seat; but it has the effect 
of encouraging the nomination of more than 



Hie act states with regard to the marking of 
baDot papers that each voter shall indicate 
his dioice of the various candidates by mark- 
ing opposite the name of his first-choice the 



numeral ''!,'' opposite his second dioice 
the numeral ''2," and so on according to 
preference. 

Hie counting of the votes as providcid by 
the act is as fdlows: 

'*(a) The returning ofiker shall open aD 
ballot4x>zes and count all firat-pr^erence 
votes given for each candidate. 

'*(b) If no candidate has an abadute 
majority of first-preference votes the return- 
ing ofiker shall then declare the candidate 
who has obtained the fewest first-preference 
votes to be a defeated candidate, and eadi 
ballot paper counted to him shall be dis- 
tributed among the otiier candidates next in 
order of the dectors* preference. 

''(c) This process shall be repeated, and 
the votes recounted after each such distribution, 
until one candidate has obtained an abadute 
majority, or until only two candidates remain. 
If ndther of these has an absolute majority 
of all the votes cast, the one having the highest 
number of votes shall be dedared duly 
dected." 



Canadian Labor Eleetioaa. 

iNTERBsrnNO labor dections on the pro- 
portional and preferential plan took place at 
Winnip^ on May 22nd last, when a hundred 
and seventy members of the l^^pographical 
Union dected local and international cheers 
on the Hare-Spence systenu The ''retumiqg 
officer** was Mr. A. W. Puttee, editor of the 
Winnipeg Fotos, and a staunch friend of just 
doctoral methods. 

Ballot pq>ers having been sent out and 
returned, the dection committee counted and 
canvassed them in the T^pogn^hical Union 
ofikes on that Wednesday evening. Several 
spectators who wished to follow out the system 
kept tally on extra tally-sheets as the voting 
papers were read off. 



Great Britain. 

Hebe is a paragraph from the June issue 
of RepreMenJUjAUm ^at gives some idea of the 
time, energy and mon^ which our F^ngiUh 
friends are putting into the movement there: 

"The Bdgian Pariiamentary dections vrere 
hdd on Monday, May 24th, and resulted in a 
net gain of four seats to the Opposition. We 
hope next month to publish an account of the 
dections from the Hon. Seocetaiy of the 
sodety, Mr. J. H.^j^^^^r^^^ over 
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to Belgium with the eipiess pinpose of rtudj- 
ing the working of the proportioiial sTStem 
there in force." 

I shall look with great interest for that 
aooount of the Belgian elections, and shall 
not ftul to give my readers full benefit of it. 
That monthlj E^g^ish journal can now be 
rdSed on to give news from France and 
Bdgium, and indeed other European coun- 
tries, from original sources, as fully and accu- 
rately as it does the British news of the Prop<v- 
tkMial Representation movement. Fdlowing 
are two more items: 

*'We understand that the Executive of the 
Metrc^xditan Branch of the British Medical 
Association has almost unanimously agreed 
on the motion of Dr. 6. Crichton, to con- 
duct the dections this year, as last, on the 
system of PKyp<nrtional Rqvresentation em- 
bodied in Loid Courtney's Bill. The feding 
is said to be definitdly in favor of the propor- 
tional method. 

"We are fjiaA to report that at the Annual 
Conference of the 'You^g Scots,' hdd at the 
end of AprQ, a resdution in favor of Prop<v- 
tional Bcpresentation, recommended by the 
Glasgow South Suburban Branch, was car- 
ried.'* 



TIm Sitnatioa ia England. 

Ths SDrroR of RtprtaenUdion sums up thus 
the political situation in England as it htan on 
dectoral reform: 

*'On May 80th Mr. Asquith announced that 
the government intend b^ore th^ leave office 
to produce a sweeping measure of dectoral 
reform. Apparently the government program 
will indude manhood su^rage and an amend- 
ment introducing womanhood suffrage will not 
be opposed by the government. It can hardly 
be supposed that some measure of redistribu- 
tion will not form part of the government pro- 
posals. In any case the whde question of 
representation win be raised before the public. 
If our propaganda is not to go to deep lot at 
least another quarter of a century, a deter- 
nuned effort must be made to arouse puUic 
interest in the proposals of the Sodety. For 
such an effort die omens are not unfavorable. 
Tie Daily News, which may be supposed to 
be not without influence in liberal quarters. 



appears to have become definitely friendly to 
Proportional Bepresentation. Mr. Asquitii's 
own words spoken at St. Andrew's, on Febru- 
ary 19, 1006, form one of the best short state- 
ments yet made in public of the true princqdes 
of representation, and are evidence that on the 
part of the Prime Minister there is no unwill- 
ingness to face the need of reform. This 
striking dedaration should be graven on the 
minds of all our readers. Here it is: 

'"It was infinitdy to the advantage ol the 
House of Commons, if it was to be a r^ reilee- 
tion and mirror of the national mind, tha^ 
there should be no strain of opinion honestly 
entertained by any substantial body of the 
King's subjects which should not find there 
rq>resentation and speech* No student of 
political development could have supposed 
that we should always go along in the same 
oki groove, one party on one side and another 
party on ti^e other side, without the interm^ 
diate ground being occupied, as it was in every 
other dvilised country, by groups and factions 
having special ideas uid interests ol their own. 
If real and genuine and intelligent opinion 
was more split up than it used to be, and if we 
could not now classify eveiybody by.ihesame 
dmple process, we must accept the new condi- 
tions and adapt our machinery to them,. our 
party organization, our r^resentative system, 
and the whole scheme and form of our govern- 
ment.' 

''And again the present Prime Sfinister, 
i^)eaking at Morley a f ortni^^t later (Biardi 
2, 1906), said: 

"'Let them have a House of Commons 
which fully reflected eveiy strain of opinion; 
that was what made democratic government 
in the long run not only safer and more free, 
but more stable.' 

"On the side of the Opposition Propor- 
tional Representation has many powerful 
friends; 1^. Arthur Balfour was in 1885 a 
member of the sodety, and on general prin- 
dples it may wdl be argued from a conserva- 
tive standpoint that the abolition of plural 
voting and a vastly increased dectorate make 
it even more necessary than at the present 
time that security be taken that all minorities 
shouM be heard." 

ROBEBT TrsoN. 

Toronto^ Canada. 
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THE MOST SIGNIFICANT RECENT PHILOSOPfflCAL 
INTERPRETATION OF UFE.* 

A BooK-SruDT. 

Bt B. O. Flowzb. 



NOT IN recent years have we read any 
work attempting to furnish a luminous 
iiiteq>retation of life or a philosophical expla- 
nation of the ^hinx of the ages, the meaning 
of life, the problem of man and Us destiny, 
that can compare with this work by Dr. Mars. 
It is as suggestive as it is lucid, as logical and 
closely reasoned as it is profoundly thoughtful 
and convincing to the reason. 

The volume begins with a vivid panoramic 
view of material phenomena, the birth of 
worids, the appearance of life and its gradual 
but steady ascent, the orderly working of 
phenomenal organic nature toward a great and 
definiteend. From this the author passes to a 
consideration of '*T1ie Three-Fold Unity of 
Reason*' and "Tie Three-Fold Interpreta- 
tion of Reason," after whidi "The Pedagogy 
of Pain'* is followed by the last division of the 
work, which deals widi "Realisation," or the 
prodigal coming to himsdf and through this 
awakening ent^ng again into harmony or 
unity with the Divine or Cosmic Life. 



Book One deals with "The Natural World- 
Order." The author shows that man, a 
rational being, finds himsdf an intdligent 
subject in the midst of an objective world, 
"ffis supreme concern is to interpret that 
worid under the forms of intdlect, estimate its 
values in terms of feeling, and subdue it to the 
dominance of his will." 

In his toilsome ascent he has made slow 
progress, often seeming to be forever wander- 
ing in a labyrinth, unassisted by hdpful dues 
or a reliable key. With the rise of modem 
sdence, however, a new light dawned. Two 
great words have been thrust to the front by 
sdenoe: Law and Evolution. "Law stands 
for a rational permanence of relation among 

^*Ab Intofpretetioo oT life." By Ctarhwdt 0. Mm, 
BJ>n Fh.D. OkKh. Pp. 78S. Price, S8.00 net. New 
Yoric D. Appleton A OomiMiiy. 



things, and is something not only whidi we can 
understand but upon which we can rely. 
Evolution, nn^ly eipressed, is a rationfil« 
purposive progress toward a definite end." 

The ei^teenth centuiy especially en^ha- 
sised the word law as it related to tike course 
of nature. 

"Perhaps the most significant name con- 
nected with it is that of Newton who, having 
the splendid results of Galileo, with lus laws 
of motion, and of Kepler, with his paths of the 
planets, before him, was looking for some 
simple and indusive formula for aU inter- 
planetary reactions. As we know, he found 
it in the law of gravitation whidi he could 
state in exact, mathematical terms. Con- 
sidering how few were the facts at his com- 
nuind, we may almost regard lus discovery as 
a revdation. It was the leap of mind to the 
truth of things. 

"This great conception of law, induding 
eveiything, controlling eveiything, in a vast 
unitary system of cosmic order, without loss 
and without accident, took possession of the 
century. Pope put into poetry, and the 
Englidb Deists and French Encydopedists put 
it into phflosophy. 

"This comprdiensive notion of a harmoni- 
ous cosmos, whose order of going is changdess 
law, was of incalculable value for an eidight- 
ened progress, because it not only furnished 
the mind with a sublime outlook on the world 
and gave inspiration and method for new di»- 
ooveries, but also banished from the troubled 
spirit of man many base superstitions and 
fears that had made him cringe before intru- 
sive, supernatural powers of evil." 

llie splendid work of the eighteenth-century 
thinkers prepared the way for the still greater 
revdation of the light of truth in regard to the 
processes of nature which the nineteenth cen- 
tury gave the world in the evdutionary 
philosophy. 

"Heretofore, attention had been success- 
fully and fruitfully fixed on physical or inor- 
ffanic nature; now attention was beginning to 
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tion" when the torm "descrq)tion" should be 
employed. The error of supposiiig we «xp2atf| 
when we describe has been laigdj responsible 
for much worse than useless antagonism 
between scientific and rdigious thinkers. 

The author shows the immense value of 
evolution to religion. From this prdiminaiy 
observation he passes to a brief but graphic 
examination of inorganic evolution as ^'intro- 
ductory to the history of life and mind on the 
earth."* 

Though when viewed in detafl, the inor* 
ganic world presents "only inchoate mdar, 
molecular and atomic masses, indifferent to 
all organic form and subject only to physical 
and diemical forces," taken as a whole the 
physical universe reveals "a gradual evolu- 
tion, according to a definite, rational plan." 

''Existing as an infinitesimal atom in the 
midst of the physical masses and forces about 
him, it is not unnatural that man should regard 
the world as inorganic. In so doing, he is not 
unlike an imaginary corpuscle in the human 
blood, which, while it found many living, 
organic forms, vegetal and animal, about it, 
should take the rushing Mood currents, the 
retaining walls of artery, vein and capillary, the 
various forms of tissue, muscular, nervous and 
calcareous, and the physical and chemical 
changes going on, as constituting an orderly, 
but, nevertheless, an essentially non-vital and 
inorganic world. Enlarge the mental vision 
of the ooipusde, and it will see in the whole 
human body, in which it lives, a great organ- 
ism that has come to its present form throuj^ 
years— ^ it ages— of slow devdopment. In 
like manner, when man widens his view, he 
beholds in the cosmos a migihty otganiam 
which has reached its present form throng 
8Bons of evolution." 

To enable the reader to quickly and intdH- 
gently follow the author as he presents in brief 
outline the nebular hypothesis and the various 
worlds of wonder which astronomy, chem- 
istry, geology and the natural sciences in gen- 
eral have revealed, Mr. Mars takes him on an 
imaginary journey with a cosmic titan who 
sets out to unravel the mystery presented by 
the phenomena which confront him on every 
hand. Never, we think, have the outlines oi 
the great revelations that have come as the 
fruit of modem scientific research, been so 
lucidly and fascinatingly presented in the 
compass of a few pages as in the author's 
explaiuitions of the formation of globes and 
satellites from the star-dust and nebuke, and 



be centered more and more, and with flatter- 
ing results, on living or organic nature. 

"This new idea has proved of the greatest 
advantage to thought. The universe of 
things, conceived merely as a system of law 
and order, remains simply a mechanism in 
which there is no progress, no life. It is just 
a system of sdf-indosed, legalized inter- 
actions. But once tiransfuse that system with 
the movement of an evolution, and inmie- 
diatdy life and progress appear. Nature 
ceases to be a mechanism, describable in exact, 
mathematical terms, and becomes an organ- 
ism which rises above mathematical descrip- 
tion into the higher realms of art and ethics. 

"Viewed as an organism, nature reveab not 
only the intelligence of an objective, rational 
plaa, the harmony of order, and the integrity 
of law, but an unfolding purpose, moving 
toward some great end. R^arded merely 
in terms of law, the cosmos presents itsdf as 
static, that is, as a balanced permanence among 
things; in terms of evolution, however, it 
I^esents itsdf more as a kinetic pr<^;ress, 
shaping things. In the one case we view the 
worid as «e if , in the other, aa it ie to be. 

"Thus it is that evolution introduces into 
the natural world-order the forward-looking 
pmpofle of an artistic and moral ideal. 

"E^ution is the gradual unfolding of a 
rational plan in time, or the becoming explicit 
of an in^lidt idea. 

"We see inorganic nature evolving to that 
point where life I4)pear8. Then the &8t forms 
of life press forward, throwing their efforts, as 
it were, bqrond themsdves, as if seeking some 
ideal of which, neverthdess, they themsdves 
are inci^able. The ideal is readied in some 
succeeding generation, which again strains 
forward to its unattainable, realized, in turn, 
l^ its successors; and so the rising process 
goes on until man is reached, a sdf-consdous 
intdligence who, waking from the slumber of 
the cosmic unity, in whidi all things bdow him 
were wrapped, consdously takes up the inher- 
ent ideal aiid strives forward with his science, 
his art, and his ethics toward the perfections 
of truth, beauty and goodness." 

After broadly stating the problem and the 
a{^>arent processes of the cosmic cnder, the 
author shows how much confusion has arisen 
through the error of using the word "e]q>lana- 
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the phenomena which follow the gradual cool- 
ing off of the globes. Bm hia attention is 
anested by ^e workings of gravitation, 
adhesion, cohesion, heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism and chemism. He cannot hal to 
note how the crystal seems to be a rebel to the 
general cosmic order. 

But passing from inoiganic to organic evo- 
lution, a new chi^ter of wonders is revealed. 
As in a vivid moving^icture we axe made to 
see the entrance cl the cdl and its sub- 
division; the rise of life and the phenomenon 
of self-asserted individuality. 

"An irrepressiUe dualism has broken the 
harmonious monism of nature, a microcosmos 
has arisen within the macrooosmos, and the 
tragic conflict has b^un which moves toward 
a strangely significant worid-drama. The 
great inorganic cosmos, evolved from the 
primal star-nusts, has now, within itsdf, 
opened the gates of life out of which issue the 
beginnings of a new and higher evolution of 
organic forms, to reach its culmination in 



We soon note two great laws of organic 
progress. 

"Rom the v«y beginning of life there seems 
to be two distinct and divefgent lines of devel- 
opment, but, nevertheless, intimately related 
in the whole plan, viE.: plant and animal. 
Plant cells group themsdves and develop a 
certiun complexity of oiganic function in 
individual forms, and these show sensitive- 
nesB and intelligent volitional response to the 
environment in sdf-presenration, propaga- 
tion and prcjgression; but the plant seems to 
have swerved from the main path of advance 
aad so reaches, as it were, only a certain stage 
of slumbering existence. 

"The animal, on the other hand, having 
struck out along the true path, soon leaps far 
in advance of its lo^y rival, and reveals the 
most astonishing; inventiveness of progressive 
devdopment, so that we are amased by the 
bewildering variety and countless number of 
rising forms." 

The plant becomes the purveyor of food to 
the aninml. Nay, more, "It would seem . . . 
that thevpllant is the link between inoiganic 
nature, on the one hand, and animal life <m the 
other. It is the producer and go-between, or 
middle-man, of the evolutionary economy." 

From the plant we turn to the animal and 
trace the gradual ascent toward the great cul- 
mination of organic evi^ution in man. In 
passing, the author observes: 



"If now we pause for a moment and ask for 
the largest generalifation whidi we can make, 
in viewing thus far the whole, ev«4utiona!ry, 
cosmic order, we shall find that it presents to 
us the one and the many. In Greek antiquity, 
each of these terms formed the basb of a sep- 
arate phflosophical school. But as we see it 
now, they are both necessarily invi^ved in the 
whole system of things. This whole system of 
things is in itself the one, while at the same 
time, the things of which it is composed are 
infinitely mamf. Viewed und» an aspect, 
before suggested, the one and the many pre- 
sent themselves as being and becoming, that 
is, a substantial something, changdess and 
fixed, which, nevertheless, manifests itself as a 
causal something, ever fluent and changing. 
As it is in this constant becoming of the many 
and its relation to the being of the one that our 
proUem of evcdution lies, we shaU, as we pro- 
ceed, be reminded again and again, that it is 
because of the being of the one, that tiie becom- 
ing of the many, or the whole process of evolu- 
tion, is not a fortuitous flow of things, but an 
cnderly procedure, according to immutable 
law. It follows, as Heraditus taught long 
ago, a logoe or rational plan. 

"Thus, in the concrete instance of vital evo- 
lution, rq|;arded merdy on the physical side, 
one dynamic, purposive idea guided the mani- 
fold dianges in the whole ascending process, 
and that was the creation of the vertebral 
brain." 

At length in the journey from the star-dust 
on the phenomenal side of nature, we reach 
the crowning fruit of organic evolution, and 
here our author luminously proceeds: 

"Man has gathered up and resumed, in 
himsdf, all the physical and chemical fMces 
of the so-called material worid, and aU the 
vegetal and ftnimaj prindples of life bdow 
him; and then emerges bejrond the utmost 
of inorganic and organic evtdution into the 
consdousness of sdf, the center about vdiidi, 
for him, the whole process turns. He thus 
frees himsdf utterly^from the thraldom of 
nature and rises into supra-nature on the plane 
of reason, as the first real individual, a toue 
rational sdf, an other, over against the objec- 
tive world. - ' -^ 

"Nature has first evolved, throu^ her 
physical and chemical forces, to her utmost 
inorganicV<v°i* Then, building up<m this, 
the plant has risen to the capadty of sensitive 
reaction in the interests of individual livii^ 
<»ganism. Above this stage of advance and 
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resdiig upon it, the animal has devdoped into 
indiiidiial ccmsdouanen of objects; when 
man, snmming i^ the whole, steps bqrond into 
the free individuality of self-consciousness. 
To adopt a fine figure of Leibnitz's, physical 
nature, as it were, being dead, comes to Ufe in 
the plant, but life in a profound slumber and 
conscious of nothing. In the animal, life 
enters upon a conscious state, as in a dream. 
But in man life awakens into full conscious- 
ness, and man becomes a fational person. 
£te is no longer wrapped in the slumber of the 
coBmic unity, subject, unconsulted, to the 
laws of its interactions; but, for the first time 
in the whole order of progressive evcdution* 
becomes an ciker, and faces the universe as the 
object of his cognition, fedings and will. 
The original cosmic one has become two, a 
dualism has emaged from the primal monism 
— already foreshadowed in the crystal, and 
pushed toward realization by plant and 
animal — and now the individual reason of 
man confronts the individual reason of the 
world. 

^'Indeed, tlus seems to have been the end at 
which nature aU along was aiming, a consum- 
mation toward which she was dowly strug- 
gling. In other words, we have presented a 
world-drama, wherein the cosmic unity is 
broken by the i^pearance of an otiier, a self- 
conscious personjBlity, able to know both him- 
self and the evolving process of nature out of 
which he seems to have arisen, and to set him- 
fldf over against it, as an object of his thought, 
feding and will, in friendly or hostile attitude. 
And the quintessential significance of this 
entire unfolding process, as has been observed, 
is that the devdopment of life, from the sim- 
plest odl up to man, has been accompanied 
by, if not identical with, the psychological 
devdopment, which has raised man liove 
the natural into the si^ra-natural or rational 
order." 

The author enlarges <m the general facts 
advanced and points out the popular fbdlacies 
of continuity and generality. He doses this 
section with the following admiraUe definition 
of evolution: 

'*We may, therefore, define the evduticm of 
the natural world-order as the unfdding of an 
idea in time, from its implidt to its explidt 
ft^, during whidi organic life, emerging 
from the inoiganic cosmos, rises, first as plant, 
to the assertion of mere sentithe vUtUtfy; in 
the interests of individual existence; then, as 
animal, to a conscious and, consequently, more 



intelligent and enlarged reaction upon the 
object; and, finally in man, to a ss^Z-eonscumt 
knowledge of subject and object, in virtue of 
which, life, rising to the supra-natural or 
rational order, comes to be a free and pro- 
gressive imfoldment of the individual, sdf- 
consdous, knowing, feding and willing reason, 
toward an understanding of the unity of sub- 
ject and object, in the totality of Absdute 
Reason." ;.J| 

in. 

Book Two deals with "The Supra-natural 
or Rational Wodd-Order." In this division 
the author passes from the consideration of 
the purdy objective or materialistic phe- 
nomena, as shown in the evolutionary pro- 
cesses, to the contemplation of life in its hi^er 
aspects and the great goal to which life is 



^e found," he observes, ''the plant and 
animal first struggling to be free, as individ- 
uals, from the general contrd of nature; and 
then, to perfect themsdves, strug^ing, even 
more eagerly, to get back into harmony with 
nature again. 

''Shall we also find this same paradox in 
man who, after he has once become a free 
individual, seeks harmony and reconciliation 
with that source whence he sprung? If ao 
his endeavor will not simply end in comiiq^ 
back into aocOTd with nature again, but with 
that supreme supra-natural reaStn of Reason, 
above and back of nature, into whieh 
his rational sdf-oonsdousness has ushered 
him." 

Our author next proceeds to consider "The 
Self, One and Permanoit," "The Sub-con- 
sdous and Unconscious Sdf," "The Abnor- 
mal Sdf," and "The Sdf Always a Subject." 
Under the last heading Dr. Man observes: 

"Much of the conf^don about the self has 
arisen from looking for it where it does not 
bdong. The Upanishads, the highest inspira- 
tional product of the EBndu niind, perhaps 
more than any other writings emphasise the 
central value of the sdf, and they make it 
plain enough that by its very nature, the sdf 
is forever the percdving subject. If it is ever 
made an object of thought, it is never an 
object among its objects. 

"The attempt has again and again been 
made, by the investigator, of pirttingjthe 
subject, as it were, out tiiere to examine it 'as an 
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object; whereas, all the time, the subtle, ever- 
piesent subject has drawn itself back from 
being the examined to constitute itself the 
esxaminer.'' 

The author shows how fundamentally at 
fault Hume was in his attempt to examine the 
self. He next shows how far clearer and 
more scientific was the position taken by Kant 
and Hegel. "That was," he hdds, "the 
supreme moment in the cosmic evolution, 
when the knowing, feding and wiUing sub- 
jective intelligence emerged into the dear 
consdousness of sdf . 

"Once arrived there, man becomes con- 
sdous of possessing within himself three 
single, primitive, underived, rational capad- 
ties which, inseparably rdated, inter-blended 
in aU their activities, and one in the unity of 
sdf-consdous reason, are, at the same time, 
unmistakably and posistently distinct, in 
their own inalienable right and integrity. 
These ci^Mudties are knowing, feding and 
willing. If we would understand man's 
ratioiifil devdopment, we must ndther identify 
them nor sq>arate them. They exist as a 
rational unity in trinity, or as a triune unity." 

"The Evolution of the Theoretical Reason " 
next engages the author's attention. It is a 
masterly presentation of a subject that has 
raidy be^ discussed so lucidly. Especially 
worthy of attention are Dr. Mars' observa- 
tions under the sub-titles of "The Cosmic 
Reason in All Things," "The Power of the 
Concq>t," "Naive Ix^: Common-Sense," 
"The Logic of Reflection: Sdence," "Ra- 
tional Intuition or the Logic of Logic: Phil- 
osophy," "The Advance from Matter to 
Mind; from Nature to Spirit," and "Mind in 
but Above Nature." Under the subtitle, 
"A Defeat That Promises Triumph," our 
author says: 

"But iht philosopher sees more than the 
fleeting things of sense, and finds in Reason 
the abiding place of man's rest; and the same 
sacred bard who, looking down, saw man 
carried away as with a flood, looked up and 
behdd in the Eternal, 'our dwelling place in 
all generations.' 

"The consdousness of defeat has in it the 
promise of triumph. The mind that has 
become aware of error and limitation, has of 
necessity already conodved the possibility of 
truth and freedom, in which there is no error 
and restriction but a knowledge of the total 
Reany.l 



*' 'Foi|thenee, a paradox 
Whidi comforts while it modes — 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fafl: 
^Hiat I a^nied to be. 
And was not, comforts me: 
A brute I mk^t have beau but wonld notdak 
f the sod?' 

i^ "At any rate, it is toward a comprehensive 
ideal knowledge of the Truth that man stub- 
bornly bends Us most earnest efforts. Vfitk 
as much fervor as the saint, who yearns for a 
vision of God, the sdentist and philosc^her 
pursue the Truth. Like errant ki:dg^ts, amid 
privation and struggle, th^ follow the gleaBi» 
in search of some Holy Grail, the dght of 
which will banish all error and doubt, and fill 
the mind with healing light." 

Very suggestive and thought-stimulating is 
his discusdon under the title of "The Ideal 
Not Found in the Actual." He shows that 
the ideal is always unattained. It is the 
piUar of fire that ever must lead aspiring man 
and sodety. As Hugo puts it, it is "The 
stable type of ever-moving progress"; while 
Emerson voices the same tiiought when he 



"The Lethe of Nature 
Can 't trance him again. 
Whose soul sees the perfect, 
Whidi his c^QB sett in vain. 

''To vision profounder,^ 
Man's spkit must dive; 

His ay&TOlling orb 
At no goal will arrive ; 

The heavens that now <naw him 



With sweetness untold, 

Onoe found— for new hea^ 

He spumeth the old." 



And yet this ideal "Is the one thing reason 
demands as having the seal of value stamped 
upon it." 

"To turn aside from the star of this ideal 
Truth is as fatal for man in his devdopment in 
the world, as for the mariner, amid the storm 
upon the seas, to lose his compass. 

"If, then, this ideal, so indiq>ensable fdr 
man's progress, is not to be found in experi- 
ence, it must be that, from the banning, it 
lies as a germ in reason itsdf— the kingdom of 
Truth is within you — and the value of experi- 
ence consists in being a means to unfold that 
infolded Truth, for its consdous understand- 
ing and accq)tance by the free rational sdf." 

To the student of comparative rdigion and 
the philosophy of life, the foUowing, dealing 
with "Revdation and the Fall of Man" and 
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•*The Power of the Ideal in the Concept," 
oumot fafl to prove of deep interest: 

"It 18 this same rational fact that accounts 
for the origin of the daim of revelation and 
renders it subsequently intelligible. Those 
great geniuses, who have led humanity, have 
always been more fully developed than their 
contemporaries, while the value and cogency 
of their appeal has depended upon the latent, 
rational possibilities in those minds whom 
they addressed. Recognizing that the truth, 
which they set forth, did not come from the 
worldly wisdom of experience but from some 
higher source, they r^arded it as supernatural 
revelation, and their followers accounted it as 
nothing less than miraculous. It was, indeed, 
tupro-natural, as being above nature, but it 
was natural to reason. To the multitude it 
was miraculous in the sense that the discovery 
of such lofty truth was above their present 
rational development and power of insight. 

**The presence of the ideal truth in the 
mind, before its actual realization, also 
accounts for those deq> and universal convic- 
tions among cultured peoples, about the fall of 
man. Man, it is conceived, was once in Para- 
dise, perfect and good— perhaps he lived in 
some Golden Age, free from strife, misery and 
want, or it may be, he was once an unfallen 
soul, among the gods, gazing enri^tured upon 
the beautiful vision of Truth. But all this 
changed when, for some reason variously 
given, man plunged into the ei)>erience8 of 
sense, which either stained his moral purity 
or obscured his intellectual vision. Once 
iaDen, the confusion and misery of his condi- 
tion drive him to seek a return to his former 
happy estate. 

"We prefer, however, to regard such alle- 
gories not as setting fcnth some historic fall 
but rather as the rise, under the stress of dis- 
ciplinary experience, of the rational concept 
in man, wluch was present as the essential 
function of his reason from the beginning, and 
which it is the purpose of his rational evolu- 
tion to bring out." 

The chapter devoted to "Evolution of the 
Esthetico-Practical Reason " shows very clearly 
how the passion for truth and its discovery 
gave to man profound joy. The philosophical 
scientist may think he seeks merdy for truth's 
sake, without hope of reward, but as a matter 
of fact he takes "the utmost pleasure in pursu- 
ing the truth," and "when he finds it, or even 
only thinks he has found it, he rejoices as a 
man who has discovered the pearl of great 



price. That is, he cannot help feeling the 
truth, for he is as much an esthetic as he is a 
theoretical being." 

Huxley in his MeUtode and ResidU clearly 
proves this by nimierous citations. He con- 
tends that: 

"That which stirs their pulses is the love of 
knowledge and the joy of the discovery of the 
causes of things, sung by the old poet — ^the 
supreme delight of extending the realm of law 
and order ever farther towards the imattain- 
able goals of the infinitely great and the 
infinitely small, between which our little race 
of life is nm. . . . Nothing great in science 
has ever been done by men, whatever their 
powers, in whom the divine afflatus of the 
truth-seeker was wanting." 

We are next treated to a masteriy discussion 
of this fascinating and basic fact in the dosely- 
reasoned thesis. Here are some of the sub- 
titles to arguments that are of great interest 
because of the deep philosophical insight and 
complete mastery of his theme evinced by the 
author: "Feeling the Truth," "Every Known 
Object has Esthetic Value," ''Feeing Less 
Definable than Knowing," "Kno^dedge and 
Opinion," "Pleasure and Pain, the Correlates 
of Truth and Error," "Sensation," "Emo- 
tion," "Moods, Emotions Pr<^per and Pas- 
sions," "The Values in Self-Consdousness," 
and "Happiness." Under this last heading 
Dr. Mars observes: 

"When, in our theoretical devdopment, 
intuition begins its work of bringing into 
unity our abstract logical thoughts, it reveals to 
us more and more fiie harmonious beauty of 
the objective Idea, or Reality, whereupon 
feeling passes beyond emotion into the regions 
of happiness, which is the esthetic corrdate of 
the Truth." 

This idea is dearly duddated in succeeding 
paragraphs. 

Art, we are shown, rests upon sdence, and 
the critic who "Lets us into the true secret 
of the great artist not only instructs but also 
in^ires us with what all true art necessarily 
contains, both thought and feding." 

"Feding follows knowledge, and volition 
fc^ows fedinff." 

"But now,^' observes the author, "that the 
word art is mentioned, we are at once carried 
over, bqrond mere knowing and feding, to 
willing. Reason is not only theoretical and 
esthetical, but also practical, ^noe the 
known object has value for us in terms of 
feding, we act upon it, seize and make use of 
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it for our good. That is, the feeding of value 
in things furnishes us with aU our motives of 
volition, from which follows all those modifica- 
tions on the surface of the earth which we call 
civilization. The sense of an ideal value in 
himself drives man, in reciprocal contact with 
nature and his fellows, toward self-realization, 
manifested in all forms of culture which are 
meant to conserve his welfare. Eveiy simple 
contrivance, every invention, every work of 
art, and all the means of education are results 
of willing, impelled by the values of feeling, 
and guided by the light of knowing. 

"Thus, as the theoretical reason reads the 
thoughts of nature, her rational order, and 
harmonious unity of truth, in science and 
philosc^hy; and as the esthetical reason esti- 
mates her infinitude of values, the practical 
reason seeks to imitate her creative power and 
beauty. In a way the great creative artist 
comes nearer to God than all other men; for, 
catching the secret of his workmanship in 
nature, he seeks to imitate him by becoming a 
creator himself. The esthetical reason, then, 
evaluates not only what we know now, but 
also those ideals which the theoretical reason 
conceives; while the practical reason urges 
Us <m to the attainment of some beauteous 
harmony of life." 

The work is so closely reasoned that it is 
difficult to lucidly convey even the barest 
outline of the author's thought, but there are 
are at times paragraphs that sum up in a 
luminous way mudi that has been convinc- 
ingly presented in preceding paragraphs. 
Here, for example, is such a paragraph: 

''At the very beginning of vittd ^^ution, 
we found not only the volitional instincts of 
self-preservation and sdf-^ropagation but of 
Mdf-progreBiion as wdl. The simplest living 
cell strains to do its best against all odds, and 
every plant and animal struggles toward its 
attainment. But most clearly, in the whole 
range of evolution, we see a steady, purposive, 
irresistible push onward toward some great 
end. And when this progressive cosmic will 
comes to self-consciousness in man, man dis- 
covers the truth of it, estimates, for himself, 
the value of it, and rationally pushes f<vward 
to hb goal, thus determined, which is nothing 
less than the freedom of sdf-realizaticm in the 
perfect wdfare of a harmonious beauty.*' 

Nature, Dr. Mars holds, b a masterwork of 
art. Man rightly surmises that nature ia not 
''Simply a great mechanism of power with its 



1<^ and mathematical exactitude, but rather 
a suUime, cosmic poem, a glorious work of 
art, product of the Infinite Poet and Artificer, 
who is the one Supreme Maker and Creator of 
aU. 

"When, therefore, man seeks practically to 
apply his knowledge of the objects around 
him, and wills, according to the evaluations of 
the esthetic reason, to construct a world of his 
own for his wdfare and happiness, he is but 
imitating or reflecting that Infinite Thougiht 
and Eternal Will of the Cosmos, in which he 
lives and moves and has his being." 

We have been concerned with tiie evolution 
of the esthetic reason, but now a new problem 
confronts us. When man "^^lls to use the 
value of the known object for his good, the 
necessary association with his fdlow-men, 
forces the ultimate question upon him as to 
whether he will daim that good for himself 
alone or share it with others. The entire 
bimien of this question rests i^n the ethical 
reason." 

The chapter devoted to "The Evolution of 
the Ethical Reason" is one of the most vital 
discussions we have read in years. Almost 
every paragraph is rich in stimulating ideas 
and awakens fruitful trains of thought. 

"Man finds himsdf environed|by his fdlow- 
men, and such is one of the great undedying 
cosmic laws or principles that he finds no one 
liveth to himsdf. The law of scdidarity of 
life imposes obligations, and its recognition 
hdps in harmonizing life and increasing the 
measure of happiness. Indeed, man "Soon 
learns that it is only in comuncticm with others 
that he can live at all. By oo(^>eration with 
them alone, can he learn to know and use to 
his highest good the vast resources of nature 
that lie about him. It is in sodety that man's 
life is possible, and in the devdopment of the 
social, moral relations lies the whole meaning 
of history." 

In a luminous and fascinating manner the 
author traces the advance in life and e^>ecially 
in man's consciousness, that culminates in 
sdf-realization. 

"The moral will first centers about the self, 
then about others for the sake of the self, and 
finally indudes all others in the sdf . The sdf 
has not disappeared but has evolved from an 
egoistic sdf-reference, through law, to love, 
as an ultimate expression of sdf-realization." 

He shows in a condusive manner a fact 
pointed out most admiraUy by Dr. Drum- 
mond in his Agcmdof Man; howatthefirst l^is 
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pure moral will, and showed that that pure 
moral will, as an out8treamii% love to aU» 
brings supreme happiness. It is, in fkct, a 
profound scientific demonstration of the 
doctrine of Jesus, who taught the same uni- 
versal love, though from a different motive, 
but who never gave scientific explanations. 

*'Gotama made use of his d^covery as a 
means to an esthetic end, viz,, release from 
suffering and the attainment of Nirvana or 
perfect happiness. Jesus, on the other hand, 
saw in the universal will of good a supreme 
end in itself, because it is the fundamental law 
of Reality. Entrance into life for Him, as fbr 
Gotama, meant complete happiness, but that 
happiness for Jesus was the esthetic correlate 
of perfect vditional accord with the Absolute 
Will of Divine Love. The higher attitude of 
Jesus was due to the fact that he based his 
teachings upon objective Reality, and not 
upon a motive of escape from suffering. To 
Gotama, God, man and the world are illu- 
sions. To Jesus, God is the Supreme Reality, 
and therefore man and the world are real." 

Among the subjects discussed in thb chap- 
ter that are of special value to the thoughts 
readers are ''The Egoistic Struggle,'' ''Value 
of the Struggle," "A Stage Beyond Justice," 
"Self-Renundation in Nature," "Umidfish 
Love Among the Animals," "The Family 
Eiqpands into the Nation," "The Patriarchal 
Autocracy," "The Sovereignty of Law and 
Justice," "The New Principle of the Gospel 
for Human History," "The Leaven at Work 
in Christian BBstory," "The True State, a 
Government of Free People," "The Law of 
Justice and the Law of Love," "Signs of 
Moral Progress in History," "The Individual 
Man Repeats the Historic Order," and "The 
Cosmic Will of Goodness, the Ground of 



concerned lor itself ; later the dement of altru- 
ism is dimly seen, or interest for other selves. 
And this steadily progresses as life advances. 
Finally a much h^her stage is reached, and 
the "intuition of truth" or "altruistic affec- 
tion for the sake of the self becomes a general 
law of justice, by which self-interests are 
wholly protected, in protecting the interests 
of others." 

This comparativdy high and indispensable 
attainment, however, faUs bdow the goal set 
by the ethical reason for its sdf-realization; 
and when "Reason rises above its logical 
stage of evolution to the intuition of universal 
tn^, all tribalisms give way to humanity, 
and in every man b seen a friend and brother. 
Sdf-progression, going b^rond sdf-propaga- 
tion, comes to be seen as a self-realization 
which can alone be attained when the simple 
affection, originating in the famfly, is raised 
into a imiversal, outstreaming will of good 
that enfdds all other sdves within the sdf . 
Hie ethical reason, as an attitude of will 
toward others, has thus, with the culmination 
of the theoretical reason, itsdf culminated in 
the all^ndusive, universal will of goodness." 

Extremdy interesting and valuable are the 
author's statements of the conq)arative con- 
tributions given to the world by Gotama and 
Jesus, touching the great truth of reaching 
supreme happiness through the outstreaming 
will of good. 

"That the esthetic reason, in its highest 
expression of f didty, stamps its approval upon 
the ethical reason, in its noblest manifestation 
as an outstreaming will of good, was the great 
sdentific discovery of Gotama, the illustrious 
founder of Buddhism. 

"Gotama was not interested in the laws of 
phenomenal nature, because to him nature 
was but so much illusion. ReoogniziDig that 
an life is suffering and the desire of Ufe, there- 
fore, the root of suffering, he would know the 
scientific principle that leads to rdease and 
happiness. He found it in a universal, aU- 
indusive love for things both great and small. 
He sat himsdf down and sent out his love, 
compassion and pity to the first quarter of the 
universe, then to the second and third and 
f oinrth quarters of the imiverse, until the whole 
was penetrated and filled, above, bdow, 
around, with his all-enfolding love. And 
behold! that was rdease from suffering, that 
was peace, Uessedness, Nirvana. And this 
discovery was all the more valuable because it 
diminated every other consideration but the 



This division of the volume doses with the 
following admirable summary: 

" We have thus traced in outline the devdop- 
ment of the worid-order. Beginning as the 
evolution of an inorganic, non-vital, mechan- 
ico-chemical system, it passes over into the 
assertion of individual, organic, vital forms, 
with the instincts of sdf-preservation, sdf- 
propagation and sdf-progression; first, as 
sensitive, non-consdous plants; then, as 
sensitive, consdous animals, endowed with 
the psychic powers of knowing, feeling and 
willing. Above these, as supra-natural, 
emerges sdf-consdous, rational man, who 
indudes and sums up in himsdf all the 
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processes, instincts and psychic powers bdow 
iiim; and who, recognizing his subjective self- 
worth over a^^ainst the world as his object, 
begins his free, rational development. Roused, 
by the unfolding purpose of the Divine Intent, 
from the peace and happiness of the cosmic 
dream, he goes forth into a struggle with 
nature and with his fdlow-men, only to return 
if possible, to the harmony which he has lost. 
And in this return he sets up as the goal of his 
endeavor the freedom of self-realization, 
which takes the three-fold form of a reconcil- 
iation of hb theoretical reason with the Truth 
of the Cosmic Intelligence (Science and Phil- 
osophy); of his esthetico-practical reason with 
the Beauty of the Creative Cosmic Power and 
Life (Invention and Art); and of his ethical 
reason with the Cosmic Will of Goodness 
(Ethics and Religion). 

" We may call tiie attainment of this freedom 
of self-realization, redemption or salvation or 
atonement or reconciliation, as we choose; in 
the end, it is the ultimate outcome of those 
deep cosmic instincts of self-preservation, self- 
propagation and self-progression which run 
through and guide the entire rational, self- 
conscious, as wdl as sub-conscious and uncon- 
scious, evolution of man, who can find the 
ideal of his thought, feeling and will, alone, in 
coming to know, enjoy and love God.*' 

IV. 

This brief and very inadequate outline of 
the basic facts with which our author opens 
his volume, exhausts most of the space at our 
conunand for this study. We are, therefore, 
compdled to content ourselves with a few 
words in regard to the contents of the six hun- 
dred pages which follow, though we hope to 
be able at a future day to again review parts 
of this work that it is impossible to touch 
upon at the present time. 

Book Three deals with "The Threefold 
Unity of Reason," in which the author con- 
siders "The Aim of Science, Art and Ethics," 
"Conflict and Confusion," and "The Recon- 
ciliation." 

Book Four relates to "The Threefold 
Interpretation of Reason." Here are con- 
sidered "The Unity of Substance and Cause," 
"The Problem of Knowing," "The Critical 
Philosophy of Kant," "The Logic of Reason 
is the Logic of Reality :;| Hegel," "The final 
Deduction of the Categories, Through Ra- 
tional Intuition," "Perception, Logic and 



Intuition, or Sense, Understanding and Rea- 
son," "Sense, Logic and Intuition Interpret 
the Object," "Nature of Intuitive Knowledge 
and the Ontological Argument," "The World, 
as a Rational Organism, Reveals Esthetic 
Desig?!," "The Ethical Problem Stated," 
"Ethical Meaning of the Theoretical Interpre- 
tation," "Ethical Meaning of the Esthetico- 
Practical Interpretation," and "Religion." 

Book Five is devoted to "The Pedagogy of 
Pain," and here we have a profoundly inter- 
esting and suggestive contribution to the vital 
literature of the day, in which the author 
sweeps the philosophical history of civiliza- 
tion, ancient and modem, and points out the 
master thoughts advanced. His principal 
chapters, after the introductory survey of 
world-concq>ts, are as follows: "Error and 
Sin Actual, Though Unreal," "The Natural 
Tenacity of Error and Sin.'' "The Genesis of 
Error and Sin with the Emergence of Truth 
and Goodness," "The Relation of Error and 
Sin: the Errors of Sense Lead to the Sins of 
Self," "The Mystery of Suffering," "Time, 
Progressive Refinement and Solidarity," "The 
Atonement of Christ," "Error and Sin Sub- 
servient to Truth and Goodness," and "The 
Flight and the Return." 

Book Six is entitled "Realization." Here 
the author deals with Christian Science as the 
latest philosophical interpretation of the pro- 
foundest problem of the ages. It is divided 
into three chapters, as follows: "The Return 
to Reality in Christian Science," "Chris- 
tianity as Science is an Ultimate PhOosophy," 
and "In the Fullness of Time, It Came to 
Pass" 

Dr. Mars throughout evinces a breadth of 
thought and the ridi fund of information that 
is the fruitage of twenty years of exhaustive 
study of the great reUgious concepts of all the 
great nations of time, the«fnaster philosc^hical 
theories and ideas, the profoundest thoughts^ 
experiences and interpretations of seers, poets, 
prophets and religious and ethical leaders of all 
ages and lands. And though he does not, if 
we understand him aright, accord with the 
explanation made by Christian Science in 
r^ard to the evolution of life and the so-called 
fall of man, yet he regards Christian Science 
as the master religious message of modem 
times. In closing the work, he says of thb 
new concept: 

"For breadth and depth of meaning. Chris- 
tian Science is the most significant auod com- 
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prehensive interpretation which has yet been 
put upon life, because it meets the demands of 
the esthetic reason for unity, by uniting the 
demands of both the theoretical reason for 
TVuth, and the ethical reason for Goodness; 
and tiius brings into harmony the Aryan 
genius, with its ideals of Truth and Beauty, 
and the Hebrew genius, with its ideals of 
Goodness and Eteinal Life. 

^To be a Christian, it is now no longer suf- 
ficient to be ethical^ or will the Crood; it is 
necessary also to be icienHfic^ or understand 
the IVuth, as the manifested Beauty of the 
Good. And to be a Scientist, it is now no 
longer sufficient to know the Truth; it is 
necessary also to be ethical^ or will the Good, 
as manifested in the Beauty of Truth. To 
be a Christian is to be a Scientist, as to be a 
Scientist is to be a Christian; and to be both is 
to be a Man whose destiny, as a son of God, is 
to realize in himsdf the Beauty of TVuth, man- 
ifesting Goodness. 

"Christian Science is at the beginning of its 
career in the world. Just what outer fdrms it 
will take <m or what embodiment it will 
assume, no man can say; but it grows apace, 
like the oak sending its roots down to the 
depths of the everUu^ing hiUs. It is not the 
fugitive utterance of a sentimental or idealistic 
woman, but the rational yoice of the Cosmic 
Order, making itsdf heard in the unfolding 
consciousness of man; it is the Divine Logos, 
enlightening man and leading him in the way 
of all Truth; it is the revelation of God. 
~ "He who would know whether or not 
Christian Science is true, can never determine 



it by the measure of discursive logic or an 
academic criticism. But, giving hims^ up 
to his deepest intellectual insist and hi^est 
ethical volitions, he must thdnk it, fed it and 
will it; and then he will find himsdf dropping 
the illusions of his material existence, ana 
entering into the Spiritual Realities of a New 
Heaven and a New Earth.'' 

No review of this work that can be made in a 
sin^e issue of a magazine could give the barest 
outUne of the author's thought, whidi to a{^»e- 
date one must peruse in its entirety. The 
vdume is to us the most masteriy, full-orbed 
and convincing philosophic interpretation of 
life that has appeared. It is luminous and 
ludd. It presents theories and concepts 
which have heretofore rardy been presented 
in a manner intelligible to the many, with a 
fascination that wiU prove irresistible to all 
serious-minded readers who love the Good, 
the Beautiful and the IVue in life, philosophy 
and literature; and the author's familiarity 
with the great poetic, sdentific and philosophic 
thought oi dvflization has enaUed him to give 
not only a masterly presentation of the subject, 
but to fasten vital truths upon the mind by 
striking and beautiful illustrations drawn from 
the noblest thoi^hts of poets, sdentists and 
philosophers. 

This is a book which we would urge every 
serious-minded reader interested in the prob- 
lem of life and the master theme with which 
man has concerned himsdf, to secure, even 
though he is unable to buy another book during 
the year. It is indeed a library in itself. 

B. O. Flowee. 

Bofton, Ma$$achusett9. 
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Life and Letters cf Herbert Spencer. ByDavid 
Duncan, LL.D. Illustrated. Two vol- 
umes. Cloth. Price, $5.00 net. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 

THIS life of Herbert Spencer, written at 
the request of the great philosophy by 
one of his dosest friends and most ardent 
admirers, is an ezcdlent companion to the 
voluminous autobiogn^hy which appeared 
some years ago. It is wdl written and edited. 

P^^Books Intended for reriew In Tn Abina Aonld b« 
nddiMMd to B. O. Flower, EdHorinl DepnrtnMQt, Tn 



The author is in deep sympathy with his sub- 
ject, and if at times his admiration and bias 
cast a rosy ^ow over the life and thought of 
his master, the reader will pardon the error of 
judgment for the sake of that sympathetic 
insight that is wanting in the writers of biog- 
n4>hies who have no heart interest in their 
subject. Very simple and entertaining is the 
story of the life and writings of this great phil- 
osopher. We see him pass across the thresh- 
ed of eariy manhood and sdecting engineer- 
ing as his profession. This he fdlowed suc- 
cessfully for a time; yet he was never whoDv 
.uigitizea Dy "^^jvjvjwl^ 
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«t home in his work. His brain was literally 
teeming with ideas. He was inventive, and 
his fertile imagination was constantly suggest- 
ing trains of thought that lured the young man 
into the fields of speculative philosophy. For 
some time he wavered between engineering 
and literature, tortured by a dread that he was 
destined to make a failure in either pursuit he 
might dect to follow. At length, however, 
philosophy won him. But there were noany 
years in which the bread-and-butter problem 
harassed him and ddayed progress on import- 
ant works he had in mind, because, thouj^ his 
writings early commanded the interested 
attention of master thinkers, th^ were not of a 
character to appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion. His health also was veiy poor. Indeed* 
throughout life he suffered more or less from a 
state of chronic invalidism. 

In the field of speculative philosophy, espe- 
cially as it relates to biology or the evolutionary 
theory, Herbert Spencer became the master 
mind of his day, and numbered among his 
most intimate finends many of the most illus- 
trious thinkers of the Victorian era, among 
whopn were Darwin, T^ndall, Huzl^ and 
John Stuart ^Cll. 

In the domain of politics and economics he 
was less happy in his thought, di^)laying a 
vacillation, or, rather, the splendid funda- 
mental truths which he enimdated in his early 
work, Socjud Statia, were in many instances 
repudiated later whm he had become famous 
and patronized by great conservative land- 
owners and membm of the aristocracy. 
This is very notably the case in his pontion on 
the land question, upon which in his earlier 
work he took a fundamentally sound and just 
stand. Some of the main propositions ad- 
vanced in Social 8taHc$ were briefly summed 
up by Heniy George in his scathing work, 
A Perplexed Pkiloeopher, in which he dealt 
with Mr. ^)encer's apostac^. Here are a few 
of the fundamental positions taken by Spencer 
in Social StaticM^ as sunmied up by Mr. George: 

''The equal right of all men to the use of 
land springs from the fact of their existence in 
a world adapted to their needs, and into 
which they are similarly bom. 

''Equity, therefore, does not permit private 
property in land, since that would involve the 
right of some to deny others the use of land. 

''Private pr«^>erty in land, as at present 
existing, can show no original title i^d in 
justice, and such validity cannot be gained 
either by sale or bequest, or by peaceable 
poss essi on during any length of time. 



"There can be no modification of this dic- 
tate of equity. Either all men have eqnd 
rights to the use of the land, or some men have 
the just right to enslave others and deprive 
them of life." 

Mr. Spencer's radical position taken on the 
land question attracted coniparatively little 
attention and consequently did not offend the 
great aristocratic, land-owning interests of 
Great Britain, and when after a severe battle 
the ev<dutionary theory became popular with a 
large section of the more thou^tful En^^h- 
men, Herbert ^>encer became recognised as 
one of the master thinkers of the Old Worid 
and found among his strongest champions a 
number of the heavy land-owners and not a 
few titled gentry. . 

After 1V&. George published Progreee and 
Poverty^ and that remarkable and luminous 
work was printed in England and enjoyed an 
enormous circulation, fencer's views, being 
dted, became popularised, with the result 
that the philosopher stood in imminent peril 
of losiing the warm friendship of many of his 
champions. It ii quite probable, too, that as 
age began to creep i^n Um, ^)enccr fell 
under the spdl of conventionalism and con- 
servatism, which is so insinuating yrhen one is 
comfortably situated and surrounded by the 
apologists for thii^ as they are. Certain it 
b that Herbert Spencer became an apostate, 
repudiatii^ his earlier theories. 

It was not, however, on the land question 
alone that the great philosopher became reac- 
tionary as ag^ crept upon him. He distrusted 
democracy; he distrusted woman in the larger 
walks of life; he distrusted labor. Thework- 
ingmen, he declared, "were proving them- 
sdves unfit for the condition of liberty"; while 
all through life his extreme individualism 
blinded hhn to the blessings and benefits of 
cooperation and organisation in political and 
social life. Indeed, this ultra-individualism 
was one of the weakest points in his social 
phflosophy. He was out of harmony with the 
irresistible sweep and drift of civilised life, 
which \a steadily and progressivdy toward 
union, organisation and dSdency through 
cooperation. He opposed free educaticm and 
free libraries and in various other ways was 
blind to the value of the great centralising 
influences that are slo^dy but surdy trans- 
forming civilisation and preparing us for 
another upward stq> as great as tbit which 
marked the advent of the epoch of pditical 
democracy. 
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Again, he was wanting at times in that 
courageous q>irit which science demands of 
her apostles. We have already seen his reac- 
tionatj stand on the land question. Alfred 
Russd Wallace had striven to interest him in 
Progress and Poverty ^ showing him how it was 
in perfect alignment with the old fundamental 
concq>ts he had adyanced, but Herbert 
Spencer drew back and finally joined the camp 
of the enemy. Quite as marked was his cow- 
ardly attitude in regard to the investigation of 
psychic sdenoe. When urged to investigate 
probl^ems that were engaging the serious atten- 
tioB of n^toy of the master thinkers of the 
day -T'SPc h men as Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
Snr William Crookes, Camille Fiammarion, 
and other eminent scientific thinkers, he poti- 
tivdy refused to do so. In this respect his 
position opntrasted veiy unfavorably with that 
taken some years belore by 'N^ctor Hugo, and 
later by Camille FlammsErion and Cesare 
Lombroso, all of whom hdd that while main- 
taining the most criticalj^^irit or attitude, 
scientists are bound to give a syn^thetic 
hearing to all the great proUems that arise. 
These things, however, merdy marked the 
weakness and limitations of one of the greatest 
thinkers of the nineteenth century, who in 
certain domains of research was peerless. 
Herbert Spencer wrought a great work in 
stimulating the thought of thousands, liberat- 
ing minds from the thralldom of superstition 
and ignorance, and awakening trains of 
thou|^t among his readers that have already 
proved a mighty aid to civilization* Even hiis 
extreme individualism has been of benefit in 
checking in a measure the tendenqr on the 
part of centralizing forces to unduly subordi- 
nate the individual to the state. Union and 
oodperation are essential to the highest expres- 
sion of civilisation; but that nation or civiliza- 
tion makes a hisl mistake that makes the per- 
fected mechanism of government the end or 
goal of the state, instead of the united and 
orderly working of governmental functions a 
means for the true ^d of government — the 
highest practical moral development of the 
best and noblest in man, his growth and 
haminess. 

This is one of the most important Inogra- 
phies of the year; a work that should find a 
place in aU wdl-ordered libraries. 

Things Worth WhUs. By Thomas Went- 
worlh Higginaon. In Ths AH ii Idfs 
series; Edward Howard Griggs, editor. 



Qoth. P|>. 75. Price, 50 cents, net New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 

Thb VBNiERABLB author is at his best in 
this booklet The publisher well says: 

**11 it could be said that any one man links 
the literature of the nineteenth century to 
that of the twentieth, the distinction would 
belong to Colond Higginson. After a rich 
and tuH life as an author, soldier and man 
of affairs, at eighty-four he gives us a volume 
which, though small in size, is full of remin- 
iscence, wise counsel, criticism of life and 
manners, and homely philosophy.^ 

But while the author is at hb best he not 
even in this Utde volume is at the best While 
age has softened and broadened him, hie is 
still unaUe to cast off the shackles of his early 
training. He cannot see the full bearing it 
social conditkms upon human life and <£ar^ 
acter. He speaks of those sins whidi grQw 
out of the want of bread and shelter as '* few.'* 
He does not seem to realize that criminals ol 
the fower type are created by the thousand 
through lad^ of proper food, nor could he 
probably understand that the mflk questi^^ 
has a more in^nnrtant moral bearing than 
whole systems of education. These things 
have come to light since Odond Higginsons* 
day of receptivity. Neverthdess he is a grand 
man and writes with a charm aU his own. He 
is cheerfully accorded the first place in 
Boston letters. Robebt E. Bubbb. 



The Weight of ihs Name. By Paul Bourget 
Trandated from the French by Ge^ge 
Bumham Ives. Qoth. Pp. 849. Pri^ 
$1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 

CoNSiDEBED from a purdy literary point of 
view, this novel is entitled to a fr<ttt place in 
the recent fiction of the world, and it is a 
bright, interesting love romance for those who 
care for conservative and reactionary fVench 
fiction. The author is, however, a strong 
reactionary, both in regard to his political 
ideals and his religious convictions, and his 
views deeply color the entire work. Indeed, 
his ideas are so pronounced that for friends of 
democratic and rdigious advance the book 
holds little or no interest Then, b^rond and 
above this serious defect, is the moral atmos- 
phere, which is decidedly Rrenchy, and nor- 
mal, deaa-minded men and women win 
prefer fiction that carries a purer and move 
wholesome atmosphere to a book of this char- 



acter. 
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npHISi 
X varied taUa of 



) of Ths Abkbia ooDtaiDt a flioiig and 
^ able of oootaQis thai cannot £1 lo 

appeal to tlioiightfiil people, eapedaUjr thoae who 
are deq4y oonoenied for the pi en e i r a tion ol free 
imtitationa and the cause of human r^gfalk 



ful and inqxring politioo-eoonomie caMgra ol the 
▼ear. The author re preac n ta a giowiiiff band of 
brilliant dcrgjmen idio place tfi welfare ol the 
people abovo all peraonal conaiderationa and who 
uisMt on TOicinf^^the kflgr moral idflim whieii 
nrt vital meaning and worth to the Goipcl of tiw 



W. B. FLEUDfO, whoae strong and discriminating 
p^mer on The Ocod and the Bad of the Preeidenfe 
^Kcitft, whidi appeared in Tbe Abkbia. for Decem- 
ber of last year, was so widely and lavorabfy 
notioedt contnbutes a timely and lii(^ suggestive 
p^)cr <m The Repubtiean Pk^ttarm Vmwuked. 
no iinprqudioed student of p r ese ntly politics in 
AnwMra, who also Carefully studied the actioDS of 
the Rqgublican bosses and politioal oppoitunists 
at the Chicaffo Convention, in their effort to frame 
a platfccm Uiat would deceive the people in the 
interesta of their real masters, the rampajgn-con- 

tributing and Batkm- oppi ea si iig cdryarations, trusts, 

and Wall-Street ffunUets, can ful to mredate great falls that have long been one ol the diisl 
this dearcut ana incisive paper by Mr. Fumino, dories of the natuial scenery ol America. Hie 
whidi mi^^t wdl be cntiUed The Haned Canfee- Suoger Mr. Vbooman clearly pobta out is ' 



ftofessor Frank Fabbons' second and 
dudimo^ papgon T^ Fooa^Mm Btawtu wfflberead 
with cwep mtcrest fay men and women in svuipallnr 
with the splendid practioal and oonstiuctive wonc 
now bcsDg inauffurated and earned forward ahag 
many lines of aovance for the buildiDg of a better 
and a hi^pier dviUzation. 

Mr. Frank Vboomam'b contribution on Tha 
AOrCamadian Fa&e Qvettion should awaken lovers 
ol the beautiful to the threatened destruction ol tiw 



eiane of the Mattere of the Republiean Canventioii» as 
they m^t report them to their Wall-Street and 
trust masters. It is an admirable unmasking of one 
ol the most offensive exhibitions of hTpocnsy that 
has been offered to the Amrriran pubuc 

In IfUCSA Ambb Mbad'b masteriy piq>er we have 
a masmifioent reply to the vicious and cjvniwtion- 
retarding sqphisti^ of Captain Mahak and the 
coterie of mllitansts who are dmng^ all in their 
power to destroy the old Re^blican ideab of gov- 
ernment and replaoe them with the ideal of a reao- 
tionaiT militansm inimical to free government 
Mrs. Mead's paper is in many respects the strcmg- 
est, dearest and m the truest sense of the word, the 
most statesmanlike presentation of the contentions 
of the Peace Far^ that has been made in the com- 
pass of a magamne artide. The author and her 
nusbuid, Edwin D. Mhad, have l<Hig been reccg^ 
niaed as two of the ablest and most infliifntial 
woricers ior world-peace in Western dvilization. 

The new ideal of solidarity as it iq[>plies to (xgan- 
iaed society is becoming one of the leading nmal 
concepts amDn^ democntic thinkers and enli^t- 
ened numanitanans the world over, and in propor- 
tion as this noble ethical ideal is bong incorporated 
into the state, the condition of the people is mate- 
riaHy advanced. To<lay New Zealand is leading 
the way for civilization along this highway of gen- 
uine p rogr e s s , but the leaven of moral ideuiBm and 
vital democracy is at work throu^^out Christian 
dvfl^tion. So marked, indeed, is this, that it is 
safe to predict that before anodier generation 
passes, world-wide dianges of the most momentous 
diaracter will be effected. In Rev. Lews J. 
Duncan's luminous paper entitled Modem Individ' 
tialifiii our readers wm find one of the most thou^t- 



nenC and unless prompt action is taken, these great 
falls win soon be a tiung of the past 

The ^ledal attention of our readers is called to 
the extremely able non-partisan report of the 
Democratic Convention, prqMued eip ress l y for 
Ths Absna by our staff correqwndent, I Votessor 
Edwin Maxet,LLJ>^M. Dip. FhifessorMAXinr 
besides being a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versily of tte State of Ndbraska, is an author of 
distinction. His puUished works and his numer- 
ous contributions to leadiiig mayrinfa <m politioal 
and dii^matic subjects mtve lusdy commanded 
general attention not oi4y in tnis country but in 
other EngliBh-speaking lands. 



One of the most deqily intererting features of tfiis 
issue is Helen Campbell's vivid pen-picture of 
Horace T&axjbel and his literary work. Mrs. 
Campbell is one of the ablest magadne essayists 
and writers of our dajr, and Mr. Tbaubel is one of 
the most unique and interesting of our conscience- 
guided literary workers. 

Mr. Elicer Gbet, one of the leading arduteds 
of the Pacific coast and a prominent contributor 
to the leading ardiitectuial journals of the country, 
contributes an interesting and suggestive iUus- 
trated paper on The ArwUecture ofThe CfuieUan 
Science Church, in which he takes issue with the 
champions of the Gredc modd for Christian Science 
edifices. 

The ^ledal attention of afi our readers is called 
to HEBiinrr Conbtable'b brief but extremely val- 
uable and practical paper on Poekd PoOe. It is 
an iiiq>ortant subject wdl worth the attentkm of all 
serkNMiinded stateamen. 
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**We do not take possession of our ideaSj but are possessed by them; 
They master us and force us into the arena. 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them." — Heine. 
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A "SQUARE DEAL" FOR THE RAILROADS. 



By Carl S. Vrooman. 



THERE is no disputing the fact that 
during the past year the railroads 
have been ** hard hit." There has been a 
shrinkage in the values of their securities 
that can only be computed in billions of 
dollars; at the present writing there are 
between nine and ten thousand miles of 
railroad in the hands of receivers,* while 
a number of other lines are threatened 
with a similar fate in the near future; 
during this period of depression hundreds 
of thousands of railroad employes have 
been discharged ;f and for some months 
past thousands of empty freight cars have 
been standing idle on every important 
line in the country while practically no 
new rolling stock of any sort is being 
ordered by any of the roads. We find, 
for example, that for the months of Janu- 
ary and February of this year, all the rail- 
roads in the United States together 
ordered only 25 new locomotives, as com- 
pared with 912 ordered during the same 
months in 1907, and ordered only 493 
freight cars, in glaring contrast with their 

♦Twenty-first Annual Report of Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, December 23, 1907, p. 153, and 
Railway World, March 13, 1908, p. 203. 

tFS^ures collected by Chicago General Managers' 
Association. 



order of 7C),9id6 during the same months 
last year. J 

What is the meaning of these and sim- 
ilar facts which could be multiplied almost 
ad libitum? And what is to be done to 
meet this situation which though appar- 
ently improving somewhat at the present 
moment, may at any time take another 
dangerous turn for the worse ? 

While doubtless there is a certain 
amount of truth in the statement that 
present conditions are more or less due to 
the "pernicious activity" of President 
Roosevelt in behalf of the rate bill as well 
as of other proposed railroad legislation, 
there would be considerably more truth 
in the statement to the effect that our 
present peculiar pathological railroad con- 
ditions are the result of the "masterly 
inactivity" of the President's immediate 
predecessors and of the studied refusal on 
the part of Congress after Congress to 
reform transportation abuses about the 
existence of which there was and could be 
no possible dispute. 

If the President instead of probing this 
running sore on our body politic had 
anointed it with a salve of soft words and 

tDow Jones & Company Bulletin, March, 1908. 
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soft soap — ^the present crisis might pos- 
sibly have been shunted onto the shoulders 
of the next administration. But it is 
pretty generally admitted that he deserves 
the thanks of all honest men for having 
located the disease and partially checked 
its ravages, even though he has so sig- 
nally failed to suggest any remedy for the 
more fundamental aspects of the disorder. 
The primary cause of our present trans- 
portation diflSculties is not therefore the 
precipitancy of the President but the 
unintelligent and inexcusable delay of the 
American people about inaugurating an 
adequate and effective system of railroad 
regulation. The fact which perhaps 
stands out most clearly and prominently 
in the midst of all our present turmoil is 
the fact that our present policy of railroad 
regulation must be continued and per- 
fected, if all of us, farmers, manufacturers, 
business men and wage-earners are not 
to be reduced to the status of mere eco- 
nomic dependents upon the men and cor- 
porations who control our great lines of 
transportation. 

HELPFUL VERSUS HARMFUL RAILROAD 
REGULATION. 

Thus far nearly every one is in prac- 
tical agreement upon this question — but 
this is not the whole story. There is such 
a thing as intelligent and wholly beneficial 
railroad regulation and there is such a 
thing as unintelligent and pernicious rail- 
road regulation. During the last year in 
some of our states we have experimented 
more or less with both of these varieties of 
legislation. Never in the history of the 
country, not even during the Granger 
movement, has such a widespread and 
strenuous effort been made to regulate 
railroad transportation as during the past 
eighteen months. Passenger rates were 
reduced or affected in some way in 
twenty-one states and in eleven states 
railroad commissions were created. 
"Thirty-five states attempted to enact 
laws reducing freight and passenger rates, 
•establishing railroad commissions, in- 



creasing powers of existing commissions, 
regulating car service, demurrage, safety 
appliances, block signals, free passes, cap- 
italization, liability for accidents to em- 
ployes, hours of labor, blacklisting, etc."* 

Truly, such a miscellaneous hodge- 
podge, patch-work collection of laws 
never has been produced in the same space 
of time before. Each state and almost 
every law-maker evidently, worked out 
his problem to the best of his ability, with 
little regard for what had been done or 
was being done by the nation, by other 
states, or even by other legislators in his 
own state. Texas alone is said to have 
had nearly one hundred bills introduced 
dealing with this one question. Such a 
lack among the " reform elements " of any 
mutual comprehension or of any appre- 
ciation of the necessity for coordination in 
their efforts, would be ludicrous if it were 
not so serious. That it has resulted in a 
curiously complicated crazy-quilt of rail- 
road legislation which it wUl take the 
courts a long time to unravel or to rear- 
range, is not at all surprising. 

That a large portion of this legislation 
will prove beneficial is unquestionable, 
but that it could have been indSnitely more 
effective and less liable to judicial nullifica- 
tion, had it been rationally coordinated 
and made a part of some intelligent and 
comprehensive plan of procedure, is even 
more certain. 

It is true that the railroads, by fighting 
persistently, bitterly and often corruptly, 
for over half a century, practically every 
proposal of reform, no matter how reason- 
able or just it might be, themselves are 
largely responsible for the present con- 
fused and embarrassing state of affairs. 
And while it is only right that they should 
suffer for their stupidity and cupidity in 
the past, it is not so clear that the rest of 
us should be made to suffer with them. 
This, however, is precisely what we are 
doing and must continue to do to an 
increasing degree, if we do not take pains 
to frame our regulative legislation with 

*"The Legislatures and the Railroads," by 
Emmett Ireton, Review of Reviews, Aiurustv 1907. 
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the utmost possible care and skill. So 
dependent is the prosperity of the country 
on the eflSciency of its transportation 
facilities, that any action which punishes 
or ties up the railroads beyond a certain 
point is certain to react and injure every 
business man, farmer and wage-earner in 
the land. 

Another factor in the present situation 
which looms very large in the minds of 
railroad managers and railroad security- 
holders, is the contemplated future railroad 
legislation of Congress and of the various 
state legislatures. The recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court in the Minnesota 
case and the North Carolina case doubt- 
less will have a soothing effect on those 
who are most fearful of adverse state legis- 
lation, but while such decisions may put 
a temporary quietus on certain varieties of 
legislative activity, at the same time, as 
they do not help us to solve any of the 
problems with which our people are try- 
ing to grapple, manifestly their net result 
wQl be merely to change the channel 
through which public opinion eventually 
will work its way to some satisfactory 
solution. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES. 

There are several fundamental princi- 
ples upon which must be based any super- 
structure of systematized railway legisla- 
tion that may be enacted, if that regula- 
tion is not to do more harm than good. 
In the natural order of things, it must be 
recognized first of all, that as the whole is 
more important than any of its parts, so 
the public welfare is and always must be, 
the primary consideration in dealing with 
this or any other public question. Fort- 
unately this principle at last has been 
thoroughly established by the legislation 
already placed on our statute books. 
Railroads to-day are everywhere recog- 
nized as quasi-public corporations, amen- 
able to any and all reasonable and just 
public regulation in the public interest. 

Secondly, we must recognize, that in 
the long run, the body politic cannot 



profit by any form of injustice toward any 
class or legitimate interest, and that con- 
sequently any inelastic or unnecessarily 
bothersome form of r^ulation, which 
would have a tendency to cripple the rail- 
roads in the honest and eflScient perform- 
ance of their functions, is a dangerous 
form of regulation gone to seed. In its 
efforts to prevent the roads from wrong- 
doing, the government should have a care 
not to take any action that would hamper 
them in the transaction of their ordinary 
legitimate business or that would prevent 
them from initiating new policies which 
would be to the mutual advantage of 
themselves and of the general public. 

Speaking of this sort of regulation in 
England, Mr. Acworth, the most con- 
servative English railroad authority, gives 
as an example the experience of the 
" Great Eastern Road." He says : 

** The Great Eastern management, how- 
ever, was perfectly frank. It made its 
reductions in its own interest. * Our dis- 
trict,' said its representatives, * is hard hit 
by the agricultural depression. We will 
reduce our rates and do what we can to 
lighten the burden of our customers, the 
farmers. When agriculture recovers, they 
will not object if we put the rates up 
again and claim a share of their gains as 
we shall have shared their losses.' But 
what has in fact happened ? The Board 
of Trade ruler has drawn its line across 
the tops of the existing charges, cutting off 
not a few of them at a point which implies 
to a struggling company a loss which it 
can ill afford, and making any serious 
increase in charge impossible in the 
future. With this object lesson before its 
eyes, is any railway company likely here- 
after to be so short-sighted as to go in for 
a policy of reduction in view of its own 
immediate interests ? Will not rates be 
kept up all over the country with far more 
uniformity than has ever existed in the 
past?"* 

And again, he says : " One word more. 
The fiercest advocate of the traders' claims 



*The Railways and the Traders, W. M. Acworth, 
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will scarcely deny that rates have steadily, 
even if slowly, moved downwards; that 
over a series of years, that is, the public 
get more and more accommodation all 
round for the same money. With the 
regime inaugurated by the Provisional 
Orders (establishment of new maximum 
rates by the Board of Trade) this era may 
be taken to have definitely closed. The 
companies have been solemnly warned, 
* Never reduce rates. Each reduction 
that you make will be taken as a prece- 
dent against you in the future.' "* 

The third principle involved in this dis- 
cussion has to do with the constructive 
.^ide of the question. In as delicate a 
financial situation as that which the coun- 
try is facing to-day, legislators and voters 
should be made to see that if there is any- 
thing our governmental authorities can 
do to encourage or aid those roads which 
seriously are endeavoring to obey the laws 
and to give us a "square deal'* in the 
matter of transportation, it should be 
done gladly and promptly. While recent 
experience demonstrates very clearly that 
railroads may be prosperous and at the 
same time ineflScient, the further fact 
must not be lost sight of that roads which 
are not prosperous will not and cannot be 
eflScient. It is to be hoped that the truth 
of this statement will not be demonstrated 
with too great frequency during the 
coming months. 

CONSTRUCTIVE RAILROAD REGULATION. 

Of the multifarious suggestions which 
have been made for the solution of this 
vexed problem, a few stand out in bold 
relief as being eminently sane and con- 
servative, as having the double merit of 
safeguarding the legitimate interests of 
the railroads as well as those of the public. 

Among the most interesting proposi- 
tions of this nature which has attained 
prominence recently, is the one which the 
President has advocated so often and so 
vigorously in recent messages, to the 
effect that the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 

*Ilnd., p. 364. 



be so amended as to permit the formation 
of Railroad TraflSc Associations, properly 
regulated by the Interstate Conomaerce 
Commission, and with all their operations 
laid open to public inspection. As a 
general proposition there can be little 
dispute about the desirability of such an 
amendment, even though Congress as at 
present organized has been unwilling to 
give such a measure its sanction. 

The Sherman law as it now stands, like 
all sweeping prohibitory laws, is ineffec- 
tive. It serves largely as a stumbling 
block and a pitfall to honest railroad man- 
agers and as a pretext for favoritism, dis- 
honesty and lawlessness on the part of the 
predatory devotees of high finance. If 
enforced, in some cases it would seriously 
cripple both railroads and shippers in the 
daily transaction of entirely legitimate 
business, and when not enforced it not 
only breeds a dangerous contempt for law 
but also opens the door to a number of 
species of sharp practice and malpractice. 

In this connection, it is worthy of note 
that English public opinion is being 
wrought up just now over a proposition 
embodying the same general principle. 
For a long time the railroad situation in 
England has been far from satisfactory. 
The English shipper has had to pay prac- 
tically "the highest rates in Europe," 
while at the same time, railroad stock- 
holders have been receiving a low and 
steadily declining dividend. When the 
nationalization of the railways has been 
proposed, it has been opposed even by a 
number of those who believe in govern- 
ment ownership for other countries, 
because, as was explained to me last year 
by the Hon. John Burns, "The British 
railways are sinking more and more capi- 
tal every year upon which, in spite of their 
high freight and passenger rates they are 
receiving lower and lower returns. They 
were constructed on the wrong principle 
— the competitive principle — causing an 
utterly useless duplication of tracks, and 
an equally useless duplication of trains 
running on competing lines from London 

at the same hour and to the same destina- 
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tion. In this way millions of pounds of 
capital have been and are being squan- 
dered that will prove practically a total 
loss. Manifestly the government would 
be most unwise to take over an enterprise 
which is in such an utterly unsatisfactory 
condition financially." 

The most practical constructive sug- 
gestion that has been made in connection 
with this matter is one which at present 
seems to be receiving very general favor 
all over England. It is proposed that the 
principle of railroad competition be defi- 
nitely and permanently abandoned. It 
is held that while it is too late to prevent 
the losses arising from the needless dupli- 
cation of tracks, it is not too late to do 
away with all useless competing trains, 
and all other unnecessary expenses caused 
by the attempt to secure competition in 
railroad service. In exchange for this 
concession from the government it is pro- 
posed that the roads shall be subjected to 
more vigorous regulation than at present 
and that the public shall he given the bene- 
fit of a good share of the economies thus 
mude possible by means of a general 
reduction in railroad rates. 

With this plan in view the English rail- 
way department — the Board of Trade — 
recently appointed a committee to make a 
thorough investigation of the railroad 
situation in Great Britain. The report 
of this committee will be awaited with 
interest by railroad students in all parts 
of the world, and as no satisfactory legis- 
lation on this subject was enacted by 
Congress during its last session, this 
report may be found very useful when the 
same problem again comes up for solution 
here. 

RAILROAD VALUATION. 

Another entirely equitable and con- 
servative proposal which has been very 
widely discussed and which has been 
advocated alike by President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Bryan, by Senator Newlands and 
Senator LaFoUette and other leading rail- 
road authorities, as well as by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, is to the 



effect that the Commission shall be 
empowered to make an accurate and fair 
physical valuation of the railroads of the 
country. In its twenty-first annual re- 
port for the year 1907, the Commission 
after going into the matter in considerable 
detail says :* 

"From whatever point of view this 
question of valuation be regarded, whether 
of reasonable capitalization, of a reason- 
able schedule of rates, of effective admin- 
istration, of the depreciation accounts or 
of the correct interpretation of the balance 
sheet, one is forced to conclude that an 
authoritative valuation of railway prop- 
erty is the next important step in the devd- 
opment of governmental supervision over 
railway administration." 

The most important practical effort 
that has yet been made in this direction is 
the splendid work which the Minnesota 
Railroad Commission has been carrying 
on during the past two years for the pur- 
pose of determining the actual physical 
value of the railroads of that state. This 
investigation has been carried on under 
the direction of an eminent railroad engi- 
neer, Mr. Dwight C. Morgan, who is 
particularly well qualified for such work, 
having assisted his father, Mr. Richard 
P. Morgan, in 1887, to make a valuation 
of the bond-aided roads, the Union 
Pacific and the Central Pacific, for a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. This 
undertaking on the part of the Minnesota 
Railroad Commission is the most thor- 
ough and detailed valuation of railroad 
properties ever made by a state for 
rate making or other regulative purposes. 
Its results, owing to the great competence 
and high character of Mr. Morgan, are 
certain to prove of very great value to 
other states as well as to the nation, when 
the people finally wake up to the necessity 
of knowing what is the actual value of the 
railroads of the country. It is estimated 
that the cost of this Minnesota valuation 
will be in the neighborhood of $100,000 
and that the report will be made public 
some time during the coming autumn. 



*Page 150. 
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Such governmental action can only tend 
to give strength and stability to the values 
of the stocks and bonds of all railroads 
which have been capitalized honestly. 
It would seem that no one could object to 
this entirely legitimate form of encourage- 
ment being offered by the government to 
the railroads which have resisted the 
temptation to issue and flood the market 
with fictitious securities, and, as for the 
others, it is high time that they were 
receiving vigorous treatment for that 
all too contagious malady — financial 
dropsy. 

NATIONAL CONTROL OF CAPITALIZATION. 

Another important and highly com- 
mendable step toward the working out of 
a rational system of railroad regulation is 
the plan proposed by Mr. Bryan of requir- 
ing all railroads doing an interstate busi- 
ness to take out a Federal license or fran- 
chise; or a similar proposal put forward 
by the President, Senator Newlands and 
others, providing for the national incorpo- 
ration of all roads doing an inter-state 
business. Both of these plans have prac- 
tically the same object in view — i. e., the 
the subjection of interstate railroad^ to 
careful national supervision especially in 
regard to the issuance of stocks and bonds. 
It is felt that only in some such way is it 
possible to prevent future fictitious capi- 
talization and to insure that all moneys 
obtained from future issues of securities 
shall be expended upon actual improve- 
ments of the roads instead of being 
stealthily diverted into the pockets of the 
"light-fingered gentry" of Wall street. 
It is diflScult to see how any honest objec- 
tion can be made to the enactment into 
law of one or the other of these two plans 
and it is equally diflScult to see how any 
really intelligent and eflfective system of 
regulation can be worked out without 
some such law as a foundation. Fictitious 
capitalization is the prolific source of 
abnormally high rates, financial depres- 
sion, inadequate and unsafe service, pop- 
ular agitation and turmoil, ineffective 



legislative action and endless litigation io 
both state and national courts of justice. 
Railroad managers who are striving to- 
do a strictly legitimate business can onljr 
regard such a law as a blessing and what 
the others think about it ought not to 
count — except as an argument in it& 
favor. 

RATE REGULATION. 

As to the desirability and even the 
necessity of further rate regulation there 
can be little doubt. The present law was 
hastily enacted, and while containing 
some excellent provisions, nevertheless is 
in sore need of amendment. Among 
other embarrassments to which the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission is subjected 
in its efforts to make the law really effec- 
tive, is the diflSculty of making any head- 
way in face of the sometimes apparently 
ill-advised interference with its freedom 
of action by judges of the United States 
District Courts. These Federal judges 
on occasion seem to have too little hesi- 
tance about granting injunctions to cor- 
porations, without demanding any actual 
proof that they are really required. A 
member of the Commission was quoted 
last fall as saying, " It is beginning to be 
impressed on me that unless the courts 
are, by some legislative process, prevented 
from interfering with the work, which the 
law assumes the Commission to do, we 
shall be of little use."* 

Another source of embarrassment com- 
plained of by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission comes from its inability to 
postpone an advance in rates until the 
matter has been inquired into carefully 
and the equitableness of the advance 
ruled upon. " In several instances," says 
the Commission, "courts of equity have 
interfered to prohibit advances pending 
proceedings before the Commission. In 
these cases an injunction has been issued 
in favor of the complainants alone, so that 
at the present time, the general public is 
paying the advanced rates, while the com- 

* Washington Timea, November 4, 1W7. T 
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plainants are^ being charged the old 
rates."* 

While unquestionably this is a gross 
parody on the administration of justice, 
yet it is difficult to know just how to mend 
matters. It is claimed that the Fulton 
bill which was designed to meet this very 
difficulty is open to some grave objections. 
K this is true, either it should be properly 
amended or a new bill should be brought 
in that would do away with this highly 
undesirable condition of afiPairs. This 
does not sound like a very difficult under- 
taking, and yet the fact is that when once 
we begin to legislate on this subject, it is 
hard to know where to stop. It is quite 
possible to add more and ever more power 
over rates to the Interstate Commerce 
Conmiission, until finaly we shall have 
transferred to the Commission the power 
to make all rates. Railroad authorities 
are very generally agreed that such a plan 
is undesirable, that in fact if the govern- 
ment is to take over the detailed manage- 
ment of the railroads it would be better 
to go one step farther, as most countries 
in Continental Europe have done, and 
nationalize the railroads outright. 

Up to a certain point railroad legisla- 
tion is almost wholly beneficial, but after 
a certain point, any increase in such reg- 
ulation becomes inelastic, cumbersome 
and burdensome alike to shippers and 
railroads. It is easy to find abundant 
illustration of this tendency in the experi- 
ence of France which has, perhaps the 
most carefully and elaborately wrought 
out system of railroad regulation in the 
world. As an example of red tape and 
routine gone to seed I will cite the process 
that must be gone through with in France 
in order to bring about a change in rail- 
road rates. The persons desiring such a 
change first of all have to " send a state- 
ment of their case to the railway com- 
pany, whose responsible officials will 
investigate the matter. If they approve 
of it, they must not at once accede to the 
application, as would be done here. All 

"•Twenty-first Annual Report of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, p. 10. 



they can do is to start it on its travels by 
sending it to the Minister of Public Works, 
accompanied by a statement of the com- 
pany's own views, giving the reasons for 
their endorsement of the request. Copies 
are sent to the Commercial Control 
Department, to be reported on by its 
officials, and to the prefect of each and 
every district through which the lines 
affected by the proposed changes run, and 
notice must also be given in the Journal 
Official in case there may be other dis- 
tricts likely to be prejudiced. Then each 
prefect is required to conmiunicate the 
proposition to the Chamber of Conmierce 
in his department, and give them the 
opportunity of making their own observa- 
tions thereon. This having been done, 
the application together with the com- 
ments of the Chambers of Commerce and 
of other persons interested in the mat- 
ter, whoever they may be, is examined, 
first by the Inspedeur de V Exploitation 
Commerciale do la Conscription, then by 
the Controleur-Generaly and so on to the 
officials of any maritime ports, navigable 
waterways or mining districts affected, 
until it gets into the hands of the Inspec- 
teur-General du Reseau. 

By this time the documents in the case 
will probably have assumed the propor- 
tions of a substantial "do^'er." All the 
same, the real consideration of the matter 
is now only about to begin. What has 
been done already is preliminary to the 
proceedings of the Comite ConsuUatif des 
Chemins de Fer, one of the four advisory 
committees which aid the Minister of 
Public Works in keeping watch and guard 
over the general railway system of the 
country. It consists of — (1) representa- 
tives of the Administration and (2) repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural, commercial 
and industrial interests. ... If the pro- 
posed alteration in rates should be an 
important one, the Consultative Com- 
mittee will appoint a sub-conmiittee to 
investigate the matter. Otherwise a single 
member will be delegated to study the 
various documents and report thereon. 

The committee will then consider th§ 
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report thus made, and should it think fit 
it will make an inquiry on its own account, 
calling on representatives of the railways 
or of the other interests affected, to 
attend and give such further information 
as may be desired. Presumably also each 
member of the Committee has the right to 
express his views on the subject. Finally 
a decision is arrived at by the Committee; 
but this decision can take the form only of 
a recommendation to the Minister of 
Public Works ; while after all the circum- 
locution thus gone through, it is still open 
to the Minister in question to disregard 
everything that has been done and give 
the ultimate decision, out or non, accord- 
ing to his own individual opinion. In 
practice, however, he is generally guided 
by the advice of the Consultative Com- 
mittee. . . . 

One month is the least period in which 
the alteration in an ordinary railway rate 
in France can be made to pass through 
the necessary stages, and it may very well 
happen that the procedure will occupy for 
from six to twelve months. There is a 
case on record in which a company 
applied early in the spring for permission 
to grant a lower passenger rate to a cer- 
tain seaside resort. The matter was con- 
sidered, and the Minister eventually 
granted the request; but the notification 
of his assent did not reach the company 
until the month of October — ^when the 
holiday season was over."* 

This whole question has been very well 
summed up by President Hadley, of Yale. 
** It is an interesting fact," he says,f " that 
a railroad which is owned and managed 
by the state, in its general policy is much 
more like our own railroads than is a road 
which is owned by a private company but 
strictly controlled by state regulations. 
In the latter case the state has no direct 
interest in making exceptions to its own 
rules. In the former it has. The rules 
which a state will make for itself are 
therefore less rigid than those which it 

*RaUways and Their Rates, E. A. Pratt, pp. 
230-233. 

^Railroad Transportation, pp. 200-201. 



will make for other people. This differ- 
ence is strikingly seen in comparing the 
development of railroads in Belgium and 
Germany, where the state actually owns 
the leading roads, with that in France 
where it merely controls them. The 
former is much more untrammeled." 

In connection with this problem of rate 
regulation a very interesting and promis- 
ing suggestion has been made by Mr. 
Bryan,J to the effect that, instead of ask- 
ing the government to work out all the 
infinitely delicate and complicated prob- 
lems involved in the making of railroad 
rates, Congress should so limit the profits 
of the roads as to keep the price of railroad 
stocks at par. A similar suggestion was 
made by Senator Newlands to the effect 
that the profits allowed to the railroads be 
limited to a reasonable percentage on the 
actual capital invested — ^perhaps six per 
cent. It is maintained that, if properly 
reinforced by provisions regulating rail- 
road capitalization, the salaries to be paid 
railroad officials, and the methods to be 
employed in conducting purchases of 
supplies, rolling stock, etc., a plan of this 
general nature would bring about auto- 
matically a gradual and continuous reduc- 
tion in rates. 

Doubtless this contention is true, and if 
true it is important, but at the same time 
it seems very probable that such a system 
would have a tendency to become what 
the French call a regie desinteresse, a 
regime in which the managers would have 
very little if any financial incentive to 
build up their traffic, cut down their 
expenses and in other ways to increase 
the economic efficiency of their roads. 
In other words it is difficult to see in what 
way such a regime would call out any 
more "individual initiative" than would 
a regime of complete government owner- 
ship and operation. 

A THOROUGH-GOING INVESTIGATION 
REQUIRED. 

No one who has made a careful study 

t**What the People Should Demand of the Rail- 
roads,*' Reader Magazine, February, 1908. 
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of the present attitude of the American 
people toward the railroads, would be at 
all surprised to see them rise up during 
our next period of serious unrest and 
inaugurate a vastly more radical and far- 
reaching system of railroad regulation 
than that which I have outlined above. 
As a matter of fact it is by do means cer- 
tain that they would be content to stop at 
this. Owing to the trafBc mismanage- 
ment, crooked stock manipulations and 
intolerable insolence of some of our rail- 
road magnates, the sentiment among the 
masses in favor of government ownership 
is steadily on the increase. As President 
Hadley of Yale, in the closing words of 
his famous work on this problem, said: 
"There is a strong popular feeling, to a 
large extent unsuspected by those in 
authority, in favor of government owner- 
ship of railroads as a system. No one 
can have much to do with the more 
thoughtful workingmen without finding 
how strong that feeling is, and what hopes 
are based upon it. The fact that the 
question is not now under discussion must 
not blind us to the fact that forces are at 
work which may prove all but revolu- 
tionary when the question actually does 
come under discussion. K it be true that 
government railroad ownership would be 
a most serious political misfortune for the 
United States, we must be prepared to 
meet the danger with our eyes open. 
Unless we are able to face it intelligently, 
and to show reason for our action, the 
widespread feeling in its favor will prove 
too strong for us. It may not come for 
many years; but the lessons of the 
Granger movement show plainly enough 
what forces will lie behind it when it does 
come."* 

As shown again and again in the history 
of European railroads and most strikingly 
in the cases of Prussia and Italy, it some- 
times requires but a few short months to 
crystalize this vague unexpressed public 
sentiment into an irresistible popular 
demand, and to transform an almost 
unanimous political majority against gov- 

*Railroad TmMportatUm, 



ernment ownership, into an overwhelm- 
ing majority in its favor. In the light of 
these facts the ostrich policy of burying 
our heads in the sand and refusing to look 
the situation squarely in the face, would 
seem to be as stupid and as dangerous 
from the standpoint of the railroads as it 
is from that of the general public. It 
becomes every day more apparent that 
unless some way can be found to make 
plain to the American people the danger 
involved both in over-regulation and in a 
premature attempt at nationalization, we 
need not be at all surprised to see them, 
during our next economic crisis, take the 
bit in their teeth and insist upon the 
enactment of sweeping and hazardous 
innovations of the one sort or of the other. 

In order to avoid this peril, there 
should be created at the earliest possible 
opportunity either a Committee of Spe- 
cialists under the general supervision of 
the Inter-State Conmierce Commission or 
a Board of Investigators entirely inde- 
pendent of it, whose duty it shall be to 
carry on a profound and world-wide 
investigation of the whole question of 
railroad transportation. This Committee 
or Board should have authority to sum- 
mon witnesses from all parts of the coun- 
try and to secure the assistance of foreign 
specialists in the prosecution of its 
researches abroad. If properly consti- 
tuted and equipped it could ascertain for 
the American people: first, the point 
beyond which any extension of govern- 
ment regulation ceases to be a public ben- 
efit and tends to become a public peril; 
secondly, what kind of regulation, up to 
this point, is apt to prove the most useful; 
and thirdly, what would be the fairest, the 
most conservative and the most business- 
like form of procedure for our govern- 
ment, if after having made a thorough 
trial of railroad regulation at its best, the 
people finally should decide that this best 
was not good enough and that they 
wished to embark upon a policy of pub- 
licly owned and operated railroads. 

If a Committee or Board of this gen- 
eral nature, composed of eminent author^ 
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ities in whom the people could put confi- 
dence, were to be appointed and set to 
work at once, it would do more to allay 
needless and heedless future agitation 
than any other step which the govern- 
ment could take. 

A SUSPENDED SENTENCE OF NATION- 
ALIZATION. 

During over half a century the Ameri- 
can people made a thorough but entirely 
unsatisfactory trial of the policy of laisser 
faire or no regulation. For about a quar- 
ter of a century now we have been trying 
to develop a more satisfactory system of 
regulation. Therefore no matter what 
our personal predilections or theories may 
be in the matter, in accordance with the 
simple process of mathematical elimina- 
tion, it necessarily follows, that in the 
event of the failure to give satisfaction of 
our present policy of regulation, our only 
remaining alternative is the plan of gov- 
ernment ownership. It thus becomes 
clear that not by force of any legislative 
enactment or judicial decree which can 
be reversed or set aside by a higher court, 
but in accordance with the resistless trend 
of events, over which neither politicians 
nor magnates nor judges have any con- 
trol, the railroads of our country to-day 
are being operated under a "suspended 
sentence" of nationalization. 

The theory of this comparatively new 
form of judicial procedure called the 
"suspended sentence" is that in the case 
of a drunkard or other petty offender, the 
judge, recognizing that if the defendant 
should be sent to jail, the heaviest pun- 
ishment would fall not on him but on his 
starving family, not only gives him 



another chance but also does everything 
in his power, even to utilizing the moral 
stimulus of a sentence dangling menac- 
ingly over his head, to encourage him to 
brace up and make the most of himself. 

Does it not seem that the time had 
about arrived to give the railroads of the 
country an equal chance with the drunk- 
ards and others, who are profiting by the 
application of this new and successful 
principle in jurisprudence ? 

Upon the continued well being and 
constant development of our railroads 
depends the prosperity and happiness of 
the entire country. Let them therefore 
be regulated not in a spirit of vengeance 
but wisely and temperately. K they are 
restricted and circumvented and tied up 
too closely, all the commercial and indus- 
trial interests which are dependent upon 
them will suffer. How much better 
therefore to allow them as much liberty of 
action as is consistent with fair play — ^but 
at the same time, by the appointment of 
the suggested Board and in other ways, 
to take such steps as will make absolutely 
plain to those of them who do not yet 
realize the practically automatic nature of 
their "suspended sentence,'* that if the 
liberty which is necessary to their continued 
economic efficiency is abused the "sus- 
pended sentence " of nationalization, can- 
not possibly be warded off — that "On 
their own heads, in their own hands, the 
sin and the saving lies." 

Such an arrangement would enable us 
to bring our system of railroad regulation 
up to the highest possible standard of 
efficiency by surrounding it with every 
obtainable condition of success. 

Carl S. Vrooman. 

Cotnit, Massachusetts. 
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LINCOLN'S IDEAL CARRIED OUT IN OREGON. 



By Robert Treat Paine. Jr. 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S ideal, an- 
nounced on the battle-field of 
Gettysburg, was a government **by" the 
people. An approach to that ideal is, for 
the first time, through modern methods, 
being practically attained. Direct-Legis- 
lation gives, as can no system of conven- 
tions, delegates and representatives, a 
government " by" the people. Measures, 
asking for and refused by politicians and 
representatives under the old misrepre- 
sentative system, have been enacted into 
law, and into the constitution when the 
people regained their power through 
Direct-Legislation. 

Opponents assert that people will not 
be interested in issues apart from candi- 
dates, and will not mark their ballots, 
that they will not discriminate in their 
judgment and decide wisely, that they 
will naturally vote in the aflBrmative and 
will support radical propositions. Argu- 
ments have been offered to show these 
fears and assertions to be groundless, but 
an ounce of fact is worth a pound of 
theory. Experientia docet. 

Oregon by a constitutional amend- 
ment adopted in 1902 established the 
Initiative and Referendum. She has 
made use of her new liberty, her restored 
right of self-government, in her biennial 
elections of 1904, 1906 and 1908, when 
two, eleven and nineteen questions respec- 
tively were submitted to the voters for 
their decision. The recent election em- 
phatically emphasizes the lesson of the 
two preceding ones that the people of a 
sovereign state are suflSciently qualified 
and interested to settle directly through 
their ballots the great questions of govern- 
ment in which they are concerned. Ore- 
gon has demonstrated the success of pop- 
ular government. In that state Lincoln's 
ideal has been embodied in the funda- 



mental constitution, and the political 
machinery has received such slight adap- 
tation as to render its operation practical, 
simple and exceedingly beneficial. 

James Bryce caDed the town meeting 
of the older Yankee states, the best school 
and source of democracy. To-day a 
Yankee state in the far northwestern 
corner of the continent is proving that for 
the democracy of a state the "common 
sense of all" and the simple wisdom of the 
people shall equally suflSce as for the 
democracy of a town. 

On June first of this year nineteen 
questions were voted on in Oregon. Four 
of them were constitutional amendments 
submitted by the legislature. The re- 
maining fifteen owe their origin to Direct- 
Legislation. Four were referendums de- 
manded by popular petition upon acts 
just passed by the legislature. Eleven 
were measures initiated by the people, of 
which six asked for amendments to the 
constitution and five for the enactment of 
laws. What were the results ? Of the 
four constitutional amendments submitted 
by the legislature two were adopted, two 
defeated. Under the four referendums 
two acts were ratified, two vetoed. Of 
the eleven initiatives three proposed con- 
stitutional amendments were adopted, 
three defeated, while all five proposed acts 
were passed. Of the entire nineteen, 
twelve were carried and seven were 
defeated. 

To claim hereafter that the people can- 
not discriminate in regard to measures 
would seem to indicate ignorance of facts. 
Comparing the eight measures which had 
been adopted by the legislature with the 
eleven proposed by the initiative, it 
appears that the people were more kindly 
disposed to those of popular origin, in that 

they vetoed four of the eight which th^ 
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legislature had passed and only three of 
the eleven suggested by the people. This 
is further illustrated by an analysis of 
actual votes. 



thirty, and with a clear majority of the 
whole, is, though its total is but eighty, 
distinctly more decisive and commanding 
than one of forty-six to forty-four, for. 



Measures proposed by the 

Legislature 

People 

Legislature 

People 



won by 53,065 — 32,434 
won by 53,729 — 30,482 
lost by 28,074 — 58,434 
lost by 36,122 — 57,296 



Majority. 



20,631 for 
23,247 for 
30,360 against 
21,174 against 



Total. 



85,499 
84,211 
86,508 
93,418 



In each group the measures suggested 
by the people fare better than those 
favored by the l^islature, they receive a 
larger vote in their support with a smaller 
vote against them and are consequently 
decided by majorities much more in their 
favor. 

The total number of voters who went 
to the polls was 116,614. The Republi- 
can and the Democratic parties combined 
on a candidate for justice of the Supreme 
Court who received 105,208 votes. The 
chief issue at stake was the selection of a 
United States Senator, and the contest 
was very sharp. A majority of the legis- 
lature having Been pledged to vote, with- 
out regard to party preferences, for the 
candidate who received the largest popu- 
lar vote, the popular preference expressed 
by such vote would practically amount to 
his definite election. Though an over- 
whelming majority of the legislature 
was chosen from the Republican party, 
the Democratic candidate for United 
States Senator, Governor George E. 
Chamberlain, won by a vote of 52,421 to 
50,899 for his Republican opponent, 
II. M. Cake, while two other candidates 
between them received 9,044, making a 
total of 112,364 votes in all. 

The heaviest vote cast on any of the 
nineteen questions was 95,528, the light- 
est was 70,726, and the average on all was 
86,428. 

The total vote, however, is of less 
importance than the comparative vote 
and the majority obtained by the winning 
side. This is easily demonstrated. A 
vote of fifty-five to twenty-five out of a 
possible one hundred with its plurality of 



though the latter's total of ninety is con- 
siderably the larger, yet its plurality is 
insignificant, and the winning vote con- 
stitutes but a minimum of the whole. 
The ** total vote " rather tends to empha- 
size the negative side and is larger as the 
opposition is stronger. Again, while can- 
didates are chosen and elected by "plu- 
ralities " and are often in a minority of the 
whole, as in this very case of the choice of 
a Democratic United States Senator, 
where the larger number of voters voted 
against him and desired some other can- 
didate, questions are, on the other hand, 
settled by " majorities " so that their deci- 
sion must inevitably be regarded as a fair 
decision by all who have cared to express 
their opinion either for or against 
them. 

It may be doubted whether Republicans 
are reconciled to the selection of a Demo- 
cratic Senator in a state that is nearly 
two-thirds Republican, simply because 
the percentage on the total vote was as 
high as ninety-six per cent., of which 
forty-four, nine-tenths per cent, went to 
the Democratic candidate, forty-three, 
six-tenths per cent, went to the Republi- 
can, and seven, seven-tenths per cent, to 
* the two other candidates. 

The following table will permit an 
examination of the figures in more detail. 
The nineteen questions are numbered as 
they are given in order in the Secretary of 
State's pamphlet, and are earmarked to 
show their source and character (Leg. — 
Legislature; I. — Initiative; C. A. — Con- 
stitutional Amendment; Ref. — Referen- 
dum on act of the legklature) and as to 
whether carried (yes) or defeated (no). 
uigitized Dy VJV/v^p^LV^ 
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1 

No. 








Win- 


Los- 


Major- 


Total. 










ning. 


ing. 


ity. 




14 


I. 


Act. 


yes 


60.668 


21.162 


48.506 


9( 


1 


Leg. 


C. A. 


no 


68.891 


19,691 


49,200 


8f 


4 


Leg. 


C. A. 


yoB 


65,728 


18,500 


47.228 


84 


12 


I. 


C.A. 


DO 


60,871 


32.066 


28,805 


92 


5 


Leg. 


Ref. 


yea 


60.443 


30,033 


30,410 


9C 


6 


Leg. 


Ref. 


no 


59.406 


28.856 


30,550 


8£ 





I. 


C. A. 


no 


58,670 


36.858 21,812 


9£ 


13 


I. 


C. A. 


yes 


58,381 


31.002 1 27.379 


8fi 


17 


L 


Act. 


yes 


56,130 


30.280 


25,850 


8€ 


7 


Leg. 


Ref. 


no 


54.848 


33,507 


21,341 


8€ 


16 


I. 


Act. 


yes 


54,042 


31,301 


22,741 


8c 


11 


I. 


C. A. 


no 


62.346 


39.442 


12,904 


91 


18 


I. 


C. A. 


yes 


52,214 


28.487 


23,727 


8C 


3 


Log. 


C. A. 


no 


60,591 


30,243 


20,348 


8C 


15 




C. A. 


yes 


48,868 


34,128 


14,740 


82 


10 




Act. 


yes 


46.582 


40.720 


5.862 


87 


8 


Leg. 


Ref. 


yes 


44,115 


40.535 


3,580 84 


19 




Act. 


yes 


43,948 


26,776 


17,172 


7C 


2 


Leg. 


C. A. 


yes 


41,976 


40,868 


1,107 


82 




Averts 


je . . . 




51,141 


31,287 


23.854 


86,428 











Recall for comparison that the choice 
of a United States Senator was decided by 
the Democrat getting 52,421 against 
50,899 for the Republican, obtaining a 
plurality of only 1,522, but considering all 
these candidates running against him 
being in a minority of 7,522. 

Observe that eight questions received 
the endorsement of more than a majority 
of all voters who went to the polls, that 
eleven questions were decided by more 
winning votes than were given to the vic- 
torious Democrat and thirteen similarly 
ran ahead of the Republican. 

The average vote on all of the nineteen 
questions was 55,141 for the winning, and 
31,287 for the losing side, with percentages 
respectively of forty-seven per cent, and 
twenty-six and eight-tenths per cent. 
The average total vote thus amounted to 
86,428 or seventy-three and eight-tenths 
per cent., and the average majority ran up 
to 23,854 or twenty per cent. The aver- 
age winning vote, 55,141, was consider- 
ably larger than that which chose Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain to be United States 
Senator. 

THe decisive character of the popular 
judgment on the questions brought before 
them can hardly be disputed. Against 
only three results, namely, in the case of 
Nos. ten, eight and two, could the 
most captious critic raise objection that 
the will of the people was not plainly man- 



ifest, yet even they received majorities of 
5,862, 3,580 and 1,107. Furthermore, 
two of these three questions had been 
approved by the legislature, though No. 
eight had been first vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor, so that the people might well be in 
doubt as to its merit. The most doubtful 
of all, with the smallest aflSrmative vote 
and the least majority, was a constitu- 
tional amendment submitted in the ordi- 
nary way, familiar to all our states, with 
which Direct-Legislation had nothing 
whatever to do. Question No. nine- 
teen on which the lightest vote was cast 
related to the creation of a new county — 
of Hood River, in which naturally the 
voters of the state as a whole were not very 
directly interested, yet it was necessary to 
refer the question to the people as the 
constitution forbids the legislature to pass 
such special legislation. Apart from this 
vote, the lightest one was 80,701 or sixty- 
nine per cent. 

The above table, with its interesting 
succession and alternation of "yes-no-yes- 
no," etc., proves conclusively that the 
people do not inevitably vote in the affirm- 
ative. Rather would the figures show- 
that they are critical and enjoy turning 
down an unwelcome proposition. Twelve 
propositions were carried, on the average, 
by 53,508 to 31,150, a majority of 22,358 
in a total of 84,658. But the correspond- 
ing figures for the seven propositions that 
were defeated were 57,946 to 31,523, a 
majority of 26,423 in a total of 89,470, 
showing a larger deciding vote, a larger 
majority, and a larger total. 

Every measure that was adapted to 
strengthening and perfecting the power of 
the people to control their own destiny 
they adopted, as they had done in the 
elections of 1906 and 1904. But radical 
propositions, however meritorious, like 
Woman Suffrage, and the Single Tax, 
they refused to endorse, as they did the 
proposals of the legklature to increase its 
own salary and to require railroads to give 
fre^ passes to state officials, a bill which 
the Governor vetoed though the legisla- 
ture passed it again^g^i^^^^^tj^^p^^ 
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were they misled by the initiative for a 
constitutional amendment supposedly de- 
signed to take the starch out of the local- 
option principle established in 1904. 

It is hardly to the credit of the legisla- 
ture that in one of the constitutional 
amendments it passed — ^for increase of 
salary, it tried to amend the wrong sec- 
tion of the existing constitution. This 
blunder or carelessness, it is to be observed 
by opponents of Direct-Legislation, was 
due, not to the people, but to their repre- 
sentatives. 

Under the system of Direct-Legislation 
the Secretary of State sends to each voter 
several weeks before the election a pam- 
phlet containing all proposed measures 
with arguments for and against each one 
as far as their advocates or opponents care 
to submit them and pay for the mere cost 
of paper and printing. On the four legis- 
lative acts in which the referendum was 
invoked there were three arguments in 
the negative and one in the aflSrmative. 
On the eleven initiatives there was an 
affirmative argument in each case and a 
negative one in four. 

Before the election a leading daily in an 
Eastern city, which is strongly antago- 
nistic to popular government, predicted 
that the votes would " likely be scattering 
and inclusive" on the axiom that people 
are rarely greatly interested in more than 
one issue at a time. The reader who has 
studied the above figures will see how 
thoroughly disproved has been such a 
prediction. The results are not excep- 
tional. 

They were similar in 1906, when also 
" the people showed excellent discrimina- 
tion in upholding reform measures and 



voting down objectionable ones, thus 
giving evidence of their intelligence and 
honesty of purpose."* It is not generally 
known that the popular verdict, with the 
exception as to Woraan Suffrage, coin- 
cided exactly with the conclusions of the 
professors and members of the faculty of 
the State University of Oregon who made 
a deliberate investigation and discussion 
of the eleven topics. The great advan- 
tage of Direct-Legislation is, as stated by 
the Portland Oregonian^ after that elec- 
tion, that questions stand or fall upon 
their merits alone, and solely with refer- 
ence to the public good, and its conclu- 
sion was " the more completely the voters 
trust themselves the more worthy they 
find themselves to be trusted. What 
could be more heartening to those who 
believe in government of, for and by the 
people?" 

No wonder that both the present 
Republican Senators, Fulton and Bourne, 
unite in such enthusiastic testimony as 
that the people "have evidenced a con- 
servatism and discriminating judgment 
both in legislating and in reviewing the 
work of the legislature which demonstrate 
that such powers may be vested in them 
with perfect safety to all interests." The 
Democratic Governor, just selected by 
the people of Oregon to represent them 
in the United States Senate, predicts that 
"when the wonderful purifying effect of 
the Initiative and Referendum become 
more widely known and appreciated they 
will be adopted all over the Union." 
Robert T. Paine, Jr. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

*The Ovdook.y editorial, June 13, 1908. 
tPortland Oregonian June 10 1906. 
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DEMOCRACY AND RELIGION. 



By Gerhardt C. ^L\Rs, Ph.D., B.D. 



PERHAPS it is mankind, as Goethe 
declares, and not man that has 
advanced through the long centuries of 
history; but grateful that there has been, 
at any rate, some kind of advance, we may 
cherish the hope that in time the advance 
of mankind may revert upon man and 
raise him in intelligence, character and 
capacity. 

And this hope has some plausibility 
>because the advance of mankind has 
included and furthered the slowly- 
acquired freedom of man. That is, if we 
regard those two great movements, arising 
out of the Renaissance and Reformation, 
tdz: science and socialism (taken in the 
broadest sense) which dominate our mod- 
ern era, we shall find not only that they grow 
out of the rational freedom of the individ- 
ual man, but that they aim at the rational 
freedom of the individual man as the goal 
of their evolution. The essential and 
peculiar significance of the Renaissance 
and Reformation was that they aroused 
man to the dignity and worth of being a 
man, by freeing him from the unques- 
tioned, because infallible, traditions of 
past authority, and by throwing him 
squarely upon the reason of things to 
determine anew his career. To accept 
implicitly what Aristotle or Ptolemy said 
about nature, or to obey without question 
the dictates of the church and state, was 
seen to be rational servitude. Every man 
in his own right must be free to know for 
himself the teachings of nature, and to 
determine in his own conscience for him- 
self his relation to God and to his fellow- 
man. 

This was nothing less than the assertion 
of rational freedom for the individual; 
but instead of threatening a chaos of irre- 
sponsible private judgments as the church 
asserted, on the contrary, it carried back 
all private judgments from the external 
authority of tradition to the inner author- 
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ity of reason whose universal and incor- 
ruptible decisions know no private inter- 
ests and are as good for anybody as every- 
body. So that rational freedom for the 
individual is that principle alone which for 
the first time conserves the truth of science 
and the law of society by identifying the 
individual's own self-realization with that 
truth and that law as the objective reason 
of things. 

It is true, children and immature men 
must and want to be governed by author- 
ity, but the dictates of that authority must 
rest upon universal reason, and not upon 
tradition or privilege. It is true also that 
the mature man may, from lack of oppor- 
tunity, be willing to accept the authority 
of the scientist and law-giver, but he does 
so on the understanding that, with due 
opportunity, he could confirm the one and 
approve the other as consistent with 
objective reason. 

But although the principle of individual 
rational freedom has become an accepted 
commonplace in modern science and 
democracy, it has not yet won a frank and 
adequate recognition in that which is the 
most intimate and profound concern of 
every man, nz., religion, which by involv- 
ing his relations to God, the ultimate 
ground of all things, involves necessarily 
his relations to nature and to his fellow- 
man. It may, however, be protested that 
one of the chief and peculiar merits of 
democracy here in America is the religious 
freedom of every man to worship or not to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience. In view of such a 
protest, attention must be called to a very 
vital distinction between religious free- 
dom and what may be called the freedom 
of religion. Religious freedom is the 
privilege guaranteed by law% of accepting 
any or no religion the individual may see 
fit, and is a function of the state. The 

freedom of religion is the free acceptance 
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of religious convictions on no authority, 
be it church, creed or Bible, but on the 
objective grounds of reason alone, and is 
the peculiar function of the individual. 
No matter how free I may be to accept 
any religion, so long as I do so on author- 
ity, I am not free, but still a bond- 
servant to that authority. I do not have 
religion; religion has me, and that is 
always servitude, often a debasing and 
dangerous one. K, however, the freedom 
of religion is mine, even though my con- 
victions are false, I nevertheless have a 
corrective principle within myself which 
sooner or later will carry all my convic- 
tions back to the ultimate test of an objec- 
tive, universal reason. On the other 
hand, so long as I accept religion on 
authority, besides robbing me of possess- 
ing religion for myself, all possibility of 
correction is at an end, for authority, 
which is always represented in some spe- 
cial class, never corrects itself except to 
increase and confirm its hold. 

But if we must admit that religious 
freedom has not as yet reached the level 
of political freedom in our democracy by 
becoming the freedom of religion, the 
reasons for this fact are not far to seek. 
They are in part due to the native inertia 
or indolence of the human mind which is 
always averse to the difficulty of clear 
thinking and the self-sacrifice of brave 
action when such ideal interests as relig- 
ion involves are concerned. They are 
ako due in part to the intermixture of 
worldliness, and in part to the imperfect 
work of the reformers. 

First, then, we have a vast number of 
half -developed men, child-men, who still 
want and need the kindergarten: It is 
too much trouble, if not impossible, for 
them to guide themselves, and so they 
must throw themselves upon some guid- 
ing authority. It matters not how free 
they may be to choose this or that author- 
ity, they are still not rationally free men. 
And the obligation of the democracy con- 
cerning them is to afford that enlightening 
instruction which will bring them to 
maturity. 

Again, since worldly interests are so 



near and real while the ideals of religion 
seem so far and evanescent, men easily 
yield to the temptation of a comfortable 
adjustment to the real, though the ideal 
forbids. The best of saints at times man- 
age not to allow their religion to interfere 
seriously with their incomes, even if they 
have to give their incomes a religious bap- 
tism. As to the average man, while want- 
ing to cherish some sort of religious hopes 
and aspirations, he is nevertheless so 
deeply absorbed in getting on in the 
world that he is glad enough to save him- 
self the trouble of thinking by throwing 
the responsibility upon some religious 
authority, especially if that authority, in 
consideration of the proper tithes, will not 
oppose his worldly interests. In all such 
cases the freedom of religion has no 
chance; it cannot stand on its own merits 
before the court of reason. So that any 
religious authority that permits or fur- 
thers prosperity in this world and guaran- 
tees salvation in the next can hold men in 
absolute bondage which, for their bodies 
and souls, they would not dare to chal- 
lenge. Sucl;! a bondage it takes the 
strongest men to break, and it was such a 
bondage that the Reformers did break. 

But it has just been said that, among 
the reasons for our inadequate religious 
freedom, the work of these reformers was 
imperfect. To say that their work was 
imperfect is not, however, to condenm 
them, so much as it is a simple recogni- 
tion of the historical fact. They were at 
any rate under the sway of a great princi- 
ple, that of rational freedom which was to 
be the right of the individual man; in its 
light they carried the significance of relig- 
ion from outer rite to inner conviction, 
and, if they did not fully see or realize 
this principle, it was no more than uni- 
versal experience might lead us to expect, 
viz: that great ideas are never practically 
realized at a bound but are slowly 
attained through the developments of 
history. 

Thus while the reformers won the right 
for every man of questioning the external 
authority of the infallible church, because 
the church, being of human origin as they 
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claimed, was subject to fallacy and conse- 
quent criticism, they nevertheless stopped 
at the infallible authority of the Bible 
which, being as they took for granted, of 
purely divine origin, was not subject to 
fallacy and criticism. But this procedure 
involved tremendous consequences. For 
although on the surface the chief diflFer- 
ence between Catholic and Protestant 
seemed to be that while the one rested 
upon the infaUibility of both the Bible and 
the church, the other accepted the infalli- 
bility of the Bible alone, yet the funda- 
mental diflFerence between them was that 
the Catholic allowed no questioning of 
authority at all, while the Protestant 
opened the door to the entire principle of 
rational criticism by bringing into ques- 
tion on rational grounds one of those 
i nf aUible authorities which had so long de- 
manded and won u nques tioning obedience. 

But having begun on this principle, the 
Reformers had to go further. For even 
granting that the Bible was the ultimate 
source of infallible authority, the question 
had to come up as to just what the Bible 
taught or what were the true doctrines to 
be believed. And though the church's 
traditional doctrines were in the main 
accepted, there could not be avoided a 
certain adjustment of formulas to the new 
conditions an ad justment which necessarily 
involved not only free rational discussion 
but individual decision between the con- 
tending claims of a Luther and a Zwingli, 
a Calvin and an Arminius, as the true 
interpreters of the Bible. 

Hence the tendency was plain and 
inevitable. If the principle of individual 
rational freedom, in questioning the 
infallible church, led to rational discus- 
sion over the real meaning of the infallible 
Bible, it would not be long before the 
infaUible Bible itself might be brought 
before the same incorruptible court of 
reason. 

But here entered one of those strange, 
though not infrequent, historical para- 
doxes, by which the cause of true religion 
was furUiered by what seemed to be its 
enemies. The Protestant theologians, 
instead of carrying forward their principle 



of rational freedom to its logical terminus 
paused at the unquestioned authority of 
the infallible Bible and thus, by refusing 
to religion its true course of rational devel- 
opment, enslaved it to the past. 

Reason, however, was not thus to be 
foiled in her purpose of bringing man to 
the full self-realization of rational matur- 
ity. It was the English Rationalism of 
the eighteenth century that especially fur- 
thered this great work of emancipation. 
A series of briUiant writers, from John 
Toland to David Hume, following the 
lead of Locke and getting for their pains 
the opprobrious epithet of infidel, atheist 
or pantheist, undertook to show that 
religion is in the end based on purely 
rational grounds, having no need of any 
extraneous support. And in doing so 
they riddled the claims of the Bible to 
infallibility by a vast array of striking, 
though not always cogent, literary, his- 
torical and philosophical considerations. 
It became clear that the notion of Bible 
infallibility had grown up in men's minds 
very much as had that of church infalli- 
bility, and it was nojonger possible for 
enlightened men to yield unquestioning 
obedience to the Bible any more than to 
the church. 

Naturally opposed by the Protestant 
divines, rationalism unfortunately became 
more destructive in its character than it 
otherwise might have been, and left the 
Bible an object of indifference or even of 
ridicule. Nothing can be more mislead- 
ing and subversive to the truth than the 
attempt to support truth on false grounds. 
Claim too much for your client and you 
weaken his cause. Compel men to accept 
the Bible as an infallible authority 
divinely inspired throughout and the only 
source of religious truth, and they will be 
inclined to depreciate its true inner mean- 
ing or reject it altogether. On the other 
hand, free the Bible from this unnatural 
embarrassment, as you would free David 
from the encumbrance of Saul's armor, 
and at once its beauty and power spring to 
the eye of reason; and, standing on its 
own integrity, it is free to deliver its won- 
derful message. Indeed, this view of the 
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case the eighteenth-century rationalism 
brought to light. For it showed the pos- 
sibility of great inspired truths, which to 
the incapacity of the average mind must 
appear as supernaturally revealed, but 
which are in reality native to the reason 
itself and confined to no favored locality 
of space or period of time. But the 
destructive character of rationalism pre- 
vented it from bringing out the great 
rational truths which the Bible contains. 
It was neither criticaUy nor historically 
prepared to do so, and it was left to the 
church, after all, to give the Bible its true 
meaning as the natural message of in- 
spired reason. 

The stubborn fidelity of Protestantism 
to the sacred authority of the Bible had a 
deep significance; for it preserved the 
precious content until a mo're rational 
criticism and a truer historical sense could 
estimate the real value of the book, and by 
so doing^lead back from irrational depend- 
ence on the outer form to the free and 
rational appropriation of the inner mean- 
ing. 

Spinoza's distinction between the real 
meaning of the Bible and its fallible his- 
torical setting, came too early to fall on 
heeding ears ; but by the time of Lessing 
and Herder it could be appreciated more 
fully how the Bible contained and ex- 
pressed, in spite of crude and inadequate 
forms, great and intrinsic truths which 
gradually unfolded through centuries of 
historical development to a more compre- 
hensive and significant meaning. 

It was left, however, to the Higher 
Criticism, to be the chief agency in bring- 
ing the priceless value of the Bible home 
to the appreciations of reason. 

Although introduced by Catholic schol- 
ars of France in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it has found its 
greatest development in Germany, during 
the nineteenth century, as the natural out- 
come of Protestant principles. At first 
destructive in tendency, this criticism 
gradually became constructive; for, in 
the light of psychological setting and his- 
torical development, the Bible, it came 



more and more to be seen, revealed an 
eternal meaning of the highest spiritual 
value which no human fallibilities of time 
and place could embarrass or obscure. 
The Bible was brought face to face with 
reason as the final court of decision, and it 
had to bear the test in the light of its own 
unaided merits. As a result, the last ves- 
tiges of externalism were carried away and 
the truths of religion brought directly 
home to the heart on their own inherent, 
rational authority. What was true in the 
Bible was recognized as true, because it 
appealed to reason as being true, and not 
because of any authority, human or 
divine, or of any proofs by prophecy and 
miracle. 

When Moses declares that God is 
Eternal righteousness and establishes the 
law of righteousness for man, the declara- 
tion is robbed of the inherent force of its 
appeal by depending it on the passage of 
the Red Sea or the falling of manna from 
Heaven. When Jesus says that God is 
eternal love and that man's law therefore 
is to love his neighbor as himself, the 
truth of the saying is in no way proved or 
enhanced in value by the blasting of a 
fig-tree or collecting coin from a fish. 
Such great truths carry their own evi- 
dence to reason, and to offer extraneous 
support is both futile and misleading. 
For to accept truth on evidence other than 
its own rational truthfulness is both to 
obscure truth and deprive reason of its 
rights. Thus the developed moral reason 
must be permitted, as well as brought, to 
see for itself that whatever else God may 
be. He is Eternal Righteousness and 
therefore, as sustaining and ruling all in 
equal justice. Eternal Love, in conse- 
quence of which the supreme law of man's 
action is the law of love. On no other 
grounds could reason have confidence in 
the universe as a harmonious order whose 
substance is undestroyed, whose energy 
is unspent, and whose inner relations are 
governed by rational law. 

It is such a direct appeal to reason, 
apart from all infallibilities of tradition, 

by which the individual freely accepts and 
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understands the truth for himself, that 
constitutes that freedom of religion which 
is compatible with or up to the lev^l of 
democracy. There is only a small group 
of liberal churches in America that stand 
for such freedom, but unfortunately they 
suffer under the disadvantage of having 
had their origin not in a genetic develop- 
ment out of the main body of .Protestant 
Christianity but in great controversial 
epochs, by reason of which they seem not 
only to stand in isolated antagonism to 
that main body but also to have lost the 
original inspiring impulse that gave them 
birth. 

As to Protestant Christianity as a whole, 
there appears much ambiguity and con- 
fusion. Though cherishing within itself 
the principle of a free rational criticism, it 
still officially at least holds firmly to the 
traditional formulas. But at the same 
time, painfully conscious of the inade- 
quacy and confusion of the creeds, its 
general tendency is to lessen the emphasis 
laid on creeds and turn to deeds as consti- 
tuting the essence of religion. This, how- 
ever, puts a slight upon one of the deepest 
notes of the Christian consciousness, viz,: 
the necessity of the true belief, a necessity 
that goes to the roots of religion. Relig- 
ion in any true sense cannot exist without 
a creed. It is impossible to remove 
thought from religion and leave it mere 
feeling or volition. God is as much a 
clear thinker as He is a right doer, and it 
lies in the nature of reason itself that 
action has no direction or meaning unless 
based on thought. Our religious ques- 
tion at this point is not between dogma 
and no dogma, but between true and 
false dogma, and since dogma is to be 
accepted by a free act of individual 
reason, it must be raised from the charac- 
ter of a creed to be believed to that of a 
doctrine to be understood. In other 
words, reason demands that the things of 
spirit be as open to rational intuition as 
are the things of sense to material sight; 
that is, the truths of religion as well as the 
knowledge of nature must become scien- 
tific. 



It is only thns that the freedom of 
religion can be attained as the rational 
possession of every man, and that the 
meaning of the Reformation in freeing 
religion from externalism can be brought 
to fulfilment in the home of democracy. 

In fact, during the past generation, 
such a freedom for religion has emerged 
among us from the freedom of democ- 
racy, in the form of Christian Science, 
There is no note more clearly and joyously 
struck by Mrs. Eddy, the great founder of 
the movement, than the inherent dignity 
and worth of the individual man, and ste 
lays her greatest stress upon reiterating 
the appeal of Jesus to every man to be 
himself, because of his God-given inherit- 
ance of freedob. In consequence of 
which, we find that as Jesus set aside 
every dependence on the authority of 
tradition by a direct appeal to the individ- 
ual heart and conscience, so Mrs. Eddy 
sets aside the authority of tradition and 
appeals directly to the reason of man. 
" Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free." You can and 
must see and understand the truth for 
yourself, whereupon it confirms itself in 
works of healing and reformation. 

Nothing is more, perhaps so much, 
characteristic of Christian Science as this 
insistence upon the individual's rational 
freedom and capacity to appropriate the 
saving truth for himself. It matters not 
how imperfectly this principle may be 
realized, it is nevertheless come to expres- 
sion and at work, as that freedom for 
religion which is peculiarly compatible 
with democracy. 

It would, however, be a miracle tran- 
scending human nature and contrary to 
all historical analogies, if Christian Sci- 
ence, as a great religious movement, 
should not, in its early enthusiasm, center 
all its interests on activities, narrower 
than its entire meaning, or if its early 
adherents should not tend to obscure the 
original appeal to reason by once more 
erecting an infallible and unquestioned 
authority in the literal words of their 
founder, and thus again binding the free 
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spirit in the chains of a rational servitude. 
But although such conditions have im- 
mense practical value in concentrating 
effort and in securing organic strength, it 
nevertheless remains that it is as, and only 
as, a religion of rational appeal and 
rational freedom that Christian Science 
can become the proper form which Chris- 
tianity, theoretical and practical, takes on 
under the free and inspiring conditions of 
democracy. Christianity in its ritual- 
istic and dogmatic aspects took form 
under scientific and political conditions 
far different than our own and when priv- 
ileged authority held sway. It is inevit- 
able therefore that, with our modern views 
of life, when science and democracy 



demand freedom of thought and action, 
Christianity should take on a more sim[de 
and spiritual form which, consonant with 
the conditions that surround it, makes a 
direct appeal to the rational freedom of 
the individual who is thus enabled to 
become possessed of the truth for himself 
and not merely believe it on the authority 
of another. This is what is meant by the 
freedom of religion, and although com- 
paratively few may be capable of exercis- 
ing it, nevertheless it represents that stage 
of rational maturity and self-realization 
which it is the aim of democracy to bring 
out in every man. 

Gerhardt C. Mars. 
New York City. 



THE HARVEST: A BRIEF INQUIRY INTO THE CONDI- 
TIONS OF CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES. 

By George Allan England, M.A. 



**. . . For if you suffer your people to be iU 
educated and their manners to be corrupted from 
their infancy, and then punish them for those crimes 
to which their first education disposed them, what 
else is to be concluded from this, but that you first 
make thieves and then punish them?" — Sir 
Thomas More. 

"If there be any one that makes many poor to 
make a few rich, tfaiat suits not a Conamonwealth." — 
Oliver Cromwell. 



I. — THE SITUATION. 

JUST two decades ago, Mr. James 
Bryce in his American Common- 
wealth paid tribute to the law-abiding 
spirit of our people. 

Should his book be revised to-day, 
Mr. Bryce would unfortunately have to 
make some pretty radical changes in 
regard to this matter of keeping the law. 
The story he would have to tell would be 
a narrative of violence and crime, of 
public indifference to misdemeanors, and 
of non-enforcements of the law, essen- 
tially symptomatic of great and rapid 



changes now taking place in our Repub- 
lic. At the end of Mr. Bryce's revision, 
he could hardly reach any other conclu- 
sion than that in America respect for law 
and order is passing, th^t our present 
status is highly deplorable and that our 
outlook is none of the most encouraging. 
Typical of the present^lay growth of 
crime is an addition recently made to the 
so-called "Murderers' Row" in flie 
Tombs Prison, New York City. When 
this prison was built, nobody expected 
that there would ever be more than thirty 
prisoners awaiting trial at any one time; 
the Row therefore accommodates only 
that number. Not long ago it proved 
inadequate. A recent editorial in the 
New York World pointed out that thirty- 
one murderers were, at the time of writ- 
ing, incarcerated in the Tombs. This 
form of crime has therefore, so far as 
New York is concerned, outgrown all 
probable expectation. Similar conditions 
confront us all over the country. That 
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the increase is out of all proportion to the 
growth of the population we shall very 
shortly demonstrate. 

You, I suppose, are an average Ameri- 
can citizen, reasonably well-to-do, well- 
fed and clothed, comfortable, satisfied 
and pretty well convinced that in spite 
of the wicked agitators and trouble- 
somely inquisitive statisticians *^ things are 
going along well enough." 

"Oh yes, of course," you are quite 
willing to admit, " there may be an abnor- 
mal amount of crime among the low, 
ignorant immigrants, herded in the slums. 
But our country as a whole, is sound." 

Let us consider this. 

K Mr. Bryce in his supposititious revi- 
sion should institute that odious thing, a 
comparison, between the United States 
and Europe, he might surprise you by the 
remark that Americans are seven times 
as murderously inclined as Germans, and 
that with the exception of Russian 
Poland, Calabria and Sicily, our own 
country is the most criminal of all lands 
where Christian civilization spreads its 
beneficence.* Then, if you objected to 



such a libel on the United States, he might 
point to certain very dry and weighty- 
looking pages of tabulation, from which 
one salient fact at least deserves your 
notice — that every year in the United 
States something between eight and ten 
thousand human beings are slaughtered 
with intent by their fellow-men — to say 
nothing of the million industriaUy man- 
gled ot murdered through lack of decent 
labor law and its enforcement. "The 
Armenian outrages," he might say, "fill 
• you with horror; yet greater ones, from a 
numerical point of view, are every year 
being perpetrated in your so-called * Chris- 
tian* country." 

Incredible as such statements appear, 
you have only to consult the statistics of 
crime to verify them in detail. Prob- 
ably one of the best available indices to 
the rapid increase of American lawless- 
ness may be found in the figures relative 
to murder, homicide, suicide and legal 
execution, per annum, as compared with 
our increase in population. The figures 
(given for the earlier years biennially) are 
as follows :f 
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* Social Progress, by Dr. Josiah Strong, for 1006, 
p. 160, gives the annual average of homicides in 
Gennany at 16.1 per 1,000,000. These figures, the 
latest available, date from 1882-6, and are reck- 
oned on a basis of population over ten years of ace. 
Induding the total population, as the figures for Uie 
United States do, tne proportion would be consid- 
erably smaller. Even allowing for an increase in 
crime abroad during the past few years, we may 
safely say that this country stands far in the van as 



regards criminality. Mr. Stron£*s table gives as 
the highest criminal avera^ those of Itoly and 
Spain (150.4 and 119.1), wBle the lowest is that of 
Holland (11.0). On a basis of total population, 
the United States leads even Italy as a whole, 
though falling behind Calabria and Sicily. We 
average about 110 or 112 per 1,000,000. 

tLwgely from statistics compiled by the Chicago 
Tribune. 
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This table reveals some significant facts. 
For instance, while 1881 has a ratio of 
killings to population of 1 in 41,856, 1905 
shows a ratio of 1 in 9,026; i, e., murder 
had in the two and one-half decades 
intervening become more than four times 
as common. It will be noted (and this is 
of especial importance) that during the 
year immediately following the panic of 
1893-4, killings were more conmion than 
at any time before or since (1895, 10,500), 
a ratio of 1 !n 6,575 of population, the 
worst record in the history of the country. 

Judge Thomas of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, recently quoted figures to show- 
that the number of homicides in the 
United States for 1901-1904 inclusive 
was a third larger than either the total 
number of persons killed on our railroads 
in the same time or the war losses of the 
British in the Boer war. The figures are : 
Killed on railroads, 21,847; British 
losses, 22,000; homicides in United 
States, 34,144. 

One of our large cities, Chicagd, stands 
on the bad eminence of being the most 
criminal city in Christendom. Numer-» 
ous publicists (including Mr. Stead) have 
already called attention to that fact, so we 
can pass it lightly over with just the brief 
mention that Chicago murders six times 
as many people as the much larger 
London, and mo^p than eight times as 
many as Paris. In 1905 Chicago re- 
ported 187 killings; how many actually 
took place we have no means of telling. 
Berlin, approximately as large, reported 
just six murders for that year, and the 
German police are noted for letting few 
crimes escape them. The whole of Eng- 
land and Wales had only 317 murders in 
1906. I leave some ingenious person to 
figure out the proportionate wickedness of 
Great Britain and Chicago. Roughly 
speaking, England and Wales murder 
people at a bit less than one one-hun- 
dredth the rate of the Western metropolis. 
More killings are conmiitted in Georgia 
alone, with all its chivalric traditions, 
than in the whole British Empire. South 
Carolina in 1903 had a record of 222. 



The Southern States as a whole hold^the 
first place, with 3,914 murders in 1906 as 
against 2,843 in the Central Division and 
only 254 in New England. Precisely in 
the Southern States is it that the "low,^ 
ignorant foreigners " are fewest in num- 
bers, while New England is full of them. 
This must prove disconcerting to such of 
us as have prejudices. 

In the South and West, along with a 
rising murder-rate, we find a similar 
increase in the number of burglaries and 
kidnappings. Robbers were formerly 
loath to kill. To-day the contrarj' is 
becoming true. " Not only are robberies 
increasing in number in Chicago," says a 
recent statement in the Chicago Daily 
News, "but the highwaymen are more 
bold and more desperate than formerly 
. . . when they rarely resorted to vio- 
lence. To-day the robber's weapon is 
used to injure, maim and kill." By way 
of corroboration it is interesting to note 
that in 1901 only 193 burglars committed 
murder, as against 338 in 1902. "Mis- 
demeanors " have grown amazingly com- 
mon. In 1905, more than 175,000 per- 
sons were arrested as "first-timers" on 
misdemeanor charges. While train-rob- 
bery has decreased — ^this branch of busi- 
ness probably having proved more haz- 
ardous and less lucrative than the others — 
easy and cowardly crimes have grown 
very popular. Police records show that 
child-robbings and thefts of church-ware, 
communion-cups and pdor-box funds are 
on the increase. Crimes against property 
are becoming much more numerous than 
formerly. Superintendent Brockway, for 
many years in charge of the reformatory 
at Elmira, New York, states that of the 
1,500 prisoners under his charge, 94 per 
cent, are confined for property-crimes. 
The New York State Code shows an 
addition of twenty-six new crimes during 
the last century. 

"With our growing industrial dis- 
order," says Professor Charles D. Bush- 
nell, of Washington, D. C, "is associated 
a startling recent increase in crime and 
vice. Suicides have increased in the 
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nineteen years from 1885 to 1903 more 
than five times as fast as the population. 
Murder and homicides in. the twenty 
years between 1885 and 1904 have 
increased more than three times as fast as 
the population. . . . Their growth has 
been almost steady, showing it is not the 
resultant of accidental causes, but of 
some sinister evil in the nation, which is 
steadily working increasing wrpng. 

"Of professional criminals, such as 
burglars, footpads, gamblers and other 
crooks, there, are now known and esti- 
mated to be some 300,000 in the country, 
getting an average income each of perhaps 
$1,500 a year, and causing an additional 
national expense for police protection, to 
say nothing of extra expenses for locks, 
safes, alarms, etc., of $2,000,000 more, 
making a total annual loss to the nation 
from this source, more than counter- 
balancing the value of all our annual 
exports of manufactures, or nearly equal 
to the annual running expenses of all our 
churches, benevolent institutions, public 
schools, institutions of higher education 
and home missions of every kind." 

Some conception of the tremendous 
increase of our criminal population may 
be gathered from the fact that during the 
years between 1900 and 1904, our so- 
called ** criminal class** increased from 
one in 3,500 of population to one in less 
than 1,000. All indications go to prove 
that the tide of criminality is fast rising in 
the United States, and that the situation 
is at least deserving of thoughtful consid- 
eration. 

Nor is lawlessness by any means con- 
fined to the proletariat. It flourishes 
rankly among the middle and upper 
classes. " Consecutive polygamy," scan- 
dals, suicides, breaches of trust, gigantic 
frauds and a variety of malodorous evils 
afflict even our plutocracy. In order to 
achieve the possession of wealth, no- 
infamy seems too base. '' Pecunia rum 
olet*' seems to be our motto; yet crime 
is crime, whether conmiitted in an alley- 
way with a set of brass knuckles, or in 
the stock exchange with "fake" market 



reports. Who will deny that business 
to-day is for the most part carried 
on with little scruple either for law, 
when the law can be successfully evaded, 
or for the principles of' ethics, which have 
of late grown rather moth-eaten in pres- 
ence of this new "higher law" we have 
heard so much discussed ? Lester F. 
Ward puts the situation aptly when he 
remarks that there is a kind of deception 
which may "almost be called the founda- 
tion of business. . . . There is a sort of 
code that fixes the limit beyond which this 
form of deception must not be carried, 
and those who exceed that limit are 
looked upon somewhat as is a pugilist 
who *hits below the belt.* But within 
those limits every one expects every other 
to suggest the false and suppress the 
true."* 

" Of professional crime in business and 
politics, in the form of 'graft,' it is impos- 
sible to make an accurate estimate," says 
Professor Bushnell, cited above, " but the 
annual national loss from that source 
must be at least twice that from profes- 
sional crime. This class consists of an 
oligarchy composed of three classes — 
saloon-keepers, gamblers and others who 
engage in business that degrades; con- 
tractors, capitalists, bankers, and others 
who can make money by getting fran- 
chises and other property of the com- 
munity cheaper by bribery than by paying 
the community; politicians who are will- 
ing to seek and accept office with the aid 
and indorsement of the classes already 
mentioned." 

Our big business interests, monopolies, 
railways and the like, set the pace in eva- 
sions of the law. The little chaps — 
small merchants, traders and manufac- 
turers try to follow; and so it goes, even 
unto the hank-clerk who must keep up 
with the race even at the eventual cost of 
wearing trousers with horizontal stripes. 
Human beings take their cue from " the 
man higher up" with astonishing ease. 
One can trace the process of corruption 
from top to bottom of our society without 
*Ward. Pure Sociology, ^,487.^ ^^ ^OOglc 
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any great effort. And everywhere one 
finds the proof of that old ^aymg that the 
law is a net through the meshes of which 
the big fish break, while the little fish are 
firmly caught by the gills. 

''Business is business," of course — ^but 
from the standard of that old-fashoined 
thing, the Decalogue, as weU as from that 
of the common law, the let-down of our 
moral stamina is pretty apparent all along 
the line. We are becoming lawless. 

Now, lawlessness is a wonderfully fer- 
tile seed, and wherever it is sown, there 
will the harvest most assuredly grow. It 
is growing to-day in America at an 
unprecedented rate. 

Part of it takes the form of 90,000 men 
and women behind bars, in this " Land of 
Liberty." Part exists under the guise of 
the 300,000 non-productive crooks and 
criminals at large, preying like wasps in a 
bee-hive on the honey-getters. Part, 
again, sinks to the bottom of the social 
sea and festers there most putridly. 

"Ten million of our people," to quote 
once more Professor Bushnell, "are now 
constantly in such poverty that they are 
unable to maintain themselves in physical 
efficiency; and 4,000,000 of them are 
public paupers. In 1899, one of our 
prosperous years, 18 per cent, or nearly 
one-fifth of all the people of New York 
State had to apply for charitable relief; 
in 1903, 14 per cent, of all the families of 
Manhattan were evicted ; and every year 
about 10 per cent, of all who die have 
pauper burials. The average wage of 
unskilled workmen throughout the coun- 
try is less than the scientific minimum 
necessary for maintaining the average 
workingman's family in physical effici- 
ency. 

"The last three United States censuses, 
also, show that the insane in this country 
have increased faster than the population. 
We now have in the United States in con- 
tinuous charitable care probably 5,000,- 
000 abnormal dependents, including pau- 
pers, insane, blind, deaf and dumb, indi- 
gent and discouraged — representing a 



dead loss to the nation every year equal to 
the total wealth we have invested in aU the 
collies, universities and technological 
schools of the whole country. If we 
could abolish this one item of abnormal 
expense we could double the facilities of 
all our institutions of higher education 
every year, and do it with no extra effort 
at all." 

And again he says: 

"This country spends $6,000,000,000 
annually on the criminal, pauper and 
vicious classes, and the annual increase of 
wealth b only $5,000,000,000. . . . Dis- 
ease as a result of vicious habits is on the 
increase; suicides are increasing six times 
as fast as the population, and murder 
three times as fast; insanity is also gain- 
ing on population. ... The $6,000,000,- 
000 cost to the country is more than the 
amount spent on all the churches, public 
libraries and benevolent institutions. The 
average factory-hand earns $440 a year, 
while it is estimated that the average 
criminal costs $1,200."* 

On top of all this we have 6,000,000 
illiterates; 7,000,000 children not in 
school; half a million prostitutes pander- 
ing to our enlightened civilization (40,000 
in New York City alone); 2,000,000 
child-slaves ; 5,000,000 women competing 
in the labor market with their lords and 
masters either de facto or potential, to eke 
out the skimpy family dole; and a drink- 
traffic of more than 1,500,000,000 gallons 
a year, with a per capita consumption 
more than double that of twenty-five 
years ago. All these conditions, and 
many more, form what we must call the 
Harvest of broken laws, whether those 
laws be man-made or the other much 
more just and inflexible ones of social 
economy. 

*'But," you object, "nobody is to 
blame for all this. Our unfortunates, 
whether criminal or defective, are simply 
the incapable plants overtopped by hard- 
ier ones in the garden of life. There lies 
no blame in any place; for in social con- 
ditions as in biologic or botanic ones, all 

♦Chicago DaUy SociaUst, July 20, 1907. 
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this destruction is simply the working-out 
of the inexorable Darwinian law." 

How soothing, how very comforting 
indeed to our social conscience is this 
specious identification of unlike things, 
this wholesale dismissal of responsibility 
with a glib phrasing of "survival of the 
fit"! How convenient as an excuse; 
how indispensable! For if ever a nation 
needed excuses, that nation is the United 
States of America. And never more than 
at this present moment, when all our 
''normaF' misery is rendered ten-fold 
more acute by this universal Panic, when 
more than 5,000,000 able-bodied men are 
out of work and three or four times that 
number of dependents are suffering with 
them! How firmly must we hold to any 
word or phrase which shall disculpate 
us for any share in this vast and increas- 
ing lawlessness which marks the whiten- 
ing of the Harvest! 

II. — THE REASON AND THE REMEDY. 

To trace the outlines of our moral 
break-down is an easier task than to ana- 
lyze in detail its causation and its possible 
remedy. Cures by the dozen and 
score are being exploited daily from the 
house-tops. The social physician is more 
often than not laughed at for his pains, 
and with good reason, for in the majority 
of cases such persons are merely good- 
hearted "reformers," convinced that they 
have a panacea and begging a hard- 
hearted world to try it, only try it, even 
though it involve a trip to Cuckoo-Cloud- 
land. 

Yet difficult and for the most part 
thankless as the problem may be, it seems 
to me worth a little consideration; and if 
we intend to go about it in a scientific way 
we ought first of all to get at some of the 
fundamental causes of the various crimes 
we have been considering. For if any 
general principles can be established, even 
though they fail here and there to account 
for every individual dereliction, such 
principles must prove useful to us in our 
consideration of remedial measures. 



And, first of all, let us in our analysis 
take up the crimes of violence tabulated 
on page 293. The Chicago* Tribune gives 
their causes in the following order of fre- 
quency: 



1. Ouaxrelfl. 
2.. Unknown. . 

3. Jealousy. 

4. Liquor. 

5. Highwa3*men. 

6. Resisting arrest. 

7. Highwaymen killed. 



8. Strikes. 

0. Self-defense. 

10. Riota. 

11. Insanity. 

12. Race-prejudice. 

13. Cupidity. 

14. Revenge.* 



K we eliminate 1 and 2 as incapable of 
present analysis, we can group the others 
into Primary and Secondary Causes. 
Primary we may best define as those 
which exist per se as intrinsic parts of that 
much-maligned thing roughly known as 
"human nature" in its lowest terms, as, 
for example, among a primitive race or 
among the atavistic members of an 
advanced race. Jealousy, self-defense, 
race-prejudice and revenge are fair exam- 
ples. Secondary Causes are those which 
exist principally in and because of com- 
plex social conditions and a highly- 
developed economic struggle. Strikes, 
drunkenness, highway-robbery, riots, in- 
sanity and cupidity may be truthfully 
labeled special blessings of a highly civil- 
ized state. We may therefore call these 
Secondary Causes of crime. 

It must be understood, however, that 
in a classification of this sort no hard-and- 
fast line is drawn or can be drawn, since 
causes merge and blend inextricably. 
Yet in general I think the division justi- 
fiable. If we accept it we are led to the 
conclusion that at least a majority of 
crime to-day is due less to the innate per- 
versity and original sin of mankind than 
to certain anomalies or unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of our social and economic 
system. 

This brings us very close to the so-called 
"economic int^pretation *' or, if you 
please, the " matmalist concept " of his- 
tory, in which the "prevailing mode of 
economic production and exchange, and 
the social organization necessarily follow- 

'^'Reffardinff Classes 1 and 2, full data would very 
probacy enaole us to assign a large majority of 
these to some other and more specific class. ^^^T^ 
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ing from it, form the basis upon which is 
built up and from alone can be explained 
the political and intellectual history of 
each epoch,* or, as Mr. W. J. Ghent more 
clearly puts it, ** the prevailing mode of 
production and exchange is the main 
determining factor in human affairs . . . 
the relations of men to one another in the 
matter of making a living are the main 
underlying causes of men's habits of 
thought and feeling, their institutions of 
society and government. . . ."f 

Human laws and the crimes which 
break them are in the main, from this 
point of view, adequately explained by 
the necessities which men as individuals 
and society as a whole labor under in 
order to live. No more striking illustra- 
tion of this fact is to be met than the pro- 
gressive changes in the status and punish- 
ment of crimes, which have paralleled the 
modifications of our social system itself 
during the past 200 years. 

That this status since the last third of 
the eighteenth century has undergone 
changes hardly less profound and revolu- 
tionary than the change itself from hand 
to machine production and distribution 
of wealth, needs but an inspection of the 
facts to demonstrate. 

The science of criminology dates back 
little beyond that time. Before 1774 
there was, practically speaking, no such 
science at all. Crimes there were 
a-plenty, and the most drastic punish- 
ments ; but these latter took the form of 
retribution rather than of safeguards to 
society. Despite all evidence to the con- 
trary, the idea persisted from remote 
times that cruel and excessive penalties 
deterred prospective criminals. And not 
until Cesare Beccaria published (in the 
year already named) his Dei Delitii e 
delle Pefie, which we may translate 
Crimes and Punishments^ was any light 
shed on the real nature of misdeeds and 
social retribution. 



♦Frederick Engels, Introduction to the English 
translation of The Manijedo of the Commvnut 
Fatty (1888). 

tGhent, Mass and Classy p. 8. 



Through this work, supplemented by 
the much later researches of Lombroso 
and Garofalo (1878), but most especially 
as a result of Enrico Ferri's labors, the 
truth concerning crime has come to be 
recognized. 

Ferri, the master-mind of Italian Social- 
ism, stands as the great popularizer of the 
Positive School of Criminology, as op- 
posed to the now obsolescent Classic 
School. The latter concerns itself exclu- 
sively with the administration of definite 
punishments for this, that, or the other 
misdeed, largely irrespective of the ante- 
cedent circumstances. The former enun- 
ciates the principle that "the material 
requirements of life shape and determine 
also the moral and intellectual aims of 
human consciousness ; that . . . in order 
to be a criminal it is necessary that the 
individual should find himself in such per- 
sonal, physical and moral conditions, in 
such an environment as shall become for 
him a chain of cause and effect . . . dis- 
posing him to crime. "J 

This principle reaffirms the idea of 
causality, extends its operation from the 
material to the moral life, and considers 
crime as the inevitable corollary of iniquit- 
ous social conditions. For the adherent 
to this school of thought, crime becomes 
" above all a natural and social phenome- 
non, to be studied primarily as such." 
Crime is no longer considered an extra- 
neous entity working through men — an 
entity to be exorcised by tortures and 
revenge — but rather as a resultant of 
social forces, more often than not beyond 
the control of the criminal and moulding 
him, often from infancy, to its own ends- 
The Greek idea of Nemesis joins hands 
with modern science in this new social 
concept. 

According to the Positive School of 
Criminology, the causality of crime falls 
into the tripartite categories of Anthro- 
pological, Telluric and Social. 

In other words, to understand crime 
and correct it we must take into account, 

|Ferri, The Pontive School of Criminology ^ trans* 
latiou of Ernest Untermann, pp. 6, 22, 57. 
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first, the congenital nature of the criminal, 
next, the natural conditions of climate and 
locality which may have influenced his* 
development, and, lastly, the economic 
and educational milieu in which he has 
lived. 

Since the criminal's congenital nature 
comes to him as the result (to a large 
degree) of his parents' social status, using 
the terms in their broadest sense, we may 
safely attribute much of the "anthro- 
pological " causation to the third or social 
group, in determining the ratio of per- 
sonal responsibility in most criminals. 
And as will soon appear, this still further 
strengthens the case of those who believe 
that in the majority of cases the criminal 
is more sinned against than sinning. 

Conjointly with this modern outlook 
upon crime, there has come to birth a new 
social philosophy which aims to eradicate 
causes rather than to suppress sympto- 
matic results ; which works to lessen and 
even eventually to suppress crime by 
means of social improvements, rather 
than by individual punishments. In 
other words the idea of retaliation (almost 
inevitably futile) is to-day being largely 
supplanted by that of prophylaxis. It is 
the proverbial "ounce of prevention" 
decked out in scientific terminology, no 
less, no more. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson used to tell of a test 
applied by the head of an insane asylum 
to distinguish the sane from the insane. 
He took them to a basin of water under a 
running faucet and asked them to dip out 
the water. The insane merely dipped 
and dipped. The sane turned off the 
faucet and dipped out the rest. 

Viewed with this simple case in mind, 
the whole problem of crime and its respon- 
sibility becomes strikingly simplified. We 
no longer patiently hear "original sin" 
hurled at us from pulpits. We are com- 
ing to think better of that thing called 
man. The moral nature of the human 
species stands at last almost on the 
threshold of its heritage. That men 
under decent conditions of life are 
not in the main criminaUy inclined, is at 



last becoming pretty widely recognized. 
" Normal conditions will produce normal 
beings; whatever bad is found in men 
comes from causes outside of men in the 
conditions that surround and make them. 
. . . Our quarrel is not with human 
nature but with social conditions."* 

Whether we can explain aU crime by 
this method seems, perhaps, doubtful. 
The puzzling and insoluble question ot 
Free Will comes into play here, vexing us 
with many idle speculations which at this 
time were better left aside. Granting 
that some crime may originate spontane- 
ously, it still seems highly probable that 
the Positive School maintains its case 
in the long run, and that the large ma- 
jority of crimes present some abnormal 
social factor. 

The abuse of intoxicants is such a 
factor; so is the close herding together, in 
the slums, of inharmonious races steeped 
in ignorance and hereditary hatred of each 
other; the prevailing poverty of the 
masses, with attendant poor food, im- 
proper housing and lack of decent privacy ; 
the imperfect education, mental and 
moral, of the poor. Yet behind all these 
partial factors in the production of crime, 
stands a Fundamental Cause; and until 
that Cause is reached and overthrown, 
we may forever battle in Quixotic jousts 
with its sequelw, yet never find ourselves 
very far advanced upon the road toward a 
purer and a more rationalized social state. 
I grant you that the reform of drunkards, 
the cleansing of the slums, the erection of 
"model" tenements in place of death- 
traps, the hundred and one admirable 
movements for social betterment under- 
taken by earnest and devoted adherents 
of some special plan aU are instrumental 
in alleviating much woe, in preventing 
much crime. Yet withal, crime is increas- 
ing. In other words, the levees cannot 
be raised fast enough to hold back the 
river of evil. 

The fact is, that river is being fed day 
and night from a thousand sources. To 

♦Murray E. King, Socialism and Human Nature, 
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raise higher and still higher dykes against 
the flood is nothing but a task of Sysephus, 
unless the dyke-builders at the same time 
pay heed to the sources and strive to cut 
them off. These sources are, after all, 
only the protean manifestations of some 
greater evil. Against this evil our eflForts 
should be directed; about it our questions 
should be asked ; the thing, once for all, 
. should be thoroughly understood. 

Why (we should ask ourselves) are by 
far the greater number of our people 
propertyless ?* Why do the poor so often 
waste their small substance in liquor? 
Why do we have child-labor, illiteracy, 
wage-slavery? Why are human beings 
herded into Ghettoes like very beasts? 
Why must women sell themselves for the 
pri^dlege of living at all ? Why are our 
fellow-creatures harried and dereligion- 
ized and starved and brutalized till they 
not only revert to atavistic savagery but 
also bring forth children already branded 
with degenerate stigmata, children whose 
only probable destiny shall be that of 
crime ? Why do we let some few favored 
persons pile up Alps of wealth, to the det- 
riment of multitudes, all the while know- 
ing that thereby is worked great corrup- 
tion of the state? Why, among many 
Why's, do we "first make thieves and 
then punish them" ? 

Why? 

To this Sphinx of social questions 
comes the (Edipus of modern thought 
with his economic interpretation of his- 
tory and instituti6ns. 

"Our economic system,*' he answers, 
" is fundamentally at fault — or rather our 
economic anarchy of competition run mad, 
our cut-throat Capitalism, a struggle for 
existence in which the strongest, the most 
wily and unscrupulous win, the others 
lose. Crime is the natural and necessary 

♦The United States census for 1900 gives the fol- 
lowing division of wealth : Upper class, numbering 
«5O,o50, own $67,000,000,000, or 70 per cent of 
national wealth ; middle class, numbering 8,400,000, 
own $24,000,000,000, or 29 i)er cent, of national 
wealth; lower class, numbering 20,400,000, own 
$4,000,000,000, or 4 per cent, of national wealth. 
Conditions to-day are known to be far worse than 
eight years ago. 



concomitant of a wolf-pack society like 
ours, cruel and cannibalistic, in which the 
losing members of the pack have little 
choice than to turn upon their victors or 
against each other with bared fangs." 

Do you doubt it ? 

Look, then, at the criminal statistics for 
1895-7, the years after the Panic which 
preceded our present one. "During the 
great industrial crisis in the 90*s," says 
Rauschenbusch, "I saw good men go 
into disreputable lines of employment, 
and respectable widows consent to live 
with men who would support them and 
their children. One could hear human 
virtue cracking and crumbling all around. 
Whenever work is scarce . . . crime is 
plentiful."! The same conditions as 
were noted fifteen years ago are with us 
again to-day. Although general statistics 
are as yet unobtainable regarding the 
increase of criminality due to the present 
Panic, yet indications here and there tell 
the story. The papers are daily filled 
with stories of suffering and violence. A 
recent number of the Chicago Daily 
Socialist reports an increase of 300 per 
cent, in the suicide-rate of Chicago. On 
December 25, 1906, there were 191 pris- 
oners in the Tombs, New York, 62 of 
them awaiting trial, 129 awaiting the 
action of the Grand Jury; and 541 cases 
standing on the calendar. The corre- 
sponding figures for December 25, 1907, 
after the Panic had struck, were 323, 238, 
85 and 1,271. Comment is superfluous. 

The fact is indisputable that the num- 
ber of persons who commit crimes and go 
to jail increases in direct ratio with the 
price of food, fuel and other necessities 
of life — or, what is the same thing, in 
inverse ratio with the lowering of wages 
and the "tightness'* of money. More 
men go to jail in wiiiter than in summer. 
ShaU we conclude that people become 
more wicked in winter, less virtuous as 
prices rise? When some monopoly 
gouges a little deeper into the national 
pocket, does that "change human na- 
ture"? 

^ChrisHanOy and the Social Crista, p. 2S8. ^ 
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"Whenever the Standard Oil Company 
raises the price of oil ... a certain num- 
ber of girls who are seamstresses and who 
work night after night for somebody else, 
wiU ... go out on the streets and ply 
another trade. Mr. Rockefeller and his 
associates are responsible, not the girls. 

" First and last, people are sent to jail 
because they are poor. . . . The more 
that iis taken from the poor by the rich 
who have the chance to take it, the more 
poor people there are who must resort to 
illegal means to make a living. . . . 

" K every man, woman and child in the 
world had a chance to make a fair, honest, 
decent living, with all that this implies, 
there would be few jails, courts, law- 
yers.*'* 

Who wiU affirm that market prices alter 
people's characters ? Is there no more 
simple, obvious answer than this to our 
question why people commit crimes ? — 
the question asked eight centuries ago by 
the Persian Poet, and for so long a puzzle 
to mankind : 

'*Oh, Thou who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Enmesh the road I was to travel in, 
Thou wilt not with predestined evil round 
Ensnare, and then impute my fall to sin ?" 

Here is, in brief, the situation and the 
answer as the newer school of social econ- 
omists are coming to see them. Our 
present competitive system — Capitalism — 
deprives millions of human beings of 
those things which they must have, will 
have at any cost, ought to have — ^and then 
preaches a virtuous resignation to them, 
thunders anathemas at them, loads pen- 
alties upon them. Logical, is it not? 
And well calculated to foster a love of 
righteousness among " the masses " ? 

The fact remains, above and beyond all 
restrictions of that class-rule instrument 
called "Law," that just so long as the 
necessities of life or its prizes are to be had 
by disr^arding the rules of a game in 
itself essentially unfair, whether the 
weapon employed in playing the game be 

^Clarence S. Darrow, Address to the Prisoners in 
Chicago County JaU, pp. 9 and 11. 



corporation trickery or the crude bludg- 
eon, those rules wiU be persistently disre- 
garded. No multiplication of penalties, 
no revisions of codes, no enlargements of 
prisons, no electric-chairs will be able to 
arrest* that process. Men and women 
denied those legitimate things which 
human nature demands, will seize by 
fraud or by force the means of gratifying 
their desires. Who shall arise to say that 
the fault lies in human nature rather than 
in the artificial system which enlimes it ? 

Education is acknowledged to be a 
force making toward decent citizenship; 
and yet so long as economic conditions 
urge men to break the law in the pursuit 
of a living or of "success," as our false 
standards interpret the word, education 
per se wiU not stop crime. Dr. Buckley, 
the criminologist, states that among the 
prisoners under his observation at Ehnira 
" more than one-third are well educated, 
and many are refined," and that " many 
had had all the advantages of the school, 
stood ^high in society and the church." 
Again, religious instruction is impotent in 
many cases. Mr. F. H. Starr, in an 
address on "Some Men I Have Met in 
Prison," says: "Statistics prove that 85 
per cent erf criminals have been relig- 
iously inclined at some time of their lives. 
The criminal of to-day is bred from Chris- 
tian homes." Mr. Channing PoDock's 
illuminating census of prisons shows that 
more ex-clergymen than actors are incar- 
cerated in jails in the United States. As 
for severer laws and more formidable 
punishments, they have uniformly proved 
themselves unavailing. " Every time that 
punishment is inflicted," says Bentham, 
" it proves its inefficacy, for it did not pre- 
vent the committal of that crime." 

" You may pass a law punishing every 
person with death for burglary, and it will 
make no difference. Men will commit it 
just the same. In England there was a 
time when 100 different offenses were 
punishable with death, and it made no 
difference. The English people strangely 
found out that so fast as they repealed the 

severe penalties and so fast as they did 
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away with punishing men by death, crime 
decreased instead of increasing; that the 
smaller the penalty the fewer the crimes."* 

To the thinking man, vengeful and sup- 
pressive measures are nothing but plasters 
on the sores of our diseased society. 
They may cover up the trouble for a 
while, but they can never heal it. Some 
more radical and scientific treatment is 
indicated. The wise legislator will follow 
the expert physician in regarding himself 
more especially an agent for removing 
causes than for eliminating results. Rec- 
ognizing that crime is a phenomenon due 
to the interaction of personal and social 
factors and that by far the major portion 
is determined by the criminals' physical 
and moral environment, he will aim at 
attenuating the plague less by means of 
the criminal code than by the application 
of just economic laws. He will follow up 
the diminution of penalties by an attempt 
to remove the stimuli to crime. He will 
employ, in other words, the rules of social 
hygiene in order to reach the roots of 
criminality and destroy them. From his 
view-point, penal justice as to-day admin- 
istered in fixed doses solely as the result of 
certain specific and fixed offenses, be- 
comes a denial of even elementarj* 
common sense. 

**The most barbarian conditions of 
humanity show a prevalence of a criminal 
code which punishes without healing," 
says Ferri. "The gradual progress of 
civilization will give rise to the opposite 
conception of healing without punishing 
. . . will transform penal justice into a 
simple function of preserving society from 
the disease of crime, divested of all relics 
of vengeance, hatred and punishment, 
which still survive in our day as living 
reminders of the barbarian stage.^f 

"The physician who would treat fever 
or measles or diphtheria without consid- 
ering the cause would be considered the 
veriest bungler and responsible for his 
patient's death," says a recent article in 

♦Darrow, Address to the Prisoners in Chicago 
County JaU, 

tFerri, pp. 13 and 45. 



the Chicago Daily Socialist. "Not so 
very long ago the world believed that dis- 
ease, deformity and sin came from the 
same cause — some sort of an evil spirit 
that found its abode in man. The way to 
destroy the evil spirit was generally to 
destroy the man. 

"The world will perhaps grow wise 
enough not only to believe that disease, 
deformity and sin have a common cause, 
but perhaps so wise as to find their com- 
mon cause. No skilful physician called 
to the bedside of a child suffering with 
scarlet fever would upbraid the child for 
the evil spirit that caused its pain; no 
more would he punish the consumptive 
for his hacking cough; he would under- 
stand perfectly well that the physical con- 
dition of each was due to some natural 
cause, and that the disease could be cured 
in these patients and avoided withothers 
only when the cause was destroyed, or so 
well known that no one need fall a victim 
of the malady. 

"Even in diseases of the most con- 
tagious sort, where the isolation of the 
patient is necessary to protect the lives 
and health of others, this isolation would 
be accomplished not in hatred or malice 
but in the greatest tenderness and love, 
and the isolation would last only fot the 
purpose of a cure and a sufficient Ume 
for cure; and every pains would be takeri 
to destroy and stamp out the cause which 
produced the disease. . . . 

" If our physicians were no more intel- 
ligent than our lawyers, when called to 
visit a miasmic patient, instead of drain- 
ing the swamp they would chloroform the 
patient and expect thus to frighten all 
others from taking the disease. . . . 

"If work were sufficiently plenty or 
remunerative both jails and almshouses 
would be compelled to close their doors. 
Long ago it was ascertained from statistics 
that the number of crimes rose and fell in 
accord with the price of bread. All new * 
communities, where land is cheap or free 
and labor has ample emplojTnent, or, 
better stilly a chance to employ itself, are 
very -iree from crime. England made 
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Australia its dumping-grounds for crim- 
inals for years, but these same criminals 
when turned upon the wide plains with a 
chance to get their living from the soil, 
became peaceable, orderly citizens, fully 
respecting one another's rights. Eng- 
land, too, used certain portions of her 
American colonies where she sent men for 
her country's good. These criminals, like 
aU criminals of the world, were the 
exploited, homeless class. When they 
reached the new countiy, when they had 
an opportunity to live, they became as 
good citizens as the pilgrim fathers, who 
were likewise criminals themselves. 

"As civilization has swept westward 
through the United States jails have 
lagged behind. The jail and the peniten- 
tiary are not the first institutions planted 
by colonists in a new country or by pio- 
neers in a new state. These pioneers go 
to work to till the soil, to cut down the 
forests, to dig the ore; it is only when the 
owning class has been established and the 
-exploiting class grows up that the jail and 
the penitentiary become fixed institutions, 
to be used for holding people in their 
place." 

The fact must thus be recognized — ^is 
already becoming so — that crime is a 
by-product of faulty social conditions and 
that criminals cannot all be classified 
together; that the bom criminal who is a 
victim of vicious neurosis cannot be 
judged on the same grounds with the 
occasional criminal, the passionate crim- 
inal or other types of social offenders. 
To dose them all out of the same bottle is 
pure absurdity. A grave crime is pretty 
conclusive proof of a pathological condi- 
tion in the individual or his environment. 
'''Want is the strongest poison for [soul 
and body." As long as want endures, 
just so long will crime endure to shame us 
with our false pretensions of civilization. 

We need, it seems to me, legislation 
concerning itself with more and better 
civic education for the young. In this 
respect G^ermany has more than one 
lesson to teach us in the methods of incul- 
cating a jsense of civic conscience. We 



need probationary instead of fixed sen- 
tences. The work of Judge Lindsey, so 
efficacious in its beneficence, ought to be 
extended into every court-room. We 
need the reimbursement of victims of 
crime, through the labor of the criminal 
himself. We need some system whereby 
accused persons who have been acquitted 
by trial may recover damages from the 
state, whose arbitrary power has so tre- 
mendously wronged them. 

We urgently need the asexualization of 
confirmed criminals. We need a mod- 
ernizing of the archaic fonns and prac- 
tices of law, as well as the introduction of 
some means whereby the poor may enjoy 
the protection of adequate legal defense. 
And, most of all, while working for the 
eventual overthrow of Capitalism, that 
fruitful mother of so many ills, do we 
need a great deal of l^islation directed 
toward the physical, mental and moral 
betterment of the working-classes through 
appropriate laws controDing food-supply, 
housing and hours of labor, never, of 
course, forgetting for an instant the 
infamy of child-slavery, so that our pro- 
ducers of wealth may live their lives more 
fully for their own benefit, rather than 
for the purposes of commercial exploita- 
tion. 

Could these things be, "Justice, guided 
by science, would discard the sword 
which now descends bloodily upon those 
poor fellow-beings of ours who have 
fallen victims to crime, and would becoine 
a clinical function, whose prime object 
should be to remove or lessen in society 
and individuals the causes which incite to 
crime."* 

It seems almost superfluous to say that 
changes so revolutionary in our point of 
view and procedure concerning crime and 
its prevention must involve also revolu- 
tionary changes in our entire economic 
system. This point has been already 
touched; I need only remind the reader 
that our present regime of competition. 
Capitalism, is so delicately adjusted — or, 
rather, maladjusted — in all its parts that 

♦Ferri, p. 45. ^ i 
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modification of one necessarily involves 
modification of all the others. 

The reforms roughly outlined above are 
impracticable under our present system 
of "disguised cannibalism." We need 
never hope for them in sober earnest 
much before the arrival of the Cooperative 
Commonwealth, in which the interests of 
the common good shall outweigh those of 
private greed. Never in this world, so 
long as Capitalism persists, shall we be 
able to eliminate the manufacture of 
criminals in the slum, the sweatshop, the 
child-labor hell, the deadening servitude 
of routine toil for scant wages and under 
execrable conditions.* 

The Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, compiler of 
the Encyclopedia of Social Reform, states 
the case well in a recent article in The 
Churchman: 

" The evils oi to-day," says he, "largely 
and all but inevitably spring from the 
foundations of our economic life, in the 
basing of industry upon the strife of indi- 
viduals each pushing for himself. If we 
would really save the nation from the evils 
of intemperance, gambling, graft, divorce, 
prostitution " (and let us add, from vio- 
lence and murder as well) "we must meet 
these evils in their economic roots." 

Just a word, and the case goes to you 
for its verdict. We of the opposition to 
the present system hold that this land of 
ours is big enough and rich and fertile 

*For such as care to follow this branch of the 
social question, we should like to mention Vander- 
vdde's Collectivism and Induttrial Evolution^ 
LadofTs American Pauveriam and the Abolition of 
Poverty, and Htdi*s Physical Basis of Mind and 
Morals. Ethics and the Materialistic Conception 
of Huionf, by Kautsky, is also illuminating. Fop 
the condition of the American lower classes, see 
Robert Himter*s Poverty. For labor conditions, 
see TTiomas Oliver's Dangerous Trades. 



enough to give every human creature a 
comfortable living in exchange for socially 
useful work, if 1 per cent, of our people 
did not own 70 per cent, of our wealth 
while 70 per cent, of our people own but 
4 per cent, of our wealth.t We hold that 
poverty and crime are root and blossom of 
tie same bad weed of souUess competi- 
tion, growing in the morass of Capitalism. 
We hold that the Harvest is natural and 
inevitable, until the morass is drained 
and the weed {ducked up in Mo, Prun- 
ing the weed will never kill it. 

Pitiably futfle are these prunings, these 
short-sighted, unscientific bourgeois re- 
forms, these dallyings, subterfuges and 
evasions of the issue, these coquetting^ 
with the scissors, where nothing but a 
spade will serve. 

The competitive system of Capitalism 
must go before crime ever can be checked. 
That much is certain. And while,, 
through our sloth and blindness. Capital* 
ism remains, we — ^you and I, brother — 
are ''particeps criminis ... in almost 
every sin that is conmiitted. The girl 
who drifts into shame because no happy 
marriage is open to her; the boy who runs 
into youthful criminality because he has 
no outlet for his energies except the street ; 
the great financial operator who organizes 
deceptive moments in the stock market 
and fleeces the mass who are crazy for 
unearned gain — ^they can justly turn 
against us all and say, * You have led us 
into temptation.' "J 

George Allan England. 

Bryants Pond, Maine 

tTfae census of 1900 stated that 250,000 persons^ 
in the United States own over $70,000,000,000„ 
while 20,400.000 (jwoletarians) own but $4,000,000,- 
000, or $200 apiece. 

JRauschenbusch, p. 800. 
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THE MEANING OF SKEPTICISM. 



Bt Rev. William Mitchell. 



EMERSON in his admirable essay on 
Montaigne has used the word 
** skeptic" in its oldest, largest and 
noblest sense. The original meaning of 
the word, its root meaning, is, after all, 
its best and truest meaning. The Greek 
word, crKeTTTCcrtfat, means to consider, to 
inquire, to look into, to examine — 
CKOTTclp — ^to look at, observe, to fix one's 
eyes upon. It is therefore a splendid 
word, a healthy word, capable of express- 
ing a very large and important truth, 
descriptive as it were of a constant atti- 
tude of the human mind. Coleridge has 
said somewhere that " there is more in the 
history of a word than we sometimes 
think," and the remark applies to this 
very word, skepticism. 

We may see in it only a narrow and 
wilful spirit of opposition to Christianity, 
or we may discover in it a larger and more 
vital meaning. We may see in it an 
essential spirit of inquiry into truth, of 
earnestness in the search for truth. 
There are the negations of unbelief, the 
denials of doubt; but there are, too, 
great positive elements in skepticism, 
mighty affirmations of truth as recorded 
by the skeptical spirit, silent witnesses 
of the presence of Grod even in places 
where the vision of God seems clouded 
and bedimmed. 

By skepticism therefore in this essay 
is meant the spirit of inquiry, of earnest 
doubt, of hesitation and indecision in 
embracing Christian truth. Of all our 
words in present use which describe the 
general attitude of opposition the word 
skeptic seems to include the most, seems 
to be the most comprehensive. 

The atheist is one who denies the 
existence ci Grod. The infidel (infidelis) 
is literally one who is untrue, unfaithful. 
The materialist is one who begins and 
ends with the fact of matter but can con- 



ceive of nothing more than matter, nothing 
higher than matter. Again, to take 
another very common word, an old word 
with a new meaning — ^the word agnostic — 
by this, too, we mean one who says not 
only that he does not, but that he cannot 
know. 

In every one of these words there 
is something negative, narrow, limited. 
They represent tendencies of feeling, 
movements of thought which express an 
opposition to the Christian religion, with- 
out offering anything in its stead. Their 
inner spirit is that of simple negation and 
denial. They arrest the progress of 
human thought and therefore they do not 
and cannot lead us anywhere. 

The skeptic, on the other hand, is 
"one who stops to consider," "one who 
pauses to think," one who hesitates at 
the threshold of Christianity, but whose 
very hesitation implies the fcnward step. 
His doubt, whatever else it may be, is 
at least honest, and Tennyson interprets 
it beautifuUy when he says in those lines 
from In Memoriam: 

"You teU me doubt is Devil-bcn-ii 

"I know not: one indeed I knew 
In many a subtile question versed, 
Who touched a jamng lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true: 

"Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out 
There lives more faith in honest doubt. 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.'* 

The skeptical spirit, then, is of that 
nobler sort which worked in Tennyson's 
friend — ^through which 

"He fought his doubts, and gathered strength. 
He would not make his judgment UindT 
He faced the specters of the mind. 
And laid them : thus he came at length 

'^To find a stronger faith his own.** 

We must deal with the subject in its 
larger bearings ratliffzllwUlMiaj^Jts 
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smaller and more special manifestations. 
We are to consider, first of all, the fact 
of skepticism in our modern life, the 
causes of its growth and general preva- 
lence in our day and age, and then we 
are to ask what it means. We must 
determine if we can its drift and ten- 
dency.. Is it postive or negative? Is 
it essential or accidental to the develop- 
ment of the religious spirit? We must 
discover if we can what if any contribu- 
tion skepticism as a living force makes to 
the larger life of humanity. Here, then, 
are four problems that confront us: (1) 
the fact erf skepticism; (^) the causes of 
our present skepticism; (S) the essential 
aspect of skepticism; (4) the elements 
which make it vital. 



First of all, then, what shall we say as 
to the fact of skepticism? At the very 
outset we are confronted with two oppos- 
ing tendencies. There are those who 
would apparently overlook the fact itself 
and consider it to no appreciable extent, 
and there are on the other hand those 
who would consider it final. To some 
minds truth must always clothe itself in 
garments of infallibility. The human 
mind must accept, the human reason 
must receive the truth of Christianity 
from without, solely on the authority erf 
the Oppe, or the Bible, or the ecumenical 
councils of the early church. Doubt here 
is "devil-born" indeed, and means heresy 
and sin. On the other hand, there are 
those who are so intent on the search^ 
for truth, so perplexed and bewildered by 
the mazes of that search, that they lose 
sight of truth itself and stop at the very 
point where a solution might be found. 
Life to them is a riddle, a puzzle, a huge 
enigma. Infallibility, therefore, of the 
Roman, or the High Anglican, or the 
extreme Protestant type, is, strangely 
enough, very near to modern agnosticism. 
The principle of authority leads sooner 
or later to skepticism in its final form, 
unless the opposite principle of private 



judgment be introduced as a check or 
balance-wheel. 

But the fact of skepticism can neither 
be overlooked nor considered as some- 
thing final. It would seem, rather, to 
mark that transition stage between the 
faith of childhood and the faith of man- 
liood. There comes a period, an epoch, 
a moment in our lives when we have 
neither the one nor the other. The past 
is gone and with it the faith of the past; 
the future is not yet here. We live in the 
present, and the present affords us no 
sure relief, no inner satisfaction. Truth 
seems far away and the search for truth 
involves a stru^e. The skeptical mo- 
ment therefore lies in this very struggle 
of the human soul in its search for truth. 
It is the feeling of bewilderment and 
drift, the discovery that we have lost our 
moorings, the desolation, emptiness and 
loneliness which are so sure to fcdlow. 
Skepticism is a fact, whether we like to 
admit it or not. It is a fact of the individ- 
ual experience, a phase of life which 
meets us everywhere, a fact written deep 
in our own spiritual history, and a fact 
which meets us in the larger life about 
us, in biography, in literature and social 
movements,'in human life as a whole. 

The life of Frederick William Robert- 
son may be exceptional in the tone of its 
skepticism, in the intensity and depth of 
his struggle with doubt. His was a 
great soul and therefore the' experience 
through which he passed was great and 
critical, but his life remains as tyj^ical of 
that same sad process which seems to be 
inevitable to any who really grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. All do not 
pass through this experience, but many 
do. There are minds so constituted 
that they seem to perceive truth, as it 
were, by intuition. They ha^ve an imme- 
diate perception of truth. They are 
like St. John, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, who leaned upon the Master's 
breast. But there are others more like' 
St. Paul, who can grasp the truth only 
after they ^fiytuiMSf^^Mj^vy?^^ 
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fought hard for it. St. Augustine, Martin 
Luther and Coleridge are representative 
men in whom we can trace this power of 
doubt and inquiry in all of its fullness and 
through all of its various stages. In 
minds like these we can mark the rise 
and growth of the skeptical spirit, dis- 
cover its causes and its source, follow its 
later course and development, its tone 
of mere negation and denial, of restless- 
ness and vident opposition, of sadness 
and intense earnestness, and its later hope- 
fulness and splendid Victory. 

While most of us may regret the bitter- 
ness and pain of skepticism like theirs, 
still it is impossible to overlook the great- 
ness of the tmth which came to them and 
the love with which they held it. The 
very struggle which they were forced to 
make only adds to the preciousness of the 
truth itself. They are representative 
men because they embody a common 
spirit. They speak directly to the heart 
of our humanity and in that heart they 
find an immediate response. 

You may read the life of Charles 
Darwin or the life of Abraham Lincoln; 
you may study the biography of Goethe 
or Heine, of Carlyle or Benjamin Frank- 
lin, of Emerson or Theodore Parker, of 
Renan, Tolstoi or Maeterlinck — and in 
every instance there is the same skeptical 
spirit at work, sometimes asserting itself 
in a destructive and violent way, some- 
times leaving the heart empty, the soul 
bitter and sad, sometimes urging the soul 
onward and upward to a larger concep- 
tion of truth, a inore potent and vigorous 
defense of the truth. 

If we turn away from biography and 
turn towards literature, we can see dis- 
tinctly this same current of thought. 
One great reason why (Jeorge Eliot holds 
her high place as a novelist and will 
always continue to hold it is because of 
this element of doubt, this spirit of 
inquiry, this natural skepticism which 
pervades her greater characters. The 
moral tone of her books is high, the ethical 
tendency is dominant, but all through and 
through, in and between the lines, there is 



this constant movement, thisjplay and 
interchange of feeling, this doubt and 
hesitation between the utter rejection of 
faith and the absolute acceptance of 
faith. The permanent helpfulness of 
George Eliot, apart from the charm of her 
stories, lies in their truthfulness to human 
nature. They interpret the great needs 
and yearnings and crises of the human 
soul. l^ 

Why was it that a book like Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's Robert Elsmere had 
such a large sale a few years ago and 
was so popular.^ Was it not because <rf 
the very skepticism of the book; because 
it touched upon those questions which 
were perplexing people the most at the 
time — the questions of inspiration, of 
miracles, of the higher criticism, and the 
supernatural element in Christianity? 
People were interested in those things and 
looked to Robert Elsmere for help, for an 
answer to their problem. The fact that 
the book was soon dropped and had to 
make way for something else only shows 
that the negative result contained therein 
did not satisfy the intellectual needs of 
the time. 

Matthew Arnold may be cold and at 
times cruel in his criticism of Christian 
theology, but there are those who have 
found help even from him. They have 
learned from him to look beneath the 
theories of inspiration and thus to dis- 
cover the essential meaning of inspiration. 
Mr. Arnold has helped others to recon- 
sider the truth of the Trinity and to lift 
it up above the plane of mathematics 
into the very highest regions of spiritual 
experience and reality. Like Carlyle, 
Matthew Arnold has by his very skepti- 
. cism served a noble purpose and done a 
great work as a preacher of righteousness. 

II. 

The skepticism of to-day, like that of 
any other age, comes from that native 
impulse for freedom, that desire to cut 
loose from outward authority, and to do 
one's own thinking. 
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The modern revolt against theology 
may be considered rath^ a revolt against 
the rigidness and fixity in presenting 
Christian* truth, which are characteristics 
of so many of our dogmatic systems. 
It is not so much a spirit of opposition 
to Christianity itself as it is that spirit of 
antagonism to the accidents and outward 
accompaniment of Christianity. One 
great factor in the development of our 
modern skepticism is what we may call 
the scientific spirit. Science and all 
that science means has been a ** Gospel " 
to many minds in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, emancipating them from the nar- 
rowness and bigotry of dogmatic systems, 
revealing something of the mystery and 
largeness of truth, disclosing something 
of the real nature of religion, its essence 
and inner significance, as distinct from 
its trappings and formulae. ' 

The scientific spirit has made men 
listen once more to the voice of God in 
tiature, to the Divine Presence in the 
natural order, and if it has led many 
astray, if it has made some abandon the 
old positions, it has also helped many of 
the best thinkers within the church to 
restate the true position of Christianity, 
to deepen its meaning, to enlarge its 
scope and to vindicate its supremacy. 

Again, modern skepticism can be 
traced back to the sectarianism of much 
of our religious life. • The earnest searcher 
after truth finds so many cross-roads, so 
many forms of Christianity, such various 
and divergent claims, such endless divi- 
sion and opposition among the multi- 
plicity of sects, that it is no wonder he is 
tempted to give up all search in disgust. 
He prefers to remain outside of the 
church rather than enter a church which 
is so divided and at war with itself. 

The decay of home culture and home 
training, the large surrender which the 
home has made of its own legitimate 
work, the withdrawal of the Bible from 
the place which it once held in our 
American life — ^in short, "the decay of 
sentiment, the abandonment of weaken- 
ing of the moral sense," as Agnes Rep- 



plier would say — these are some of the 
many reasons why the growth of the 
skeptical spirit in our day has been so 
rapid. 

Contrast, if you will, the old New 
England meeting-house and the place it 
occupied in the life of the town, with the 
place of the modern church in any com- 
munity, and you will see the difference. 
There was formerly a natural leadership, 
a position of preeminence given to the 
church which in a measure she does not 
enjoy to-day. The social movements, 
the industrial upheavals, the labor agita- 
tions, the alienation of the masses from 
the church — ^these things indicate a cer- 
tain loss of leadership. Jfi short, the 
modern world is coming to feel that the 
church does not have a monopoly on 
religion, that religion itself is larger, 
broader, greater than our theological or 
ecclesiastical systems. 

III. 

Now the question recurs as to the 
essential aspect of skepticism. Is it posi- 
tive or is it negative? Is skepticism 
after all a mere accident — an unfortunate 
blunder into which we have come all at 
once in the evolution of our Christianity, 
or is it essential to thc^ growth of the 
religious spirit ? Does it contribute any- 
thing to the cause of Christ? If it op- 
poses Christian thought and Christian 
theology, has it not also a message for 
Christian thecJogy ? Must we turn away 
from skepticism and renounce it alto- 
gether as bad and corrupt and "devil- 
born," or may we not enter into its mean- 
ing, gather up its scope and purpose, 
sympathize with its griefs and sorrows 
and learn something from its struggle 
with truth ? 

Here again it will be well to remember 
that the skepticism under consideration 
is that spirit of inquiry and search, that 
attitude of the earnest thinker who hesi- 
tates before he embraces the truth of 
Christianity because he wishes first of all 
to satisfy himsdf of its truth. This 
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paper has nothing to do with the sneers 
of the mere scoflFer. 

It is easy enough to gather from what 
has already been said that skepticism in 
any and all of its several manifestations 
is essentially a transition movement, an 
•epoch in the evolution of faith. Back 
of the mere fact of skepticism we can 
•discern its true purpose, its moHf. The 
longer we study the thing itself, the more 
certain do we become of its inner drift and 
meaning. It seems to tell us that truth, 
Teligioiis truth. Christian truth, is like 
any other truth and must be won only 
by a tremendous struggle, only by the 
mighty effort of the whole man, the 
upward and forward outreaching of the 
mind and heart and soul of man. 

Skepticism tells us that truth is like 
<;haracter. They are neither oi them 
given to man outright, but man must 
work for thetn, struggle for them, reach 
out after them, and fight for them if he 
would make them his own. The posses- 
sion of truth involves the wrestling for 
truth, and skepticism is this very struggle. 
The pain, the bitterness, the opposition, 
the apparent defeat and even hopeless- 
ness ot the cause, do not mean that skep- 
ticism itself is negative and evil. That 
which we call evil, as Dr. Royce has 
pointed out in The Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy, is often good in the making, 
the effort after good. The same process 
which takes place in the moral sphere 
as we work out our character, the same 
conflict with sin and selfishness, the same 
struggle after righteousness, all of this 
takes place in the intellectual sphere 
as we endeavor to grasp the truth of 
religion. The mind pauses, hesitates, 
stops and considers, chafes under its 
bondage, claims its native right to find 
truth for itself, and make truth its own 
even though it comes by toil, pain and 
battle. 

Skepticism is positive, therefore, not 
negative; essential to the growth and 
development of the religious spirit, not 
accidental. It is critical, of course, 
and very likely destructive, but these are 



only passing moods, temporary charac- 
teristics. Skepticism maintains itself 
from age to age because of the vital truths 
which it contains. 



IV. 



Skepticism marks a transition in the 
development of the religious life, and 
therefore it serves a noble and healthy 
purpose in the very recognition which 
it gives to that profound truth that 
progress is the law of all life. The 
modern emphasis on the great law of 
evolution, the tendency to trace those 
ideas of order, gradation and progressive 
development in nature, in history, in the 
life of man and in the life of nations — 
all of this receives recognition here. To 
state the same thought in different lan- 
guage, we may say that every advance 
which we make in the religious life, 
especially that great advance from child- 
hood to manhood, that forward movement 
of the human soul as it endeavors to 
grasp the eternal truths of religion, myst 
be marked by this same pause and hesi- 
tation, this spirit of inquiry and criticism. 
Only through successive efforts, only 
through various struggles after truth, 
can truth itself be found. Skepticism 
therefore finds its basis in the fact that 
it is an essenfial part of the law of prog- 
ress as that law is applied to the religious 
life. 

Skepticism is the assertion of man's 
individual freedom in the search for 
truth. It is the constant protest against 
having our religion always made for us, 
of getting it second-hand. The true 
nobility of the skeptic is to be found 
here. **I must do my own thinking,'* 
he says ; " no man can do it for me. I 
am responsible for my thoughts, for my 
mental convictions, as well as for my 
moral acts." 

Man is made in the image of God, 
made by God, made for God, made with 
a native capacity for finding God. The 
human soul stands in organic relation- 
ship to God, and therefore direct com- 
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munion with God must be universal. 
The truth of God, the truth of Christ, the 
truth of the higher life, must come home 
to each individual soul with direct, clear 
and absolute certainty. In other words, 
religion must be a matter of personal 
conviction, a personal possession. It is 
the right of each man, the duty and 
privilege of each man, to search for 
truth, to satisfy himself, his mind, reason 
and his whole being, of the truth of 
Christ's religion. In the words of the 
Master, **Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you 'free." Skep- 
ticism implies that inward satisfaction as 
its highest good. 

Again, skepticism lends earnestness to 
life, gives seriousness to life. Life, it 
seems to say, is full of meaning because 
it is full of conflict. Religion and the 
religious life are earnest, and he who 
would enjoy them or make them his own 
must himself be in earnest. Skepticism 
of the nobler sort brings a message to 
Christian thought because it insists on 
going down deep in its search for truth. 
It scorns the superficial aspect of religion, 
the mere crust and surface character of 
so much of our piety and devotion. It 
pleads for depth, depth in Christian 
thought, in Chnstian theology, and depth, 
too, in our Christian life. 

The skeptic is one who' stops bewil- 
dered at what we may call a split in 
truth, and that split, that gulf, comes in 
the divorce which we too often make 
between religion and morality. When 
religion narrows itself and hardens itself 
into a dogmatic system, and holds itself 
aloof from morality, as something essen- 
tially different from that, then it is that 
the unity of truth is lost sight of and the 
mind becomes perplexed at the parting of 
the ways. It longs for religious peace and 
comfort, but is not willing to obtain these 
at the sacrifice of its own moral ideals. 
It gives up religion as a system in order 
that it may hold fast to morality as a life, 
and in that very act it gains for itself 
consistency and strength. It makes the 
effort to ground truth itself, all truth, and 



certainly religious truth, on an ethical and 
moral basis. Those great and primary 
and cardinal intuitions of humanity itself 
which we call the moral law, these fur- 
nish a solid foundation upon which to 
build. The ethical impulse of skepti- 
cism, therefore, its moral quality, is its 
redeeming force, the very power by 
which the skeptic himself returns to 
religion. 

Skepticism has a message for Christian 
thought and theology in the fact that it 
leads in the direction of simplicity in 
matters of faith. It obliges theology 
itself to be careful and discriminating, to 
distinguish between what is essential 
and what is non-essential in Christianity. 
It means the rediscovery and the reasser- 
fion of those larger truths and those 
larger aspects of our divine religion, the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
man, the Personalness of Christ, the 
awfulness of sin. 

Skepticism is a plea for the largeness 
of truth, the richness and fullness of 
truth, the mystery and wondrousness of 
truth. It is a constant protest against 
all partial and petty statements of Chris- 
tianity, all bigotry and intolerance. It 
is a plea for large-mindedness and for a 
more general spirit of Christian charity. 

Behind the skeptical spirit there lies 
the deep conviction that religious truth 
must meet and satisfy the whole man, the 
total manhood, his entire being. It 
implies tacitly though not directly that 
man is made in the Divine image, that 
there is a kinship between man and 
GkKl, and that God's truth must be 
capable of meeting and satisfying man's 
reason. If there is a God in the universe 
He must be our Father and we must be 
His children. We must know Him 
before we can really love Him. The 
knowledge of God, the revelation of God, 
the manifestation which God has made 
and continues to make of Himself to 
man — ^this, which constitutes the message 
of Christianity, describes at the same 
time the very need of skepticism. It 
seeks to know God, it is eager to know 
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the Christ, it is anxious to understand 
the Bible and the wonderful gospel of 
redemption; and it is the duty of the 
Christian thinker, the privilege of Chris- 
tian theology, to make these things clear. 
Here is the power of the Christian pulpit, 
the inherent worth and dignity of the 
Christian ministiy, that ministry of recon- 
ciliation. It is given to those who are 
ministers of the Gospel to guide, to lead 
and to direct the earnest skeptic in his 
search for truth. It is a tremendous 
responsibility, a tremendous task. There 
b such a thing as the teaching power of 
the parish, and the earnest Christian 
minister may learn something helpful 
even from the skeptics in his parish. 
The only way to reach them is by trying 
honestly to enter into their difficulties, 
appreciate their struggles and recognize 
the positive elements in skepticism itself. 
The permanent power of the pulpit, as 
the late Phillips Brooks has so beauti- 
fully pointed out, lies in its two-fold rela- 
tionship. '*It is truth passing through 
personality"; the truth of God, of Christ, 
[Massing through the ever-changing 
medium of human personality. It is 
therefore by the richness and fulness of 
the minister's inward experience, by the 
deeper sympathy and larger appreciation 
of those difficulties which others feel, and 



by the recognition of those simple and 
essential elements in Christianity which 
distinguish it from everything else and 
which have given to it such wonderful 
uniqueness among the religions of the 
world, making it the great and splendid 
power for good which it is — ^these are the 
messages which we find in skepticism. 
The everlasting need of the human soul 
for Christ, which is the one great positive 
element in skepticism, is met by that 
other great positive aspect in Christian- 
ity, the perpetual presence of Christ 
Himself, who is forever manifesting 
Himself and giving Himself to the heart 
and mind and soul of man. 

The great need of skepticism finds its 
supply and fulffiment in the great gift of 
the Christ. That which is most posi- 
tive, most fundamental and most per- 
sonal in Christianity, the Person of 
Christ, comes in as the completion of 
skepticism. Christ is at once the ideal, 
the consummation and the redemption of 
the skeptical spirit. He reveals its inner 
significance. He satisfies its noblest aspi- 
rations. He redeems its antagonisms, 
discords and bitter pain, making even 
skepticism a new witness to His own 
divine supremacy. 

Wluiam Mitchell. 

Jacksonville, Illinois. 



THE PROMISED SHIPPING POLICIES OF THE REPUB- 
LICAN AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES. 



By WnxUM Wallace Bates, N.A. 

Former United States Commissioner of Navigation. 



IT IS NOW within the public knowl- 
edge that, whereas, once, we had a 
marine of our own, the best on the ocean, 
engaged in carrying our foreign trade, 
now we are nearly destitute of suitable 
shipping. Once, our commerce was con- 
ducted by our own people; our commer- 
cial independence was undisputed; our 



country was fast becoming the richest and 
most prosperous in the world; whereas 
now, foregin nations not only command 
our commerce and its carriage, but nearly 
monopolize both, to the exclusion of our 
merchants and our ships. Commercial 
and shipping dependency has become 
established; we are under spoliation, and^ 
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monetary panics may be expected with 
regularity. Every thoughtful American 
deplores the situation ; many fed that it is 
disgraceful — perhaps a sign of our inca- 
pacity for sdf-government. Few would 
impute to a lack of ability or patriotism 
the neglect and indifference of the ruling 
party and its grave delinquency in duty 
{dainly apparent, but the time has long 
passed by when it should have caused the 
recovery of our carrying trade and com- 
mercial independence, together with the 
prosperity consequent upon doing our 
own work on the ocean and in the marts 
abroad. Out of these circumstances 
arises the question whether or not the 
Republican party should now step down 
and out of power at Washington. True, 
it pretends that it will yet redeem its 
former good name, but, really, will it 
«ver? Will it ever enact the constitu- 
tional and necessary law for shipping 
restoration? Does it promise this rem- 
edy in its platform ? 

What does a platform promise amount 
to ? Thirty-six years ago the Republican 
party declared it was the duty of Congress 
to legislate for shipping restoration, then, 
as now, only to be accomplished by 
returning to the policy of the fathers — 
the encouragement of navigation through 
the regulation of conunerce — ^a policy 
proved very successful in bringing forth 
and maintaining the best marine in the 
worid, at no cost to the people. Under 
this policy, in 1825-6, our vessels carried, 
of our own trade j 95.2 per cent, of imports 
and 89.6 per cent, of exports, besides 
serving other countries. 

HOW AND WHEN OUR SHIPPING SIT- 
UATION ORIGINATED. 

On account of peculiar relations with 
Great Britain, Congress was induced, in 
1828, to pass an act for "maritime reci- 
procity" with any country desiring it, 
thereby to bring about a settlement of the 
"West India question." Accordingly, 
. from time to time, as nations wanted to 
make " conventions " for the enjoyment of 



the privilege and advantage of carrying 
our trade in their vessels on the footing of 
our own — no preference to exist — our 
government assented, and the hands of 
Congress were tied for a term of years» 
either party free to terminate the agree- . 
ment after a notice of one year from the 
time fixed. The idea was, to permit the 
merchants of any country to bring goods 
to our ports, in their own vessels, from 
other countries than their own. The only 
ship protection of the different nations 
then was trade regulations. "Aid*' by 
bounties and subsidies, or discriminating 
insurance, was not in vogue. Nobody 
supposed gift policies would ever obtain, 
it was imagined, on our part, that the 
conventions would be l^onestly and hon- 
orably observed in spirit and in letter, but 
we misplaced our faith. Our rivals long 
ago resorted to different means of protec- 
tion and now have all they need. Our 
government has been imposed upon by 
foreign nations; it has sacrificed our 
marine, and the ruling party has had 
forty years in which Congress might have 
terminated by a single joint resolution 
every one of our impolitic conventions for 
a fraudulent " maritime reciprocity." 

OUR EARLY SHIP ENCOURAGEMENT. 

When, from time to time, we made con- 
ventions, our ship protection to be cast off 
consisted not only of discriminating ton- 
nage and tariff duties, but loaded vessels 
of the nation entering into the agreement 
had been obliged to come "direct" from 
their own countries. After the War of 
1812, this was our marine's best defense. 
To illustrate: A British or French ship 
could not land a cargo from China or 
Brazil — only from places under the flag 
of the ship. A foreign merchant about to 
ship a cargo from China or Brazil to the 
United States had to employ an American 
ship, there being no Chinese or Brazilian. 
Now, our law being "suspended," more 
than half of all the goods imported in 
British ships come from ports not under 

their flag; while from 50 to 60 per cent. 
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of our total imports come in the same 
way — ^in ships not of the country of pro- 
duction. This carriage belongs by right 
to our own vessels, and thus our govern- 
ment gives away the transport of five to 
six hundred millions of import business to 
our rivals and possible enemies every year, 
but it will not, if it can avoid it, charter a 
single American collier to attend upon the 
navy. 

In 1827, before the present policy was 
adopted, our carriage in our own foreign 
trade was, for imports, 94.3 per cent.; 
for exports, 87.5 per cent. In 1861, on 
the opening of the Civil War, our carriage 
of imports was 60 per cent.; of exports, 
72.1 per cent. — ^an average loss of 24 per 
cent. — due to our conventions. W^ came 
out of the war with a carriage of 24.6 per 
cent, for imports; and 26.1 for exports — 
an average loss of 30.6 per cent, due to 
the war, mainly from British-Confederate 
privateers. For a few years gains were 
made, and in 1870 the figures reached, 
for imports, 33.1 per cent.; for exports, 

37.7 per cent. For 1907, they were 
respectively, 13.17 and 8.52 — a loss of 

24.8 per cent., for which the Republican 
party cannot escape responsibility. 

THE INCONSISTENCY OF THE REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY. 

Consider for a moment the inconsist- 
ency of this great party. In its industrial 
policy, it professes to defend against the 
world all the industries needing encour- 
agement, yet we have the disgusting spec- 
tacle of the most important maritime 
interest sacrificed to the cupidity of for- 
eign nations — that they may call us 
" good fellows " and laugh at our green- 
ness in government. Our policy of 1828 
was a serious mistake, which the Repub- 
lican party has refused to rectify. This 
may easily be done, as was agreed upon, 
whenever either chose so to do. No 
nation can expect us to quit the sea for its 
advantage, and simply because economic 
conditions prevent our success. None 
can justly complain if we take measures 



to overcome these conditions, by return- 
ing to the policy under which our marine 
originally flourished. Then, our footing 
was equalized by regulations, and adverse 
conditions counted for nothing, just as 
they do to-day in our domestic shipping 
trade. 

But, no, the Republican party contin- 
ues conventions for the unprotection of 
our marine in the foreign trade — conven- 
tions that have ruined it — ^and that are 
disr^arded by our rivals. 

AN EXAMPLE OF PARTY IMPROBITY. 

In 1896, the Republican platform prom- 
ised a return to '" discriminating duties," 
and its Presidential candidate highly 
approved this course, saying it should 
have been taken years before. Friends 
of American shipping of different parties 
gave Mr. McKinley many votes on 
account of his promise that his adminis- 
tration would return to the constitutional 
policy of the first five Presidents. Did he 
honor lus engagement? To the shame 
of many of lus supporters he did not. 
!Mr. Hanna had the matter in hand, and 
the '*Hanna-Payne" "ship-subsidy biU" 
was put forth. After hours of vain 
endeavor to stiffen McKinley's backbone, 
a disgusted Senator gave it up and 
declared that the Presidential vertebra 
was " as limp as a dish-rag." Hanna had 
one of iron. (Poor man! he may have 
had hard "interests" to serve!) His bill 
was unconstitutional, besides being unfit 
for its work. All the same, in one form 
or another, it has held the boards with 
Republican leaders for the past ten or 
eleven years. Once in a while. Congress, 
in House or Senate, takes a nip out of it, 
as out of a green apple that is tested for 
acidity, but it does not become law and 
only serves to keep the shipping people 
pacified. 

Judge Taf t has said he " does not think 
that sUp subsidy is unconstitutional," but 
he has been careful not to endorse it in his 
letter of acceptance. The convention, 
too, was cautious, and placed the shipping 
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plank on the top rail of the fence. It 
avoids a declaration for a gift policy in so 
many words, but promises to do some- 
thing — ^when the tide favors. A positive 
course is not taken. 

Judge Taft has been urged to interpret 
his platform pledge to shipping. Here is 
the best he can do. 

JUDGE TAFT ON THE SHIPPING QUESTION. 

"The only respect in which nothing 
has been done is in the development of our 
foreign marine (1). As long as we 
uphold the system of protection for our 
home industries, we must recognize that 
it (2) b inapplicable to assist those of our 
citizens engaged in the foreign shipping 
business, because there is no feasible 
means of excluding foreign competition 
(3), and that the only other method of 
building up such a business is by direct 
aid in the fortn of a mail subsidy (4). I 
am in favor of the bill considered in the 
last Congress as a tentative step (5). The 
establishment of direct steamship lines 
between our Atlantic ports and South 
America* would certainly do much to 
develop a trade that might be made far 
greater (6). On the Pacific, the whole 
shipping trade threatens to pass into the 
control of Japan (7). Something ought 
to be done, and the bill which failed was 
a step in the right direction "(8). 

(1) " Development " is not the word for 
use here. Restoration, replacement, or 
reestablishment are more fitting. Our 
"foreign marine" was developed before 
the War of 1812, and flourished down to 
1830, when our present policy took -he 
place of the original. 

(2) Any one wanting an example of 
political and economic nonsense has it 
here. The protection given to industries 
of all kinds is authorized by Clause 3 of 
Section 8 of Article I. of the Constitution 
— the power for foreign trade regulation. 
There is no other warrant for trade 
encouragement. James Madison has 
been called the father of the Constitution. 
He reported the first tariflF bill. In this 



were provisions for the protection of our 
"foreign marine" — consisting of nearly 
double duties on China and India goods 
imported by foreign vessels, or from ports 
in Europe. This protection ** developed '* 
the Oriental commerce, and carrying 
which our people enjoyed for a century^ 
Other regulations subsequently made in 
connection with tonnage and tariff bills 
produced the best marine of the time. 
Under the power to regulate our foreign 
trade, embargo laws have been passed, 
and our ports have been closed to vessels 
from certain ports. Also, we have con- 
fined foreign ships to " direct *' trade, and 
forbidden them to bring cargoes from 
countries not their own — all these things 
regardless of protection or unprotection 
to landed industries. 

(3-4) " Mail subsidy " is constitutional 
— ^payable under Clause 7 of Section 8 of 
Article I. of the Constitution. The gov- 
ernment may own or charter the vessels — 
do anything on the sea as on the land in 
regard to mails. But an ample loirine 
would consist of vessels of all sorts to the 
extent of seven to eight million tons. 
Only 8 to 10 per cent, need be mail- 
carriers. The British marine has a less 
proportion. How will Mr. Taft procure 
the nine-tenths of the marine wanted ? 
He favors having as much marine as can 
be subsidized, but that appears to be all. 
There is a method that he may not have 
thought of, and may not favor, but which 
possibly he may regard with com- 
placency — ^that is by annexation to Great 
Britain. Mr. Taft was chief authority 
in the government of the Philippines. He 
was in position to favor the extension of 
our coast-wise law to the business between 
them and the United States. This was a 
benefit that might have been realized from 
our relations to them, and would have 
largely helped our vessels to employment 
and our merchants to trade. Only Spain 
was entitled for ten years to carry in this 
commerce, but Mr. Taft saw to it that a 
British shipping combination continued 
in it. In 1904, Congress passed an act 
enforceable in 1906, that American vessels 
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only should carry on freighting in the 
Philippine trade. Between Mr. Taf t and 
President Roosevelt, an act was passed in 
1906 extending the time of the enforce- 
ment of the act of 1904, until 1909. We 
had vessels building for this trade that, 
with others, were denied their rights. 

(5-0) The " tentative step " mentioned 
was r^arded by those opposed to it as 
just an entering wedge to a ship-subsidy 
system, not merely for mail-carriers, but 
for vessels generally. An honest mail bill 
will provide a system for establishing all 
the lines needed to every part of the 
world, just as a system of law provides for 
the carriage of mails across our country in 
«very direction. There is no lobbying of 
Congress for mail carriages by land, nor 
need there be by sea. 

THE PACIFIC OCEAN AS A JAPANESE SEA. 

(7-8) For the attitude of Japan we may 
blame ourselves. We voluntarily made a 
treaty with her in 1894 by which we gave 
her peofde the same footing as our own, to 
be our rivals in trade and transportation. 
We allow her ships to come with cargo 
from every port of the world, as well as 
from her own. In return, our ships 
(ridiculous !) are privileged to take cargo 
jnto Japanese ports from every port in the 
world, as well as from our own. Is this a 
fair and just arrangement? Japan can 
build and sail her ships much cheaper 
than we can ours. Every economic ad- 
vantage is on her side. Would not any 
nation fairly disposed be satisfied with 
Japan's natural advantages ? Not con- 
tent, the treaty coming into force, she 
immediately added strong protection by 
subsidies for building and running every 
vessel in foreign trade. Now Mr. Taft, 
seeking to become President, tells us the 
subsidy bill which failed was "a step in 
the right direction" — to prevent Japan 
thronging our ports with ships bringing 
cargoes from every part of the world. 
What a ridiculous statement ! Would he 
continue the Japanese treaty ? It will ex- 
pire before the end of his term, if elected. 



He should tell the country, now, what his 
policy will be as to the continuation or 
termination of all the conventions respon- 
sible for our shipping situation. We 
know the policy of his party. The friends 
of shipping, asking for bread, have been 
offered a stone. Ship subsidy, were it 
constitutional, is* no remedy at all. It 
would not go to the root of our difficulty. 
This is the change from protective regu- 
lations to ''maritime reciprocity," evary 
nation free to over-reach our government, 
by substituting any and every possible 
device for the discriminations that pre- 
vailed — our vessels strippid to the blast. 
Now, if we substitute ship subsidy for 
effective trade regulations, permitting 
our ruinous conventions to continue — will 
it mean that our marine is ever to be 
restored ? Or will it mean that humbug 
and delusion is the best bane at hand ? 
IVIay it not be taken that this whole thing 
means the return of the Democratic party 
to power, as the one standing ready to do 
a proper work in a legitimate way ? 

THE DEMOCRATIC SHIPPING PLANK. 

Some years ago, acting as critics of the 
Republican party, the Democratic leaders 
made some mistakes. It was imagined 
that "free ships " and " tariflF reduction's ' 
would so improve conditions that no other 
measures would be necessary for shipping 
prosperity. The whole subject was then 
obscure. Time has brought light. The 
conditions that have destroyed our ship* 
ping trade are not all of our own making — 
most of them are unfairly set up by our 
rivals. Our only way of reaching them 
is through the original method of conmier- 
cial regulations. Their shipping must be 
so handicapped as to break up their com- 
binations and equalize footing for com- 
petition. No subsidies to the general 
marine are indicated. The Democratic 
shipping plank, which Mr. Bryan declares 
shall be honored along with others, con- 
templates this: 

"We believe in the upbuilding of the 
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or additional burdens upon the people 
and without bounties from the public 
treasury." 

This very well describes the policy of 
the fathers. Indeed, there is but one way 
to "upbuild" an American marine, and 
that way is a matter of cimstiiiUionalcom' 
yacty without which no Union would have 
been effected by a vote of the several 
states. They were all independent, and 
nearly all had " navigation laws " for the 
** encouragement" of their vessels. Each 
state legislated for itself and protected 
against the others, as well as against for- 
eign nations. Such a condition of things 
was rather adverse. A youthful nation 
could not develop at its best except 
through a "closer union," and with 
national law for its navigation. The 
shipping laws of the states, with the power 
to make them, must be given up. Con- 
gress must be empowered to pass and 
maintain suitable trade regulations. This 
compact, like all the others made by the 
Constitutional Convention, is not at the 
pleasure of Congress to set aside. It is 
the supreme law in perpetuity^ subject 
only to constitutional amendment. It 



was in violation of this compact that Con- 
gress, in 1828, "suspended" ship protec- 
tion, and provided for the present ruinous 
policy in place of the original. There is, 
therefore, no authority for "maritime 
reciprocity" conventions ; and our marine 
with its carrying trade, the rights of our 
citizens, and our conmiercial and ship- 
ping independence — sacrifices to a mis- 
taken notion — ^has come about by viola- 
tion of as plain a compact as the Constitu- 
tion contains. With the history of the 
case in view, how can any American 
patriot refuse to accept the pledge of the 
Democratic party, and oppose its purpose 
to restore 6ur flag to the sea — by the only 
means provided therefor ? In view of the 
history of this case, "ship subsidy" is a 
silly proposition, even if it had merit. 
The Constitution having provided a way„ 
all other ways are precluded. Our diffi- 
culty having come through a violation of 
fundamental law, it must be overcome by 
retracing our steps and yielding obedience 
to its requirements. This is what the 
Republican party does not promise. 

William Wallace Bates. 
Denver, Colorado. 



WHY MR. TAFT SHOULD BE DEFEATED. 



By Rev. R. E. Bisbee, A.M. 



THERE are two great reasons and 
several minor ones why William H. 
Taft should never be elected President of 
these United States. I will state the two 
great reasons first and then touch upon 
the minor reasons. 

The first great reason is that Taft is 
utterly without the democratic spirit. 
He has no adequate conception of what 
genuine democracy means. Now the 
great struggle of the day is a struggle for 
a better democracy and more of it. I 
will not bring into this discussion the 
struggle for industrial democracy, but 



will confine myself to the question of 
political democracy. Taft is opposed, 
point-blank and openly, to that political 
democracy in which our fathers believed. 
He denies in his acts the most sacred tra- 
ditions of American patriotism. In proof 
of this two instances will be given. The 
first is the case of Oklahoma. Senator 
Owen's article, in The Arena for June, 
1908, sets forth so fully and clearly the 
nature of the greatest and most funda- 
mental issue ever presented to a peo{de, 
namely, whether or not they have a right 
to govern themselves by instructing their 
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representatives or by invokiiig the Iniative 
eikI Referendum, that it is here drawn on 
at length. No lover of his country can 
afford to ignore the points here made. 
At bottom, when all other issues are 
searched to their roots, this question <rf 
the people's rule will be found to be the 
only one before us. 

Under the title of "The People's Rule 
in Oklahoma," Senator Owen writes : 

** Under the Constitution of Oklahoma 
the people are sovereign and may veto an 
Act of Legislature and have the direct 
power to propose and compel legislation, 
and to propose amendments to the Con- 
stitution and put such amendments in 
force. 

** Five per cent, of the voters can com- 
pel the submission of an act of the legis- 
lature and the will oi the majority of those 
who vote on the measure is the law of the 
land. 

** Eight per cent, can propose a statute, 
and if approved by a majority of the votes 
cast at the election it wUl become a law. 

"Fiifteen per cent, of the voters can 
propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which will become the law by a 
majority vote of the electors voting. No 
constitutional convention can be caUed 
unless approved by the voters of the state, 
and the proposals of a constitutional con- 
vention cannot become law until approved 
by a majority of the electors voting 
thereon. In short, the people of Okla- 
homa have reserved to themselves a veto 
power through the 'referendum,' and the 
power of direct-legislation through the 
' initiative.' 

"This is merely an improvement in the 
system that existed in this country before 
the rise in 1 823-32 of the state and national 
conventions, under the manipulation of 
political parties. 

"the people's rule in AMERICA, 

1776-1798. 

"The people ruled in America prior to 
1823-32, when the artful political con- 
trivance of party conventions was estab- 
lished. The people previously to that 



time instructed their representatives. For 
example, in the Boston Town Meeting of 
1764, their representatives in the legisla- 
ture were instructed as follows: 

"*The townsmen have ddegated to 
you the power of acting in their public 
Concerns in general as your own pru- 
dence shall direct you, always reserving 
to themselves the Constitutional Right of 
expressing their mind and giving you such 
Instructions upon particular matters as 
they at any time shall judge proper.' 

" What clearer declaration of principle 
could be made ? 

"Take the following minutes of the 
town clerk of Weston, Massachusetts, at 
the meeting on the twelfth day of January, 
1778, at one o'clock p. m., called for the 
purpose, 

"*To instruct your representatives to 
act and to do as you shall judge mostly for 
the advantage of this and ye United 
States, etc.' 

" In which they voted as f oUows : 
" * (1) Voted to accept of the considera- 
tion of perpetual union as adopted by the 
Congress and that the representatives be 
instructed to act accordingly.' 

"These town meetings could be called 
at any time. It was a common practice 
throughout New England. 

"The above illustrations show that the 
people of Massachusetts possessed a com- 
plete and thorough direct- vote system for 
public questions, and instructed their elect- 
ed representatives at will. The L^isla- 
turetoo instructed the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and could recall them. 
Such was the system in New England. 

"In other states the voters elected 
pledged candidates and instructed at mass 
meetings and through the legislatures. In 
some states the mass meetings were 
termed Conferences. The complete sov- 
ereignty of the voters is shown in the fol- 
lowing resolutions of North Carolina, 
November 1, 1776, at MecUenberg, 
called for 

"*The express purpose of drawing up 
instructions for the present representa- 
tives in Congress. 
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" * To Waighstill Avery, Hezekiah Alex- 
ander, John Phifer, Robert Erwin, and 
Zecheus Wilson, Esquires: 

" Grentlemen : You are chosen by the 
inhabitants of this country to serve them 
in Congress or General Assembly for one 
year and they have agreed to the following 
instructions, which you are to observe 
with the strictest regard, viz: You are 
instructed : 

"*(1). That you shall consent to and 
approve the Declaration of the Conti- 
nental Congress declaring the thirteen 
United States Colonies free and inde- 
pendent States.' 

"'Eighteen additional paragraphs of 
instructions follow (Vol. 10, Colonial 
Records of North Carolina). 

"These examples can be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

" In Pennsylvania a constitutional con 
vention assembled July 15, 1776, and 
declared in the Bill of Rights, as follows : 

"'(16). That the people have a right 
to assemble together to consult for their 
common good, to instruct their repre- 
sentatives, etc.' 

"In 1780 the people of Massachusetts 
put in their Bill of Rights as express recog- 
nition of the right to instruct their repre- 
sentatives. The right existed at all times, 
in all the thirteen states, and furthermore, 
the governors were not clothed with a veto 
power and the courts were not permitted 
to veto a law, so that the representatives 
in the legislature were the ruling power, 
subject to the instructions of the people." 

Against the People's Rule in Okla- 
homa, Secretary Taft, at the behest of 
President Roosevelt, took a decided stand 
and urged the people of Oklahoma not to 
adopt their constitution with this provi- 
sion in it. 

Now the constitution of Oklahoma is 
the product of the greatest and best 
experts in all phases of our social economy. 
Its section on the treatment of juvenile 
criminals was drawn by the celebrated 
Judge Lindsey of Denver. Other experts 
drew its other criminal anfd insanity sec- 
tions. The wisdom and experience of thd 



ages were exploited to produce the most 
perfect instrument possiUe in the interest 
of equity and human {irogress. In it has 
been reached the high-water mark of real 
political democracy. And yet against 
this best modern expression of American 
independence, interpreting to us the real 
spirit of the founders of the Republic, thisr 
man Taft inveighs with all his strength 
and with the backing of the administra- 
tion of which he is a part. This act alone 
should be sufficient to bar him forever 
from any important office. 

The second instance demonstrating 
Taft's utter inability to appreciate Ameri- 
can democratic ideals, is the case of the 
Philippines. On tlus point I leave this 
would-be President largely to the tender 
mercy of that master of logical arraign- 
ment, the Hon. Moorfield Storey. In his 
pamphlet on The Dviy of the United 
States Towards the Philippine Islands, a 
reply to Secretary Taft, Mr. Storey quotes 
from Taft's Cleveland speech of January^ 
1908, as follows: 

" * Since the foundation oi our govern- 
ment the people of the United States, that 
is, the states as distinguished from the 
territories, have been engaged in govern- 
ing other people. We did it in the case of 
Louisiana. We have done it in the case 
of every territory that was subsequently 
admitted to the United States, and we are 
doing it to-day in the case of New Mexico 
and Arizona. What in principle is the 
diflFerence between the assertion by Con- 
gress of the right to pass a law which shall 
be obeyed by men in New Mexico who 
have no voice in the selection of the repre- 
sentatives and Senators who vote that 
law, and the passing by Congress of such 
a law for the government ot the Philip- 
pines or Porto Rico ? ... If the latter is 
a violation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence we have been violating the Dec- 
laration of Independence for a hundred 
years.' " 

Think of such a statement as the fore- 
going from a man who aspires to the 
Presidency of the United States. A 
school-boy could not have done^W(Mrse. 
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To such folly ilr. Storey's reply is all that 
could be desired. He says: 

"We may almost ask if the Secretary 
knows what the Declaration says. Its 
words are: 

"*We hold these truths to be self- 
evident that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights governments aie instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.' 

**The people of the United States, 
beginning as a fringe of inhabitants on 
the edge of a continent, adopted a consti- 
tution to which they consented. This 
constitution gave to Congress control over 
the unoccupied land not belonging to any 
state, and in the exercise of that power 
Congress has adopted the policy of letting 
persons settle on this land and organize 
territorial governments, and as these 
settlers have become sufficiently numer- 
ous in any region, of admitting that 
region as a state. To this policy the 
people as a whole have consented, and 
every man who has settled in a territory 
has done it with knowledge of this policy 
and has consented to it. The governed 
in each territory have consented to the 
government just as the man who enlists 
in the army consents to obey the orders of 
his officers. 

"We acquired Louisiana |[ by purchase 
and by the treaty bound ourselves to 
incorporate its inhabitants in the Union 
and give them all the rights of American 
citizens, and we kept this obligation faith- 
fully and promptly. 

"In the Philippine Islands there are 
some eight millions of people who have 
never consented to our government, and 
whom we govern to-day simply because 
we were strong enou^ to overpower their 
resistance by force of arms. They are a 
people united in desiring their independ- 
ence, and we refuse it because we say they 
are unfit to govern themselves. 

" Is it possible that so able a lawyer as 



Judge Taft has never detected this differ- 
ence between the cases of Arizona and the 
Philippines ? If he has not, what must 
t^e think of his legal acumen ? " 

The foregoing is sufficient to stamp 
Mr. Taft as an imperialist, a benevolent 
one, perhaps, but nevertheless an impe- 
rialist, a name forever hateful to every true 
Anaerican, and, except through the viola- 
tion of every principle held sacred since 
we became a nation, we have no right 
to elect an imperialist to our highest office. 

To get an adequate comprehension of 
this Philippine iniquity, this grossest vio- 
lation of our ideals, this blackest stain on 
the pages of our history, one should read 
Mr. Storey's pamphlet in full. If then he 
is not convinced, it is because he has no 
spirit of an American in him. 

So much for the first great reason-why 
Taft should not be elected President. 
He is a man void of the American detno- 
cratic spirit. 

The second great reason why Taft 
should not be elected President is because 
of the character of the people behind him. 
What was dimly understood twelve years 
ago is now as clear as the day. We, as a 
people, are in a life and death struggle 
with mighty powers of wealth that are 
bent on overthrowing this Republic. 
Not that they care for the form, or the 
name, so long as they can control, and in 
the language of Tom Lawson this money 
power called by him "The System" has 
already become the greatest power in all 
the land — ^a powfer so absolute that "it 
controls the ballot-box, creates Presidents, 
harnesses the Senate and Congress, 
directs legislation, manipulates courts^ 
dictates to labor, regulates the prices of 
necessities and luxuries, and makes the 
American people as so many dumb beasts 
of burden." Some of us perceived the 
struggle against this power to be the true 
nature of the conflict in 1896. In the first 
political speech the writer ever made he 
affirmed that the question was greater 
than one of finance, it was a question of 
the life and death of the Republic. 

Henry G^rge who wa3 not a free-silver 
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man at alU recognized the true nature of 
the strife and fought with all his might 
for Democracy. In 190D the struggle was 
intensified i^nd again Democracy was 
defeated. In 1904 there was no real 
fight. The battle was largely sham. 
To-day the greatest, most momentous 
battle is on that America has seen since 
the sixties. What a few dimly saw and 
.many denied twelve and eight years ago 
now we know. The evidence has been 
brought out in courts of law. It is unani- 
mously acknowledged. There is a great 
money power which is perverting this 
Republic and is using it for its own des- 
potic purposes, and this power is behind 
Taft, satisfied with him, betting at great 
odds on his eketion, banking on his con- 
duct after election, aJready displaying the 
arrogance ci coming victory. The idea 
that he will perfect the Hoosevelt machin- 
.ery for restraining predatory wealth is an 
iridescent dream. He could not if he 
would, he would not if he could. He is 
not that kind of a man. 

Such are the two great reasons why 
Taft should never be elected President — 
he has not the democratic spirit — ^he is the 
tool of privileged wealth. 

Among the minor reasons why Taft 
should not be elected President are: 

1. His lack of independence. He seems 
incapable of positive convictions. When 
he has anything to say he consults interest 
and authority rather than fundamental 
principles of right. 

2. He is a blundering administrator. 
The Brownsville affair is one of the great- 
est mistakes in American history, and 
though Roosevelt now assumes the respon- 
sibility of this arbitrary and cruel per- 
formance, Taft did assume the responsi- 



bility at the time. A man of keener dis- 
crimination and of nobler spirit would 
have resigned rather than give his hand to 
such a deed. 

S. Taft has no proper conception of 
tariff reform. This is demonstrated by 
his Philippine policy, a policy which if 
carried out would wreck American in- 
vested capital to the extent of $200,000,- 
000, and this, too, in the interest of a 
small band of exploiters. For further 
light read "'The Philippine Menace," an 
editorial in the American Economist for 
March 27, 1908. 

4. His opposition to the guaranty of 
national-bank deposits stamps him the 
subject of the big financial institutions. 
His utterances against the guaranty are 
inconclusive, even childish. They are 
decidedly those of the henchman. 

5. If Taft is elected President he will 
appoint at least three justices of the 
Supreme Court. As thus constituted the 
Court will probably rule out the Initiative 
and Referendum as unconstitutional. 
This will leave no escape from bondage 
for the American people except through 
revolution. If this probable court action 
were sure, this would become the greatest 
issue of all. Its probability should be 
enough to cause the American people to 
sit up and think. 

These conclusions concerning Taft are 
reached after years of careful study of our 
political conditions. I mean no carping 
criticism. I admit Mr. Taf t's many good 
personal qualities, but I a£Srm his general 
unfitness to guide this great nation in 
paths of justice and for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. 

Robert E. Bisbee. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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A SOCIALIST ON THE ASPECTS OF THE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN. 

Bt Allan L. Benson, 



I DO 'NOT know who is going to be 
victorious in the impending Presiden- 
tial election. Mr. Morgan, or Mr. Ryan 
morf know, but I have seen the check- 
book of neither. I only know that the 
people are not going to be victorious. 
The people are going to do the best they 
can — ^the best they know how — ^but the 
best they know how to do is going to be 
very bad, as it usually is. For the plain 
truth of the matter is that the people do 
not yet know very much. If they knew 
much they would not tolerate such condi- 
tions as exist. They would not consent 
to see so many of their number live and 
die as they do. And the spectacle of 
hunger and sufiFering stalking through a 
land that is capable of producing much 
milk and honey would move them to 
swift, indignant action. 

But the people only murmur softly at 
things that should cause them to bellow 
like bulls, and therefore I look for the 
election of Mr. Taft or Mr. Bryan. 

This, however, should not be construed 
as equivalent to a declaration on the part 
of the present writer that, in his opinion, 
the election of Mr. Taft or of Mr. Bryan 
would be equaUy foolish. Even inanity 
has its gradations and its differentiations. 
These little variations, however, it is not 
usually worth while to consider. Only 
t6 seek to choose between two impending 
evils without trying to avoid both of them 
is stupid. If any gentleman of judgment 
were to meet, in a narrow street, an 
asphalt-roller and a truck loaded with 
pig-iron he would hardly waste precious 
moments in considering which would be 
most likely to leave his remains in the best 
condition. 

The Bepublican party is the asphalt-^ 
roller of Ainerican politics. It is a pon- 
derous device — enormous in its crushing 



power. Mr. Roosevelt, on occasions, 
sought to convert it into a flying-machine, 
but he never got more than one wheel off 
the ground at a time, and such ascents as 
he made were occasioned by the curb- 
stones and hydrants that he struck. 
That, however, is one of the strong 
features of the roller. It can be trusted 
with any driver, and can always be 
depended upon to flatten everything that 
it rolls over. 

Fat Mr. Taft is now trying to clamber 
up on the seat, and Mr. Roosevelt is 
giving him a hand. Mr. Taft, let it be 
recalled, is the only candidate for the 
place who is licensed as a regular Roose- 
velt chauffeur. We are assured that if he 
be given the wheel he will steer in the 
direction of " My Policies." He will turn 
the old thing into a flying-machine sure. 

Are we idiots enough to believe that he 
will ? I am afraid we are. We are idiots 
enough to believe almost anything. What 
we will not stand for in the line of political 
bamboozUng has not yet been discovered. 
Otherwise, we would ask Mr. Taft how it 
happens that aU of our Wall-street 
enemies whom it will be necessary for him 
to drub if he helps us, are working and are 
going to vote for him ? 

Passing from the Republican asphalt- 
roller, we come to the pig-iron-laden 
truck of American politics — ^the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr. Bryan is on the driver's seat. 

"Behold the fine rubber tires on this 
vehicle," he says to the populace along 
the roadside as he points to the iron ones. 
"They are guaranteed not to crush the 
softest head. And you fellows with 
masks on your faces, plug-hats on your 
heads and brass-knuckles in your pockets 
— you fellows who held me up the other two 
times I was out — please notice what I 
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have n't got on my load this time. What 
a fellow has n't got on his load is just as 
significant as what he has got. Giddap ! " 

Are we idiots enough to believe that 
Mr. Bryan's iron tires are, in fact, made 
of the softest rubber ? I 'm afraid we 
are. We are idiots enough to believe 
almost anything that would leave men 
with a grain of sense as if they were rooted 
to rocks. That is why I am alternately 
afraid that Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan will 
be elected. 

If we were otherwise — more wise — ^why 
should we expect that the election of Mr. 
Bryan would have any material effect 
upon existing conditions ? Think of the 
childishness of indulging such a hope! 
Here we are — ^many of us — ^giving heed to 
Mr. Bryan's noisy claim that if we will let 
him be President he will "crush" the 
trusts and put the trust magnates in jail. 
Rubbish! If Theodore Roosevelt could 
not even coUect a $29,000,000 fine from 
John D. Rockefeller what chance is there 
that Bryan would run John D, and the 
others out of business and put them in 
stripes. Depend upon it that if it were 
possible to put any "rich malefactor" 
back of bars that Mr. Roosevelt would 
have put Harriman there. Many things 
Mr. Roosevelt does not want to do — but 
he did want to bag Harriman. And 
Harriman got away from him so easily 
that he looked like a coyote outfooting an 
elephant chained to a brick-block.. 

And what a fine prospect there is that 
if Bryan were President and his party were 
in control of both branches of Congress — 
an impossibility now, by the way — ^that 
the condition of those who do the real 
work of the country would be improved ! 
What has the Democratic party ever done 
in the South, where, for more than a cen- 
tury it has been in complete control, to 
justify such a hope? Nothing but to 
permit the existence of the worst labor 
conditions that obtain anywhere in the 
country — child-labor, peonage, lax or no 
factory legislation and all the rest. 
Bryan could not get a bill through Con- 
gress that the Southern Democrats would 



not help him put through — and the kind 
they put through for themselves at home 
is a standing scandal. 

The best thing that Mr. Bryan could do 
if he were President would be to take 
advantage of every opportunity to appoint 
a justice of the United States Supreme 
Court who would not consider everything 
that the people want unconstitutional. 
But strangely enough, that is the very 
subject that he carefully avoids, not only 
in his platform, but in his public speeches. 
Twelve years ago he struck at the court 
as if he meant business. He did mean 
business then. He was eager even to 
enlarge the membership of the tribunal 
in ord«r to give him an opportunity to put 
some men on it who would give the corpo- 
rationists blow for blow. 

But he is a different Bryan now. He 
knows that sort of thing, though it brings 
out tremendous enthusiasm, also brings 
out $9,000,000 campaign funds against 
him. And he does n't like to fight 
$9,000,000 campaign funds. He wants 
to be President. Se he is throwing over- 
board his baggage of other years — gov- 
ernment ownership of railways, initiative 
and referendum and the rest. Probably 
if he were President he would appoint 
justices who would uphold these measures 
if they should become laws, which Taft 
most assuredly would not. But Bryan 
does n't dare now to say he would. 

Beat about the bUsh as one may, there 
is no escape from the fact that the people 
are poor because they are stupid. 

For their condition there is no other 
explanation that explains. 

A great majority that permits a small 
minority to rob it cannot have much sense. 

Artemus Ward's friend who stood still 
and let a mule kick him three times in the 
same place was no imaginary person — he 
was the typical human being. 

We never move until the mule has nearly 
worn his shoes off. 

It took us hundreds of years to figui^ 
out that a few feudal barons did not really 
own all the land — and us, too. 

We have yet only dimly b^un to realize 
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that the feudal barons resorted only to one 
crude way to rob us, that there are many 
ways to rob — and that all robbery is wrong! 

We have scarcely begun to think how 
many such ways there may be. 

We fling into jail the man who despoils 
us by holding a club or a forged check — 
and .fling into a mansion the man who 
robs us by holding, as his private prop- 
erty, the great machinery of modern 
industry with which we must work or 
starve. 

We would n't stand it to have a man 
eternally in front of us who continuously 
called upon us to pay him to get out of our 
way. But we vnll stand it to have men 
always getting hold of the land to-day 
that they know we shall want to use 
to-morrow, and charging us fancy prices 
to get out. We stand this because it 
comes under the head of "real-estate 
investmen-," which we ignorantly con- 
sider a perfectly proper proceeding. 

In short, we have no conception of the 
fact that money is not wealth, but an 
order for food, clothing and other things, 
to make which men have worked hard, 
and that the only justification for the 
possession of money is services rendered. 

Therefore, money-getting by almost 
any means short of murder is considered 
a legitimate occupation, and we erro- 
neously speak of " making money " when 
we mean "getting" money that repre- 
sents wealth created by others. 

Moreover, we assume that the ^'get- 
ting" of much money is an indication of 
great intelligence on the part of the getter, 
instead of positive procrf of great greed 
and great cunning. 

Why we do not also attribute great 
intelligence to successful safe-blowers and 
train-robbers I do not know, unless it be 
uiat we are seldom consistent in anything. 

More than that, we are exceedingly 
selfish — the wolfishness of the competitive 
system has made us so — so grasping that, 
in trying to get as much as possible, at the 
expense of others if need be, most of us 
get next to nothing. 

We have not yet awakened to the fact 



that the invention of the steam engine, 
with its consequent marvelous transforma- 
tion of the methods of production, has 
solved the problem of how to create 
enough things for the needs and comfort 
of us all. 

We are still living on the plan that we 
did in the miserable days when in fact 
there was not enough and could not be 
enough for us all. 

And so we are savagely fighting, each 
to get as much as possible for himself, 
when if we had the brains to realize it, al^l 
we need to do to be comfortable and 
happy is justly to distribute what we pro- 
duce so abundantly; in other words, to 
make sure that the producers get the 
value of their products — ^which now they 
do not. 

Yet, here we sit in a stupor, imagining 
that: 

1. — ^We are a self-governing people, 
living in a republic, when, in fact, all we 
have done is to permit a horde of modern 
industrial monarchs to wield most of 
the power that George III. once held 
over us ; 

2. — ^And that Taft, or perhaps Bryan, 
is all that is needed to set things right — 
any little things that may be out of order. 

Things will never be set right in this or 
in any other country until every man who 
is able to work can work and can get the 
full value of whatever his toil may bring 
into being. 

It is idle to talk about Taft or Bryan 
setting things right, when the election of 
either one means the continued existence 
of the same old crowd of millionaires and 
the same old endless battalioas of the 
struggling poor. 

Yet the millionaires and the poor will 
be with us so long as the former own the 
great tools of modern industry that the 
workers can never hope to own, and the 
latter can gain access to those tools only 
by accepting bare-living wages — ^wages 
that represent only a part of the value of 
their product. 

Arthur Brisbane, editor of the New 
York Evening •/owy;5^f^^j^4g.^p9^cal 
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speech in New York the other day that in 
his opinion the present rule of corpora- 
tions will last five hundred years. I have 
great admiration for Mr. Brisbane, both 
on account of his ability and his warm 
sympathies, but in making this estimate, 
I hope he has not taken into sufficient 
account these two facts : 

1. — That the world is ruled by ideas; 

2. — ^That ideas were never before 
exchanged in such numbers and with such 
speed as they now are. 

Human beings, for the first time in the 
history of the race, are giving certain 
Figns as a mass that they i^re doing some 
thinking that may soon become mighty. 
All over the world, the workers are 
firmly convinced that they are being 
wronged; that the grime and the sweat, 
the dirt and the death of poverty should 
not be the lot of those who make them- 
sdives useful by labor, while all the clean- 
liness, the daintiness, the luxury and the 
perfumed-ease shall go to those who labor 
not. 

All over the world these workers are 
crying for an Idea — a remedy — and^ 
watch what they *ll do when they believe 
they 've got the right one! 

Here in the United States their voices 
are heard in a swelling chorus. 

They ask Mr. Taft for an Idea and he 
says "Grod knows." 

They ask Mr. Bryan and he says, "A 
platform is as binding in the things it 
omits as it is in the things it contains," 
thereby calling attention to the princifdes 
he has thrown overboard. 

They ask Eugene V. Debs, the Socialist 
candidate for ftesident, and he says, " I 
stand for the coUective ownership of aU 
the tools of production and distribution 
that are collectively used — everything far 
the man who toils^ nothing for the man who 
does n't,*' 

There is an IDEA! 

It is the idea that, even in these des- 
perately hard times, has brought from 
the flattened pockets of impoverished 
American labor twenty thousand dollars 
with which to hire a special train to take 



Debs from the Atlantic to the Pacific on a 
speech-making tour. 

Think of the awful earnestness, the 
sublime sincerity of those poor toilers who, 
never looking in the bread-box, or con- 
sidering where the next dollar was com- 
ing from, made up this amount with their 
nickels and dimes ! 

Is there an Idea behind such splendid 
devotion as this, or is it only the product of 
a summer day's delusion? Where is its 
counterpart in modern American politics ? 
Among all the millions of voters in the 
other parties who have not this Idea what 
sign is there of such passionate, burning 
interest, such hax>ic self-denial ? On the 
very day that I write this, I read that in 
response to Mr. Bryan's appeal for funds, 
made six weeks ago to his six or seven 
million followers, he has received up to 
date, $19,000! 

Is there any indication that the Nebras- 
kan*s adherents feel the force of a genuine 
idea in their camp ? And how much do 
you think. Taft could raise among wage- 
workers and small farmers ? 

Our Idea is the one that has captured 
thirty millions of workingmen in its sweep 
around the earth, and is enroUing others 
as rapidly as it can travel. 

It is the Idea that shook an Old Age 
Pension Law out of the British Parlia- 
ment. It is the Idea that makes mon- 
archs toss on their pillows. It is the Idea 
that gives hope to the world. 

Yet, we who are again about to vote for 
Eugene V. Debs know he will not win, 
though we shall double the vote we gave 
him four years ago. 

But to the capitalist exploiters who may 
rejoice thereat, we have this to say: 

We are going to beat you if it take the 
full five hundred years that Brisbane talks 
aboiU, ^ 

We or our sons wiU rule this country 
when you and your corrupt, unjust gov- 
emment shall be but a pa^e in history. 

We are going to beat you because we are 
right and you are wrong. 

Allan L. Benson. 

ArdsUy, New X^?^^^eo^y^^^^v^ 
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THE PROGRESS and importance of 
the temperance wave, at present 
graduaUy extending all over the country, 
may be gauged by the large number of 
temperance bills introduced during the 
session of Congress just closed, and the 
careful consideration these bills received 
at the hands of our national l^islators. 
Less than a dozen years ago a temperance 
bill was likely to be laughed to scorn 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. For many years it was a standing 
joke to have the House pass some tem- 
perance measure, confident that the 
Senate would kill it, until the latter body 
finally got tired of that, and refused to 
carry out the program. Liquor was 
openly sold in the Capitol a few years 
ago, and to propose any restriction of 
the use of intoxicants was looked upon 
as an effort to curtail personal liberty, 
and the member of Congress who fath- 
ered such a bill was generally called a 
crank. 

All this has gradually been changed, 
until it seems as though the high-water 
mark must have been reached last 
session. Some sixty odd temperance 
measures were presented in the Senate 
and the House during the first session of 
the Sixtieth Congress, some in the shape 
of separate bills and others forming a part 
of lai^r bills. Many of them are on the 
same lines, and propose the same remedy; 
some of them are identical in language, 
while others are clearly impossible and 
not to be seriously considered. All are 
earnestly advocated by the men who 
introduced them, although not always 
prepared by them. The present agita- 
tion in Congress is, therefore, not a hot- 
house outgrowth of temperance societies, 
but a healthy effort to try to find some 
solution of a very tniblesome problem. 

The most talked of bill on the subject 
is the one popularly known as the 
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Littlefield bill, because it was introduced 
by Representative Littlefield, of Maine, 
and he fought it through the House last 
Congress. Last session several Senators 
also introduced, in the Senate, bills 
identical with the Littlefield one. There 
are something like twenty-five bills of the 
same general character, all seeking to 
place intoxicating liquors, shipped from 
one state into another, absolutely under 
the police powers of the state into which 
they are shipped, thus effectively stop- 
ping shipments of liquors from a **wet" 
state into ''dry** territory. While these 
twenty-five bills aim at the same thing, 
they vary greatly in language, each man 
striving, evidently, to make his bill con- 
stitutional and binding. Representative 
Acheson, of Pennsylvania, goes further 
than any one, and he has presented a 
bill, which provides that no intoxicating 
liquors shaU be transported from any 
state, territory or district of the United 
States into any other state, territory or 
district. 

The Littlefield bill was, however, the 
■one considered by the Judiciary Conmiit- 
tee of the House, while seven bills of 
a similar nature were considered by a 
sub-committee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Early in the hearings, tfa^s 
members of this sub-committee an- 
nounced that it was not within their 
province to consider the wisdom or the 
policy of prohibition, but that they were 
prepared to listen to arguments as to the 
constitutionality of the proposed legisla- 
tion. Arguments were, therefore, con- 
fined to questions of law, purely and 
simply, and the committee was in no 
way influenced by sentiment. The ques- 
tion ci allowing each state to regulate its 
own liquor traflSc was dwelt upon con- 
siderably, and appealed, with great force, 
to such able constitutional lawyers as 
Senator Knox, a^g,jm^^B«con, who^U 
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favor the rights of the states in the regu- 
lation of their own internal affairs, and 
in protecting themselves against viola- 
tions of their state laws. 

After listening to the arguments on 
both sides of the question. Senator Bacon 
drew up a bill, which is an amplification 
of the Littlefield bill, and which was 
supposed, by its framer, to meet all the 
requirements of the constitution of the 
United States. It provides: "That spir- 
itous, vinous, malt and intoxicating 
liquors of all kinds within the borders 
of any state, and also the regulation and 
control of the same in all particulars and 
to the fullest extent, are hereby declared 
to be within the lawful police powers of 
such state, and, subject to the limitations 
expressed in this act, to be in all respects 
as fully subject to the laws of such state 
wherever and whenever found within the 
territorial limits thereof, and from what- 
ever source they may come or be derived, 
as if produced therein, a»nd shall not be 
exempt therefrom by reason of being 
introduced in original packages or other- 
wise." This is a clear statement of the 
powers of a state to regulate the liquor 
business within its own borders, even 
though the liquor is sent from outside the 
state. 

The second section of this bill makes 
liquors shipped from one state into 
another a special class of interstate com- 
merce, subject to the regulatory powers 
of Congress. It also makes all such 
liquors subject, in all particulars and to 
the fullest extent, to the police powers 
of the state, upon arrival at the place of 
consignment, w^ithin the borders of the 
state, and before delivery to the con- 
signee. This section is somewhat dif- 
ferent from nearly all the other bills on 
the same subject. The Littlefield bill — 
and practically all the others — pro^^de 
that the interstate commerce character 
of all liquors shipped from one state to 
another shall terminate immediately upon 
their arrival within the boundary of the 
tate in which the place of destination is 
situated, and thus become subject to the 



police powers of the state as soon as 
the border line is crossed. 

Later Senator Bacon amended his 
bill, by striking out the first section, but 
retaining section two of his original bill, 
and adding to it several sections forbid- 
ding any railroad company, express 
company, or other carrier, or their agents, 
to collect the purchase price of liquors 
from any consignee, or to act in any 
capacity except that of carrier. Senator 
Bacon's bill also prohibits the consign- 
ment of liquors to any fictitious person. 

But even as amended this bill was not 
acceptable to a majority of the Senate 
Conunittee on the Judiciary, and the 
bill that was finally reported to the Senate, 
drawn by Senator Knox, has no reference 
whatever to the police powers of a state. 
It is a short bill of only three sections, 
and is intended to stop express com- 
panies and other carriers from acting 
as agents of liquor dealers ; from deliver- 
ing liquors to fictitious consignees, or 
from shipping any package containing 
liquor from one state to another, unless 
such package be so labeled on the outside 
cover as to plainly show the nature of its 
contents and the quantity contained 
therein. All of which was contained in 
the Bacon bill, in somewhat different 
language. 

The second group of bills in iiaport- 
ance, judging from the number introduced 
in Congress, is the one relating to the 
issuing of special tax receipts by the 
United States Internal Revenue Office. 
Of these bills there are twenty-five now 
before Congress, most of them providing 
simply that no such tax receipts — or 
United States liquor licenses, as they are 
commonly called — shall be issued in 
prohibition territory. (The law at pres- 
ent allows any one to secure a govern- 
ment license from the internal revenue 
officers of the United States, whether in 
"dry" or "wet" territory.) Such a bill 
as that might be seriously objected to 
because it is not general enough. Sen- 
ator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, and 
Representative Hill, of Connecticut, (by 
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request) have therefore ititroduced two 
bills very similar in effect and in language, 
which provide that no United States 
government tax receipt — or license — 
shall be issued to any fiirm or individual, 
until such person or firm shall first have 
secured a valid license to sell liquors 
from the state, county or municipality, 
where the liquor is to be sold. This bill 
would treat alike those who sell under a 
high license, and prohibition territory; 
in fact, would leave the question — ^as in 
the Bacon bill — absolutely within the 
regulation of each state. 

Of the other temperance bills, the one 
to stop the manufacture and sale of all 
intoxicating liquors in the District of 
Columbia, is of more than local interest. 
The prohibition people want some day 
to pass such a bill, because it would show 
to the rest of the country that the nation's 
law-makers favor prohibition. The moral 
effect on other localities would be great 
and fer reaching. But there is a very 
serious obstacle to the passage of this 
bill. Many members of Congress believe 
that the residents of the District of 
Columbia should be allowed to have 
more than a voice in determining such 
an important local issue as this, and 
should be given authority by Congress 
to vote on it. A bill on these lines has 
been introduced by Representative Lamb, 
of Virginia, which provides that all male 
citizens of the United States over twenty- 
one years of age, who have lived for at 
least six months within the District of 
Columbia, shall be permitted to vote 
for or against the proposition. With the 
fluctuating population of Washington, 
such an election might very likely cause 
endless trouble, and it is hardly probable 
that a bill of this kind can go through 
Congress. 

Bealizing the diflSculties, not to say 
impossibilities of securing any legislation 
on these lines for Washington, the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
have prepared a bill, which has been 
introduced by Senator Gallinger, of New 
Hampshire. This bill might be termed 



a model high-license measure, and it is 
understood it will be pushed next session 
of Congress. It provides for a wholesale 
license fee of $600 per annum and $1,600 
for a barroom license. Every applica- 
tion for a license must have the written 
permission of a majority of persons own- 
ing real estate and a majority of the resi- 
dents keeping house within the square 
in which it is desired to locate, and within 
the three other squares located nearest 
to such place of business. It also pro- 
vides that whenever a majority of the 
owners of real estate and of residents 
keeping house within any number of city 
squares shall file a petition with the 
excise board, praying that the sale or 
manufacturing of intoxicating liquors 
be prohibited within the squares de- 
scribed, said petition shall operate as a 
prohibition of the granting of any licenses 
within the said squares for three years. 
A license cannot be granted to any place, 
not even a hotel or club, within 1,000 
feet of a public school-house,, public park 
or playgrounds, any private school or any 
place of religious worship, nor to any 
place opposite a government reservation. 
The pitcher or bucket trade is also pro- 
hibited. 

Other bills prohibit the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in all buildings owned or 
controUed by the United States govern- 
ment, upon warships, in navy yards,! in 
parks, and, in fact, everywhere that the 
United States government has control. 
Mr. Sims, of Tennessee, has introduced 
a bill forbidding any mail route con- 
tractor from carrying intoxicating liquors, 
and there are bills to stop the salejof 
liquor in Alaska, upon Indian reserva- 
tions and in the Panama Canal zone. 
Representative Acheson, of Pennsylvania, 
has, however, the most radical bill in the 
lot. He proposes to forbid the trans- 
mission, through the United States mail, 
of any newspaper, circular, pamphlet, 
or publication of any kind containing 
an advertisement of any intoxicating 
liquors. 

The prohibition geoplj^. have ^dsc^ 
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drawn up and had introduced a consti- 
tutional amendment, prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale and importation of intoxi- 
cating liquors in the United States. At 
first glance this amendment looks like a 
very radical proposition, for, if passed 
by Congress and ratified by the neces- 
sary number of states, it would forever 
do away with intoxicating liquors in the 
United States. But, after all, the amend- 
ment simply would leave the entire ques- 
tion in the hands of the citizens of the 
various states, and would relieve Con- 
gress of all further temperance legisla- 
tion. It is reaUy another states' rights 
bill. 

As against this array of temperance 
bills, there are exactly three measures on 
the other side, and they all relate to the 
reestablishment of the army canteen. 
Two of these bills have been presented 
by Grermans, representatives Bartholdt 
and Kustermann. Mr. Parker, of New 
Jersey, has presented the third. Mr. 
Kustermann's bill provides only for the 
restoration of the canteen in the army, 
while Mr. Bartholdt's also includes sol- 
diers' homes. 

In studying the provisions of these 
various bills, it is noticeable that the most 
important ones — ^the one r^ulating inter- 
state traffic of liquors and the tax receipt 
bill — do not aim at any radical departure 
in legislation, but simply to r^ulate the 
evil of violations of state laws. The 
temperance advocates claim that the 
wholesale liquor men and the brewers 
are shipping their goods into prohibition 
territory, under the protection of inter- 
state commerce, and in direct violation of 
local laws. The state officers cannot 
seize this liquor in transit, because the 
courts have decided that goods shipped 
in such a way — ^from one state to another 
— are not subject to the police powers of 
the state into which they are shipped, 
until actually delivered to the consignee. 

The result has been that a state can 
enact laws forbidding its own citizens to 
do something within the borders of that 



state, while it cannot prevent citizens of 
other states violating these laws, under 
the protection of the interstate commerce 
law. The change advocated is that all 
liquors should become subject to the 
state laws as soon as the goods cross the 
border. This, to the layman, looks like 
a very small matter, but constitutional 
lawyers in the Senate and in the House 
are greatly divided as to the constitu- 
tionality of this change, and even the 
Bacon bill, which provides that the goods 
can be seized as soon as they reach the 
point of destination and bdFore actual 
delivery to the consignee, goes too far, 
according to a majority of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

Senator Knox, in his report to the 
Senate, reaches five conclusions, entirely 
different from Senator Bacon's argument. 
They are as follows: ** Interstate ship- 
ments are not completed until they reach 
the consignee; an interruption or inter- 
ference with interstate shipments before 
they reach the consignee constitutes a 
regulation of conmierce; regulating inter- 
state shipments is an exclusive function 
of Congress; Congress cannot delegate 
any part of its exclusive power to the 
states; and to remove the bar or impedi- 
ment of exclusive Federal power which 
shuts the states out of the Federal domain 
and thereby allows them to enter that 
domain is to permit or sanction a state 
law in violation of the Constitution and 
in effect to del^ate a Federal function 
to the states." 

In explaining the biU reported to the 
Senate, Senator Knox writes: "The 
principal cause of difficulty in restrict- 
ing the liquor traffic in the states pro- 
hibiting such traffic has been the misuse 
of the facilities furnished by railroad 
companies, express companies, and other 
common carriers in bringing in liquors 
from outside states, to be paid for on 
delivery. By the proposed substitute, 
if it be enacted into law, Congress will, 
under its constitutional authority, bring 
its powers to bear directly upon the 

common carriers prohibiting them from 
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acting as agents of the vendors of liquors 
in other states. Further, by requiring 
that all interstate shipments of liquors 
shaU be plainly marked as to their con- 
tents, the substitute hereby submitted 
will enable the several states to trace and 
to control the disposition and use of 
such liquors under their own police 
powers." 

The second bill in this class — ^prohibit- 
ing the issuing of a United States tax 
receipt to any one who cannot show a 
local license — ^is obviously a measure to 
stop violations of local or state r^ula- 
tions of the liquor business. It is a well- 
known fact that there are a great many 
more United States tax receipts than 
state licenses issued in a year, and the 
plain reason is that no one dares to seU 
liquors without a United States license, 
but many are willing to risk violations of 
local statutes. Every speakeasy in the 
country, every house of ill-fame, every 
club, no matter how disreputable, has a 
United States license, but does not, or 
cannot, secure a local license. The aim 
of this bill is, therefore, not to stop the 
issuing of United States licenses to l^it- 
imate dealers, but only to those who have 
no right to exist under the state laws, 
with the possible exception of legitimate 
clubs, many of which would not object 
to paying a license to the state. It is 
purely and simply a states' rights bill, 
and as such is advocated by the temper- 
ance people. 

These two bills — ^with the addition of 
the District of Columbia bill — ^were the 
ones that the leading temperance advo- 
cates decided to specially urge upon 
Congress the past session, and which 
they hope to pass in the near future. 
To select only two bills for action — or 
possibly three — is somewhat of a new 
departure in temperance work around the 
national Capitol, and there is also a 
noticeable change in another respect. 
Heretofore temperance advocates have 
never been able to agree. What one 
society wanted, another did not care for. 
There was no unanimity of action, nor 
was there the spirit of compromise 



that is now apparent. These reformers 
wanted all or nothing, and usually got 
nothing, for Senators and Representa- 
tives have notions of their own, and can- 
not be dictated to. Some of the bills 
urged could not be passed by Congress 
under the constitution. Now the men 
who are appearing before the committees 
of the two Houses are willing to listen to 
reason and to accept the best they can get, 
rather than get nothing at all. 

It is not to be presumed that the tem- 
perance people are having things their 
own way before Congress. Quite the 
contrary, for the liquor men, especiaUy the 
wholesalers and the brewers, realize that 
they have to fight for their lives. They 
have engaged the best legal talent avail- 
able to present their side, just as the 
temperance people have sent their best 
men to fight their cause, and both sides 
are spending their money freely in paying 
these men. The liquor men base their 
claims on the unconstitutionality of the 
two important bills, and fight the others 
on the theory that they are bad and 
useless. The bottle manufacturers and 
the labor unions, whose members are 
employed in the manufacture of liquors 
and beers, have also appeared before the 
committees, and presented their argu- 
ments. 

The organization known as the Ger- 
man-American Alliance,' composed of 
Germans from all over the country, has 
made a special appeal to Congress 
against all temperance measures, because, 
in their opinion, the restrictions imposed 
by these measures interfere with personal 
liberty. Every member of Congress has 
received resolutions from branches of 
this organization located in his own dis- 
trict, to be met by counter petitions from 
temperance societies, showing that these 
bills in no way interfere with the per- 
sonal habits of any man, but are simply 
intended to stop violations of local laws 
and regulations. They are not so worded 
as to prevent any man from following his 
own taste, but they are intended to make 
those engaged in the liquor business obey 
the laws of the states, and not evade them 
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with the assistance of the United States 
government. The bills in no wise at- 
tempt to regulate the habits of men. The 
position of the prohibition party can 
perhaps be best understood by quoting 
from a recent statement of Mr. O'Brien, 
in behalf of the Littlefield bill, before the 
Senate sub-committee. He said, in clos- 
ing his argument: "The German-Ameri- 
can Alliance contention must be made, if 
made at all, before the legislatures of the 
various states, and not before Congress 
or any committee of the Congress of the 
United States. There is where they 
must necessarily appear to protect what 
they consider their rights, and what 
undoubtedly are their rights. They have 
no grievance with the passage of this bill. 
It in no wise affects them. If a state 
attempts to pass a law that will affect 
their habits, that is the place for them to 
make their fight, and not before this 
committee." 

Efforts have also been made to enlist 
the aid of the labor unions, notably the 
American Federation of Labor, against 
temperance legislation, because such leg- 
islation would tend to injure industries 
that employ many men. While in some 
of the states these efforts have been suc- 
cessful, and state labor unions have 
declared against temperance legislation, 
the recent national convention of the 
Federation of Labor refused to go on 
record as against prohibition, and the 
subject was promptly dropped. One 
can readily see how those employed in 
the manufacturing of beers and liquors, 
in the raising of the ingredients that go 
to make them, and in the handling of the 
output must, of necessity, be opposed to 
legislation that is likely to throw them out 
of employment, but to show the ramifi- 
cations of this intricate subject, it is 
claimed that the cigar-makers of the 
country are against prohibition, because 
to shut up the saloons would tend to 
lessen the sale of cigars, the argument 
being that men who patronize the saloons 
will generally also smoke. 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate that this 
agitation came just before a Presidential 



election, when everybody plays politics 
in Washington, and members of Congress 
are more or less influenced by fear of 
defeat or hope of political success. At 
such a time every mave in the House has 
some political bearing, and every measure 
is carefully scrutinized as to its probable 
political effect. It was also pretty well 
known that Speaker Cannon did not want 
much legislation of a general character 
to go through the past session, and no 
doubt these temperance bills came under 
that head. Still, there are many who 
believe that it would have been a wise 
move, politically, to allow some of these 
measures to become laws, for the wave 
of prohibition is a growing one, and not 
confinted to any particular section of the 
country, though more apparent just 
now in the South and in the West than 
in the East. 

While, therefore, none of these bills 
has actually become a law, the two most 
important ones — the interstate commerce 
bill and the government license bill — are 
in such shape that they are almost sure 
of getting attention at the next session of 
Congress, unless the bill introduced the 
last week of the session, providing for a 
commission of five senators and five 
members of the House to investigate the 
whole subject, is pushed through Con- 
gress. Such a commission would prob- 
ably spend two years investigating, and 
in the meantime all legislation on the 
subject by Congress would be post- 
poned. 

The leaders in the Prohibition party 
declare that they will have something to 
say about the outcome of the Presidential 
campaign this fall, and will endeavor to 
show their full strength. If they carry 
out their present program, it may come 
to pass that temperance, prohibition, 
high license and all the ramifications of 
the liquor question will become a burning 
campaign issue this fall. Stranger things 
than tlmt have happened, and political 
campaigns have been won or lost on less 
important issues than that. 

Tf ashington, D. C. ^ 
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By William Thum. 



NO ATTEMPT is here made to show 
whether or not the Single Tax plan 
is better than our present plan of taxa- 
tion, nor is any attempt made to show 
whether it would be ui^air to those who 
have accumulated property and adjusted 
their investments under the present sys- 
tem of taxation if this system were to be 
replaced by the Single Tax System. 
However, it can hardly be denied that 
Henry George's Single Tax idea is com- 
manding respectful consideration of a 
slowly increasing number of thoughtful, 
fair-minded men. 

There are many who would be inter- 
ested in having men that are fully con- 
versant with the details and the principles 
of taxation discuss the question as to 
whether it would be practicable for a 
county and any cities that might be 
within its borders to introduce Single Tax 
in annual instalments. Would it not be 
feasible to combine the two systems of 
taxation during a transition period of 
possibly twenty years' duration ? , Let us 
imagine such a dual system of taxation. 
One part of this dual system, let us say, 
requires that assessments be made on 
personal property, on land, and on struc- 
tural and agricultural improvements on 
the land, and that the tax on each taxable 
unit be calculated by the methods now 
employed, with the exception that for the 
first year of the twenty-year period, only 
nineteen-twentieths of the amount so cal- 
culated for each unit be charged against 
that unit as a part of the annual tax. 

The other part of the dual system is the 
Single Tax part and this requires that the 
taxable units of land be taken at the valu- 
ations fixed by the assessors for the fore- 
going calculations, and that one-twentieth 
ol the entire amount to be levied as taxes 
for the fijst year of the transition period be 
apportioned between the various taxable 
units of land on the basis of these valua- 



tions. The amount of tax so appor- 
tioned to any certain land-unit is charged 
against the unit as the remainder of the 
annual tax thereon. 

For the first year of the twenty, each 
taxable unit of personal property and of 
improvements pertaining to land is taxed 
an amount that is equal to nineteen- 
twentieths of what it would have been if 
our present system alone were used. 
Each taxable unit of land is taxed not 
only nineteen-twentieths of what the 
present system would demand, but in 
addition is taxed its proportion of the 
one-twentieth of the entire general tax. 
By entire general tax is here meant the 
sum total of taxes on personal property, 
real property, and the improvement. 
The term, however, does not cover special 
taxes which may or may not have to be 
maintained as at present. For the second 
year of the transition period the taxes are 
calculated on a basis of eighteen-twenti- 
eths according to the present system, and 
two-twentieths according to the Single 
Tax system. Should this rate of change 
from the present tax system to the Single 
Tax system be continued for twenty 
years, the latter system would, ol course, 
be in full operation. If land values 
become lower, the tax rate would neces- 
sarily rise relatively with the lowering of 
the selling price of the land independent 
of the improvements. On an average, 
however, the rate of the tax in relation to 
the combined income from both the land 
and the improvements thei-eon would not 
be increased; a greater share of the 
burden would simply be shifted upon 
unimproved land. 

Such a slow transition from one system 
to the other could work no unjust hard- 
ship on present investors in land, although 
it would to some degree check speculative 
profits. 

If we understand the Single Tax theory 
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correctly, and if this theory is true, a plan 
as above outlined would by slow degrees 
lower the price of land or at least retard 
the advance in price, and the results 
anticipated by Mr. George would perhaps 
be accomplished in l^e degrees until 
in twenty years we might see a full realiza- 
tion of his predictions. 

After ten years of trial of this dual 
system, the benefits of Single Tax, if sub- 
stantial benefits accrue, would become 
apparent. In this event other communi- 
ties might inaugurate some plan based on 
the experience thus gained, and introduce 
such modifications of Single Tax as 
might by that time seem wke. It would 
have been marvelous indeed if any man a 
generation ago, could have outlined a 
taxing system which at this time could 
not be improved by some addition or 
change. It may appear after due trial 
that the best results can be accomplished 
by a continuance of the dual system as 
developed to a certain stage. It may also 
appear that the relative proportion of 
taxes to be raised by each part of the dual 
system must be varied in different sections 
of the country in order to meet the needs 
of those sections. It seems apparent, 
however, that the nearer we approach an 
equitable distribution of the products of 
labor, the more feasible Single Tax will 
become, and Single Tax, it ia claimed, 
will further this equitable distribution. 

There are reasons of a practical nature 
why Single Tax, if adopted, should be 
introduced by degrees: 

If introduced by degrees, the opposi- 
tion will be less. 

The change from city to country life, 
and from farm-laborer to farm-proprietor 
would in any event be gradual. 

Even if Single Tax were introduced in 
full operation and the taxes stopped on 



structural and land improvements and 
business enterprise, the general public 
would nevertheless be given the benefit 
only by degrees. 

U the change were made gradually, 
bona fide investors who merely wanted a 
safe place to put their earnings and who 
were led to put them into land by reason 
of existing tax conditions, would have less 
cause to complain. 

This gradual introduction, would, as 
previously suggested, give the public a 
good opportunity to discover any defects 
in Sin^e Tax, and would give sufficient 
time to remrfy these defects. This 
opportunity would also win the condi- 
tional confidence of those who cannot yet 
make up their minds that Single Tax is 
altogether feasible. 

Although it may hasten the good result^ 
Single Tax alone cannot adjust industrial 
opportunity and industrial reward equit- 
ably. At best this reward and opportun- 
ity can be made more fair only by degrees ; 
and only a little in advance of the degree 
that they are made more fair, may it 
become feasible and wise to relieve per- 
sonal property, improvements, and busi- 
ness enterprise from taxation. 

To introduce Sin^e Tax gradually 
would lessen the risk dF any possible finan- 
cial disturbance and industrial stagnation 
such as might follow a sudden and 
decided change in our taxing system. 

In trying to establish a permanent 
reform, the length of time allowed, even 
if twenty or more years, is of little import- 
ance as compared with the importance of 
the question as to which is the best way to 
accomplish the reform. * The greatest 
good in our reforms is that good which 
accrues to future generations. 

William Thum. 

Pasadena^ Col. 
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THE IDEAL GOVERNMENT OF THE CAPITAL OF VER- 
MONT UNDER DIRECT-LEGISLATION. 

By C. a. G. Jackson. 



NEW ENGLAND'S town meetings, 
where every citizen has voice and 
vote in directing the affairs of his town, 
afford one of the best illustrations of the 
workings of direct-legislation, and the 
manner in which New England towns in 
general have been governed for two cen- 
turies is evidence of the desirability of 
this kind of government 

As the increase of population conse- 
quent on the development of industries or 
other causes has semed to make it desir- 
able that some towns, or parts of towns 
should have certain rights and privileges 
that can best be secured by a special 
charter they have been incorporated as 
cities, and often the results have not been 
satisfactory, since the governing power 
was taken from the people and placed in 
the hands of a small governing body. For 
this reason the town system of government 
is still retained by some large New Eng- 
land municipalities that might properly 
be incorporated as cities. 

There are certain advantages in a city 
government and certain other advantages 
in the old town government, and a system 
combining the two would be almost ideal. 
Such a system has been devised and has 
been working satisfactorily in Montpelier, 
the capital of Vermont, for fourteen years. 

There are six wards in the city, each of 
which elects an alderman, and these, with 
the mayor, constitute the governing power. 
Voting at the annual city meeting in 
March is not conducted in the various 
wards, as in most cities. All the voters 
assemble at the city hall, and a separate 
booth is set aside for each ward. The 
warning is like that for an old-fashioned 
town meeting. When the officers have 
been elected the city business is taken up, 
policies are discussed and debated, appro- 
priations are questioned and defended; 



every citizen has a voice, and when every 
one has been heard a vote is taken, by 
-ballot or otherwise as the voters direct. 

Thus all the city's business is in the 
hands of the voters themselves, and they 
must bear the responsibility for any mis- 
government or mistake. The mayor and 
aldermen are only executive officers to 
whom are left the direction of details. 

In the event of any unusual matter 
arising during the year a special meeting 
is called and the voters have an oppor- 
tunity to express their sentiments, and by 
this expression the city council is guided. 
The voters not only elect their own officers 
but they fix the tax rate, decide on public 
improvements and pass on. all special 
appropriations. 

The results are satisfactory. The city 
has a splendid system of water-works, 
macadamized streets, concrete sidewalks, 
one of the best school systems in the state, 
a low tax rate, a decreasing debt and 
efficient public servants. 

The school board, composed of some of 
the most competent men in the city, serves 
withou t compensation ; the mayor receives 
$300 a year, and each alderman $150, an 
amount that will not pay for the time they 
actually spend at their r^ular meetings. 
For several years the mayor and alder- 
men served without pay, but the charter 
was amended to give them the compensa- 
tion stated. In spite of the smaU salaries 
good men have been willing to accept 
office, and there has never been a sus- 
picion of scandal in the city government 

Since the city charter was granted there 
have been numerous and heavy extra 
expenses, such as erecting new bridges 
over the Winooski, replacing bridges and 
repairing streets injured by floods and 
freshets, the Dewey day cdebration 
(Admiral Dewey being a native of the 
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city). Senator Morrill's funeral, the cen- 
tennial celebration in 1905, yet the tax 
rate has been kept at $1.50 on $1,000, 
much less than the average in the state, 
and no public interest has been neglected. 
Not all the credit can be given to the 
system of government; a part must be 
reserved for the non-partisan methods 
that prevail. No party caucuses are held 
and no party nominations are made. A 
citizens' caucus nominates mayor, listers 
and other oflScers without regard to "their 
party affiliations, and similar caucuses in 
the wards nominate candidates for alder- 
man and school commissioner. Although 
the city has a large Republican majoritj' 



two of its mayors have been Democrats, 
nominated by the citizens' caucus, and 
the Democrats have always had a repre- 
sentation on the board of aldermen larger 
than their proportionate vote would 
entitle them to. Fitness is the sole con- 
sideration in making nominations. When 
men are chosen for that qualification 
alone and set to work under the system of 
government that prevails there, the man- 
agement of municipal affairs is as nearly 
ideal as can be expected in a New England 
town, and the results furnish a strong 
endorsement of direct-l^islation. 

C. A. G. Jackson. 
McnUpelier, Vermont. 
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ROBERT BROWNING'S "RABBI BEN EZRA/' 



IN "SAUL" Browning sang as have few 
bards of the joy of life. In " Prospice '* he 
sounds the exultant note in the face of death. 
But it is in "Rabbi Ben Ezra " that we have 
one of the most splendid pictures of the worth 
of life known to literature. It is a poem 
instinct with lofty philosophic thought, a 
psychical monologue in which the seer and 
sage speaks as one of the illuminated who has 
dwelt on the heights, and as the scholar whose 
long life and deep research have given him the 
experience that warrants his speaking with 
authority. 

II. 

In order properly to understand this noble 
mondogue, which is justly considered one of 
the greatest short religious poems in our lan- 
guage, it is important to bear in mind certain 
facts. 

Rabbi Ben Ezra was a real personage, a 
great Hebrew scholar and philosopher. He 
was born in Toledo, Spain, about 1090, but 



most of his life was spent in Italy and England. 
He died in 1168. He was famed as a philos- 
opher, astronomer, poet, grammarian and 
commentator. He taught that the real or 
essential life of man was the spiritual essence 
or soul. It is in our spiritual nature that we 
find our superiority to the lower animab. 

This learned Hebrew sage had his disciples 
or students who loved to commune with him 
and drink wisdom from his rich, ripe experi- 
ence and profound intellectual and intuitive 
insight. They were not, in the nature of the 
case, idle, frivolous or dissipated young men. 
Such would have fled from the presence of the 
great spiritually illuminated sage as bats fly 
from the light of day. On the contrary, they 
were high-minded, fine normal youths, and it 
should be observed that in comparing youth 
and age, in the early part of this poem, the 
venerable philosopher speaks only of sane, 
healthy or normal youth untainted by animal- 
ism or degradation. 

The caning lines of the poem suggest a fact 
that it is well to keep in mind as we consider 
the lines. Some loved disciple or young 
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friend of the Rabbi has expressed the regret 
that he should be growing old. The friends 
of his youth are dying on every hand. The 
snow of age has powdered his brow and beard. 
He is slowly descending toward the valley. 
And the old man, after gazing a moment on 
his loved young friend, while a beatific smile 
illumines his countenance, places his arm 
around the youth and leads him to a marble 
seat beneath a flowering and fruited orange 
tree, or, perchance, the shade of a centur}'-old 
olive: and as they seat themselves the Rabbi 
thus replies to his friend : 

***Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be. 

The last of life for which the first was made : 
Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, "A whole I planned. 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor 
be afraid!"'" 

This stanza states the ripe conviction of the 
sage. It is the master thought which he 
endeavors to prove to his friend. The inabil- 
ity of inexperienced youth to appreciate in a 
great or true way the deeper things of life, its 
immaturity of judgment, its lack of confidence 
bom of ignorance, its sighing for the impos- 
sible, its want of a deep, unshakable faith or 
trust which later glows with Grail-like bril- 
liance in the heart of the true philosopher — 
these things render youth, even at its best, far 
less perfect or rich in power and capacity for 
enjoyment than full-orbed manhood in the 
rich beauty of age. Onlyf after one has trav- 
eled far on the way, life becomes rich and 
meaningful; and therefore it b not in the raw 
and callow youth but in the rounded maturity 
of advancing years that the deepest and purest 
joy and most profound content are to be 
found. These are the major thoughts sug- 
gested in the opening lines. 

"Not that, amaasing flowers. 
Youth signed, 'Which rose make ours, 

Whidi lily leave and then as best recall ?' 
Not that, admiring stars. 
It yearned, 'Nor Jove, nor Mars; 

Mine be some figured flame which blends, tran- 

, scends them lull' 

''Not for such hopes and fears 
Annulling youth s brief vears. 

Do I remonstrate: foUy wide the mark! 
Rather I prize the doubt 
Low kinds exist without. 
Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a 
spark." 

Concision marks the writing of Browning. 



Often a single line or a phrase is thrown out to 
form a mental image that most writers would 
require a page to present. In this manner in 
the above two stanzas youth is pictured — ^the 
youth, of the clean-minded, normal young 
man or woman. In the first place, youth is a 
time for the searching for and possessing of 
the beautiful, a time of dreaming. Its eyes are 
on the flower-decked fields or the star-jeweled 
sky. This, however, is not the phase pre- 
sented by youth upon which the Rabbi desires 
to touch, but rather the doubt and indecision 
that mark this period; the hesitancy even in 
the midst of flowers, the vain longing for the 
impossible, the impatience to have at once that 
which comes only with time and toil, the 
spurning of the little things that are the steps 
that lead to the heights, because the duty that 
lies nearest b not the great thing to which it 
aspires. The picture presented is of indeci- 
sion and unsatisfied yearnings due to hope and 
fear born of immaturity of will and thought, 
or to ignorance. And this condition often 
annuls or renders futile, as it were, some of 
youth's brief but precious years. 

Yet, lest the friend imagine he is remon- 
strating against or condemning youth, the 
sage hastens to disclaim any such purpose. 
Indeed, he does not condemn the doubt that 
annuls "youth's brief years"; for that doubt 
is the prophecy of a faith that is to come. 
Where there is doubt there is life and potential 
growth. From the doubt and the dream, the 
pondering and the aspiration, man moves horn 
the brute plane Godward. The "finished and 
finite clod " is " untroubled by a spark." This 
thought of the worth of doubt because of its 
promise or what it leads to, suggests a great 
truth which the venerable master wishes to 
impress on the plastic mind of his young 
friend. Doubt stirs the stagnant waters of 
ignorance and leads to inquiry, to investiga- 
tion — the search for truth. It speaks of some- 
thing resident in man unknown to the brute. 

So after his manner, the Rabbi with the 
serene smile of perfect faith lighting his brow, 
proceeds to emphasize a lesson he would have 
his disciple take to heart. Man is not the 
creature of an hour, satisfied with a full stom- 
ach and desiring nothing beyond the fleshly 
gratifications of sensuous appeals and desires. 
If he reached for nothing beyond this, death 
would mark his end. The "crop-full bird," 
"the maw-crammed beast," seeks for naught 
else and is untroubled by doubt, dream or 
aspiration. Not so with man. ^ ^ 
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•*Poor vaunt of life indeed. 
Were man but formed to feed 

On joy, to solely seek and 6nd and feast; 
Such feasting ended, then 
As sure an end to men : 

Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the 
maw-crammed oeast ?" 

In bold contrast with the profound satisfac- 
tion of the "crop-full bird** and "the maw- 
crammed beast," the Rabbi sees man, the 
creature of doubt and dream, the aspiring soul, 
who after seeing the \ision sets to work to 
realize it. Man is not, beast-like, satisfied 
with ministering to his own wants. He pro- 
vides for others. As the Father of Light, Love 
and Life is a provider, so also man, in his 
small and finite way seeks to provide. More 
than this, in striving to think God's thoughts 
after Him, he is led to create things beautiful, 
helpful and needful. Henc^ we find the. 
Rabbi exclaiming: . 

"'Rejoice we are allied 
To that which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive! 
A spark distwhs our clod; 
Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of his tribes that take, I must 
beUeve.'" 

It is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Love is of God, and love manifests itself by 
tirelessly outreaching in helpful ways. The 
spirit that gives to aid the needy, little recking 
of self, speaks of the presence of that spark of 
Divinity that "disturbs our clod*' and proves 
our near relationship to God, our high heritage 
as children of the Infinite, created in the image 
and likeness of Deity. 

Perhaps at this juncture the young man 
propounds a question born of one of those 
doubts that beset youth, or it may be that the 
philosopher is now reminded of questions 
asked at other times when other subjects were 
in hand and it was not possible to take time to 
reply. If man is a child of God, so infinitely 
above the care-free bird and beast, why is he 
buflFeted at every turn? The implied ques- 
tion which is next met had peculiar signifi- 
cance for the Hebrews, for from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem the Jews had been wan- 
derers and outcasts, put upon, often mal- 
treated, and persecuted from city to city and 
nation to nation throughout Christendom. 
Doubtless many of his young friends had fre- 
quently bitterly complained of the hard lot of 
the Chosen People. But he as a student of 



history, a philosopher and a seer, gifted with 
interior vision, knew that one of the greatest 
perils that can beset men or nations is the 
primrose path of dalliance, the condition that 
favors ease, luxury and gratification of sensu- 
ous life. The story of Israel, no less than that 
of Egypt, Chaldea, Greece and Rome, bore 
melancholy testimony to the fact that with 
great wealth and luxury came the forgetting 
of God, the turning from the star to embrace 
the clod, the absorption in the fleeting things 
of sense rather than the yielding to the com- 
pulsion of moral idealism; and then came, as 
surely as night succeeds day, moral enerva- 
tion and the dominance of animalism, fol- 
lowed by national decay and death. 

And what is true of nations is true of individ- 
uals. Moreover, in life man is given a large 
measure of freedom. He can choose to do 
right or wrong, but if he elects to transgress 
the law, he suffers until he learns by experi- 
ence that only by conformity to the higher 
ethics or the recognition and acceptance of the 
eternal moral verities, can victorious peace and 
joy unalloyed be achieved. Finally he learns 
through experience that every new birth is 
accomplished by pangs. Growing pains assail 
the developing nature. 

It is hard to discard long-cherished ideas 
that have been accepted as truths, even when 
the broadened vision renders the old concepts 
no longer tenable. The climbing of the 
mountain requires far more fatiguing exertion 
than traversing the broad and fertile valley at 
its base. Yet he who would enjoy the wider 
vision must undergo the fatigue of the difficult 
ascent. Such are some of the things sug- 
gested by the Rabbi's words : 

"'Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth's smoothness rough. 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap tne strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe!*" 

It is the high prerogative of man that he can 
and oftentimes does derive spiritual or real 
gain from material loss. The last lines of the 
above express one of the most inspiring 
thoughts of the p^oem — a thought very precious 
to Browning, as is shown by the fact that he 
constantly expresses the idea in varjing words. 
He would have us all morally courageous, 
daring and fearless in a spiritual sense. Then 
we need dread little. Even our failures to 
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reach the high mark to which we aspire wiU 
not prove real defeats: 

*For thence — ^a paradox 
Which ccHuforts while it mocks — 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail : 
What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me : 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink i* 
the scale." 

Dr. Gerhardt C. Mars in hi^ masterly work, 
An Interpretation of Lije, says: 

"The consciousness of defeat has in it the 
promise of triumph. The mind that has 
become aware of error and limitation has of 
necessity already conceived the possibility of 
truth and freedom, in which there is no error 
and restriction, but knowledge of .totality and 
reality. It is toward a comprehensive ideal 
knowledge of the truth that i!nan stubbornly 
bends his most earnest effort, with as much 
fervor as the saint who yearns for the vision of 
God. The scientist and philosopher pursue 
the truth. Like errant knights amidst priva- 
tion and struggle, they follow the gleam in 
search of some Holy Grail the sight of which 
will banish all error and doubt and fill the 
mind with healing light." 

In the next six stanzas the soul and body in 
their various relationships command the 
attention of the master. Here, in true Brown- 
ingesque manner, various phases of the ques- 
tion, that have been the subjegts of thought 
and oftentimes of discussion with his friends 
and disciples, are successively touched upon. 
The passing from one view of the grave ques- 
tion to another is so marked as to suggest the 
idea that his young friend may have inter- 
posed a question from time to time. In the 
following stanza the Rabbi sets forth the 
supreme truth that must be learned by all 
persons who would possess the key to the 
Kingdom of Life and rise above the mere 
exbtence that marks the brute. 

"'What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh has soul to suit, 
Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want 
play? 
To man, propose this test — 
Thy body at its best. 

How far can that project thy soul on its lone 
way?'" 

Yet lest his friend infer that he would have 
him despise the body, as did many of the 
Christian ascetics of the age who mortified and 
even lacerated their flesh and treated it as if it 
were a thing vile and evil, the Babbi hastens to 



point out that the God-given body, dowered 
with sight, hearing and other senses, enables 
the soul to take cognizance of the wonderful 
works of God throughout the universe, of the 
power and perfection everywhere present. 
Its senses are channels or avenues for enlight- 
enment of the brain, awakening the power 
born of wisdom or understanding, that renders 
possible the spiritual apprehension or realiza- 
tion of the perfection and completeness of 
God's whole design comprehending power and 
love — a plan which when it dawns on the brain 
exalts man and makes him feel his real nature, 
his kinship with God, and fills him with rever- 
ence and trust for the Divine Architect and 
Creator of all. Such is the thought given in 
these lines : 

"Yet gifts should prove their use: 
I own the Past profuse 

Of power each side, perfection every turn : 
Eyes, ears took in their dole, 
Brain treasured up the whole; 
Should not the heart beat once, *How good to 
Uve and learn?' 

"Not once beat, 'Praise be thine! 
I see the whole design, 

I, who saw power, see now Love perfect, too : 
Perfect I call thy plan : 
Thanks that I was a man! 
Maker, remake, complete — I trust what thou 
shalt do!'" 

The philosopher has advanced far enough 
to see the deeper meaning of life, to know that 
"all 's loye, yet all *s law." He has perfect 
trust in the Divine Mind ; but in looking forth 
on life he notes the vast army of young people 
who are blind to the august truth of being, 
deaf to the call of the soul. To them the 
seduction of the flesh is greater than the lure 
of the spirit. They not only lack the wisdom 
of experience and suffer from the indecision 
of youth, but they have been snared by the 
Venus>fc\rorld, with the soul sleeping in the 
" rose-mesh *' of the flesh. They drift through 
the most precious years of life and undergo 
the hard penalty and suffer the bitter conse- 
quences which follow grave mistakes, before 
their soul "yearns for rest," before the film 
falls from their eyes. And seeing all this 
waste of life's finer energies leads the sage to 
lament that some light of the spirit should not 
early fall on life's pathway, so as to overmatch 
"those manifold possessions of the brute" 
which draw the soul earthward. In life, and 
especiaUy to the young, it often seems that the 
path of duty and virtue is strewn with shard«^ 
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and fringed with thorns, while the paths of 
sensuous indulgence are carpeted with flowers. 
It is often not until after long and bitter lessons 
in life's school of experience have been learned 
that youth comes to see that its early concepts 
were illusionary and unreal. This thought, it 
seems, is in the Rabbi's mind, as following his 
invocation to God to mold his life, he con- 
tinues : 

***For pleasant is this flesh; 
Our soul, in its rose-mesh 

Pulled over to the earth, still yearns for rest : 
Would we some prize mi^ht hold 
To match those manifold 
Possessions of the brute — ^gain most, as we did 
best!'" 

Next he reverts to the idea of the soul that 
has gained dominion over the flesh but which 
is inclined to regard the latter as an evil rather 
than a potential blessing and aid. To such 
persons who understand that the test of the 
body is found in its power to further the soul 
"on iU lone way,^* the poet says: 

"Let us not always say, 
* Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the 
whole!* 
As the bird wings and sings. 
Let us cry, *A11 good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than 
flesh helps soul!**' 

He who understands the right relation of 
life and has a firm grasp on his will, finds his 
spirit thrilling in accord with these inspiring 
lines. The Rabbi has progressed ftir on the 
way of life. He has learned from experience 
the wisdom which youth is ignorant of, and 
hence he summons age 

"To ffrant youth's heritage. 

Life's struggle having so far reached its tenn." 

He is near enough to the end of the pilgrimage 
to feel that when the hour for his promotion 
comes, 

"Thence shall I pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute; a God though in 
the genn. 

*'*And I shall thereupon 
Take rest, ere I be gone 

■ Once more on my adventure brave and new: 
Fearless and unperplexed. 
When I wage battle next. 
What weapons to select, what armor to indue.* '* 

These lines voice the conviction that this life 
is but one of a series ; that after it is over, comes 



another battle in which the victcnries and 
achievements of to-day will teU in favor of the 
individual during his next adventurous career. 

This idea of life being but one of a series is a 
favorite thought with Browning. He recurs 
to it very often in his poems, and it is interest- 
ing to note that it was a conviction entertained 
not only by Browning, who was the greatest 
philosophical poet of the Victorian Age, but 
also by the most illustrious French poet of the 
last century, Victor Hugo, and by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the greatest ethical philos- 
opher of the New World. In speaking of 
death or the great transition, Victor Hugo said • 

"I am like a forest which has been more 
than once cut down. The new shoots are 
stronger and livelier than ever. I am rising, 
I know, towards the sky. T^fie sunshine is on 
my head. The earth gives me its generous 
sap, but heaven lights me with the reflection 
of unknown worlds. 

"When I go down to the grave I cai. say, 
like many others, *I have finished my day's 
work*; but I cannot say, *I have finished my 
life.' My day's work will begin the next morn- 
ing. The tomb is not a blind aUey; it is a 
thoroughfare. It closes in the twilight to 
open with the dawn. 

"My work is only begun; I yearn for it to 
become higher and nobler. . . . Let me rise 
superior to the perils, the passions, the agonies 
that age after age may be before me, and who 
shall say whether I may not rise to the council 
chamber of that Supreme Ruler who controls 
all, and whom we own as God." 

Emerson in his " Essay on Experience " says : 

"Wliere do we find ourselves ? In a series 
of which we do not know the extremes and 
believe that it has none. We wake and find 
ourselves on a stair; there are stairs below us 
which we seem to have ascended; there are 
stairs above us, many a one, which go upward 
and out of sight. But the Genius which, 
according to the old belief, stands at the door 
by which we enter ftnd gives us the lethe to 
drink, that we may teU no tales, mixed the cup 
too strongly, and we cannot shake aS the 
lethargy now at noonday." 

Again, in "The Sphinx," he says in speak- 
ing of our life: 

*'Out of sleeping a waking, 
Out of wakmg a sleep; 
life death overtaking; • 
Deep underneath deep." 

And still again: 
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"To vision iMt)founder, 

Man's spirit must dive; 
His aye-rolling orb 

At no goal will arrive; 
Tbe heavens that now draw him 

With sweetness untold, 
Once found, for new heavens 

He spurneth the old." 

The Rabbi divides life into youth and age. 
He is descending toward the neutral zone of 
age, but is not yet old. Hence he says: 

"* Youth ended, I shall try 
My gain or loss thereby; 

Leave the fire ashes, what smrvives is gold : 
And I shall wei^h the same. 
Give life its praise or blame : 

Youn^, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being 

While the fires of youth are blazing he can- 
not take the gold from the dross ; when he is in 
the front of the fray he cannot be judicial, see 
clearly, judge calmly or wisely in meting out 
praise or blame. In. youth all lay in dispute 
but when he enters the gray zone of age he 
shall know. And then, to impress his thought ; 
he employs a striking and suggestive illustra- 
tion from nature: 

" * For note, when evening shuts, 
A certain moment cuts 

. The deed off, calls the glory from the gray : 
A whisper from the west 
Shoots— "Add thb to the rest, 

Take it and try its worth: here dies another 
day."/" 

Who has not gazed on the splendor of sun- 
set, beholding a sea of glory that rivaled the 
gorgeous outburst of autumn, ere the leaves 
fall and the gray gains on the gold and crimson. 
Suddenly, while the eye has been feasting on 
the glory of cloud and sky, the splendor fades 
almost as by magic, and where was purple and 
orange and gold and flaming scarlet, now is 
faint pink, flushing gray masses ; and then all 
is gray. We are in the midst of the quiet twi- 
Jight hour; a time to be added to the rest — the 
moment of silence and re very worth often all 
the turmoil of the day to the contemplative 
soul; the silent hour, that marks the death of 
another day. 

The Rabbi applies the illustration to age. 
Age is the neutral zone before the transition 
that is to mark the next pilgrimage. It is 
the waiting time after the "certain moment" 
that "cuts the deed off, calls the glory from 
the gray." It is the time when the soul, still 
in this life, is lifted above the strife and is 
enabled to discern, compare and pronounce 
the verdict. 



"So, stUl within thi« ^^'e, 
Though lifted o'er its^strife, 

Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last, 
'This rage was right :* the main, 
That acquiescence \Tiin : 

The Future I may face now I have proved the 
Past.*" 

Reverting again to youth, the Rabbi says: 

**For more is not reserved 

To man, with soul just nerved 

To act to-morrow what he learns to-day : 
Here, wcMrk enough to watch 
The Master work, and catch 

Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool'^ 
true play." 

When we are hard at work in the exacting 
school of experience, the most we can do is to 
watch for hints and learn from the Master, and 
then carry into effect what we learn. 

"As it was better, youth 

Should strive, through acts uncouth. 
Toward making, than repose on aught found 
made : 
So, better, age, exempt 
From strife, should Imow, than tempt 

Further. Thou waitest age : wait death nor be 
afraid!" 

Here we are again brought face to face with 
a direct comparison between youth— the 
active, often blundering and indecisive but 
learning period of youth, and the repose of 
age. Age! Ah! that is the hour of serene 
repose, of calm judgment, of clear vision based 
on experience, which lifts the wise old man 
above the wrangling, j[angliiig and shallow 
sophistries that mark youth. And speaking 
of youth reminds the sage of the bitter conten- 
tions and loud disputes which in early days 
vexed the judicious when shallow and opin- 
ionated youth with shrill voice contended not 
w^ith reason and argument, but with^^much 
noise against great ideas, philosophic concepts 
and opinions that were held by the niore 
thoughtful few. In the warfare of youth i the 
many often go with the more shallow- and 
superficial. Often the work that may be the 
result of injustice or the fruit of oppression . 
and iniquity wi/is applause from those who 
never weigh the thought4ife, the aspirations 
and motives that are the well-spring of charac- 
ter. . 

"Enough now, if the Right 
And Good and Infinite 

Be named here, as thou callest thy hand thin^ 

O^Tl, 

With knowledge absolute, 
. Subject to no dispute 

From fools that crowded youth, nor let thee feel 
alone. uigitizea Dy -^JXJKjpLwL 
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"Be there, for once and all, 
Severed great minds from small. 

Announced to each his station in the Pastl 
Was I, the world arrugned, 
Were they, my soul diraained. 
Right ? Let age speak the truth and give us 
peace at last? 

"Now, who shall arbitrate? 
Ten men love what I hate, 

Shim what I follow, slight what I receive; 
Ten, who in ears and eyes 
Match me: we all surmise. 
They this thing, and I that: whom shall my 
soul believe? 

"Not on the vulgar mass 

Called *work,' must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the 
price; 
' O'er which, from level stand. 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in 
a trice." 

While over against this false valuation based 
on externals, on shallow, plausible sophistries 
or mere effects that may be the fruit of wrongs 
and injustice, the sa^ places the things w^hicli 
make for soul growth or decay, life or death. 
All the high instincts which, even if immature, 
press upward; all the aspirations that bore 
the spirit aloft, even if on wavering wings; all 
noble thoughts, fancies, dreams and the great 
reaching of the spirit for the heights; the 
"Love of the Best" — all, all these things count 
with God, who as a potter is silently shaping 
the pitcher or goblet in the school of experience, 
on the wheel of time. 

"But all the world*s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 

So parsed in making up the main account; 
All instincts immature, 
Allpurposes unsure, 
Tnat weighed not as his work, yet swelled the 
man's account: 

"Thoughts hs^y to be packed 
Into a narrow act. 
Fancies that broke through language and 
escaped; 
All 1 could never be. 
All men ignored in me. 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped." 

The suggestion of the wheel calls forth 
another mental picture in the luxuriant imag- 
ination of the Hebrew sage. From time 
immemorial the society-lo\ing Orientals in 
the land of the vine and the olive have ever 
loved to meet with friends around the festal 
board ; and in the succeeding verses the phil- 
osopher presents two figures, one the potter 



molding the goblet, and the other the festal 
occasion for the use of the cup. God, the 
Potter, is here represented as fashioning or 
molding man*is soul into a thing of beauty, 
strength and utility. Something that is 
needed for the perfection of the end in view is 
shadowed forth. The mole-like materialist 
prates of the small fraction of life that marks 
man's fleeting passage here as all of life, par- 
rotting about everything being ephemeral, 
fleeting and dying. To the Rabbi nothing 
that really is, is ever lost. God and the soul 
of man, or the image and likeness of Deity, are 
the great facts of the universe. The mate- 
rialistic or that which from the view-point of 
the physical senses is phenomenal or material, 
changes and passes ; but the Divine Mind and 
its offspring of necessity persist. 

"Ay, note that Potter's wheel, 
That metaphor! and feel 

Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay — 
Thou, to whom fools propound. 
When the wine makes its round, 

'Since life fleets, all is change; the Past gone, 
seize to-day!' 

"Fool! All that is, at all, 
leasts ever, past recall; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and Grod stand sure : 
What enterea into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be : 

Time's wheel runs back or stops: Potter and 
clay endure." 

God's overruling spirit sees all, and, seeing 
all, understands our true need. Man in his 
short-sightedness would arrest the present, 
which is but the machinery meant to ^ve the 
soul its bent, impress the spirit and prepare 
it for something better, if it will but look up 
and not down. 

" He fixed thee *mid this dance 
Ofplastic circumstance. 

This Present, thou, forsooth, would fain arrest : 
Machinerv just meant 
Togive thy soul its bent. 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently im- 



"What though the earlier grooves. 
Which ran the laughing loves 

Around thy base, no longer pause and press ? 
What though, above thy rim. 
Skull-things in order grim 
Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner 
stress?" 

Life at first is careless, free and innocent of 
any grave sense of responsibility and the 
deeper and nobler moods come after the 
journey has been made and man enters the 
twilight zone of age.g,,.^^^ byGoOglc 
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•*Look not thou down but up! 
To uses of a cup, 

The festal board, lamp's flash and trumpet's 
peal. 
The new wine's foaming flow, 
The Master's lips aglow! 

Thou, heaven's consummate cup, what needst 
thou with earth's wheel ?" 

In the above stanzas the philosopher strives 
to lift the attention of his friend from the fleet- 
ing incidents and experiences connected with 
the w^hirling wheel of time, to the supreme use 
or the real meaning of life — the purpose and 
design of the Cosmic Mind, and toward the 
realization of which the experiences of life 
directly or indirectly tend. The metaphor of 
the festal board, where all is joyous, and peace, 
and concord and happiness reign, typifies the 
state of felicity that comes of perfect harmony 
through all the warring interests of life being 
brought at last into voluntary harmony with 
the perfect Cosmic Mind, for which all earth's 
experience has been as the wandering of the 
prodigal in the far country, that at length en^s 
in the happy reunion in the Father's house. 

And now once more the old man returns to 
the life he is now Ii\ing and with musing and 
prayer he closes the noble picture of earth's 
pilgrimage. 

" But I need, now as then. 

Thee, Grod, who mouldest men ; 

And since, not even while the whirl was worst. 
Did I — to the wheel of life 
With shapes and colors rife, 



Bound dizzily — mistake my end, to slake thy 
thirst: 

"So, take and use thy work: 
Amend what flaws may lurk. 
What strain o' the stuff, what warpings past the 
aim! 
My times be in the hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete 
the same!" 

The eye of sense may not see and the ear of 
the body hear, but the soul in the silence often 
beholds and hears that which lifts and trans- 
forms it; and he who once sees and feels the 
august meaning of life never entirely loses 
sight of the goal — the perfected purpose of 
existence, even when the dizzy whirling of the 
wheel of life makes all things look confused. 

"My times are in thy hand!*' Happy the 
soul that can approach the neutral zone of age 
conscious that however it may have fallen 
short at times of that it aspired to be, on the 
whole it has striven faithfully and resolutely 
to express that which was fine, worthy, noble, 
just and true, and which experiences that 
lofty serenity and trust which finds utterance 
in the words: The last is best. Trust God, 
be not afraid. And again: 

"My times be in thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 
Let age approve of youth, and death comfJete 
the same!" 
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THE BATTLE FOR FREE SPEECH: AN ISSUE VITAL TO 
THE LIFE OF THE REPUBLIC. 



The Issue and The Result: Russia and 
England as Illustrations. 
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HE STEADY encroachment on the 
rights of free speech guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States, during the 
past two decades, since privileged interests 
have largely gained control of national, state 
and city governments, marks in a striking way 
the rapid overthrow of the ideals and principles 
which differentiate a free and popular govern- 
ment from class-rule, where despotism and 
oppression in some form is bound sooner or 
later to be manifested. 

If freedom of speech was productive of overt 
criminal acts and lawlessness, England would 
be the most lawless and anarchal nation in 
Europe. If suppression of free speech fos- 
tered peace, order and popular security, 
Russia would be the most conspicuous exam- 
ple of law, order and popular content in 
Europe. There is no one thing so fatal to the 
orderly operation of law as the arbitrary 
attempts of cities, states or nations to prevent 
the people discussing their grievances. Yet 
since the Russianization of America began, 
with the increasing power of privilege and cor- 
poration control of government and the rapid 
growth of the imperialistic and military mania 
in the R^ublic, there has been attempt after 
attempt to suppress free speech and exchange 
the American or democratic ideal for the 
Russian or autocratic ideal in the presence of 
popular discontent. This is one of the most 
sinister and ominous facts confronting America 
to-day. It is something that all conscience- 
guided and broad-minded patriots should 
resolutely oppose, for it strikes at the vitals of 
public security, of rational progress and of 
popular rights. 

Systematic Attempt to Confuse The Public 
Mind as to The Fundamental Issue. 

A systematic attempt has been made on the 
part of reactionary and unprincipled journals 
and machine-governed party organs, to con- 



fuse the public mind in regard to the funda- 
mentab involved in this vital controversy, and 
to make it appear that all who stand for free- 
dom of sj)eech and insist on a continuance of 
the sacred rights for which Jefferson and the 
noblest of the fathers contended, are in sym- 
pathy with all the \-iews of those who desire 
to express their opinions in public, or are 
upholders of crime which some individual 
degenerate from some alien race may have 
committed. This ignoble and dishonorable 
attempt to confuse the public mind and cast 
odium on friends of enduring peace and prog- 
ress is nothing new. It was indulged in by the 
upholders of the infamous Alien and Sedition 
Laws in the early days of the Republic;, but 
happily for the friends of freedom, we were too 
near the attempted oppression of reactionary 
class-rule of Britain and the cost paid for the 
right of free speech was too fresh in the minds 
of the people, to render possible a continuance 
of the repressive measures then attempted. 
Now, however, powerful corporations and 
monopolies representing distinct special privi- 
leged classes, and scheming politicians a large 
number of whom have fled from a land where 
one of the chief grievances was the denial of 
the right of free speech, are seeking to exchange 
the order-preserving freedom of speech which 
for a century was one of America's chief glories 
and guaranties of peace and justice, for the 
autocratic methods of czar, sultan or kaiser. 



Hopeful Signs of The Awakening of 
Democratic Spirit. 



The 
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Happily for humanity and the cause of 
peace and free government, a |>bwerful protest 
is already being made by men and women who 
are great enough to be just and wise enough to 
know that nothing is so safe as freedom, on the 
one hand, and that there is nothing so sinister 
or destructive of democracy and popular as 
attempts at suppression of free speech, on the 
other. Elsewhere in this issue we chronicle 

the Wctorv for freedom of speech in Los 
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Angeles, California. Since then other vic- 
tories scarcely less notable have been achieved : 
one in San Francisco, and a very notable 
triumph in Dayton, Ohio. 

The Victory for Free Speech in Dayton. 

The success which has attended the friends 
of free speech in the Ohio city is the outcome of 
a two-years' battle between the reactionary and 
pri\Tlege-seeking element and those who 
understand that the suppression of freedom of 
speech in the open streets in cities wiU quickly 
be followed by suppression in halls and the 
passing of laws that foster corrupt, autocratic 
and bureaucratic despotism, such as has ren- 
dered possible the appalling oppression and 
exjiloitation of the millions of Russia and 
which has brought about a chronic condition 
of anarchy, crime and violence which has long 
*made Russia the dark and bloody land of 
Christian civilization. 

In Dajion, a city ordinance had been 
secured by interested parties which vested 
autocratic power in the hands of the chief of 
police, lender the ordinance some Socialist 
speakers were arrested and thrown into 
prison. \ATien they came up for trial before 
Judge Long, the defendants were acquitted, 
the judge declaring the ordinance unconstitu- 
tional. The following is a summary of his 
ruling: 

The ordinance in question seeks to reduce 
the right of the citizens to use the streets for 
any lawful purpose. It further seeks to confer 
upon the chief of police the following unre- 
stricted, arbitrary, dbcretionary powers. 

First: To grant or refuse to grant the cit- 
izens permission to use the streets for a lawful 
public purpose. 

Second: If he grants a permit, he specifies 
the location where such use may be exercised. 

Third : He determines the hours and dates 
when permit moy be used. 

Fourth: He may in his discretion, revoke 
the permit granted. 

In other words the ordinance seeks to make 
the chief of police the sole guardian of the 
rights of the people to the use of the public 
streets for all public purposes except the right 
of public travel. 

The Police Adopt Russian Methods in 
Boston. 

In Boston, the home of the Cradle of Lib- 
erty and long the great bulwark of democratic 
freedom in America, an outrage was recently 
perpetrated against the rights of citizens which 



would never have been possible had it not been 
for the steady blimting of the public conscience 
and morality through recent years of boss-rule 
and domination of state and city politics by 
public-service corporations. The old spirit of 
popular rights has rapidly given way to sub- 
serviency to desired ends and the interests of 
privileged classes, and oflScials who are as 
wanting in the larger vision of true statesman- 
ship as they are contemptuous of the funda- 
mental demands of justice and democracy 
have become more and more in evidence as 
privileged classes have advanced in influence 
and domination, both in state and over public 
opinion-forming agencies. 

Recently some atrocious robberies and 
shootings occurred in Boston, in which the 
inability of the police to cope with the bandits 
was only equalled by the daring and the 
success of the criminals in the presence of a 
large number of blue-coats. One of the 
criminals was finally killed and identified as a 
member of the Lettish community in Boston. 
Now the Letts are quite numerous in the city. 
They, in common with the inhabitants of 
Lithuania, Poland and other sections of 
Russia, have fled from their native land on 
account of the terrible and intolerable persecu- 
tions waged against the people by the bureau- 
crats of the Czars realm. Many of these 
refugees have settled in Boston, where for the 
most part, like the great majority of Russian 
immigrants, they have proved industrious, 
frugal and peaceable citizens. They are 
struggling with splendid spirit to get homes 
and to provide for the proper education of 
their children. The hard times have been 
felt by them in common with all the poor, and 
some of their number have been long out of 
work. That in a community numbering some 
thousands of these immigrants, there should 
be a few desperate characters who when urged 
by the pangs of hunger became bandits, is 
more deplorable than surprising. That such 
should be apprehended and punished just the 
same as other thieves and murderers, no right- 
minded person will deny. That the Boston 
police were amazingly inefiicient in their 
attempt to arrest the two or three criminals 
whom they pursued in large numbers, b a 
humiliating fact and does not reflect credit- 
ably on the practical value as guardians of 
public safety of the Boston police. It is not, 
however, with their inefficiency that we are 
at present concerned, but it is against an 
essentially unjust and j^^^|^^i<^^|;^Y^ 
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of police power, practiced on inoffensive people 
in a manner that would excite the admiration 
of the Russian bureaucrats, that we wish to 
protest, no less than against the way the 
Boston press lent itself to an infamous attempt 
to inflame and prejudice the public mind 
against people who were for the most part 
peaceable and law-abiding. The facts are 
briefly as follows: 

After the crime and the failure on the part 
of the police to apprehend the guilty parties, 
the Boston press suddenly seemed to have 
received a revelation — a revelation that would 
make possible popular acquiescence in an 
attempt to introduce Russian autocratic tactics 
in place of American methods. On one morn- 
ing the various newspapers seemed simulta- 
neously to have received a dispensation of 
wisdom. They pretended to have discov- 
ered, and they widely heralded, the alleged 
facts that the Letts were a bloodthirsty, mur- 
derous pe6ple, lawless, criminal and alto- 
gether undesirable citizens. Had not one of 
their number committed the atrocious crime 
of shooting innocent people, and in return been 
shot and killed by the oflficers of the law ? Yes. 
Was it not possible that the other two criminals 
were Letts ? Yes, it was possible, but by no 
means a proved fact, while it was an indisputable 
fact that the vast majority of the Letts were 
peaceable, industrious and worthy citizens. 
Now what could be at the heels of this sudden 
spasm of newspaper hostility, which was as false 
as it was wicked ? The poor Letts were to be 
terrorized by American police officials in the 
most approved Russian manner. Their houses 
were to be broken into between three and five 
o'clock in the morning, and numbers of men 
and women against whom there was no shadow 
of evidence or charge were to be dragged to 
jail as common criminals. 

At our request Mr. Saul Beaumont, one of 
our valued contributors, a very thoughtful 
Russian Hebrew, has furnished the following 
facts relating to this outrage: 

**In all thirty odd Lettish houses were 
broken into by the police. The raids took 
place, in most cases, between four and five 
A. M. About thirty Letts were taken into 
custody and kept locked up from twelve to 
twenty-four hours. One man of education, 
formerly a teacher at a high school in Riga, 
Russia, but here a workingman in a- rubber' 
factory, was kept imprisoned for three days, 
starved arid otherwise maltreated, and all iot 
no reason at all. Another victirii was Mr. 



John Klawa, the editor of the Lettish Socialist 
paper. The Worker, He is a highly educated 
gentleman." 

Denial of Bight of Protest in a Public Hall. 

Naturally enough, the breaking into the 
homes of peaceable citizens in the night time 
and the dragging of innocent men and women 
to jail, aroused feelings of bitter resentment in 
the minds of the poor immigrants who had fled 
from Russia to escape just such treatment. 
The sudden newspaper onslaught, so like 
Russian methods, and the police outrage they 
naturally felt to be the result of a conspiracy 
on the part of the ruling forces ; for they came 
from a land where the press is largely the voice 
of the government. Moreover, at that very 
time our government was preparing to send 
back to Russia a prominent Russian patriot 
who had fled to this country. 

Two calls were issued : one for a meeting to 
protest against the outrage and indignity 
which the Letts had suffered from the Boston 
police; the othtr to denounce the proposed 
action of the national government in extradi- 
ting their prom'nent compatriot, the revolu- 
tionist, Purin. They therefore determined to 
resort to what in America has been the time- 
honored method of those feeling they had a 
just grievance — a public meeting to protest 
against the newspapers 'libelous outrage against 
them and the inexcusable introduction of 
Russian methods by the police. 

The Letts have a hall on Washington street 
where their regular meetings were held, so 
arrangements were made for a public assem- 
bly to protest, and to make the remonstrance 
as effective as possible they arranged for 
Squire Putney, a descendant of American 
Revolutionary heroes, to be one of the speak- 
ers. Next they published hand-bills in Let- 
tish, annoimcing the meetings which had been 
called. When the hour for the meeting 
arrived, the Letts found their hall barred by 
the police who announced that they were for- 
bidiien \o hold their public protest. Mr. Saul 
Beau?n6nt, who was to be one of the speakers^ 
remonstrated with the police captain, only to 
be shortly and insolently informed that no 
meeting should be held. Mr. Beaumont is a 
Socialist, and he remembered that the Social- 
ists had a permit to use one of the great trees 
T>n Boston Common for public speaking on 
Simday afternoons. He called the leading 
Letts together and told them to tell their 
people to march pe^|,#|y,dqwy^tj^ 
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mon, and he would go in advance of them and 
lay the case before the Socialists who held the 
permit and ask them to permit Squire Putney, 
who is secretary of the Massachusetts Socialist 
party, to deliver the address he had intended 
to give at the Lettish meeting. This was 
done, as will be seen by the following ex- 
tended extracts from the news report of the 
Boston Jovrnal of August 3d ; 

" With their battle-cry, * On to the Common !' 
rin^ng hoarsely from theii* throats, and with 
desperation written on every face, hundreds of 
Lettish men and women — ^>oimg, old and 
middle aged — marched in the broiling sun 
through the streets of Roxbury and Boston to 
the Common yesterday afternoon, determined 
that on that sacred ground, at least, they 
should be allowed to air their grievances, 
every hall in Roxbury having been refused 
them by the police. The scene of the struggle 
for free speech was like a picture from the 
French Revolution or our own war times. 

Scheduled to begin at 3 o'clock, in Putnam 
Hall, 1165 Washington street, Roxbury, 500 
of the Lettish people, most of them members 
of the Lettish Workingmen's Society, waited 
for their big mass meeting of protest against 
wholesale police-searching of their houses and 
causeless arrest of members of their race, to 
begin. They stood about Tremont street in 
little groups, with anxious faces and with 
serious mien. They are a wholesome-looking 
people, in general — big, blond, with open, 
frank faces and with intelligent expressions. 

"The women, many of them elegantly 
dressed, others bare-headed, their golden hair 
— for they are aU golden-haired — ^gUstening in 
the sun, stood, like the men, in little knots, 
discussing the outlook with the deepest con- 
cern. In contrast to the way of most for- 
eigners, the Letts do not carry children about 
wherever they go; hence there was not a child 
in the crowd. McM-eover, it was not a gather- 
ing into which a child fitted — it was not a 
social, it was an earnest meeting of indignant 
men and women, protesting against the deep- 
est outrage that could be inflicted upon them — 
the outrage of suspicion. 

"Three o'clock struck. There was a gen- 
eral movement to the doors of Putnam HaD. 
Then it was seen that for every ten Letts there 
was one policeman. But what was the sur- 
prise of the throng when they found the doors 
shut against them. 

"It was true — the expected had happened — 



the police were forbidding them the use^of the 
hall. Although they have a right to the hall 
for meeting on every first and third Sundays, 
they were not permitted to assemble. That 
they had paid for the hall, that they had every 
right at least to enter, made no difference. 

"Then some one raised the cry which has 
been heard in Boston since the day when the 
boys went to the British governor and pro- 
tested against their coast being destroyed-* 
that cry of *On to the Common!' One man 
spoke it, and the rest took it up. *On to the 
Common ! * 

"Marching down the street, the hot rays of 
the afternoon sun only serving to increase their 
enthusiasm, the hundreds of raging Letts, talk- 
ing excitedly amongst themselves, headed for 
the Common. They went down through 
Tremont street, through Columbus avenue, 
and finally landed at their destination. 

"With a mighty rush the crowd crossed 
Park square and entered the historical forum 
at the lower end of the Common — that place 
where the Socialist, the Anarchist, the Mor- 
mon, the faker, the Salvationist, the Adventist 
all have a right, given them years ago by tradi- 
tion, to give their ideas and thoughts voice. 

"There were already a mass of impromptu 
lecturers on the field. But when the new- 
comers arrived all were deserted. There were 
also the ever-present police, a squad from the 
Lagrange street station having appeared on the 
ground' at the same moment with the Letts. 
They quickly formed a sort of cordon around 
the crowd, but it was done so that only the eye 
trained to watch the movements of the police 
on these occasions could notice it. 

"Scarcdy had the throng spread them- 
selves over the Common when a sergeant 
approached John Klawa, the seretary of the 
Lettish society and an acknowledged leader of 
the greater Boston Letts. 

"*Are you the head man in this crowd?* 
asked the officer. 

"*I am,' replied Klawa. 

"'Do you intend to speak here?* further 
inquired the sergeant. 

"*I do not,' replied Klawa. 

"* That's all we want to know,' was the 
rejoinder, and the sergeant retired. 

"Among the speakers on the Common yes- 
terday were the Boston Socialists. They Imve 
a standing permit from the city, which allows 
their members to hold meetings on the Com- 
mon. Among their sf)eakers was Squire E. 
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Putney of Somerville, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Socialist party. 

"Seeing that the Letts themselves would not 
be permitted to speak — for word was passed 
around that should Klawa or Beaumont, 
another of the Lettish faction, attempt to 
address the meeting — arrest would follow, Mr. 
Putney said : 

"* These Letts are mostly Socialists, I am a 
Socialist, I will speak for them!' With a 
cheer like that which greets the nominee at a 
convention Mr. Putney rose upon the box and 
began to harangue the crowd. 

" * We have only heard of these Letts within 
a few weeks,' said Mr. Putney, *and because 
one of their nation had the misfortune to be 
mixed up with this shooting affair. They are 
a law-abiding, quiet people, and do not harm 
any one. 

***This being so, I consider it scandalous, 
outrageous and illegal for the police of Boston 
to treat these inoffensive people in the way they 
do. 

"* These Letts have been called "gangs of 
robbers," "undesirable citizens," "cut- 
throats," bandits — in fact, everything. Some 
of them have even been accused of being the 
same as those who helped to sink Russian war- 
ships in the Russian-Japanese war. Some of 
them have been accused of being revolution- 
bts in Russia and of leading the movements 
against the autocracy of the Great White Czar. 

"*If this latter be true, O citizens of 
America, all honor to them ! Glory to them ! 
Shall it be counted a disgrace in this country, 
sanctified by the blood of Washington and 
Lincoln, to oppose tyranny and to destroy 
tyrants? No!' 

"He then, from the platform, read the reso- 
lutions drawn up by the Lettish Workingmen's 
Association. They will be presented to Gov- 
ernor Guild in a day or two. They read as 
follows : 

"*We, the officers and members of the 
Lettish Workingmen's Society of Boston, in 
mass meeting assembled on Boston Common, 
unanimously express our protest and indigna- 
tion against the persecution of innocent and 
inoffensive Lettish workingmen and women 
by the police authorities and the local and 
daily press in the following resolutions: 

*** Whereas, some bad characters, Letts by 
birth, committed a crime in the vicinity of 
Boston the local police b^an a systematic 



hunt of all Lettish residences in Boston and 
suburbs by breaking into the homes of peace- 
ful and law-obedient workingmen and drag- 
ging scores of them into lock-ups and other 
degrading places as though they were the 
worst kind of criminals, and, 

*** Whereas, the local press, being misin- 
formed as to the character of Lettish working- 
men and women, kept printing daily all kinds 
of wild stories about them, classifying them as 
Anarchists, cut-throats, society destroyers, etc., 
and therefore giving our people a bad reputa- 
tion in the eyes of the general public. There- 
fore, be it 

*** Resolved, That we hereby condenm the 
brutal tactics of the police department against 
us and our country-people, and also demand 
in the name of justice that the persecution 
cease at once; and be it further 

*** Resolved, That the Boston papers are 
hereby requested to immediately right the 
wrong they have done us by publishing in 
their next issues a public apology to us for 
their gross misrepresentation of our character 
and reputation. Per order, 
"'Executive Committee, Lettish Work- 
ingmen's Society of Boston.' 
"The resolutions, weak in syntax and rhet- 
oric, are strong in spirit, and the reading was 
cheered to the echo. After the reading, and 
after numerous speakers had addressed them, 
the crowd of indignant Letts walked back to 
their homes." 

The Journal reporter interviewed some of 
the prominent Lettish women and reported 
thereon as follows: 

"More indignant, perhaps, than any of the 
men were the women, who had courageously 
walked through the blistering heat, block after 
block, till they reached their goal. Many of 
them, women of refinement and education, 
spoke bitterly of the persecution they were 
undergoing and denounced in no uncertain 
terms the police and their actions. 

"*Isn't it terrible?' confided Mrs. Marie 
Dadse, one of the finest appearing women in 
the society, to the reporter. She spoke 
German. Tall and straight, she quivered 
with ind ignation . * We can 't even get together 
and talk it over. It 's bad enough to have 
them going into our houses and bursting in 
upon us at all hours, but that we cannot even 
talk — where is the boasted freedom of the. 
United States? Why, if we were dangerous 
people, inclined, hke the Anarchists, to vio- 
lence, there might be reason for precaution. 
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But, as we are not bad, only as decent as we 
can be, why all this harshness?' And she 
joined a group of other tall and straight women 
to h^ar their views. 

"Mrs. John Klawa, who is the wife of the 
leader among the Letts, and who is also his 
private secretary in his publishing business 
(Klawa being editor and publisher of the only 
Lettish newspaper in Boston), is a woman of 
education. She told her story quietly, but 
firmly: *It almost makes us feel as though we 
were back once more in darkest Russia, where 
free speech is denied us, and where hberty is 
but a tradition, something unknown. We are 
not bomb-throwers. We are not red-flag 
wavers. We do not even want to preach 
Socialism — that being considered a crime, it 
seems. We simply want to get together and 
state facts, simple facts, telling of wrongs 
endured by our people, which no other people 
would have stood so long. And with what 
result? The police drive us from the haU 
engaged, refuse us a meeting place, and force 
us to stand in the heat while talking to an 
audience composed to a great extent of 
strangers, who neither know nor care about 
us and our troubles. 

"'Only recently, in a list giving persecu- 
tions endured in Russia by our countrymen, 
one was mentioned which said: "Were 
refused the right to meet and discuss their 
grievances." Does not the action of the 
police in refusing us this right put this country 
on the level with that scourge of mankind, the 
Russian government?'" 

The Boston Post published the following 
admirable editorial after the high-handed 
attempt of the pohce to prevent the Letts 
having their grievances made public: 

"There is a very grave question of the 
authority by which Lettish people resident in 
Boston were shut out of Putnam Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, and forbidden to hold the meeting 
which had been planned there. Even if the 
authority exists, in the exercise of discretion 
to avert a possible pubUc disturbance or breach 
of the peace, there is a yet more pertinent 
doubt as regards the wisdom of exercising the 
power. 

"If there is any one right held peculiarly 
sacred by people living under our system of 
government, it is the right of free speech. 
Seditious language, incitement to violence or 
lawlessness, is properly and necessarily for- 
bidden and may be suppressed. But the 
airing of common grievances in public, the 



voicing of demands for what any group of 
persons may regard as common rights, has 
been held to be an inviolable privilege. And 
this appears to have been the purpose of the 
meeting called at Putnam Hall for Sunday 
afternoon. 

"The terms in which the call was expressed 
in some of the circulars used — if accurately 
given in the translation — ^were unquestionably 
derogatory of established authority, inflamma- 
tory, indecorous. But the alien tempera- 
ment of the people to whom the call was 
addressed and their foreign manner of expres- 
sion should be taken into account; and it 
should be considered whether a suppression of 
the offensive document would not meet the 
requirements of the situation, even if it were 
not advisable to ignore it altogether. 

"In any case, the closing of the hall, pre- 
venting the meeting of the Letts for the pur- 
pose of protest against what they consider 
harsh treatment of them as d people, was a 
direct interference with the freedom of speech 
before it had become known whether such 
speech would be of a character to warrant 
suppression by authority. 

"The action was ineffective. The people 
who were excluded from the hall simply 
marched upon the Common, where their reso- 
lutions were read and adopted and their 
speeches made under the regulations governing 
assemblies on that ground. 

"Was the net result of this demonstration of 
authority worth what it cost ? .Was it not an 
unwise, unnecessary, pitiful mistake?" 

AUce Stone Blackwell, the talented editor of 
The Woman*8 Journal, wrote a letter of pro- 
test and sent to all the Boston morning dailies. 
The Herald, Transcript, Post and Journal 
refused to publish it. The Poti, however, as 
has been observed, did publish an excellent 
editorial. The Globe took no notice of the 
letter for several days, but finally, on August 
13th, printed it. This letter was as follows: 

"A question has been very properly raised 
as to whether there was legal justification for 
suppressing the indignation meeting of the 
Letts the other day. The circular that had 
been distributed advertising the meeting had 
nothing treasonable in it, and ^ no effort has 
been made to punish the persons who wrote 
and printed it. It contained sharp criticism of 
certain acts of the government; but the right 
to pitch into the government, verbally, has 
always been one of the cherished privil^^es of 
the American citizen. I cannot see that the 
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police had any more right to forbid the meeting 
than they would have had to forbid a meeting 
of the anti-imperialist league on the ground 
that the league has over and over published 
articles 'derogator}' to the government.' 

"No doubt the police thought that language 
which would be a breach of the law might be 
used at the meeting. 

"Hon. Wilham Dudley Foulke, a distin- 
guished lawyer and an intimate friend of 
President Roosevelt, lately explained very 
clearly the rule that should govern in such 
cases. An advocate of unpopular doctrine 
had been forbidden to speak in Chicago. Mr. 
Foulke wrote to the Chicago RecordrHerald 
protesting. He said that any one abusing the 
right of free speech could be punished for it 



after the offense; but that to forbid a man in 
advance to speak, on the assumption that he* 
was going to say something illegal, was a clear 
violation of the Constitution . Mr. Foulke said : 
*Such a precedent cannot be permanently 
maintained and America remain a fiee nation. * " 
Putting aside all questions of right and jus- 
tice and the very vital fact that no free govern- 
ment can live if it denies the people the right to 
publicly express their grievances when they 
feel they have been wronged, no fact in history 
is better established than that such repressive 
measures as attempted above are in the long 
run fatal to the peace, prosperity and moral 
and material advance of the recreant nation or 
state that would substitute for freedom of 
speech the repression of a Turkey or a Russia. 



A NOTABLE TRIUMPH FOR FREE SPEECH IN LOS ANGELES. 



ONE OF the most important events of 
recent months was the compelling by a 
popular uprising and protest of the rescinding 
of- an infamous municipal order under which 
the reactionary police strove to suppress free 
speech in Los Angeles, California. This was 
one of the many odious recent attempts to 
Russianize America that have been made by 
the reactionary and class interests which are 
ceaselessly seeking to nullify the fundamental 
principles of the Declaration of Independence 
and the rights guaranteed the citizens by the 
Federal Constitution. 

The Socialists in Los Angeles, as elsewhere, 
were unpopular with a large class of the pros- 
perous and ruling element. They were con- 
ducting an educational propaganda in the city 
and apparently were making many converts. 
Certain it is that they aroused the enmity of 
the enemies of free speech and popular rights, 
and it was determined to check the spread of 
Socialism by resort to suppression of rights 
that have been enjoyed and most highly prized 
by free Americans since the foundation of the 
Republic. But happily for the cause of free 
and popular government, there were in Los 
Angeles and her sister city, Pasadena, many 
men and women of intellect, wealth and 
influence who stUl possessed the spirit of 1776. 
Among these was the Rev. E. A. Cantrell, 
pastor of the Unitarian church of Pasadena. 

When the citizens who insisted on the exer- 



cise of their constitutional rights were arrested, 
they were promptly fined, and on their refusal 
to pay the fines, they were remanded to jaO, 
Among their number were many prominent 
and high-minded citizens, including the Rev. 
Mr. Cantrell. Their incarceration with com- 
mon criminals soon aroused a storm of resent- 
ment, and in spite of the determined attempts 
of the reactionary and unrepublican press and 
officials, the power of public opinion was such 
as to force the Council to act. 

The following dispatch to the New York 
Evening Call, dated July 21st, contains the 
brief story of this triumph, which is one of the 
most inspiring and important victories'^ the 
rights of citizenship and free institutiend that 
has marked recent years, in which tlje steady 
march toward despotism and official usi^a- 
tion has only been less clearly marked thar^he 
subjugation of the producing and comrtimim^ 
millions of America to the control ofthe great 
corporations, trusts and monopolies who 
through political bosses and machines so dom* 
inate politics that they sneer at all attempts 
to punish the great criminals and curb un- 
bridled avarice and cupidity. 

"The war for free speech in Los Angeles is 
over. Overwhelmed by the popular protest 
against the arbitrary and unconstitutional 
action of the City Council and the pcJice, last 
night the City Council revoked the ordinance 
under which they claimed authority to abridge 
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the right of free speech on Los Angeles streets 
and ordered the men and women confined in 
the jail for violations of this ordinance to be 
released. 

"During the past five weeks the police com- 
missioners have not only refused to allow the 
Socialists and other advocates of free speech 
the right to talk from the street corners and 
second -story windows but on the refusal of 
those arrested for the oflFense charged to pay 
the fines levied illegally they have confined 
them in the common jail. There women of 
gentle birth and men of refinement and educa- 
tion for demanding their constitutional rights 
have been con^)elled to undergo shameful 
indignities and associate with thieves, drunk- 
ards and the lowest of the city's unfortunates. 

"Demanding the release of the Rev. E. A. 
Cantrell, pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
of Pasadena, Cloudsley Johns, a well-known 
writer, Mrs. Dorothy Johns, formerly Countess 
Pointkowsky, and thirty-five other men and 
women held in the city jail on the charge of 
speaking on the streets, 5,000 persons besieged 
the city hall yesterday, and, thronging the 
Council chamber and the corridors, demanded 
that the offending ordinances be revoked and 
that those who were held in violation of both 
the Federal and state Constitutions be 
immediately released. 

"Early yesterday morning the advocates of 
free speech began assembling at the city hall 
and the Councilmen were so overawed by the 
crowd that they postponed their meeting until 
afternoon. But when the hour arrived the 
crowd had more than doubled and as the 
members of the Council arrived they were 
greeted with concerted shouts of *We demand 
the right of free speech!' 

"When the Council finally met the question 
was at once brought up as to the repeal of the 
ordinance making it necessary for street 
speakers to obtain the permission of the police 



commissioners before holding street-corner 
meetings. 

"As soon as action had been taken revoking 
the offending ordinance, notification was sent 
that the prisoners should be liberated and the 
martyrs were carried in triumph from the jail 
to their homes. 

"The action last night is the culmination of 
a fight that has roused the entire state as the 
ordinance under which the men and women 
were arrested and imprisoned was a distinct 
violation of the rights guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution and also by the state Consti- 
tution and one after another the capitalistic 
papers have been forced to take the side of the 
Sociahsts in their fight for free speech. 

"In addition to Johns, Mrs. Johns and the 
minister there were confined in the jail Mrs. 
Vail HoUoway, a wealthy resident of Pasa- 
dena, daughter of Dr. Isaac Vail, honorary 
member of the Royal Philosophical Society of 
London. Mrs. Holloway is a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr. Many of the others imprisoned 
were among the most prominent citizens of 
Los Angeles and almost all of them were prop- 
erty owners but refused to pay the fines 
imposed or to give bail for their appearance in 
court, preferring to go to jail for the purpose of 
testing the constitutionality of the ordinance. 
One of those arrested was former Councilman 
Arthur Houghton, who voted against the ordi- 
nance when it was originally up before the 
Council for passage. 

"After the Council took action this evening 
a great throng marched through the streets 
escorting the prisoners home." 

Let us hope that this victory is the first of a 
series of popular triumphs that shall beat back 
the wave of deadly reaction that threatens to 
destroy the fundamentals of free government 
and make the Republic a class-ruled despot- 
ism masquerading under the robe of republican 
government. 



THE ISSUE: A WORD TO SERIOUS VOTERS. 



THERE are many issues involved in the 
pending election, but one question over- 
shadows all others. It is so vital to the life of 
government as rightly to be termed the issue, 
and rightly it was given the first place in the 
Democratic platform, and Mr. Bryan's open- 
ing appeal to the American electorate was 



devoted to this paramount question: Shall the 
people rule ? 

To the thoughtful citizen acquainted with 
the legislation of the past score of years, the 
statement that the people rule ought to brand 
the person having the turpitude to advance the 
claim, as one reckless of truth and wholly 
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unfit to be trusted. The truth of this is so 
apparent that one has only to turn his gaze 
backward during the past four years and take 
the messages which President Roosevelt has 
sent to the Congress which was thoroughly in 
control of his party, which happens to be the 
party of privilege. Here we had a spectacle of 
the Republican President sending message 
after message exposing the mastership of busi- 
ness and affairs in general by rich malefactors 
and lawless corporations, and demanding 
some measure of palliation at least for the 
worst abuses; and we have witnessed the 
amazing spectacle of Speaker Cannon, aided 
by Vice-Presidential Candidate Sherman and 
three other mouthpieces of the privileged 
interests, strangling or mutilating message 
after message, to the delight of the privileged 
few who are the real masters of government — 
the corporation chiefs and high financiers 
whose contributions are the secret strength 
of the political boss and money-controlled 
machine; while in the Senate the same spec- 
tacle has been witnessed . During the whole of 
the time President Roosevelt has been attempt- 
ing to save the vote of the nation to the party 
of privilege, by granting some measure of 
reform, the great masters of the Republican 
party who control the Senate have ignored the 
President's recommendations, or when impos- 
sible to do this, they have strangled, smothered 
or mangled them at every turn. And this is 
but one illustration of the fact that the people 
no longer rule. 

Even in the Republican party, he is a brave 
man indeed who would have the hardihood to 
intimate that Mr. Taft was the candidate who 
would have been named if the party had been 
permitted to choose as the masses desired. If 
no patronage and steam-roller methods had 
been employed, either Governor Hughes, Sen- 
ator LaFoUette or Governor Cummins would 
probably have been the nominee. The liberal 
or progressive Republicans to a man would 
have supported Senator LaFollette if they had 



from the first believed that Mr. Roosevelt 
would not run, and they had been left free; 
while the great bulk of the conservative 
Republicans not beholden to corporations and 
high financiers and who might not have fav- 
ored Senator LaFollette, would have sup- 
pOTted Governor Hughes. But the powerful 
interest of patronage and the vigorous use 
of the steam-roller, together with the deter- 
mined effort of President Roosevelt to force 
his own selection on the party, and the 
further fact that Wall-Street high finan- 
ciers and corporation chiefs had no deep- 
seated grievance against the man who dis- 
covered how the injunction could be used 
to defeat labor in its battle against the rail- 
roads, rendered possible the nomination of 
Mr. Taft. 

To claim that the present control of pubUc 
affairs by political bosses working through a 
money-controlled machine that is dominated 
by privileged interests, is rule of the people ia 
to insult the intelligence of the voters. All the 
great evils that are afiSicting the nation at the 
present time, the degradation of political and 
business ideals, the corruption of government 
in all its ramifications, gross extravagance in 
the use of public funds, and shameful oppres- 
sion of the people by lawless corporations and 
trusts whose extortions are yielding untold 
millions to the privileged ones and impover- 
ishing the millions of wealth-producers and 
consumers, have been only possible because the 
people do not rule and cannot rule while a 
party of privilege and pelf is entrenched in all 
branches of government. So long as men like 
Cannon, Sherman and Payne in the House, 
Aldrich, Piatt, Lodge, Penrose, Knox, Depew, 
Crane and Hopkins in the Senate, are master 
spirits in the national legislative branch of 
government, the trusts, corporations and 
Wall -Street gamblers will hold high carnival, 
prices will soar, the wealth of the masses will 
decline, and government will become more and 
more reactionary. 



WALL STREET AND THE SUPREME BENCH. 



MEN LIKE J. Pierpont Morgan do not 
express profound delight at the nomi- 
nation of a Presidential candidate unless they 
absolutely know their man; and the exclama- 
tion made by Mr. Morgan when he heard that 



Taft was nonunated—" Good! Good!" indi- 
cated the satisfaction felt throughout the high- 
finance circle of the nation's capital. The 
corporation chiefs, the monopolists, the trust 
magnates and the great gamblers of Wall 
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street who are striving so determinedly to get 
the government completely into their hands 
and the wealth of the people absolutely under 
their control, are perfectly willing for Mr. Taft 
to clamor for President Roosevelt's policies 
and to utter all manner of fair words before the 
election. They are quite as wiUing for him to 
do this as they are willing to have the list of 
campaign contributions given to the public 
after the election; for weU they know how 
much depends on the coming election. They 
know that it is a battle between the people and 
privileged interests; between the creators of 
wealth and the great gamblers and exploiters 
of the people; and they know, moreover, that 
in the nature of the case certain men will be 
elevated to that most important of all posi- 
tions, the Supreme Court, after the November 
election. Already in their glee and confi- 
dence, it has been bruited about that in the 
event of Taft's election, Elihu Root is to be 
be made Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
to take the place of Justice Fuller who has 
reached the age limit. It seems almost 
incredible that such a thing as this could be 
seriously contemplated; and yet, when one 
looks over the field of American politics since 
the plutocracy has become the arrogant 
master of the nation, so many moral crimes 
have been committed, so many wrongs against 
the people perpetrated, so many attempts to 
substitute imperialistic, autocratic and bureau- 
cratic government for the ordwly working of 
law under conditions of free government have 
been made, and so many sword-thrusts have 
been given to popular rule, that even this pre- 
posterous proposal may be made, in the event 
of Afr. Taft's election. The possibility of 
such a catastrophe has led the New York 
American to make an editorial protest in 
which it gives the following record of Mr. 
Root's career that all voters should be familiar 
with; and when becoming familiar with the 
facts, let the reader remember that Mr. Root 
is the kind of man whom Wall street finds 
most useful and the Republican party loves 
to honor. 

"Root's first job that attracted attention to 
him was when he was counsel for Tweed, who 
had stolen over a million dollars from New 
York city. For Root's eagerness to free his 
client, by fair means or foul, he was censured 
by the court, Supreme Court Justice Noah 
Davis using thb language: 

*^*Oood faith to a client never can jvstijy or 
require had faith to your consciences, and that. 



however good a thing it may be to be known as 
siiccessfvl and great lawyers, it is even a better 
thing to be known as honest menJ* 

'* But such a lecture as that, the wisdom and 
the philosophy of that sentence, fell upon the 
ears of Root with as much effect as if Justice 
Davis had talked to the winds. In 1886 we 
find Mr. Root as counsel for 'Jake' Sharp, sent 
to Sing Sing for bribing Aldermen in obtaining 
the Broadway franchise; in 18912 he defended 
the Whisky Trust; in 1898 he formed the 
Watch Trust; the year following he framed 
and had introduced in the l^islature the 
Astoria Light and Heat grab; another year 
follows and we find him almost facing impris- 
onment because of his operations in connection 
with the State Trust Company. In this matter 
we turn to the files of the New York World and 
on March 13, 1900, we take the following 
extract: 

*'*The Crime— A director of the State Trust 
Company arranges and permits to be carried on 
a plan whereby $2,000,000 cash is advanced 
from the treasury of the company to an office boy, 
who acts as a dummy for six persons, mi least 
tvH) of whom are directors of the company, 

" * The Offender— Elihu Root, 

" * The Accuser— Frederick D, KiUmm, State 
Superintendent of Banking, who said in his 
official report to Governor Roosevelt: 

"*** Beyond all question this loan was illegal 
because excessive and because, in part, it was 
made indirectly to directors of the com- 
pany, 

"The months rolled on and Root remained 
undisturbed. He was a Cabinet officer at 
Washington. While there he rc;mained on 
friendly, if not financial, terms with the Gas 
Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Asphalt Trust and 
with Ryan's Traction Trust. How many 
more we do not recall. But we do know that 
he was active in Wall street's affairs. 

"When questioned by the Truesdale com- 
mittee Elihu Root refused to answer concern- 
ing the alleged theft of $1,800,000 of the pdicy- 
holders' money while he was a trustee of the 
Mutual Life l^urance Company. As Secre- 
tary of State he came near involving this nation 
in war with Venezuela because of hb love for 
the Asphalt Trust. 

"Mr. Root began life as attorney for the 
biggest thief of hb day — ^the notorious Tweed 
— and he is ending his career as attorney for 
such of the same sort as have hb price. Here 
is what the late W. C. Whitney had to say 

about him: 'Other corporation lawyers will 
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tell me what I cannot do, but Root is the only 
man who will tell me what I can do.' 
"The American people have yielded com- 
placently to many acts of governmental injus- 
tice. Patiently and almost uncomplainin^y 
we have submitted to the domination of auto- 
crats; we have seen the public treasury 
robbed ; the public lands have been stolen by 
syndicates under our very eyes; the ears of 
Congress have been deafened to the will of the 



voter — these, and all these, we have tolerated, 
not with comfort or without distress, but with- 
out revolt or rebellion. For we have bdieved, 
and bdieve stiU, that the affairs of this nation 
are soon to be administered by men with a due 
regard for the Constitution. 

**But to appoint Elihu Root as Chief Justice 
of the greatest and most august tribunal on 
earth would be an insult to the intelligence, the 
patriotbm and the honesty of Americans." 



WALL-STREET HIGH-FINANCE MONEY-MASTERSHIP VERSUS 

PROTECTION FOR BANK DEPOSITORS AND SECURITY 

FROM ARTIFICIALLY-PRODUCED PANICS. 



The Republican and Democratic Platfoims 
on The Money Question. 

THERE is one vital diflFerence between 
the platform and position of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties that should 
command the serious attention of every 
thoughtful bank depositor in the Union. It is 
but one of many evidences of the fundamental 
difference between the progressive democ- 
racy, led by Mr. Bryan, and the Wall-street 
and machine-governed Republican party, 
ostensibly led by the fair-spoken William of 
injunction fame, but which is in reality the 
creature of the Wall-street banking, high- 
finance and corporation influence. We refer 
at the present time to the position of the two 
parties on the banking question. 

The Republican convention actually boasted 
of its amazing subserviency to the Aldrich- 
Morgan-Rockefeller interests in passing the 
infamous Aldrich-Vredand bill, that was so 
odious to the nation that it was only crowded 
through Congress by being attached as a rider 
to the Appropriation bill, passed during the 
•closing hours of the late ill -famed session of 
Congress. In its subserviency to Wall-street 
domination, the Republican party ranges 
itself, as in other instances, squarely on the 
side of special privileged interests and the 
exploiting classes, in place of ranging itself on 
the side of the people; while the Democratic 
party takes a square and unequivocal stand 
for the full protection of every bank depositor 
— a stand that would do more to prevent 
artificial or bank panics than almost any 
financial legislation that could be suggested, 
while making the money of every depositor 



secure. This proposition, of course, is highly 
distasteful to the Wall -street gamblers, panic- 
makers and oligarchy of special interests 
which are seeking to get the money control of 
the country completely into the hands of a 
small clique, so that they can hold it as a dub 
over Congress and prevent the latter from 
enacting any laws that would give the people 
relief from the criminal aggressions of corpo- 
rations, trusts and monopolies. 

And it is very significant to see that the fair- 
spoken Mr. Taft, while he claims to stand far 
the policies which Mr. Roosevelt borrowed 
from Mr. Bryan, denounces the practical 
effort of the Democratic party to protect the 
bank depositors, thus personally ranging him- 
self with the Morgan -Rockefeller combination. 

On the other hand, the position of the 
Democratic party ought not to fail to appeal 
in a vital way to every bank depositor. Its 
demands and recommendations are not only 
eminently practical, wise and panic^reventive 
in character, but they are no empty pretences. 
Its demands represent exactly the position 
taken by Mr. Bryan and those in contrd of the 
party. This is one reason why all the would- 
be panic-makers and plunderers of the people, 
all the Wall -street gamblers and high finan- 
ciers, are so opposed to Mr. Bryan and the 
Democratic party, and even those who so 
roundly denounce Mr. Roosevelt find nothing 
objectionable in Mr. Taft. 

Oklahoma Has Shown The Way. 

Now to clearly understand what the triumph 
of the Democratic party would mean to the 

bank depositors of America, let us look at the 
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actual workiiigs of the practical plan to pro- 
tect depositors. *riie new state of Oklahoma, 
which possesses the most democratic and the 
nearest an ideal constitution of any common- 
wealth in the world, has insisted on placing 
the security and the interests of her people 
above the selfish demands of special-privileged 
classes. Hence she has a constitutional pro- 
vision providing for the full piotection of all 
depositors in state banks, so in' the event of a 
failure the depositors run no risk of being 
robbed of their money. 

In May the nation was given a striking 
illustration of the practical operation of this 
wide provision, when the bank at Coalgate 
failed. It was an ugly failure and under pre- 
vailing bank conditions the depositors would 
have been defrauded of their hard earnings 
and many of them doubtless would have been 
practically ruined. With a constitution, how- 
ever, that looks after the interests of the people, 
the case is far diiferent. Thus we find , accord- 
ing to the press dispatches from Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, on May 2 1st, that: 

"Within one hour from the time H. H. 
Smock, Oklahoma banking commissioner, 
had taken charge of the International Bank of 
Coalgate he had authority to pay the depos- 
itors in full, though the bank's cash and 
available funds in other banks fell $22,000 
short of the total amount of deposits. The 
commissioner was enabled to do this under the 
operation of the new banking law, and this is 
the first time it has been called into use. 
Commissioner Smock took charge of the bank 
for aU^ed gross violations of the banking laws 
and ^notified the banking board at once. 



Governor Haskell, president of the banking 
board, immediately authorized the pa\nnent 
of depositors in full, and it b^an. The 
amount of deposits is $38,000. The bank had 
$9,000 cash on hand and $7,000 deposited in 
other banks. When the cash was exhausted 
the commissioner drew checks upon the state 
guarantee fund. Under the operation of the 
guaranty banking law in Oklahoma a tariff of 
one per cent is levied upon the average annual 
deposits of the banks and the money thus 
raised is used in pa^onent in full of all depos- 
itors of an insolvent state bank, after the funds 
of the bank have been exhausted." 

Promptly after the failure, a notice, fac- 
simile of which we publish, was posted on the 
bank door, and in two days every depositor's 
claim was proved and paid in fuU. 

It is indeed refreshing to see the youngest 
state in the Union becoming the way-shower 
of democracy and setting up again the old 
standard of government of the people, by the 
people and for the people in the place of gov- 
ernment of privileged interests and political 
machines for trust and corporation enrich- 
ment and the mastership of the people by 
political bosses and monopoly's handy-men. 

"notice. 
"This bank is in the hands of the 

"State Bank Commissioner. 

"Depositors will be paid in full by 

"The State Banking Board 

*^ Please call and get your money. 

"H.H. Smock, 

"Bank Commissioner. 

"May 21 , 1908. " State of Oklahoma." 



MB. HEARST'S ATTACK ON MR. BRYAN. 



IF MR. HEARST had been employed by 
the Republican National Committee to aid 
in the defeat of Mr. Bryan, he could not have 
worked more zealously or attempted to further 
the wishes of the party which he has so fre- 
quently characterized as the party of privilege 
and plutocracy, than he has been doing since 
he delive ed his bitter speech, so suggestive of 
the personal disappointment of the ambitious 
egoist, when he launched his party in Chicago. 
If, however, he had. conducted the campaign 
in a statesmanlike manner, confining himself 
to the issues involved and giving his attention 



equally to the party whose principles he has so 
long pretended to believe in and to the party 
he has pretended to be opposed to, he might 
still have retained the respect of thousands of 
persons who are heartily in sympathy with the 
principal planks of the Independence plat- 
form. Instead of doing this, however, he has 
devoted the greater part of his attention to 
attacks upon the great party that represents 
the people in the present Titanic struggle with 
plutocracy or the feudalism of privileged 
wealth, and he has descended to mud -slinging 
and ignoble personal attacks that cannot fail 
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to arouse the indignation and disgust of right- 
minded patriots. 

It prdbably b true that the confidence of 
millions of Democrats in the motsl integrity 
and the noble character of Mr. Bryan is as 
wormwood to Mr. Hearst, when he remembers 
that his attempts to control the Democratic 
party in the past have been so futile, notwith- 
standing his millions and his newspapers, 
while Mr. Bryan, with no great press, with no 
money, with no machine, and with the active 
hostility of the reactionary machine in the 
Democratic party and of the Ryans, the 
McGuffeys, the McCarrens, and, in a word, 
the whole of the plutocratic wing of the Demo- 
orntic party massed against him, together with 
tli ' opposition of self-seekers and persons who 
] I etend to be Democrats so long as they hope 
for political preferment or office, enjoyed in so 
wonderful a degree the confidence of the rank 
and file of the Democratic party that all 
opposition to him vanished as mist before the 
sunrise. 

But even Mr. Hearst's own friends must 
bitterly regret that he should allow his per- 
sonal ambition and egobm to drive him to go 
to such lengths as he did in his Labor Day 
speech, when he went back years and years, 
to the time when Mr. Bryan was in Congress, 
and produced some affidavits from protec- 
tionists to the effect that Mr. Bryan had 
spoken slightingly of labor. No one who has 
known Mr. Bryan since he entered public life 
and has followed him year by year as he has 
remained loyal to the interests of the people, 
steadfastly refusing every overture on the part 
of co^^ptionists which would so compromise 
him that he could not be faithful to the rank 
and file of the nation, needed Mr. Bryan's 
assurance that he had never characterized the 
laborers of America as "beggars." 

Mr. Hearsts bitterness, however, is not 
confined to Mr. Bryan. He is also vying with 
Parry and Post in his venomous attacks upon 
the head of the American Federation of Labor. 
Any one who has followed Mr. Grompers since 
he strove so hard to get the Republicans to do 
what the Democrats did at Denver, knows 
that the head of the American Federation of 
Labor has at no time promised or intimated 
that he would or that he wished to deliver the 
labcnr vote. He has stated clearly and effec- 
tively the facts that must appeal to every 
thinking labor unionist: ins., that in this great 
conffict one of two men will be elected F^i- 
dent. Either William H. Taft, whom Mr. 



Hearst is seeking to elect by his attacks on 
Mr. Bryan and the Democratic party, or Mr. 
Bryan will be. the next President. Mr. Taft 
as the Columbus of capitalism in his famous 
injunction against labor in the interests of the 
railroads, won forever the favor of the great 
railways and predatory bands that oppose 
organized labor. The Republican party's 
contemptuous treatment of labor's just de- 
mands in Congress, and the treatment accoided 
Mr. Gompers in Chicago, showed plainly that 
they had cast their lot once and forever with 
the feudalism of privil^;ed interests and hi^ 
finance, and against organized labor. I^. 
Bryan's championship of the cause of labor 
was one of the great^ grievances of the plu- 
tocratic Democrats in 1896 and 1900, as it is 
to-day one of the main reasons why the heads 
of great corporations who have long been 
nominally Democrats, will contribute princely 
sums for Mr. Taft's election. The attitude <rf 
Mr. Bryan and the Democratic party is as 
favorable to labor as that of Mr. Taft, as 
shown by his actions in the past, and of the 
Republican party as shown by its action and 
platform, is hostile to organi^ labor. These 
facts none know better than Mr. Gompers, 
and none know better than Mr. Gompers that 
this is one of the most crucial hours in the 
history of organized labor; that with the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bryan, organized labor will be 
stronger and the cause of the workers will be 
in every way advanced, as surely as the Sec- 
tion of Mr. Taft will weaken the cause of 
labor and entrench more securely than ever 
before the trusts, the monopolies and the high 
financiers that are to a man to-day behind 
Taft and the Republican machine. This 
being the case, Mr. Gompers has bravely 
renounced the party to which he has so long 
belonged and has urged the labor unions to be 
true to their own interests and to strive to 
secure the election of the only man who can be 
elected whose record has been consistently 
favorable to labor. 

In a recent issue of The American Federa- 
tionist, Mr. Gompers thus fittingly refers to 
Mr. Hearst's attack upon the great labor 
leader and his attempt to secure the election of 
Afr. Taft through personal attacks upon Mr. 
Bryan, through caricatures in hb papers, 
throu^ editmals, and through running his 
Presidential candidate into states where it is 
hoped enough votes will be taken from the 
Democratic party to elect the Republicans: 

"As a rule we do not propose to waste the 
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valuable space of The American FederationiM 
by answeniig or disproving lying charges 
which are brought for the express purpose of 
discrediting the labor movement and sowing 
discord among the ranks of the workers. We 
believe that most of the people discern the 
motive behind such attacks. 

"When they come from Republican sources 
it is easy to discern the motive — so easy, in 
fact, that a man would write himself a fool to 
be misled. When the attack masquerades 
under the guise of abuse from an ' Independent' 
party, the motive is still not difficult to db- 
cem. 

"In fact, all political tricks are worn thread- 
bare; there is nothing being attempted in this 
caidpaign which has not been tried over and 
over again when the workers have shown any 
disposition to think and act for themselves. 

"We select one example of this sort of 
attack for brief comment. 

"Mr. Hearst is using his resources as a mil- 
lionaire and the prestige of his various papers 
in promoting an 'Independent' political move- 
ment. So long as Mr. Hearst amuses himself 
with his pet political toy without attempting to 
misrepresent or divide the forces of organi^ 
labor it is a matter of little importance to us. 

"He knows, and everybody else knows, that 
his 'Independent' movement has not the 
slightest chance of success. 

"The only question is, 'Which of the domi- 
nant parties will benefit by Mr. Hearst's 
"Independent" movement?* 

"As the virulence of hb opposition is 
directed against the Democratic party the 
inference is plain, from his own showing, that 
he does not wish to help that party into power 
by his 'Independent* votes (be they few or 
many); as he in his newspapers, deliberately 
misrepresents and vilifies the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor — and through 
them the labor movement itself — we are 
forced to believe that Mr. Hearst is not 
desirous of helping the workers to a redress of 
their wrongs, ^ough we have no doubt of his 
willingness to take their misguided votes 
wherever possible in order to make some 
'Independent' showing. 

"A vote for Hearst's 'Independent' league 
is recognized by the Republicans as just as 



good as a Republican vote, because it is that 
much taken ^ from a possible DenKxratic 
victory. 

"We are pained to observe that Mr. Hear^ 
uses his newspapers for a species of personal 
attack on us which reflects discredit upon those 
who engineer it. Mr. Hearst seems to have 
become so embittered by the treatment he 
personally received the last time he asked for 
the suffrage of peq)le that he fails to see hon- 
esty of purpose in those who cannot always 
follow him. 

"Mr. Hearst may remember that the agents 
of the National Manufacturers' Association 
tried to assassinate the characters of many men 
in the labor movement, the president of the 
American Federation of Labor included; that 
when these means failed direct bribery' was 
even attempted. 

"It is not amiss to keep in mind the answer 
which the representatives of the labor move- 
ment of our country so recently gave to labor's 
detractors, vilifiers and wouid-be union- 
crushers. The Norfolk convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, last Novem- 
ber, without dissenting vcMce or vote, de- 
nounced the tactics of labor's enemies, and 
gave a unanimous vote of absolute confidence 
in the honor, integrity, faithfulness and hon- 
esty of its executive council, individually and 
collectively, and reelected every officer of the 
executive council, including the president of 
the Federation, unanimously. Ought not this 
to be a hint to so discerning a man as Mr. 
Hearst? 

"We refer to the Hearst matter not so much 
that we care to defend ourselves personally, 
but because such attacks are intended to 
destroy the confidence of the great rank and 
file of the toilers and the people of our country 
in their chosen leaders. We owe a debt of 
responsibility to all, and particularly to the 
organized workers, to g^ve them the best 
information and advice of which we are 
capable. There are likely to be many attacks 
upon the American Federation of Labor and 
its officers during the campaign. The workers 
should not allow such schemes to swerve them 
from the course of united action, which is 
necessary for the redress of their wrongs and 
the attainment of their rights." 
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MR. SHERMAN'S AMAZING EXHIBITION OF HYPOCRISY, 



WE DOUBT if m the history of modern 
politics a more brazen example of 
hypocrisy has been seen than that presented 
by the Republican candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent in his speech of acceptance, when he pre- 
tended that the triumph of himself and his 
associate would be a vindication of President 
Roosevelt's policies. When it is remem- 
bered that Mr. Sherman was one of the most 
servile and serviceable henchmen of Speaker 
Cannon in the latter's effort to block and 
nullify President Roosevelt's reform recom- 



mendations, that he was one of the most faith- 
ful of all the misrepresentatives of the people 
in Congress, and one of the most faithful to 
the interests of the spoilers of the people, the 
colossal impudence of this man's brazen pre- 
sumption will be apparent to all thinking 
people. He has insulted the intelligence of 
the American electorate by presuming that 
they are so ignorant of the kind of man he is 
and of his relation to the high financiers and 
trust. magnates, that his hypocrisy can be of 
avail. 



NEW ZEALAND'S MASTER CONCERN THE HAPPINESS AND PROS- 
PERITY OF THE PEOPLE. 



The New York World's Tribute to New 
Zealand's Government. 

THE New York World for August 9, 1908, 
contained an editorial entitled '* Labor 
Progress in New Zealand " that, considering it 
comes from one of the most bitter opponents 
of public-ownership of railways among the 
leading reactionary papers of America, is so 
noteworthy that we make the following 
extended quotations from it: 

"The remarkable experiments along polit- 
ical lines that New Zealand has been making 
have attracted the attention of the world. 
Nowhere else has there been such a fine field 
for experiment, and nowhere else have such 
radical experiments made been so successful. 
With an area of 103,658 square miles, or about 
six -tenths that of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and a population of about one million, of whom 
a third or more are Maoris, the Prime Minis- 
ter, Sir Joseph Ward, was able to announce a 
few weeks ago that the revenue amounted to 
$45,000,000, the highest on record. During 
the last twelve years only one law has been 
passed increasing taxation — that imposing a 
graduated land tax on estates exceeding 
$200,000 in value. The object of this law was 
not revenue but to induce large owners to sell. 
Revenve is largely derived from the state rail- 
ways and a gradvaied income tax. 



"Not only has legislation been adq>ted with 
a view to diminishing the amount of land held 
by the large land-owners, but there will soon 
be 1,500,000 acres of new land q>ened for set- 
tlement in the North Island. Mr. McNab, 
Minister of Land and Agriculture, in a recent 
speech declared that unskilled farm laborers 
were required in every part of the Dominion. 

"In the matter of strikes the Conciliation 
and Compulsory Arbitration acts have on the 
whole worked well. Their working, however, 
has revealed some weak points, and these it is 
now proposed to remedy. During the last 
thirteen years there have been only eighteen 
strikes, and all these were small and short- 
lived, as in the case of the Auckland street- 
railway strike in May last, which endured but 
a day. Yet it has become manifest that the 
Compulsory Arbitration and Conciliation acts 
need strengthening. 

"Much is hoped from the proposed Concil- 
iation Council, and also from the 'exertion- 
wage' proposal, by which worker and em- 
ployer may agree as to extra pay for extra 
work. The necessity for such agreement is 
argued from the fact that the production of 
certain workers in one industry had decreased 
15 or 20 per cent, under uniform wages." 
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GoTernment Ownership and Operation of 
Railways in New Zealand. 

We wish to call the especial attention of our 
readers to the World's admission that the rev- 
enue is being largely derived from the state 
railways. Personally we are not prepared to 
go as far as the World does in this respect. 
We should rather say that one of the leading 
of the many causes of the general prosperity of 
the people of New Zealand is found in the 
publicly owned and operated railways of the 
Dominion ; for ever since the Liberal govern- 
ment came into power and commenced mak- 
ing the prosperity, happiness and develop- 
ment of all the people the master concern of 
the nation, the railway management has been 
marked by a settled determination to conserve 
the public weal. After the sinking fund has 
been set aside, depreciation written off and the 
running expenses and interest provided for, 
the management has striven to reduce freight 
and passenger tariff, while the government has 
made the railways important aids in the wise, 
beneficent and thoroughly statesmanhke work 
of helping the poor man to become an inde- 
pendent, home-owning citizen. Thus work- 
ingmen living within a ratlius of thirty or forty 
miles of the large cities where they are em- 
ployed are brought to and from their homes 
morning and evening on a five-cent fare by 
the government-owned railways. The school 
children enjoy the same privileges. This, 
with the government's other liberal provisions 
for the aiding of wcnrkingmen who wish to 
secure homes and small farms, has made it 
possible for great numbers of toilers to obtain 
homes of their own in the country, while they 
are able to continue their work in the cities, 
and their children are also privileged to attend 
the city schools, just the same as if they were 
huddled in apartment houses in the midst of 
the municipalities. 

Moreover, the toilers are thus able to do 
considerable work in developing their prop- 
erty after the regular work hours and during 
the Saturday afternoons which are half- 
holidays in New Zealand the year round. In 
this manner they are the recipients of a double 
income, while much of the money that in 
former years was largely spent in ale-houses 
is also now saved. 

The children, instead of spending their 
hours out of school in the hothouse, artificial 
atmosphere of city life, being the subjects of 
the innumerable vicious temptations of the 
city, enjoy the pure, wholesome and normal 



environment of beautiful httle country homes 
which they, with their parents, delight to- 
lieautify and improve. 

Nor is this the only beneficent function that 
the government-owned and operated railways 
of New Zeahand perform for the people. The 
school children in the city are at intervals 
during the different seasons taken on the rail-^ 
ways into the mountains or to the fertile 
valleys far from their homes, where a day is 
spent with the teacher and the geology, geog- 
raphy, the flora and other life of the districts 
is studied. While the country children, far 
from the cities, are brought to the municipali- 
ties under the direction of their teachers are 
there taken over the various factories, printing^ 
plants, gas and electric-light plants, ships and 
other places of interest. In this way the rail- 
ways are made powerful factors in the prac-^ 
tical education of the young, informing their 
minds while enriching the imagination during 
the formative period. of life. 

Public Ownership of Hallways versus 
Private Ownership; or, New Zea- 
land and America Compared. 

To the American wealth-creators and con- 
sumers, the contrast between the publicly 
owned railways of New Zealand and the 
privately-owned roads of our country should 
be helpfully suggestive. While our Wall- 
street gamblers and railway magnates have 
been busily engaged in watering stocks and 
loading their properties down with bonds, so as 
to enable them to levy a princely tax on the 
producing and consuming milUons; and while 
iiurthennore, the railways have been paying- 
princely salaries to favored officials and plac-^ 
ing at their disposal palace-cars sumptuously 
stocked, for the use of these officials, their 
friends and persons from whom special favors 
are desired ; while, in short, vast fortunes have 
been poured into a few pockets by the abuse 
of the monq)oly rights permitting a privileged 
few to operate the great pubUc utility that is 
in fact the artery of the nation's commercial 
life. New Zealand has through public-owner- 
ship employed the earnings to reduce fares 
and passenger rates and to help the toilers 
to become self-sustaining, home -owning cit- 
izens and to further develop and increa*ie the 
happiness of young and old. 

No nation on the face of the earth is doing 
so much in various ways to promote the happi- 
ness, prosperity and welfare of all her citizens 
as New Zealand. This is a fact that all intel- 
ligent men and women who ^re not blinded by ^ 
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prejudice and who are cognizant of the facts 
have long known ; but it is encouraging to find 
papers like the New York World at last awak- 
•ening to a realization of the facts as they have 



been so luminously given to the world by Pro- 
fessor Frank Parsons in his magnificent his- 
tory of New Zealand, and by such writers as 
the late Henry D. Lloyd. 



ANOTHER SPLENDID RECORD MADE BY THE GLASGOW 
MUNICff AL STREET RAH^WAY. 



THE RECENTLY-ISSUED annual re- 
port of the municipal street railway of 
Glasgow, shows that the gross receipts for the 
year ending May 31, 1908, were Je9l0,318, 8 
sh., 5d., or about $4,551,592 of our money. 
The operating expenses were J^09,894, 16 sh., 
lid., or about $2,549,474. From the surplus, 
j£68,804, 5 sh., lid. were placed in the sinking 
fund. Fifty-three thousand, one hundred and 
^ty-two poimds were required for interest on 
capital; J&100,415, 15 sh., 5d. were credited 
to depreciation fund; JB88,187 went for the 
permanent way renewal fund; J&9,435 were 
required for the income tax, and JS35,000, or 
about $175,000 was turned over to the city for 
the fund for the common good. There was 
sn additional expense for suburban rentals and 
for the traffic receipts due certain suburban 
towns amounting in all to nearly J^ 10,000, and 
an expenditure of j£2,884, 12 sh., for parlia- 
mentary expenses required for promoting pro- 
visional orders; while the treasury had a net 
l>alance to its credit of ^38,929, 19 sh., Id., or 
about $194,650. 

The report shows an increase of XI 4,476, 
14 sh., or about $73,383 over the receipts of the 
previous year. There was an increase, how- 
ever, in operating expenditures of a little over 
J^24,638, this increase being chiefly due to the 
substantial increase in the pay of conductors, 
motormen and other subordinate employ^ of 
the tramway system. 

This record of the fourteenth year of the 
municipal ownership and operation of the 



street railways of Glasgow, furnishes another 
striking illustration of the splendid results of 
municipal ownership. Every year Glasgow, 
Aiter setting aside the proper amount of money 
for depreciation and the amount necessary for 
the sinking fund, to pay for the cost of the 
road when the obligations matinre, together 
with operating expenses, taxes, etc., turns over 
a sum of between one and two hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the city for use in public 
improvements and bettering the conditi<Mis of 
the citizens. In addition to these things, 
there has been a very sensible reduction in the 
fares charged and a very material increase in 
the wages paid the employ^; while the service 
has been immensely improved over that which 
marked the car service under private owner- 
ship. 

In America, thanks to the power in politics 
and through the press of the public-service 
corporations, vast sums that should be utilized 
for improving service, lowering fares, raising 
wages of employ^ and beautifying the city or 
reducing taxes, are annually poured into the 
pockets of a comparatively small coterie of 
stockholders who are fattening on the proceeds 
of inflated or watered stock, at the expense of 
the general public. The hour has struck for 
America to awaken and cast off the bondage 
of the government-debauching oligarchy of 
corporate wealth that is operating puHic 
utilities in such a way as to enrich the few at 
the expense of the many and is entrenching 
itself in power by corrupt practices. 



DR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE ON THE LIBERAL MINISTRY'S 

INJUSTICE TO INDIA. 



WE HAVE heretofore had occasion to 
speak of our great disappointment at 
John Morley's management of Indian affairs. 
IVhen he assumed the high position that would 



have enabled him to put into execution the 
noble and just principles he had so long con- 
tended for, we believed, in common with his 
admirers throughout the An^o-Saxon wofkl* 
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that a brighter day was dawning for the great 
Eastern Empire. Instead, Mr. Morley re- 
fused India the measure of justice which his 
own teachings led his friends to believe he 
would grant. Perhaps age has sapped his 
moral courage, or the distance between 
England and India and the colored reports 
given him by the bureaucrats may have influ- 
enced him. Certain it is he has signally 
failed to grasp a splendid opportimity and 
allay the bitter resentment and discontent 
that had been engendered by the reactionary 
Tory administrations. He has elected to 
follow practically the same beaten path of the 
oppress(»*s who preceded him. 

The July issue of The Modem Review of 
Calcutta, India, edited by the distinguished 
Indian, Ramananda Chatterjee, contains a 
letter written by Dr. Alfred Russd Wallace, 
the distinguished scientist, economist and 
social philosopher, to Dr. A. K. Coomar- 
aswamy, which so fully expresses our views on 
Mr. Morley's failure that we reproduce it in 
fuU. Dr. Wallace is one of the last repre- 
sentatives of the earlier generation of intellec- 
tual giants that placed the England of the 
nineteenth century in the front rank of civil- 
ized nations in the domain of physical science, 
and he is also one of the noblest representa- 
tives of the truly democratic scholars who 
uphold the great principles of justice, freedom 
and fraternity which differentiate democracy 
from class-rule. 

**I had great hopes of John Morley," writes 
Dr. Wallace, "but I have lost them. He 
seems to want the moral courage to face a 
great responsibility, and to be cowed by the 
ruling classes into a dread of insurrection. 
He has not dared to strike out a new path and 
make his will dominant over the officialdom 
of India and the India Office. His very first 
step should have been to send out to India, 
Englishmen whom he could trust, to bring him 



true information as to the actual condition of 
the workers of India, and the aspirations of 
the educated classes. He should abo have 
given hope to the people of India. He should 
have declared his determination to initiate, 
and carry out continuously, even if slowly, the 
long-promised grant of Self-Govemment in 
India; banning, not at the top, which is 
absolutely wcnrthless — ^a mere sop to official- 
dom — ^but at the bottom, in the restoration of 
the village communities, each with an edu- 
cated native, of the same race, as representa- 
tive of the protecting — not the oppressing — 
power of English rule. He should insist on 
the immediate reduction — even the tempo- 
rary cessation — of the terrible taxation of the 
actual land -cultivators, the source of India's 
real wealth, yet the most miserable in the 
world under Indian officialdom. He should 
have insisted, first of all, on the holdings of 
these cultivators and of all their little house- 
hold goods and agricultural implements being 
absolutely inalienable, thus saving them for- 
ever from the clutches of the money-lender to 
whom our laws have delivered them. He 
should abolish the cruel salt-tax, and to the 
actual cultivators supply irrigation-water free, 
since it was our neglect that allowed the old 
tanks to be destroyed. 

"All this would have been dreadfully irreg- 
ular, and high officialdom would have pro- 
tested ; but, with a Minister of determined vjill, 
would have submitted. These measures 
would have been upheld by the English 
nation, would have by this time abolbhed 
famine and have reduced plague; and, com- 
bined with a greater sympathy with all relig- 
ious and racial customs and feelings, would 
have ensured internal peace and confidence in 
English rule. Indians of all classes would 
then have felt that their King and Emperor 
was at last represented by a Minister who sym- 
pathized with them, and whom they could trust. " 



AUTOCRATIC BOARD OF CONTROL GOVERNMENT VERSUS THE 
DEMOCRATIC COMMISSION PLAN. 



EVER since the commission plan of govern- 
ment has been successfully inaugurated 
a battle has been waged by the public-service 
corporations, the corrupt political bosses and 
other manipulators of the money-controlled 
machine, to prevent the government being 



responsive to the people, or, in other words, to 
destroy all the democratic character of munici- 
pal government. The great public lighting 
companies, the street-car corporations and 
other monopolies that are acquiring untold 
millions of dollars that should be turned into- 
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the treasuries of every city government to 
lessen taxes and improve public service, have 
united with the political bosses to virtually 
destroy popular rule. 

The most glaring recent illustration of this 
is found in the new Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
board of control government, which has been 
heralded far and wide as a commission gov- 
ernment. The city of Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, has been permitted by the legislature to 
inaugurate a commission government after the 
Des Moines plan, but the government foisted 
on Chelsea since the fire is autocratic enough 
to suit the bureaucracy of Russia. The 
commissioners have becm appointed by the 
Governor. A meeting was held in a hall 
holding five hundred persons and the vote 
of approval at this meeting, which was 



gotten up in the interests of the board of 
control plan, was taken as the sentiment of a 
city of 34,000 inhabitants. There is no pro- 
vision for the initiative or referendum. The 
board or commission is autocratic in charac- 
ter. It is an ideal government for the corrupt 
boss and the privileged interests. Every 
friend of popular government, every lover of 
democracy and the people's rule, should per- 
sistently fight against any attempt to foist a 
commission government on any municipality, 
unless the plan gives ample opportunity for 
the people to initiate legislative acts, to secure 
a referendum on all important measures 
especially those relating to public franchises 
and also gives the people the right of recall 
as it is enjoyed in Des Moines and in Los 
Angeles. 



INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 
By Ralph Albertson, 

Secretary of the National Federation for Peopb's Rule. 



Self GoTernment in Oklahoma. 

THE Initiative and Referendum legisla- 
tive powers reserved to the people by 
the Oklahoma constitution are to be exercised 
at the general election this fall in a number of 
important matters. The late legislature sub- 
mitted four prepositions to the people, three 
of which are constitutional amendments and 
one a statute law. In addition to this number 
a bill is being initiated providing for the sale of 
school lands. 

Thus the people are called upon to pass a 
number of important questions at the election 
this faU, in addition to the selection of officials. 

The first proposition submitted to the 
people by the legislature is the dispensary 
question. Under its terms the people are to 
determine whether we are to have the dispen- 
sary feature of the prohibition law or not, and 
the length to which it shall extend. 

The second proposition submitted is another 
constitutional amendment, providing for the 
location of the permanent state capital in 
advance of 1918, and giving the legislature 
authority to determine the temporary location 
of the capital pending the final adjustment of 
the matter. 

The third constitutional amendment is 
involved in the proposition providing for the 



adoption of the Torrens Land system of title 
registration. This is a proposition involving^ 
the question as to whether or not the state shall 
adopt the Torrens system or continue the use 
of the one in vogue. 

The fourth question submitted to the legis- 
lature is one involving the so-called **New 
Jerusalem" capital city idea. Under the 
terms of this proposition the people are called 
upon to say whether the state shall buy a num- 
ber of sections of land, plat an ideal capital 
city, and locate thereon tbe state house and a 
number of state institutions. 

The people are to be also called upon under 
the powers of the initiative feature of the con- 
stitution, to say whether or not the state shall 
sell all of its school lands. The legislature, 
through lack of time, failed to act on this ques- 
tion, and the matter is, therefore, submitted 
under an initiated bill to the people for deter- 
mination. 



MiscellaneooB News Notes. 
There is a strong movement in the Georgia 
legislature in favor of taking a referendum vote 
on the state prohibition law next year. 

The New Jers€ly legislature refused to give 
the people referendum on the law which con- 
stitutes a number of appointive commissions. 
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These should be elective, and a strong feeling 
against the law is finding expression. 

A MOVEMENT has been started in Seattle, 
Washington, to secure a state referendum on 
the chain-gang system. The Socialists who 
have started this movement claim that the 
chain-gang is an inhuman institution and 
bdieve that the people will vote it down. 
They are favoring, as a state, a plan that the 
city buy a tract of land and establish an indus- 
trial colony for the prisoners. 

The charteb board which prepared the 
^raft of a new charter for Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, decided to require a forty-per-cent. peti- 
tion in order to make the recall effective and a 
twenty-per-cent. petition in order to secure a 
referendum upon a public-utility franchise. 
These percentages are ridiculously high and 
yet the provisions containing these extreme 
requirements would have been far more val- 
uable to the city than the system of govern- 
ment which gives the people no possibility of a 
voice. The people of Kansas City, however, 
have voted down its new charter and it is not 
at all improbable that one of the strong 
reasons for its rejection was the failure of the 
board to give the people enough control to 
make them interested in it. 

A iNiQUE charge against the referendum is 
that brought out by the Pittsburg Press, which 
accuses the system of having destroyed all 
wholesome political organizations and made 
such chaos of state politics as to completely 
destroy its responsibility and dignity. 

"Incidentally,*' continues the Press, "it has 
eliminated Oregon's standing and influence in 
the United States Senate. Indeed it has done 
worse than this, for it has sent to the Senate 
one man who acknowledges no responsibility 
to party or to political principles, and it is in 
the way of sending another who directly and 
avowedly stands for opinions at odds with the 
sentiments of the state." 

This criticism is the highest possible praise. 
The destruction of machine-rule in Oregon is 
practically complete and the election of a 
Democrat to the United States Senate by a 
Republican state and a Republican legislature 
may well be looked upon as the acme of that 
independence in politics which is one of the 
greatest hopes for the country's future. 

The Columbus, Ohio, Desjxdch says that 
the women's suffrage movement in Eng^nd 
is one of the best questions for referendum. 



There is practically no way other than by 
inference that the members of Parliament can 
tell what are the sentiments of the majcnrity of 
their constituents are on this particular ques- 
tion. 

Frank J. Smith, a Cleveland broker identi- 
fied with the old Cleveland Electric interests, 
has undertaken to destroy the Schmidt refer- 
endum law in the supericv court. 

Perhaps the most significant thing about 
the recent Oregon election from the broad 
national point of view is not the issue of the 
nineteen questions upon which the people have 
voted, but the fact that practically all the 
voters voted upon nearly all the questions. 
This fact makes even such papers as Chicago 
Interior speak in reasonable and even appre- 
ciative terms of the referendum experiment. 

James Callaway, a writer who contributes 
to the Macon Telegraph, and whose opposi- 
tion to Direct-L^islation is the most virulent 
and who therefore is very widely quoted in the 
plutocratic papers of the North, has at last 
given his specific reasons for his opposition: 
"Under the referendum as a national law," 
he says, "Congress must, nolens volens, refer 
the petition to all the people, howsoever 
oppressive it might be to some of the states 
whose interests may be at variance with the 
* petition.* Then editors, incendiary orators, 
agitators. South haters, religious fanatics, 
demagogues can get in their work. . . . 

"The referendum, if ever adopted as a prin- 
ciple of our system of government, will blot 
out Southern civilization. Our ideals will be 
swept before the flood. 

"Petitions will flood Congress. Those 
which began in 1885 addressed by Calhoun, 
drove the South to secession in a search for 
peace, tranquility and happiness. The refer- 
endum will be the open dow of perpetual 
strife and agitation. 

"We who know what Northern agitation 
from 1850 to 1860 did in forcing secession; 
we who have eaten of the bitter fruits of recon- 
struction and its despotic power and feel 
to-day its pernicious influence, denying even 
now the women of our state the hi^ways, 
must at all hazards reject any substitute what- 
soever that will imperil our state government 
and state control.*' 

Nothing strange about this man's opposi- 
tion to Direct-L^islation or anything else 
truly democratic. Ljgmzed Dy vj v/Oglc 
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East Orange, New Jersey, adopted a new 
charter by leferendum vote in June. 

New Jersey towns continue to hold refer- 
endum elections on the use of the voting 
machine, the result going against the machine. 
The voting-machine scheme seems to have 
cost the state several hundred thousand dollars 
and might have cost much more had not the 
people had the power to cut it off at an early 
stage. 

The voters of Sioux City, Iowa, recently 
defeated, on a referendum vote, a street- 
railway franchise which was designed as a 
compromise between demands which the cor- 
poration had made* and the terms which the 
people were willing to make, ^ce the 
defeat of this compromise some of the objec- 
tionable features of the ordinance have been 
eliminated by a committee of business men, 
and a petition has been signed by three thou- 
sand voters asking that the new ordinance be 
resubmitted. 

The people of Maine are to vote on their 
constitutional amendment {or Direct-L^isla- 
tion in September. While the amendment 
was passed by the legislature after having been 
endorsed by both political parties, without any 
dissenting vote, there had been insidious forces 
to undermine the public demand for it since 
that time. The corporations are waking up 
and the privileged classes are realizing that 
they are liable to find themselves confronted by 
a power which they cannot corrupt. Certain 
papers are strongly opposing the reform, and 
Senator Hale sent, at the expense of the 
national government, an untold number of 
Senator Lodge's Faneuil Hall tirade against 
Direct-Legislation to the voters of the state. 
The Maine federation of labor, on the other 
hand, has taken up the fight and is undertak- 
ing to have the voters aroused in favor of the 
measure. 

The executtve committee of the Initiative 
and Referendum League of America, consist- 
ing of Senator Robart Owen, Mr. George 
Shibley, Reverend Alexander Kent, Mr. W. 
D. MacKenzie, Dr. Thomas E. Will, Mr. 
Ralph Albertson and Mr. W. D. Sherman has 
voted to ally the league with the Democratic 
party, for the purpose of the present Presiden- 
tial campaign, in view of the fact that the 
Democratic party has made as chief issue of 
the campaign the great and all imp<niant 
question, "Shall the people rule ?" 



In Bayonne, New Jersey, a petition signed 
by twenty-five per cent, of the voters calls for. 
a referendum vote for the adoption of the use 
of voting machines. The political bosses see 
a menace in this and have illegally held up the 
petition, refusing the vote for about two 
months. 

In the borough of Aspinwall, Pittsburg, a 
reforendum election was held early in July on 
two questions. On the one to raise $17,000 
for refunding purposes, the vote was 145 for, to 
49 against; and on the bill to increase, the 
debt $16,000 for improving the light and water 
systems, it was 76 for, to 115 against. 

On July 21st the citizens of South Amboy^ 
New Jersey, took a referendum vote on 
whether South Amboy shall become a city of 
the third class. 

It is probably not generally known that the 
enormous convention building at Denver 
costing $600,000 was built by the municipality 
under the authority of a referendum vote of 
the people. 

The West Seattle Improvement Qub is 
demanding a referendum vote on the saloon 
question. The Socialist-Democratic party sent 
out the platform of the party this year for a 
referendum vote of the members of the party 
before it was finally adopted. 

The Louisiana legislature has refused to 
order a referendum vote on the question of 
state prohibition. 

A POSTAL-CARD referendum is being con- 
ducted by a special committee of the East 
Orange city council, to ascertain the views of 
the voters regarding the blue-law ordinance 
now in operation in that city. 

A SPECIAL election has been held at Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin, on the question of 
issuing $25,000 bonds for the construction of a 
bridge. Elections of this kind are being held 
constantly in little towns all over the countiy 
and yet people talk about the referendum as if 
it were a novel thing. 

The Georgia legislature is doing some good 
work. A bill originating in the senate pro- 
vides for the direct election by the people of 
pension commissioners, and a house bill has 
been passed making the election of county 
school commissioners by direct vote of the 
people mstead of as now by appointment by 

grand jurors and county boards of education. 
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Residents of Santa Monica have stopped, 
by referendum petition, a franchise of the 
Los Angeles Paofic Railroad granting rights 
of way through beautiful residence streets for 
fwty years. 

When Governor M. R. Patterson of Tennes- 
see was called upon by a committee from the 
Central Labor Union of Knoxville, with refer- 
ence to his attitude on the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum, he said, "Government by the people 
is impossible," and that **we never did have 
nor never will have government by the people. " 
The newspaper reports of the interview say 
that the governor flew into a rage and that 
members of the committee who wore Patterson 
badges tore them off and threw them on the 
floor as they left the room. 

Eatonton, Greorgia, has adopted a new 
charter containing the Liitiative and Refer- 
endum. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in 
Oklahoma in Ex parte Wagner, was that the 
Initiative and Referendum provisions in the 
Constitution are not in conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States guaranteeing to 
every state a republican form of government. 
Said provisions as contained therein are not 
self-executing, but are made effective by an 
act of the le^lature approved April 16, 1908. 
Until said provisions were made effective by 
legislation, a petition for a referendum filed 
with the chief executive oflScer of a municipal- 
ity of the first class was of no effect. An cnrdi- 
nance having been passed and published, and 
thereafter a petition for referendum filed with 
the mayor of Kingfisher, and afterwards said 
relator being convicted in said municipal court 
for an alleged violation after the filing of said 
petition, he is not entitled to be discharged 
from said conviction. 

An attempt has been made to destroy the 
city court and increase the power of the 
superior court in the small town of Grady, 
Georgia, but the people had to be given a 
voice in the matter and have voted it down by 
1,S25 to 68 votes. 

It is proposed to give the people of Des 
Moines a vote on the adoption of a sliding scale 
of water rates. 

The referendum petition on the street-car 
franchise question in Qeveland has been the 
subject of much discussion during the past 
month and the bitter misrepresentaticm of 
Mayor Johnson by his enemies. The referen- 



dum was attempted, not in the interest of the 
people but against that interest, and the mayor 
sought to avoid the vote on that account. 
The fraudulent element in the original peti- 
tion was eliminated, but thousands of the 
so-caPed best citizens stepped forward and 
signed the petition and aided the fight of the 
corporation, which had broken faith with the 
mayor and which seeks finally to thwajt his 
efforts in the people's behalf. It is now 
announced that no referendum vote will be 
taken until a suit which has been brought by 
a stockholder of the old company for the 
annulment of the contract between the com- 
panies, and also the annulment of the referen- 
dum law has been passed upon by the courts. 

There has been a great amount of discus- 
sion of the recent Oregon vote in the news- 
papers throughout the country and a surpris- 
ing number of the reactionaries have been 
compelled to say not only that the pe<^le 
voted, but that they voted intelligently. Votes 
cast on each one of the nineteen referendum 
questions in this election has given a great 
surprise to the croakers, who are so cocksure 
that the people will not, as well as cannot, 
govern themselves. 

As A MEANS of showing members of the city 
council that the people of the city desire to 
express their views by ballot upon the exten- 
sion of street-railway franchises, the Jefferson- 
Lincoln Qub of ^ringfield, Illinois, decided 
to secure petitions from citizens demanding 
the submission of the question at the polls 
before such grant is made by the akiermanic 
body. 

Under the Initiative and Referendum of 
Oklahoma there is to be submitted to the voters 
of that state in the November election a pro- 
posal to sell the three million acres of public 
lands, which the state holds in its school and 
public buikiings funds. 

The "new idea" Republicans in Passaic, 
New Jersey, have issued a proclamation 
pledging themselves to work and vote for laws 
creating a public utilities commission; for 
direct nominations of candidates for Governor 
and Congressmen; for the Massachusetts 
ballot; an employer's liability act; taxation on 
railroad real^ and all franchises by local 
officials; publicity of campaign finances, and 
for the Initiative and Referendum. 

The national Swiss referendum, on the 
question of banning the manufacture and sale 
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of absinthe, has resulted in a majority of more 
than eighty thousand in favor of prohibition. 

TiiE Supreme Court of Iowa held on the 
seventh that the constitutional limitation of 
suffrage to males so far as participation in 
elections is concerned applies only to such 
elections as are held for the choice of public 
officers and does not apply to referendums. 



It consequently decided that the Iowa law 
giving women the right to vote on propositions 
for levying taxes and issuing bonds is valid, 
and accordingly sets aside an election held in 
Des Moines recently at which the council was 
authorized to build a half-million-doUar city 
hall, women having been denied the ri^t to 
vote on the proposition. 

Ralph Albertbon. 



PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 



By Bruno Beckhard, 

Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 



The St. Louis Decision. 

THE COMMITTEE appointed by the 
Civic League of St. Louis to find out the 
best method of lighting the streets in that city 
reports in favor of a private plant under strict 
municipal control. The report recognizes the 
success of municipal plants in many smaller 
cities, but does not think a public lighting 
plant, in competition with a private commer- 
cial lighting plant, economical. And for a 
general municipal lighting plant the city, in the 
opinion of the committee, is not yet ready, 
cannot be trusted. "The danger of partisan 
politics in the management and operation of 
the plant . . . indicates the inadvisability of 
municipal ownership, except as a last resort." 

Every once in a while it is necessary to point 
out that statements like this rest on an entirely 
false basis. That we have, on the whole, 
made a failure of our municipal government 
is undoubtedly true, but no truer than the fact 
that we are one and all awakening to a real- 
ization of that failure. This "owing to par- 
tisan politics" phrase is in itself the admission 
of that failure. But the St. Louis committee, 
like all similar committees, was selected to 
'prove something, to suggest something. In- 
stead of going to the heart of the matter by 
suggesting a method that would remove a 
municipal plant from the reach of partisan 
politics, it merely acknowledges the presence 
of the evil and passes it by. 

Traditionally a driver whips only the off 
horse, though it may be the nigh one that 
shirks, in fact is much more apt to be by very 
reason of the fact. Every time a commission 
or a mayor — ^who knows — makes this "par- 



tisan politics" statement — and it is frequent 
enough — they manage, sometimes without 
unfair intention, to cast the blame in the 
wrong place. The errors made in the con- 
struction of our city government do not affect 
the issues of municipal ownership. They are 
but local conditions which must be overcome; 
which, indeed, are one of the very symptoms 
of the social disease which municipal owner- 
ship is to put to rout. If a city has no water 
system but only a number of filthy wells shall 
the citizens say, "We cannot have a dty water 
system because our water is so very nasty," or 
shall they say, "Let us build a water system 
that will supply us with pure water from a 
clear mountain spring." 



Jamestown, New York. 

Mayor Cariaon of Jamestown, New York, 
in his first message to the council makes the 
following references to the city's activities: 

"In the municipal ownership of the water 
and electric-light plant, Jamestown presents 
an object lesson that presents volumes in favor 
of the extension of this policy to other public 
utilities. 

"Five years ago we purchased the water 
plant at a cost of $600,000. We have since 
expended for extension and improvements 
$135,000. We have paid off on the water 
bond debt $75,000. We have given the people 
a 25-per-cent. reduction in rates, and as a 
result of these five years' operation in munici- 
pal ownership we have a surplus in favor of 
the dty of $2129,293.99. These results have 
been achieved without a single dollar addi- 
tional expense to the taxpapers. 

oogle 
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*' Shortly after the eledxic-light commis- 
sioners took charge of the municipal plant a 
complete investigation was instituted in every 
possible detail. This investigation showed 
the actual value of the plant to be $118,588.03, 
after making prefer allowances for all depre- 
ciations. This appraisal is nearly $17,000 
more than the original purchase price. Add 
the cost of extensions made during the past 
year and since the investigation, according to 
official records, and we have a total of $136,- 
046.27; deduct depreciation and the $52,000 
of outstanding electric-light bonds and we 
have a surplus in favor of the taxpayers of 
$78,884.13. 

** After allowing $4.33 for each of the 361 
street lights now in use the plant shows a 
profit for the past fiscal year of $8,005.23, 
which is equivalent to 20 per cent, on the 
investment.*' 



An Intelligent Veto. 

A GREAT deal of credit is due to Mayor 
Haynes of Minneapolis for his clear analysis of 
the situation confronting his city in his message 
vetoing a thirty years' franchise to the Minne- 
apolis Electric Company. After considering 
the poor treatment accorded to the city previ- 
ously by the petitioning corporation the mayor 
continues: 

"Certain questions naturally arise: First, 
why is the city under any obligation to give 
this company a thirty-year franchise, and thus 
indirectly to aid in financing its business? 
Second, what is the city getting in return for 
this valuable grant ? 

**The company's reply to these' questions is 
that the city under this ordinance will secure 
the following rights or advantages: 

"1. The right to regulate the rates of the 
company annually. 

"2. The right to purchase and take over the 
company's plant at the end of any five-year 
period. 

**3. An* immediate reduction in rates both 
to the city and to private consumers." 

The mayor then points out that these advan- 
tages are purely theoretical. In the first 
matter the council is merely given the right to 
negotiate with the company once a year, but 
in any contest the company will have the same 
rights that the city has, so that the only result 
would be long and expensive litigation. The 
second point is of no present value to the city 
jis for many years it will not b^ in a position to 



purchase the company's plant. And the third 
point has already been forced upon the com- 
pany, and is in no way dependent on the 
granting of the franchise. 

"It has been urged," the message con- 
tinues, **by the company and its friends that 
we ought to pass the ordinance in order to 
enable the company to market its bonds. 
There are several answers to this. In the 
first place, the city is under no obligation to 
assist this company in financing its business, 
and if it does render such aid the city ought to 
get some substantial consideration in return. 
In the next place, a complete answer is that 
the totat authorized bond issue of the com- 
pany is $8,000,000, and $5,000,000 have 
already been issued. Again, it is generally 
understood that this company is simply one of 
about twenty-eight others owned and con- 
trolled by one of the most powerful syndicates 
in the East, which is amply able to do its own 
financing. 

"There are, in my judgment, other very 
serious defects in this ordinance. It is 
admitted by the company that the Taylor's 
Falls Power Company is a separate and dis- 
tinct corporation. It is evident that this 
company might make a high-rate contract 
with the Taylor's Falls company, one very 
profitable to the latter, and saddle the expense 
upon the consumer here, and when you con- 
sider that the same people own both com- 
panies, though they are legally separate cot- 
porations, you can see what the temptation 
would be. Consequently, some provision 
should be made in the ordinance to safeguard 
the public against such an abuse." 

Mayor Haynes does not hesitate to put the 
situation in its true light. How many mayors 
confronted by a similar situation, would have 
the courage to stick to the truth ? 



Cleveland's Garbage Disposal Plant. 

Various cities in various parts of the 
country are trying various methods of dis- 
posing of their garbage, and many of them 
are surprised at the success of their efforts in 
this formerly neglected direction. The gar- 
bage-disposal f^ant in Cleveland is on its way 
to becoming a revenue-producing industry as 
is shown by the figures for last year when the 
cost per ton was $1.71, while the income was 
$3.48. The income was derived from the sale 
of the by-products, not from coUection rents, 
and is therefore not an additional tax. ^T^ 
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President Springbom, of the Cleveland 
board of public service, said recently: "In the 
reducing of garbage and the recovery of 
by-products we were able to save the city 
thousands of dollars. For the first four 
months this year we sold $51,000 in by- 
products secured from vegetable refuse, and 
the record for the year will reach $154,000. 
In 1905 we made 38 cents on each ton of 
tankage; in 1906, 67 cents; and in 1907, $1.17 
a ton. This is due in large measure to the 
introduction of improved machinery, which 
saves much of the grease at lower cost of oper- 
ation. 

"Whereas in Milwaukee the dty pays $1.60 
for the incineration of garbage, in Cleveland 
we return the city about the same amount 
through the sale of the by-products." 

Cleveland has a very good collection service, 
and complaints are few. At the plant the 
garbage is exposed to steam pressure which 
drives out all the germs. The grease is 
extracted very thoroughly and the residue is 
sold for fertilizer. The grease is used for 
soaps, candles and medicines, while not a 
little of it is sent abroad where it is refined, and 
returned to this country as olive oil. 



Debits. 

Courage in a newspaper should always 
receive its due praise. It takes courage to 
express one's opinions openly and freely, but 
it takes even more courage to express openly 
and freely opinions that every one may know 
belong to some one else; opinions that 
some one is daily paying large sums to have 
expressed. Shall we praise, therefore, the 
New York daily which on June 16th makes free 
and qpen reference to Mr. Grant's Joke Book, 
*' Defunct Municipal Plants" and his still 
more amusing " Concerning Municipal Owner- 
ship" ? Perhaps the counter question. How 
many failures of privately-owned plants do 
you hear of ? did not occur to these doughty 
champions — but that merely illuminates the 
quali^ of this courage. Let us, however, 
change the form: How many failures of 
privately-owned plants are you paid to adver- 
tise? Quidnunc? 

As to the Joke Book, read it. I realize that 
the additional sales through this gratuitous 
advertising will be used to spread the "gospel " 
of private ownership in "libraries and barber- 
shc^s," but read it anyway. Open confession 
is good for the soul — ^the other man's confes- 
sion and your soul. There are two kinds of 



failures recorded in the Joke Book. When a 
municipal plant abandons an old building for 
a new one, the old building becomes a "de- 
funct." The other kind results from little 
men. Where a mayor, councilman or man- 
ager could not resist the pressure of opposing 
corporations, and is willing to admit it — only 
not quite that way — that's the soul salve. 
Read the Joke Book. 

If you should happen to read this of a 
Sunday evening — or some other — ^you might 
wish to con the ethical problem involved: 
Is it as bad to print a quotation that was orig- 
inally paid for by interested parties as to sell 
space in the news or editorial sections of a 
paper? Perhaps not — ^perhaps. Opinions 
might differ on that score. But we are com- 
pelled to recognize the courage of this New 
York editor in giving openly and freely of the 
opinions of — ^his friends. 

I charge my sense of duty with sixty cents 
that I paid for John Kendrick Bangs' efforts 
to write a Joke Book, affectionately known as 
Alice in Blunderland, It isn't nearly as 
funny as Mr. Grant's Joke Book, but as it has 
about the same number of jokes it boasts the 
advantage of having meant to be funny. 
There is a good deal of froth as you open the 
book, but it gets pretty flat after it has been 
open a while. What John Kendrick Bangs 
doesn't know about municipal ownership 
would make quite a volume. 

Besolts in an English Oity. 

The following account from the Boston 
Sunday Herald of the results of municipal 
ownership in Hull, England, is well worth 
reproducing: 

"The possibilities of municipal ownership 
of street railways, both as a financial success 
and as a boon to patrons, are being shown by 
the system in this city. 

"The Hull resident, whose business or 
pleasure takes him abroad between the hours 
of 5 and 9 in the morning, can now have a 
three-mile ride for one cent. In no other city 
in the country is traveling so cheap. The 
reduction in fares in Hull commenced July 1st, 
and it is intended to be tried as an experiment 
for six months. No one, however, anticipates 
that at the expiration of that time the <Ad 
conditions will be reverted to. 

"The Hull street railways have been in 

possession of the municipality for nine years. 

The amount expended on them is $2,000,000, 

and up to the present time $600,000 of profits 
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or more than a quarter of the Qnginal expendi- 
ture has gone in relief of rates. The sum 
voted this year is $100,000 out of the net 
profits of a little less than $150,000. That, 
of course, is after providing for sinking fund, 
interest and other charges. 

"private system wbetched. 

"There are six main roads .upon which cars 
run, and they vary from a little over two miles 
to nearly three miles in length. These all 
converge at Victoria square in the center of 
the city. In addition there is a short route of 
about half a mile from Victoria square to the 
pier. This passes through old Hull, and 
transfer tickets are given from all other cars 
to this route. 

"Up to ten years ago Hull, in the matter of 
street railways, was in the hands of a private 
company, with single lines and hwse-cars. 
The system was a wretched one, and its short- 
comings brought into existence a service of 
wagonettes possibly uneqtialed in any other 
large center. At one time thousands of 
wagonettes plied for hire at penny fares. 
They were a nondescript collection. Almost 
every class of passenger vehicle was repre- 
sented, including even the Irish jaunting-car. 
LocaDy they were known as 'town way-ups* 
and 'penny dangers,' although owing to the 
perfect flatness of Hull and the age of the 
horses accidents were not unduly frequent. 

"water-works pay also. 

"The private company was driven into 
liquidation by their competition, and when 



the period of its license expired the rity cor- 
poration decided to install and run nn electric 
system, with double sets of lines down all 
main roads. There was a section of the 
council who favored a syndicate being r.llowed 
to come in and run the cars, but the Progress- 
ives won the day. With $100,000 of the 
profits going yearly to the redaction of the 
rates no one is ever heard no^ adays to refer 
to the attempt to hand the reads over to a 
syndicate. 

"Every one in Hull is an ardent municipalist 
so far as street railways and water-works — 
another undertaking which yields ^30,000 
profits to the rates per year — are concerne<i. 
One-cent morning fares have not been won 
without a struggle. Ever since the initiation 
of the system cheaper fares for the working 
classes have been contended for by the Labor 
members and other Progressives. Last year 
the Labor party carried a resolution by a 
narrow majority that riders should be able to 
travel along two routes for a two-cent fare. 

"Opponents saki that that would cost the 
dty $15,000 a year. Six months' experience, 
however, proved that instead of incurring a 
loss it had actuaHy resulted in greater profit 
being earned . The chairman of the tramways 
committee, who was an opponent in the firet 
instance, was converted by actual facts. This 
success was the chief argument used when the 
resolution to inaugurate one-cent morning 
fares was proposed, and its potency was irre- 
sistible. The councfl were ajmost unanimous 
in adopting the proposal.'* 

Bruno Beckhard. 



NEWS OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 



By Ha2£l Haioiond Albertson, 

Of the Bureau of Civie sad Industrial Reeearoh. 



New York's Oo-operative Banks. 

THE ANNUAL report of the New York 
State League of Cooperative Banks 
shows a large increase tor the past year in the 
number of these banks and also in their assets, 
for during the year 1907-08 assets ncreased 
more than $2,500,000, the growth being larger 
than would at first seem for hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were paid to investors and 
ndirectly through cancellation of mortgages 



by maturity of stock to those wiio purchase 
their own homes. , 

The league reports 2S1 of these Associati6ns 
in New York state "locate in'dti^, towni 
and village^ doing quiet, yetiiplendHf wmrk in 
their respective conlintinitie^; aild^"it will be 
found that in ey^1iikAn<ie'^lt<i(St€n and 
directors have tK«'»to^fen<*^«t Afelt fellow- 
citizens." *fe^^'yej«*t"Jii)d''^rf"tfe explain 
some of tlJ^t^iWeiilHf ,^|^^ 
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ciationS) and s&ya: ''The banks offer to 
persons of moderate means an opportunity to 
purchase their own homes through systematic 
weekly or monthly payments covering dues 
and interest, the associations taking first 
mortgages, and in the course of eleven or 
twelve years, when the dues and profits 
thereon equal the face of the mortgages they 
«re canceled. 

•'Payments are not a burden when it is con- 
sidered that a person is to own his home, and 
an additional advantage for the mortgagor is 
that his mortgage is never 'called.* Thou- 
sands of men and women have purchased 
homes in this manner who would never have 
acquired them through any other method. 

'* Systematic saNing of small amounts of 
money is a plan of these associations that 
appeals to many persons and especially to 
those men and women who are not careless 
about the future. Payments as small as two 
dollars a month are welcomed, and the 
persons who pay small amounts have a voice 
in the management. 

•'The cooperative savings and loan plan as a 
whole is purely a copartnership. Investing 
members pay in their dues and this money is 
loaned to the home-getting members. Ex- 
penses are remarkably low, less than one per 
cent, on assets in this state. Directors serve 
year after year without any other recompense 
than the feeling that these organizations are of 
a public-spirited and uplifting nature. In a 
word, cooperative savings and loan associa- 
tions have only two objects in view: To pro- 
mote home-owning among persons of mod- 
erate means, and to inculcate saving of small 
amounts of money." 



A Go-operative Sewing Shop. 

Thirty New York girls have organized a 
cooperative sewing shop, a step which tends 
toward the solution of the problem of domestic 
help, for if the poorly-paid and much-abused 
seamstresses have reached the point of organ- 
ization, why not cooks and second -girls ? 
From this shop competent wcarkers are sent 
out by the hour or day to do pressing, cleaning, 
ref airing, fine mending, lace repairing and 
simple alterations. The tailor-seamstresses 
are competent to take complete charge of a 
woman's wardrobe and rehabilitate it without 
instructions from the owner. The workers 
j>ro>-ide their own lunches outside the homes 
of f a trons and pay their own expenses. They 



are dress-menders in distinction from dress- 
makers. 



Oo-operative Street Oars. 
A DESPATCH in the Cincinnati Enquirer tells 
of a cooperative trolley line which is to run 
from Celina, Ohio, through Berne and Mont- 
pelier to Bluffton, Indiana, connecting there 
with the Schoepf lines. At CeUna the line 
will connect with the Western Ohio Traction 
System, thus giving the short line an outlet at 
either end. 



Go-operative Farm in India. 
Philanthropic Indians in Bengal are 
taking preliminary steps toward the establish- 
ment of a farm of fifteen thousand acres to be 
conducted cooperatively. The land has been 
purchased and forty buildings are being erected 
for the accommodation of those who come 
first to occupy the land. Two hundred and 
sixty more houses are provided for jBmd will 
follow as needed. 



German Go-operative Associatiens. 

Consul-General Richard Guenther re- 
ports from Frankfort that the Wholesale Pur- 
chasing Company for German Cooperative 
Associations, Limited, at Hamburg, Germany, 
has published its report on the company's 
business during 1907. The total sales 
amounted to $14,254,000, an increase of 28.7 
per cent, over the business of 1906. The cap- 
ital of the company is $239,000. The net 
profits from last year's dealings amounted to 
$120,000. The report states that the pros- 
pects for 1908 are not so auspicious, because 
the present economic crisis will cause lack of 
employment for factory operatives and other 
working classes. 



A Workingman's Hospital. 

The labor unions of Chicago are establish- 
ing a hospital which is to be managed coopera- 
tively by a central committee. Free treatment 
and medicine will be given the families of 
workingmen in time of sickness. The plans 
for the hospital have been drawn, and negotia- 
tions for the purchase of a site are already 
under way. Through the sale of annual 
memberships at $3 each it is planned to raise 
a fund of $95,000,which will cover the estab- 
lishment of the institution and the first year's 
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work. For the $3 a year that a person will 
pay as a member of the Workingmcn's Hos- 
pital Association the subscriber will be 
entitled to free treatment at the institution 
whenever he is ill. The treatment will include 
medicines, ^ medical attendance, nursing and 
board. 



A Woman's Farm. 
A co-oPEBATPiVE farm is being institute^! 
near Chicago under the auspices of the Ar* 
Craft Institute, where women may be self- 
supporting while gaining knowledge concern- 
ing farm work. 



Increasing Efficiency. 
The co-operative association which exists 
among the farmers of Denmark has introduced 
a system of testing of cows, which has raised 
the output per cow from an average of 120 
pounds of butter to 20Q pounds. An excel- 
lent result of this system is the advantage of 
permitting each dair3man to see exactly what 
his neighbors' cows are doing, thus spurring 
him on to give his stock better care and feeding, 
better breeding, and more thoroughly to weed 
out the poorer cows. 



Go* operative Harvester Factory. 
Some time ago the Kendall County Farmers* 
Institute of Slinois, organized a harvester 
manufacturing plant at Piano, it being claimed 
that this town was the birthplace of the first 
harvester and binder in the United States. 
The cobperative company is called the Inde- 
pendent Harvester Company. Farmers from 
various parts of the West are joining in the 
attempt to give the agricultund implement 
trust its just deserts. 



Edueational Oo-operation. 
The principle of cooperation is penetrat- 
ing every strata of society these days, and the 



prominent educators of the country are finding 
that it is applicable to education as well as 
industry. The cooperative engineering courses 
in Cincinnati University have proved so suc- 
cessful that other colleges and universities are 
copying them, and now educators are plan- 
ning the establishment of a cooperative sys- 
tem between the universities of this country 
and those of South America. In a pamphlet 
written by Professor Leo S. Rowe of the 
University of Pennsylvania and published by 
the American Association for International 
Conciliation, the first annoimcement is made 
of a tentative agreement for closer educational 
relations which has received the endorsement 
of three of the leading South American uni- 
versities: The National University of La 
Plata, the National University of Chile, and 
the University of San Marcos at Lima. San 
Marcos is the oldest university in the hemi- 
sphere, hf^ving been founded in 1551, eighty- 
five years before the establbhment of Harvard 
College. ProfessOT Rowe calls attention to 
the fact that Germany's influence dominates 
these countries at the present time, in intel- 
lectual as well as industrial and commercial 
fields, and he states that cooperation would 
tend to counteract this state of things and give 
to the United States the prestige now enjoyed 
by the Germans. 

The proposed scheme for cooperation con- 
templates the exchange of all university pub- 
lications, the establishment of a scientific 
bureau to serve as a center of information and 
an intermediary between those pursuing sim- 
ilar lines of investigation, the establishment 
of a foreign students' information bureau, 
and the inclusion of material relating to the 
development of American political institu- 
tions in such courses as constitutional law, 
political economy, sociology, and comparative 
legblation. 

Hazel Hammond Albertson, 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 



Br Robert Ttson, 

SecreUuy of the American Proportional Representation League. 



The Ck^ming Ouban Eleetions. 

RECENTLY I have been favored with 
another letter from my Havana corre- 
spondent, dealing with the coming elections in 
Cuba, the first to be held under the new Pro- 
portional Representation law. He sajs: 

** I beg to invite your attention to one very 
important and favorable condition in Cuban 
politics which I believe results directly from 
the adoption of Proportional Representation: 
Four popular elections were held in Cuba 
under the first Intervention. The first one in 
1900 for municipal officers; the second, 
third and fourth in 1901 for municipal of- 
ficers, delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and officers of the national admin- 
istration under the Constitution. In all 
these elections minority representation was 
guaranteed by the limited vote, and in all 
there was no real contest. 

** General Wood refers to what was appar- 
ently a fixed political habit of the Cuban 
people to concede defeat in advance of any 
test at the polls, and expresses his regret that 
he was never able to secure an active political 
contest. Two elections were held under the 
Republic and were similarly uncontested. It 
could hardly have been otherwise, when ten 
votes were as potent as five hundmi to secure 
the election of one-third of the candidates. 

'*As under Proportional Representation the 
parties can elect only as many candidates as 
their vote entitles them to, parties can no 
longer refrain from contesting the elections 
without sacrificing their tickets. Evidently 
they have been brought to realize this, for in 
the ensuing elections we have from three to 
five tickets in every electoral division in the 
island. Not only is the line-up complete, but 
the interest is intense and all the parlies seem 
to believe in their ability to win. I was talk- 
ing this matter over with Governor Magoon 
the other day and he expressed the view that 
the result above pointed out is attributable 
very largely to the adoption of Pn^rtional 
Reprcnentation. 



"In my judgment a contributing cause to 
the satisfactory conditions above pointed out is 
the population census taken in the dosing 
part of 1907, from which the electoral lists 
were made up. We have had a great deal of 
trouble in revising and correcting these lists, 
for numerous mistakes were made by the 
census enumerators. No doubt there are 
many errors in the lists as they stand for tilie 
approaching elections, but after all it is tilie 
best registration that Cuba has ever had." 

In the November* issue of this department 
I hope to print some information as to the 
result of the elections to which my corre- 
spondent refers. 



Propaganda in Great Britain. 

I HAVE a wealth of material from Engjland, 
contained in the July issue of the monthly 
Represenlation and in the annual report of the 
Proportional Representation Socie^ for 1907 
— ^which latter has been issued since I made up 
the "copy" for the August-September Abena« 

Dealing first with the report, it is a beauti- 
fully-printed pamphlet of twenty pages, with a 
neat cover. Among other things, it con- 
tains a list of subscriptions and donations for 
the year, the total of which is between seven 
and eight hundred dollars. To this should be 
added a balance of five hundred dollars 
brought forward. The year closed with about 
one hundred and fifty dollars in the treasury. 

"A considerable number of additional 
Members of Parliament and others have 
joined the society during the past year; the 
new members for 1907 include the following: 

"Lord Balfour of Burleigh, K. T, Lord 
Ampthill, G. C. I. E., the Bishop of Leicester 
and Mrs. Qayton, Lord Hugh Cecil, The Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Cohen, K. C, Sir Arthur Clay, 
Bart., Sir H. Waldemar Lawrence, Sir R. G. 
C. Mowbray, Bart., Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P., 
Kr Owen Roberts, J. P., D. L., Richard D. 
Holt, M. P., R. Pearce, M. P., G. H. Rob- 
erts, M. P., Thomas Wiles, M. P., The Boa. 
George Fowlds, M. H. R, New Zealand; Tbe 
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Hon. Robert Philp, M. H. R., Queensland; 
<7eorge Fox, M. H. R., Queensland; Rev. 
Principal J. Estlin Carpenter, E. Crawshay- 
WilHams, Dr. G. Crichton, Albert Gray, Esq., 
K.C., J. C. Gray, Esq., J. P. (Gen. Sec. 
Cobperative Union); Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. 
W. D. Morris<m, LL. D., Miss P. H. Peck- 
^ver, J. St. Loe Strachey, J. C. Swinburne- 
Hanham (Treasurer, Eighty Qub); Alder- 
man P. Walls (of Worki^on)." 

Under their appropriate headings I present 
.some extracts from the Report. 

The British By-eltetions. 

'* In the previous repcHrt the committee were 
able to present analyses of the results of the 
last general election (1906), the London 
county council elections (March, 1907) and 
the (rerman general election (January, 1907), 
-all of which furnished examples of the com- 
plete failure of present electoral methods to 
secure a true expression of the wishes of cit- 
izens in the representative bodies which they 
were called upon to elect. The by-elections 
^hich have since taken place, as well as the 
municipal elections of last November, have 
given special emphasis to the new problem 
presented by the rise o| the Labor party; the 
great increase in the number and virulence of 
three-cornered ccmtests rendering the adop- 
tion of a true electoral method more than ever 
necessary. 

"The by-electi<Mis have shown two things. 
First, how easily, under our present system, a 
minority of the electors may obtain the seat 
through divisions among the majority; and, 
secondly, how smaU is the percentage of voters 
who by • wobbling,* that is, by voting for one 
side in one year and for the other in another, 
may practically disfranchise a much larger 
mass of voters who have more settled opinions. 
"Thus our present system brings unjustly upon 
the whole body of electors the accusation of 
fickleness which really only belongs to a small 
minority. Under Proportional Representation 
this small minority could, of course, change its 
own small number of representatives, but could 
not affect the representation of their neighbors. 

Annnal Meeting and Pamphlets. 
"The annual meeting of the society, held 
(by kind permission of Lord and Lady 
Avebury) at 6, St. James' Square, S. W., gave 
further evidence of the increased interest 
^which is being taken in the society's work. 
Sympathy with the movement was expressed 
l>y a consideraUe number of Members of 



Parliament, including Mr. Keir Hardie, whom 
illness prevented from speaking, whilst Lord 
Hugh Cecil wrote as follows: 

'"The present system unquestionably weak- 
ens the House of Commons by denuding it of 
moderate politicians not entirely in sympathy 
with either political party, and ccMisequently 
rendering obsdete all the arts of persuasicm 
and deliberation, and reducing Pailiamentary 
discussion to a strug^e between obstruction on 
the one side and closure on the other. . . . The 
rigid partisanship and the essentially unrep- 
resentative character of the House of Commons 
leave it only the credit which belongs to the 
instrument of a party, and deprive it of that 
higher authority which should be the portion 
of the representatives of the whole peofje.' 

"Sir William Anson, Bart., M. P., in an 
excellent analysis of the evib and dangers of 
the present Sectoral conditions moved, 'That 
the meeting approves of the objects of the 
Proportional Representation Society, and 
invites the government to afford eveiy facility 
for the introduction of improved electoral 
methods into both Pariiamentary and munici- 
pal dections.' The motion, which was sec- 
onded by Mr. James Gibb, M. P., and sup- 
ported by Lord Monteagle and Lord Courtney 
of Penwith, was adopted unanimously. [A 
full report of the annual meeting appears in 
the July Representation,] 

"The annual meeting was followed by the 
issue of two additional pamphlets, viz.: a ver- 
batim report of the chairman's address on 
Proportional Representation, delivered at 
Stockport, on March 22d, and a report of the 
chairman's speech in the House of Lords on 
moving the second reading of the Municipal 
Representation Bill. The four pamphlets 
printed during the year, taken together, pre- 
sented in brief, (1) the arguments in favor of 
Proportional Representation, (2) a demon- 
stration of its practicability and, (8) a rec<»d 
of its successes. The distribution of these 
pamphlets, amounting in all to some 18,000 
copies, was continued throughout the year. 

"The result of this continuous educational 
campaign has been shown by a steady increase 
in the number of inquiries for information, by 
a growing demand for lectures, and by the fre- 
quent references to the movement in the 
newspaper press." 

Growth of Pnblie Opinion. 

After dealing with other phases of its sub- 
jcety the report ccmcludes by quoting two pages 
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of extracts from the periodical press* to indi- 
cate how fayorable is educated public opinion 
to the proposals of the society. 

The €k>ve System. 

Members of the American Proportional 
Representation League will be especially 
interested in an article on the plan of Hon. 
William H. Gove, of Massachusetts. It is in 
the shape of comments upon an extract from 
a New Zealand letter. In quoting the article, 
I call especial attention to the suggestion of 
the English editor about non-transfer indica- 
tion, which seems to meet one of the strongest 
objections to the Gove system. Here is the 
article: 

"Mr. Marshall H. Hudson, of Kaukapa- 
kapa, Auckland, New Zealand, commends the 
*Gove* system to us in an interesting letter 
which we regret to be unable to publish in full 
as it deals to a large extent with a proposal for 
voting by machinery — ^a topic not strictly 
within the province of this journal — but from 
which we make the following extracts. Mr. 
Hudson says: *The new journal, Representa- 
tion, has spoken; the welcome sounds have, 
like, the Marconi rays, vibrated across the 
ocean to far-off New Zealand, and I who have 
felt the motion, would send my modest echo 
back. 

"*I have read your remarks on the "Gove" 
system. You say that it plainly leaves the 
electors less freedom "than the Hare-Spence 
system." This may appear to be true as far 
as the second and succeeding votes are con- 
cerned, but the first vote is by far the most 
influential, and to it your remarks do not apply. 
With the first-choice vote practically and 
ideally free, and the remaining votes decided 
beforehand by the man of his choice, the 
**Gove" system would give the elector all the 
freedom of choice he could desire. The 
"Gove" system is most simple, and it has this 
great advantage, that it is by its simplicity the 
best fitted for voting with the use of machinery. ' 

"As our readers are probably aware the 
'Gove' system resembles in its general fea- 
tures the * Hare-Spence* or Tasmanian system, 
but differs from it in allowing the candidate 
himself and not the voter to determine to 
whom his surplus votes — or if he be an 'elim- 
inated' candidate, all his votes — are to be 
transferred. The names of the transferees are 
given on the ballot paper, so the voter knows 
ihe possible destination of his vote. He thus 
has to make only one mark on the paper. 



We can conceive that it might be an improi-e- 
ment to the system if the electcn* was allowed 
to indicate that his vote was not to be trans- 
ferred to any name on the list of the trans- 
ferees. He would thus have a veto on an 
undesirable candidate of the party organiza- 
tion without being obliged to abstain from 
supporting the other nominees of his party. 
The system does not, however, secure that 
perfect freedom of the voter to say to whom 
and in what order his vote \b to go, which is 
the characteristic merit of the * Hare-Spence' 
system." 

Editorial Holiday. 

The editor indicates a very sensible pro- 
ceeding when he says: 

"There will not be any issue of Representa- 
tion for the months of August and September^ 
but in October publication will be resumed 
with a number including an article by Mr. 
Humphreys on the Belgian elections." 

Really, in view of the flood of good printed 
matter everlastingly pouring from the press, 
it would be a good idea for more pretentious 
monthly journals to give both the editor and 
his readers a rest by missing at any rate one 
issue during the sunmier months. 

' Great Activity in France. 

"The Roman Theater at Orange — ^perhaps 
the greatest Roman monument outside Rome, 
except the Amphitheater of Verona, a worthy 
setting for the advocacy of a great cause — ^was 
crowded on Sunday, June 21st, by 6,000 
persons, who listened to addresses and passed 
a resolution in favor of Proportional Repre- 
sentation. The extent to which the move- 
ment is progressing in Prance may be meas- 
lu^ by the fact that the Matin reported the 
proceedings at length on its front page of June 
22d, giving a portrait of M. Charles Benoist,. 
and a view of the theater. Letters of adhe- 
sion were read from several ex-Ministers and 
Deputies. The meeting was organized by 
MM. Charles Benoist and Etienne Plandin^ 
the principal officials of the Parliamentary 
group promoting this reform, and it was 
addressed by Deputies belonging to different 
parties and from all quarters of the Chamber. 
All condemned the existing electoral system in 
France (single-member constituencies), draw- 
ing an unfavorable comparison between it and 
the 8crutin de lisle with Proportional Repre- 
sentation. 

"We also understand from M. Yves Guyot 
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tiiat the parliamentary group which sup- 
ports Prop<»rtional Representation has deter- 
mined to continue its propaganda, undaunted 
by the partial check given by the results of the 
rather haphazard 'voluntary* application of 
the reform at the municipal elections. 

"Another French correspondent sends the 
welcome news that at the Congres de la I.igue 
des Droits de C Hovime et du Citoyen held at 
Lyons, the committee which was charged with 
the discussion of electoral methods approved 
almost unanimously a report rejecting all 
majority systems of election and demanding 
the application of the principles of Propor- 
tional Representation to all elections. The 
full congress itself did not reach the discussion 
of the question, which was adjourned till next 
year's meeting.** 

Proportional Representation in Single- 
Member Districts. 

Mr. H. Denlinger, of Portland, Oregon » 
writes thus: 

**It is commonly asserted that Proportional 
Representation cannot be maintained with 
single-member districts, but that members 
must be elected at large. This is a mistake. 
Here is a simple system of Proportional Rep- 
resentation, suitable for a city or other munici- 
pality, and allowing single -member wards or 
districts. 

"First divide your city into as many wards 
as members to be elected. Make the wards 
as nearly equal in population as can be done, 
practically. Let die voting ballots of each 
ward contain the names pf only such candi- 
dates as represent the different parties seeking 
the o£Bce for that ward. Count up the num- 
ber of votes cast for all parties for all the wards 
and divide by the number of seats to be filled. 
This will give the quota. Find each party's 
vote separately and divide the result in each 
case by the quota. This will give the number 
of seats each party is entitled to. Those can- 
didates in each party, no matter in what wards, 
who have received the highest vote, will now 
be declared elected in number according to 
the number of quotas their party has been 
voted. In case fractional quotas have to be 
used to make up the full number of members 
to^ be elected, deal with them in the usual^way : 



that is, the parties receiving the highest frac- 
tions up to the f uU number of seats to be filled , 
to be entitled to the elections. 

"This will give true Proportional Repre- 
sentation and also, except in rare cases, rep- 
resentation from some one of the parties from 
every district. Try it and see." 

Beport of The American League. 

My annual report for 1907 as secretary- 
treasurer — the third I have issued — was 
printed in June and distributed to members of 
the American Proportional Representation 
League in July. It deals with progress already 
recOTded in this department, and with certain 
league matters of interest chiefly to members. 
My financial statement shows a balance from 
1906 of $48.86, and receipts from subscrip- 
tions, donations, etc., of $284.69; the expendi- 
ture for the year being a little over three hun- 
dred dollars. 



Elections of Organized Labor. 

Recently I was invited to take part in the 
semi-annual election of officers, committees 
and delegates of the Toronto District Labor 
Council, conducted on the Hare-^ence plan 
of Proportional Representation. The two 
elections which most interested the members of 
the council were those for President and for 
three delegates to the Canadian Trades Con- 
gress, to he held at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
September. The ballots of these two elec- 
tions were accordingly counted, with explana- 
tions, in the presence of the meeting. For the 
Congress delegation there were ten candidates, 
and one hundred and fifteen men voted, mark- 
ing their ballots in the order of their choice 
with the figures 1, J^, 3, 4, etc., indicating in 
some cases as many as nine choices. Although 
many new members were present, there was 
only one spoiled ballot, and that was marked 
with crosses instead of figures. 

The three men who h^ed the poll on the 
count of first choices were those ultimately 
elected, so that the transfers of votes made no 
difference in the result. A subsequent recount 
with the Droq) quota and mathematical dis- 
tribution of surpluses brought the same result. 
Robert Tyson. 
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A BOLD ROMANCE DEALING WITH SEX RELATIONS 
IN mOH AMERICAN LIFE * 

A Book-Stcjdt. 
Bt B. O. Flower. 



THIS is the most daring and in many 
respects thought-stimulating romance 
dealing with sex relations in American society 
life that has appeared. It is a cross section 
taken from the life of the new-rich of to-day — 
the life where egoism is the dominant note, 
where man is money-mad and woman, 
absorbed in egoistic pursuits for personal satis- 
faction, descends to the depths after deluding 
herself with the idea that she is merely finding 
herself or living her life as she imagines she has 
A right to do. The novel deals chi^y with the 
life romances of six couples, ipost of whom live 
in the artificial world of high finance and fash- 
ionable and frivolous metropolitan society. 
The ethical disintegration that marks the 
Wall-Street world, and the ever-deepening 
moral degradation that riots with weed-like 
luxuriance in the social world that corre- 
sponds to the world of high finance, are 
described in a manner marked by frankness, 
strength and directness and a keenly analytical 
spirit that lays bare hidden things in the 
thought-world as the surgeon's knife lays bare 
the diseased organs. 

We shall not be surprised if the novel 
becomes the most talked of romance of the 
year and the subject at once of the most severe 
criticism and unstinted eulogy. By many 
persons who abhor all literature depicting in 
a vivid way sexual laxity or infidelity to the 
marriage vow, this work will be condemned, 
for as a study of modern high life it necessarily 
reveals much of that festering moral contagion 
that ever accompanies life where great wealth 
arrogates to itself superior rights and preroga- 
tives and where sense perceptions blot out the 
vision, as is so largely the case with the women 
in the world of the new-rich, where, to use the 
words of the noblest character in the novel, 
"" Egotism is the pestilence of our day — the sort 
of hose intellectual egotism that seeks to taste 
for the sake of tasting." 



*" Together." By Robert Herrick. Cloth. Pp. 594. 
Price, $1.50. New York: The Miicfnillmn Company. 



In Mr. Herrick's realism there is none of the 
revolting literalism or detailed de8crq>tions of 
sexual rdations that mark so many of Zola's 
great novels, but the portrayals are suffidently 
daring to startie some people, and they would, 
perhi^s, be unhealthy reading for many of our 
hothouse young who have not been eaily and 
properly grounded in the fundamental etiiical 
principles. 

Yet these are only incidents in a great scene, 
a section of modern life over which Mows a 
cleansing and purifying breeze which sweeps 
away the clouds and mists, revealing the pure, 
health-giving and miasma-destrojdng sun of 
spiritual truth. The work as a whole is pro- 
foundly moral, and the closing chapters con- 
tain some of the most vital and basic truths 
concerning the right relation of the sexes that 
have been given to the public in recent years. 



To us the supreme excellence of the work as 
a social study is found in the fundamental 
manner in which the authcn* treats the marriage 
question. Of late it has been the custom to 
raise a cry for prohibition of divorce whenever 
the marriage question is discussed — a pro- 
posed remedy which ignores the root causes of 
present deplorable conditions and which 
would do for the body politic about what the 
covering up of an eating sore with adhesive 
plaster would do for an afflicted patient. 

When men and women learn to sink preju- 
dice and exercise their reason, they will see 
that the marriage of a coarse, debauched and 
dissipated man to a pure girl, innocent of the 
land of person she ha!s married, b in the nature 
of the case no God-made union; that the com- 
pelling of a woman to live with a drunkard <nr a 
depraved person, who is thus enabled to curse 
society with hereditarily weak and defective 
offspring is a three-fold iniquity — a menace to 
society, a crime against the unborn child and a 
wrong to the hdpless woman; and finally that 
the forcing of a woman to live with a man who 
abuses or maltreats her and after she has come 
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to loathe him, is enforced prostitution of a 
peculiarly sinister character, because it is liable 
to result in children bcvn of gross animalism, 
of hate and of loathing and destined to be a 
blight and curse to society and themselves. 
We say, when men and women are wise enough 
to follow the dictates of reason and common- 
sense in regard to sex relations, there will be 
less clamoring for divorce and vastly more 
^attention given to the fundamental conditions 
that make for loose sex relations and mcnral 
•decadence. 

The problem of unhappy marriages, like all 
^reat and fundamental questions affecting civ- 
ilization, is complex in character. Among the 
<:hief causes of infelicity in wedlock are : (1 ) the 
criminal ne^ect on the part of home, scho<d 
and church in giving children a broad, sound 
mcnral training, and especially the ne^ect of 
parents in not properly instructing the children 
in regard to sex and the duties of the marriage 
relation. (2) Another great cause is the low 
moral ideals of business life, which have 
reacted on the domestic and social spheres, as 
all disint^rating influences react on the social 
organism in all its ramifications. (3) Still 
another cause is the exaltation of the marriage 
letter and the decline of the spirit of religion in 
the life of the people — ^the decadence of a vital 
faith as the horizon of life has broadened. 
Every age demands a reinterpretation of relig- 
ious concepts to meet the constantly expanding 
vision of advancing civilization. The larger 
view of life should make the eternal ethical or 
spiritual verities more compelling on the spirit 
of man; and such would doubtless be the case 
if the church did not ding tenaciously to the 
grave-clothes of the letter, the outgrown con- 
c^ts, while i^UOTing the vital spirit which 
giveth life. (4) A further great cause of 
increased unhappiness in marital relations is 
the artificiality of modern life. All departures 
from the sane and normal tend to upset the 
equilibrium on which healthy growth dq)ends. 
And the feverish, over-stimulated and abnor- 
mal present-day life with its constant widening 
of the breach between the rich and poor, and 
where the few are acquiring rather than earn- 
ing vast fortunes and an increasing number are 
being pushed into the cellar of civilization, is 
also a fruitful source of domestic infelicity. 
These and other causes that would be men- 
tioned if space permitted, have led to the lower- 
ing of moral idealism in rq^ard to marriage and 
have greatly increased domestic inharmony. 

It is well, theref<ne, to have a work that in 



the form of a powerful and absorbin^y inter 
esting romance uncovers actual and typical 
conditions as they prevail, in such a way as to 
force us to take cognizance of some of the 
gravest basic causes of imhappy marriages 
and which also, by constant implication 
impresses the irreparable injury to society that 
must foUow the artificial and false concepts 
that already prevail in so marked a d^ree; 
and this is done in the present vdume. 



m. 



The last section of the work, in which is 
introduced the noble character of Dr. Benault 
and where he shows the evils of present condi- 
tions and the duties of men and women, is very 
fine and inspiring; while the chapter in which 
the author discusses the marriage relation as 
it has obtained in America since the countiy 
was founded, is one of the most thoughtful 
essays that has appeared from any pen. In 
discussing women in high life and the lAarriage 
state as it obtains in American social centers 
to-day. Dr. Benault utters truths that all 
should take to heart. 

' " Egotism," ' he exclaims, * " is the pestilence 
of our day — ^the sort of base intellectual ^ot- 
ism that seeks to taste for the sake of tasting. 
Egotism is rampant. And, worst of all, it has 
corrupted the women, in whom should lie 
natiu^'s great conservative element. So our 
body social is rotten with intellectual egotism. 
Yes, I mean just what you have prided yoiurseif 
on— Culture, Education, Individuality, Clever- 
ness — ''leading your own lives," Refinement, 
Experience, Devel(^ment, call it what you 
will — it is the same, the inturning of the spirit 
to cherish self. 

"*You make marriage a sort of intelligent 
and intellectual prostitution. . . . And man, 
what of him ? You leave him to his two gross 
temptations — ^Power and Lust. Man is given 
to you to protect, and you drive him into the 
market-place, where he fights for your ease, 
and then relaxes in the refined sensualities you 
offer him as the reward for his toil. With the 
fall of man into the beast's trough must come 
the degradation of women. They cannot 
travel apart; they must pull together. What 
have you done for your husband ? * He tiu-ned 
sharply on Isabelle. 'Where is he now? 
Where has he been all these years ? What is 
he doing this hour? Have you nursed his 
spirit, sharpened his sword ? . . . I am not 
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speaking of the dumb ones far down in the 
mass, nor of the humdrum philistines that still 
make homes, have traces of the nest-instinct 
left; but of you, you — ^the developed intelli- 
gences who flatter yourselves that you lead 
because you are free to do as you like. By 
your minds you are betrayed!'" 

On one occasion Dr. Renault has said to the 
heroine that a neurasthenic world needs a new 
religion, and, explaining what he means, he 
observes: 

"*Not the old religion of abnegation, the 
impossible myths that come to us out of the 
pessimistic East, created for a relief, a soporific, 
a means of evasion — I do not mean that as a 
religion. But another faith, which abides in 
each one of us, if we look for it. We rise with 
it in the morning. It is a faith in life apart 
from our own personal fate. . . . Because we 
live on the surface, we despair, we get sick. 
Look below into the sustaining depths beyond 
desire, beyond self, to the depths — and you 
will find it. It will uplift you. . . . When you 
wake in the morning, there will come to you 
some mysterious power that was not there 
before, some belief, some hope, some faith. 
Grasp it! . . . When the clouds lift, the physi- 
cal clouds and the mental clouds, then appears 
the Vision and the knowledge. They are the 
truth from the depths within — the voice of the 
spirit that lives always. And by that voice 
man himself lives or dies, as he wills — by the 
voice of the spirit within.' 

"So as the drear day of the dying winter 
drew to a close, as the ashes powdered on the 
hearth and the face of Renault became obscure 
in the twilight, the dim outlines of a great 
meaning rose before her, reconciling all. . . . 
The Vision that abides within apart from the 
teasing phantasmagoria of sense, the Vision 
that comes, now dim, now vivid, as the flash of 
white light in the storm, the Vision towards 
which mankind blindly reaches, the Vision by 
which he may learn to live and endure all! 

"And this Vision was all that really mat- 
tered — to see it, to follow where it pointed the 
way! 

". . . *The waste in life, the wrong steps, 
the futile years,' she murmured. 

" ' Rather the cost, the infinite cost of human 
souls — and their infinite value once born,' 
Renault corrected. *Do not distress yourself 
about what to do, the claims of this or that. 
The thing to do will always be clear, once you 
trust yourself wholly, seek the Vision. And as 
for beauty and satisfaction and significance — 



it is infinite in every moment of life — ^when the 
eyes are once <^en to see!*" * 

In the chapter where Mr. Herrick considers 
marriage with us, since the foundation of the 
Rq)ublic, he describes the three distinct stages 
that preceded marriage as it obtains at present 
among our new-rich, who plume themselves 
on being the best society. Here are some 
observations on present conditions: 

"And now emerges another economic condi- 
tion, the inexorable successor of the previous 
one, and another kind of Marriage. Society is 
complexly organized, minutely inter-related; 
great power here and great weakness there, 
vast accumulations of surplus energies,hoarded 
goods, many possessions — oh, a long gamut up 
and down the human scale! And the Chance, 
the great gamble, always dangles before Man's 
eyes; not the hope of a hard-won existence for 
woman and children, not a few acres of cleared 
wilderness, but a dream of the Aladdin lamp 
of human desires — excitements, emotions, 
ecstasies — all the world of the mind and the 
body. So Woman, no longer the Pioneer, no 
longer the defender of the house, no longer the 
economist, blossoms — as what ? The Spender I 
She is the fine flower of the modern game, of the 
barbaric gamble. At last she is Queen and 
will rule. The Man has the money, and the 
W^oman has — herself, her body and her charm. 
She traffics with man for what he will give, and 
she pays with her soul. . . . To her the man 
comes from the market-place soiled and worn, 
and lays at her feet his gain, and in return she 
gives him of her wit, of her handsome person, 
gowned and jeweled, of her beauty, of her 
body itself. She is Queen! She amuses her 
lord she beguiles him, she whets his appetite 
and pushes him forth to the mqrrow's fight, to 
bring back to her more pelf, to make her 
greater yet. She sits idle in her cabin palace, 
attended by serv^ants, or goes forth on her 
errands to show herself before the wcwrld as her 
man's Queen. So long as she may but please 
this lord of hers, so long as she may hold him 
by her mind or her body, she will be Queen. 
She has found something softer than lab<»r 
with her hands, easier than the pains of child- 
birth — she has found the secret of rule — mas- 
tery over her former master, the slave ruling 
the lord. Like the last wife of the barbarian 
king she is heaped with jewels and served with 
fine wines and foods and lives in the palace — 
the favorite. 

"Small comradeship here! Marriage to 
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this woman is a state of personal gratification, 
the best bargain she can make with man. . . . 

"To this state has come the honorable con- 
dition of marriage in a country where *men' — 
and surely women! — *are born free and equal.' 
The flower of successful womanhood — those 
who have bargained shrewdly — are to be found 
overfed, overdressed, sensualized,^ great 
hotels, on mammoth steamers and luxurious 
trains, rushing hither and thither on idle 
errands. They have lost their prime func- 
tion : they wiU not or they cannot get children. 
They are free! As never women were before. 
And these wives are the custodians of men, not 
merely of their purses but of their souls. 
They whisper to them the Ideals of their 
hearts: * Come bring me money, and I wiU kiss 
you. Make me a name before the world, and 
I will noise it abroad. Build me a house more 
splendid than other houses, set me above my 
sisters, and I will reflect honor on you among 
men for the clothes I wear and the excellent 
shape of my figure.' 

"And thus, unwittingly. Woman becomes 
again in the revolution of the ages what she 
was at first, the female creature, the possession, 
the thing for lust and for amusement — the 
cherished slave. For the death of woman's 
soul follows when she pays with her body — ^a 
simple, immutable law. . . . Woman in 
America, splendidly free and Queen! What 
have you done with the men who were given 
into your charge ? Clever, beautif id, brilliant 
— our most shining prize — ^but what have you 
done for the souls of the men given into your 
keeping ? . . . The answer roars up from the 
city streets — the most material age and the 
most material men and least lovely civilization 
on God's earth. No longer the fighting com- 
panion at man's side, but reaching out for 
yourselves, after your own desires, you have 
become the slave of the Brute as you were 
before. And a neurotic slave. For when 
Woman is no longer comrade of man in the 
struggle, she is either Nothing or a — but blot 
the word!" 



IV. 



As a romance describing one phase of pres- 
ent-day American life, this work deserves spe- 
cial praise. It is an absorbingly interesting 
story of the present, palpitating with human 
interest and written in the fine style that marks 
all the work of Robert Herrick. Here the 
reader will follow with genuine interest the 
married careers of John Lane and Isabelle, of 
Robert Falkner and the frivolous Bessie, of 
the highly emotional Margaret Pole and her 
weak husband Larry, of scheming Conny 
Woodyard and her husband who is broken on 
the wheel of a woman's ambition, of Vickers 
Price and his blasted life, of Alice and Steve 
Johnston and their great love, of Tom Cairy, 
the emotional vampire, whose power over 
women was as great as his moral perception 
was lacking, of Dr. Renault, the idealist, phil- 
osc^her, physician and man, of Dicky Fosdick, 
rugged and sound at heart but unpq>ular 
bcN^use honest and brave in expressing his 
thoughts touching social injustice. All these 
and other characters live and move before the 
reader's vision. With them we journey from 
St. Louis to Indiana, and thence to New York; 
to Continental Europe, to Colorado and the 
South; to the northern verge of Vermont, and 
to Oklahoma and the Panhandle of Texas. 
The background continually shifts and from 
time to time different actors play title parts, 
but the reader's interest is held in an absorbing 
manner, through the light and gloom, through 
struggles, failiu'es and success, through the 
long night and tlie dawning that comes to the 
leading characters after the stress and storm 
that tiieaten to wreck all that was of worth in 
their lives. 

It is a powerful and compelling novel of real 
life, and at the same time it is one of the most 
masterful studies of the marriage relation as it 
obtains in the society of the new-rich in 
America that has appeared in fiction. 

B. O. Flower. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The^^ Government of England, By Professor 
A. Lawrence Lowell. Two volumes. Over 
500 pages each. Cloth. Price, $4.00 net. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

THE AUTHOR of this work is in many 
respects most admirably equipped for 
the very important task he has essayed. He 
fills the chair of the Science of Government in 
Harvard University and is evidently in sym- 
pathy with his theme. He possesses the judi- 
cial mind in an eminent degree, and though he 
does not at all times rise above prejudice, he is 
on the whole fair and impartial in his treatment 
of special features and phases of English rule. 
His view^int, however, it must be remem- 
bered, is that of the conventional economist 
who has made a deep study of English govern- 
ment, with a very decided bias in favor of the 
representative government of the mother 
country. 

The work does not attempt to deal with the 
past history of the English government, so does 
not excq>t incidentally indicate the long, toil- 
some and often turbulent struggle that marked 
the evolution of England's present system of 
rule. Li his preface the author observes : 

"Measured by the standards of duration, 
absence of violent commotions, maintenance 
of law and order, general prosperity and con- 
tentment of the people, and by the extent of its 
influence on the institutions and political 
thought of other lands, the English govern- 
ment has been one of the most remarkable the 
world has ever known. An attempt, there- 
fore, to study it at any salient q>och cannot be 
valueless; and the present is a salient q>och, 
for the nation has enjoyed something very near 
to manhood suffrage in the boroughs for forty 
years, and throughout the country more than 
twenty years, a period long enough for dem- 
ocracy to produce its primary, if not its ulti- 
mate effects. Moreover, England has one of 
the most interesting of popular governments, 
because it has had a free development little 
hampered by rigid constitutional devices. It 
is an organism constantly adapting itself to its 
environment, and hence in full harmony with 
national conditions. An endeavor has been 
made in these volumes to portray the present 



form of that organism and the forces which 
maintain its equilibrium. 

"Li preparing a study of this kind one feds 
the need of limiting its scope, by reducing the 
denominator as Arthur Helps remarked. 
Hence the work covers only the English gov- 
ernment as it stands to-day; and further, only 
those institutions, national and local, that have 
a general bearing. The British Constitution 
is full of exceptions, of local customs and 
special acts with which town clerks must be 
familiar. They fill the path of these men 
with pitfalls, but they do not affect seriously 
the general principles of the government, and 
no attempt is made to describe them here. 
Even the institutions of Scotland and Ireland,, 
interesting as they are in themselves, have 
been referred to only so far as they relate to 
the national government or throw light upoa 
its working. 

"Even so limited, the subject is not without 
difficulties. The forces to be studied do not 
lie upon the surface, and some of them are not 
described in any document or found in any 
treatise. They can be learned only from men 
connected with the machinery of public life, 
A student must, therefore, rdy largely upon 
conversations which he can use but cannot 
cite as authorities, and the soundness of hia 
conclusions must be measured less by his ref- 
erences in footnotes than by the judgment of 
the small portion of the public that knows at 
first-hand the things whereof he speaks. The 
precise effect of the various forces at work 
must be a matter of opinion on which well« 
informed people may differ, and the writer haa 
drawn the picture as it appeared to him.** 

The two volumes are divided into major 
sections embracing comprehensive examina- 
tions of "The Central Government," "The 
Party System," "Local Government," "Edu- 
cation," "The Church," "The Empire," "The 
Courts of Law," and "Inflections"; and 
these are again sub-divided into sixty-^even 
chapters so classified as to give the reader a 
clear and inteUigent grasp of the government 
in all its ramifications and its striking peculi- 
arities. Thus, after a fine and concise dis- 
cussion of the English Constitution in com- 
parison with those of other constitutional gov-«. 
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ernments. Professor Lowell passes to a con- 
sideration of such subjects as "The Crown," 
••The Cabinet," "The Executive Depart- 
ments." "The Treasury," "The Permanent 
Civil Service," "The House of Commons," 
"The Cabinet's Control of the Commons," 
•The Commons' Control of the Cabinet," 
"The Form and Contents of Statutes," "Pri- 
vate Bill Legislation," "The House of Lords," 
"The Cabinet and the House of Lords," "The 
Cabinet and the Country," "Party and Parlia- 
mentary System," "Party Organization in 
Parliament," "Non-Party Organizations Out- 
ade of Parliament," "The Rise and Fall of 
the Liberal and Conservative Caucuses," 
"The Functions of Party Organizations," 
"The Labor Party," "Candidates and Elec- 
tions," "The Strength of Party Ties," "Polit- 
ical OsciDations," "The Existing Parties," 
••Areas of Local Government," "The Town 
Council," "The Powers and Resources of 
Boroughs," "London," "The London County 
Coundl," "Municipal Trading," "Public 
Elementary Education," "Secondary Educa- 
tion," "The Universities," "Education in 
Scotland," "Organization of the Church," 
"Revenues of the Church," "The Free Church 
Federation," "Component Parts of the Em- 
pire," "The Self-Governing Colonies," "The 
Crown Colonies," "Lidi'a and the Protec- 
torates," "Imperial Federation," "History of 
the Courts," "The Existing Courts," "The 
English Concq^tion of Law," "Effects of the 
Conception of Law," "Aristocracy and Dem- 
ocracy," "Public, Private and Local Inter- 
ests," "The Growth of Paternalism," and 
"Party and Class Legislation." 

From this partial table of contents the 
reader will gain some idea of the comprehen- 
sive character of the volumes, while the dis- 
cussiobs afford a dear presentation and 
explanation of the government in all its forms 
and aspects. 

We think it is not too much to say that this is 
the most important historical work of the year. 
It wiU hold the place of a standard work by 
the side of that fine work on The American 
Commonwealth, by the distinguished British 
Liberal statesman, Hon. James Bryce. 



The Romance of the Reaper, By Herbert N. 
Casson. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 184. 
Price, $1.00 net. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 

This book contains the wonder-story 



of the transformation wrought by the reaper 
in the agricultural world. It is, as Mr. 
Casson points out, a fairy-like story, more 
wonderfid than the tales of Aladdin. In 
the hands of the author, the story of the 
invention, the early struggles of the inventor, 
the great battles which followed, and finally the 
formation of a merger or trust, reads like a ro- 
mance. It is written in the vivid dramatic style 
of the modern journalist. The author shows 
how before the invention of the reaper the 
world was always under the shadow of the grim 
specter of famine. One regrets, however, to 
notice at times what seems to us as a special 
plea for the trust and an attempt at justifica- 
tion, when no such attempt was called for by 
the demands of even-handed justice or his- 
toric verity, and the slurring over or ignoring 
of facts that are germane to the story of the 
progressive march of this trust. Especially 
do we regret to see this when we remember the 
splendid and effective work so fearlessly 
wrought in past years by Mr. Casson for the 
cause of justice for the people and against the 
spirit of injustice, avarice and mastership 
which is the dominating spirit of all the 
modem greed-crazed monopolies and trusts. 
If he had as industriously interviewed those 
who have bravely fought against the exactions, 
the methods and the acts of the trusts as he 
has to interview the trust magnates and their 
employes and handy-men, he might not have 
made a story so pleasing and profitable to the 
trusts or to the apologists for ^usts in general, 
but he would, we think, have given us a book 
of far greater worth from both an economic 
and historic point of view. At times the vivid 
imagination of Mr. Casson seems to take pos- 
session of his mental machinery, and at such 
times glowing pictures are given that are well 
calculated to convey a very erroneous impres- 
sion to the general or superficial reader who 
knows nothing of the real life, struggles and 
rewards of the vast majority of the American 
farmers. The following extracts will serve 
to illustrate what we have in mind 

"Talk of the money-mad Trusts! They 
might have reason to be mad if they owned the 
farms, instead of their watered stock. When 
we remember that the American Farmer earns 
enough in seventeen days to buy out Standard 
Oil, and enough in fifty days to wipe Carnegie 
and the Steel Trust off the industrial map, the 
story of the trusts seems like *the short and 
simple annals of the poor.* 

"One American harvest would buy the 
uigitized Dy ^^jkjvjwlQ 
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kingdom of Belgium, king and all. Two 
would buy Italy. Three would buy Austria- 
Hungary. And five, at a spot-cash price, 
would take Russia from the Czar. 

"Talk of .swollen fortunes! With the set- 
ting of every sun, the money-box of the 
American Farmer bulges with the weight of 
twenty-four new millions. Only the most 
athletic imagination can conceive of such a 
torrent of wealth. 

** Place your finger on the pulse of your 
wrist and count the heart-beats : one — two — 
three — four. With every four of those quick 
throbs, day and night, a thousand dollars 
clatters into the gold-bin of the American 
Farmer." 

How stupid we have all been, and how 
im warranted in condemning the Standard-Oil 
king, the campaign-contributing, government- 
corrupting and law-defying railroads, the 
insatiable avarice of the harvester, elevator, 
coal and other trusts, and in wasting our sym- 
pathy on farmers whose crops have so fre- 
quently been so juggled with by the trusts in 
conspiracy with the railways, and through 
the extortionate charges of the latter, that the 
tillers of the soil have had little or nothing to 
show for their toilsome year's labor. Truly, 
it is time the farmer awoke, if our corre- 
spondent is correct. He should rub his sleepy 
eyes and appreciate the fact that he is the 
possessor of riches beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice; that luxury is his companion; that he is 
the real plutocrat of the nation; and perhaps 
when he realizes that his mythical money- 
boxes are literally bulging with wealth, he will 
gladly submit to the continued extortions of 
the insatiable avarice of the harvester, the 
beef, the machinery and the oil trust and other 
plunderers of the toilers, whose wealth, unlike 
his own, is so obviously in evidence excepting 
on the assessor's books. Perhaps, indeed, the 
opulent farmer will be moved to contribute 
sometMng to Mr. Rockefeller atad other trust 
magnates to equalize things, so that the oil 
king and his associates will not feel the pinch 
of poverty in the presence of the luxurious 
farming population. 

The unfortunate thing about such rose- 
colored pictures as Mr. Casson draws is that 
they do not in any wise present the true con- 
ditions of the American farmer. The most 
that can be said is that they glimpse excep- 
tions and are in no sense typical. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that when the handy- 
men of the plutocracy and the army of cor- 



poration-controlled campaign spell-binders and 
"kept" editors indulge in their pipe-dreams 
for the purpose of anesthetizing the voters 
until after election, in order that the reign of 
the trusts and Wall-street high financiers may 
continue, they will draw from just such faiiy- 
stories as the above in order to deceive that 
part of the population that does not know the 
facts. There is a very great difference 
between the selling price of an agricultural 
crop and the net return to the farmer after the 
railways have levied an extortionate charge to 
meet the payment of dividends on watered 
stock and princely salaries to favored officials, 
and after the trusts which control practically 
all of life's necessities have taken their toll for 
the enormous enrichment of a few score of 
unscrupulous, gold-crazed heads of govern- 
ment-corrupting corporations . The trusts buy 
low and sell high, and thus stand between the 
producer and the consumer. It is true that 
in certain localities the farmers have begun to 
unite in cooperative ways, building elevators 
and handling their grain and some other 
products in such a way as to escape some of 
the robbery from which they have long 
suffered, but such cooperation is too slight as 
yet to materially change the farmer's condi- 
tion. It is valuable as a prophecy of what the 
farmer may do and may become, when he 
unites in cooperative societies so as to build 
the machinery needed by the cooperators to 
control the sale of their own products, which 
are now controlled by the great trusts, and 
when through his vote the people take over the 
great public-service corporations which have 
been the fountain-head of corruption and 
oppression and the mighty stronghold of Wall- 
street gambling and general business immor- 
ality. Then and then only will he become 
truly prosperous, independent and in a true 
sense a free man. 



A Little Land and a Living. By Bolton HaD. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 287. Price, $1.00. 
New York: The Arcadia Press, 150 Nassau 
Street. 

This little work by Bolton Hall is a fitting 
companion to his excellent Three Acres and 
Liberty which appeared a year ago and was 
favorably noticed in The Arena at the time 
of its publication. 

Mr. Hall is doing a work of greater import- 
ance than we of the present day can appreciate 
in turning the eyes and desires of the people 
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from the feverish, artificial, crowded, soul- 
destroying life of the city, to the country, with 
its pure air, its light, quiet and sanitary- 
promoting conditions. He is not only reawak- 
ening the land hunger in the heart of the 
people, but he is in a perfectly practical manner 
showing precisely how the poor man can 
become measurably independent on a little 
patch of land; or how, by wise and judicious 
action his wage may be supplemented by a 
considerable source of income from a small 
piece of land. 

In New Zealand, where the railways are 
owned and operated by the government and 
where the government is conducted in the 
interests of the people instead of in the interests 
of small privileged classes and their political 
retainers, as is the case in America at the 
present time, the legislators promote in every 
way possible the settling up of the country by 
small land-holders, and in order to do this the 
railways carry the dwellers from a radius of 
forty miles of the cities, to and from their 
work, and their children to and from school, at 
a nominal price, about equivalent to our 
street-car fares. This affoids to thousands 
upon thousands of poor men the opportunity 
to acquire homes and become iadependent, 
which will not be offered in America until the 
people overthrow the present domination of 
politics by public-service corporations and 
political bosses and reestablish a government 
of the people, by the people and for the people. 
Then such wise and statesmanlike measures 
will be promptly put into practical operation. 
But even under present conditions, as Mr. 
Hall shows, much can be done by those who 
are wise enough to make the start and who are 
not afraid to lovingly labor. In his foreword 
the author observes: 

"Those who are facing the problem of rear- 
ing a family on a weekly wage, with the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar decreasing, will 
find much in this book to encourage them to 
reach out for a better, saner living, through 
cultivating the little lands. 

"Those who know most of farming believe 
that it is only a question of once learning what 
to do and how to do it, to draw many of the 
<nty workers to the outlying lands. This 
A Little Land and a Living aims to do; not to 
induce the unfamiliar to rush headlong into 
farming, but to encourage those who fed the 
pressure of city life to study how they may get 
away from the overcrowded city into nearby 
countiy, where the gardens may first be made 



an adjunct to the income and later, perhaps^ 
prove the source of the income." 

The work contains fifteen chapters. Some 
idea of its practical character and value may 
be gleaned from the following titles of some of 
the principal discussions: "Life, Not Merely 
Making a Living," "Buying a Garden," 
"Vacant-Lot Gardening," "Reasonable Pros- 
pects," "Record Yields," "Ways of Working," 
"Money and Time Required," "Growing 
Under Glass," "Animals for Profit," "Fruit 
Growing," "Horticulture," "Cooperation in 
Operation," and "The Profession of Farm- 
ing. 

We heartily recommend this work to all our 
readers who live on the land and to all those 
who dream of some time coming into intimate 
touch with the Great Mother. It is as fasci- 
nating as a romance. It is reasonable and 
practical, showing not only what has been and 
is being done, but precisely how one should 
proceed to increase his income or gain a free» 
independent, normal, wholesome life through 
cultivation of the land. 



An Open Letter to Cardinal Oibbons. By Paul 
Sabatier. Cloth. Pp. 88. Price, 60 cents 
net. Boston: Sherman, French & Com- 
pany. 

One of the most important religious con- 
troversial books of the year is a little volume 
by the distinguished French scholar, Paul 
Sabatier, reviewing the amazing and sweeping 
denimciation of tiie French government by 
Cardinal Gibbons. Seldom in modern times 
has recklessness or ignorance of facts with 
which the speaker pretended to be conversant 
been more pronounced than in the interview 
with which Cardinal Gibbons sought to sway 
the American mind and inflame religious 
prejudices against the government of France. 
Recklessness so bold and unblushing from any 
source would be a subject for profound regret, 
but coming from the highest authority in the 
Roman Catholic Church in America, it is 
little less than morally criminal, and it is well 
indeed that the scholarly, broad-minded and 
masterful Frenchman has replied in an 
authoritative manner to the calumny against 
his people and government. 

At the outset it is interesting to note the 
intellectual and religious attitude of the author. 
These he gives in tfie following words: 

"I began by loving the church without 
knowing too well why. P«»»ny*^^l^v5§'L^ 
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love. I love her as one loves his mother and 
country. Were I disposed to seek some of the 
reasons for this mysterious tie, one of the first 
would be, without doubt, the longing for the 
unity of the church. True, it has brought 
her to commit many blunders and many 
crimes; but the dream of oneness, of imity, 
summed up so well in the word catholic, does 
it not form the prophetic program of the 
society which we wish to develop and towards 
which, by various ways but with equal devoted- 
ness, the working and intellectual classes of the 
nineteenth century journeyed ? 

"To-day more than ever do I love her, in 
so much as now she is a prey to a formidable 
crisis." 

The author then proceeds to point out the 
fact that there are two kinds of Catholics. 
He observes: 

"There are two kinds of Catholics, the dead, 
materialistic, clerical Catholics — and the living 
Catholics. 

"Why, if distinguishing these two large 
tendencies, should I not point them out? 
Why refuse our sympathy, our respect, our 
admiration for those Catholics of good will, 
more numerous than is supposed, who, thor- 
oughly anxious to remain loyal children of the 
church, forget not that above the Pope stands 
the Credo; above the Credo, the Gospels and 
above the Gospels the Individual Conscience; 
that man is not made for the church, but the 
church for man. . . . 

"But what must be thought of their oppo- 
nents, those Catholics who cry out for liberty 
with so much violence at the very moment 
when, in order to down their brethren, they 
hare recourse only to intimidations and 
pressure?" 

In order that there might be no p^ossibility 
that the prelate had been misquoted, M. 
Sabatier wrote to him for an authentic state- 
ment of his exact words. In reply the Car- 
dinal sent a copy of the Baltimore Sun con- 
taining his utterance, and this, with the spirit 
of fairness that nmrks the entire volume, is 
reproduced in full. M. Sabatier also reprints 
the scare headlines that accompanied the 
article and the editorial condensation of the 
salient points in the interview. After repro- 
ducing the digest of the charges made by the 
Cardinal, the Frenchman replies to each in a 
brief paragraph before entering into the more 
elaborate examination of the Cardinal's entire 
utterance. As space prevents our giving as 
extended quotations from the latter part of the 



volume as we could wish, we reproduce the 
Baltimore Sun*s editorial summaiy of the six 
charges made by Cardinal Gibbons, and M. 
Sabatier's six categorical replies. Our readers 
will thus obtain the gist both of the claims 
made (ignorantly, let us hope) by the American 
Cardinal, and the refutation in a nutshell by 
one of the most scholarly and eminent of the 
broadly and deeply religious • Frenchmen. 
Here is the succinct summary of the pcnnts 
made by Cardinal Gibbons: 

I. "lamweighingmy words, and I say with 
deliberate conviction tiat the leaders of the 
present French government are actuated by 
nothing less than hatred of religion. 

II. "Perhaps the feature of the situation 
that will surprise us most and call for our just 
indignation as Americans la the French 
government's absolute disregard for the prop- 
erty rights of the church. She has been de- 
spoiled of the salaries granted to the ministers 
of religion as a compensation for the funds 
which the church relinquished under that 
express condition. 

ni. "In addition, the law of separation 
entirely ignores the constitution and laws of 
the church, a situation which has no parallel 
in our American xatiif§d.M keeping church 
and state separate. 

IV. "Should the church accept the present 
law she has before her the veiy likely pros- 
pect of gradual extinction by due process of 
law. 

V. "If the separation of church and state 
in France meant just what it means in the 
United States there would have been no such 
hue and cry raised against it. 

VI. "I have too much confidence in the 
French nation ... to believe that it will not 
rise and reject the leaders who are seeking to 
destroy religion and bringing disgrace upon 
the name of France." 

M. Sabatier's replies to the above statements 
are as follows: 

I. "To prove hatred of religion, the Car- 
dinal gives not one fact. He merely allies 
words of MM. Briand, Jaures and Viviani. 
The echo which the words of M. Viviani, 
cited by him, brought suffice to show how 
extraordinary they are. 

"Those of M. Jaures in their original form 
are unattackable orthodoxy and perhaps it 
would not be impossible to find similar 
expressions* in St. Thomas. Last November 
(1906) a Roman prelate read at a social 
gathering a page of a speech, just delivered by 
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M. Jaurf s, and drew tears of religious emotion 
from many of his hearers. 

'*As to the words which Cardinal Gibbons 
imputes to M. Briand, they were never 
uttered. 

n. "This is a mistake. The ministers of 
worship drew salaries as state officials. There 
is not a single word in the Concordat l^at 
offers these salaries as a sort of compensation 
in return for the property confiscated at the 
Revolution. 

ni. "Another mistake. The law, being, 
as it should be, the same for all denomina- 
ions, could not enter into the details of any 
particular organization. But M. Briand de- 
clared in the tribune of Parliament that sec- 
tion 4 implies, so far as Catholic worship is con- 
cerned, canonical communion of the priest 
with the bishop; of the bishop with the Pope. 

IV. "How can this be accepted, when it is 
known *that the great majority of the French 
episcopate petitioned the Pope to give a loyal 
trial to the new law ? 

y. "Let American Cathdics who boast so 
highly of their separation read simply the Bull 
VehemenUr. Therein they will see that sep- 
aration is absolutely condenmed. If, then, 
the Holy See supports it in America, it is a tol- 
eration entirely forced upon it and merely 
provisional. Pius X.,.who after having sol- 
emnly consulted the French episcopate, paid 
no heed to their answers, might also some day, 
when his thoughts shall wander beyond the 
ocean, take it into his head to force the same 
pure and healthy doctrine in America. 

VI. "No, France will not rise against her 
government for the excellent reason that it is 
the expression of her own will. If she believes 
it is not perfect, stiU she judges it is perfectible 
and in her eyes that is the main point." 

The author speaks as one who knows — a 
Frenchman in hearty sympathy with the Cath- 
olic religion but who has little sympathy with 
the meddling, autocratic, clerical bureaucracy 
or the Jesuits and Clericals who seek to rule 
the state and destroy public secular education 
and that wholesome freedom of religion which 
has been the glory of Protestant lands. In 
one place he observes, speaking of what he is 
going to give his readers : 

"Facts — facts indeed easily verifiable — will 
be found herein. On every side it is evident 
that those who call upon the French govern- 
ment to stop the religious persecution have 
read neither the Concordat nw the text of the 
new law and only from afar followed events 



in France. But why hesitate, when a Car- 
dinal sketches dramatically the abominable 
tyranny flourishing among us ? 

"Unhappily, the Archbishop of Baltimore 
himself seems to have been led rather by 
impressions than by a calm, serene study of 
the facts and the documents." 

Again he observes: 

"It Is evident that at the very moment the 
Holy See condenmed the law under the 
pretext that it would give to the laity a high 
hand over the church, its own stand was 
inspired by laymen like MM. Piou, Grosseau, 
Costa and others known only to France by 
their hatred for democratic ideas." 

Seldom has a great religious scholar admin- 
istered a rebuke more richly merited than the 
following: 

"In your latest ringing interview, you no 
longer seem to body fwth your sympathy with 
the church of France, but rather to stir up 
against French government and Pariiament 
opinions in the United States. Now this is a 
serious fault on the part of a man filling so 
elevated a station and who adds to his dedara- 
tion all the emphasis possible in saying: 1 
weigh my words.' If the state of i^airs in 
France is so harmful to Catholicism, is it not 
strange that you waited longer than a year 
before making this indignant protest? That 
you allowed so long a time to go by would be 
understood, if the law once at work had 
proven filled with pitfalls or had been carried 
out in a hateful, tyrannical spirit. Now, just 
the opposite is the case, and our government 
has not ceased from interpreting it in a straight- 
forward, liberal way. 

"A plain Frenchman, who loves his small 
country, France, and our large country, the 
church, I feel myself forced to tell you how 
deplorable are your grave and sc^enm words, 
since they are calculated to create in those who 
depend solely upon them entirely wrong ideas 
about that which goes on among us at this 
moment." 

We regret that it is impossible to give a 
more extended notice of this important work. 
It is a book that should be read by all those 
who would be fair to France and who have 
been misled by the gross misrepresentations 
and false statements scattered broadcast by 
men whose position gives their utterances an 
authority that would not attach to the words 
of obscure individuals. It is a volume that 

should be widely circulated. %n\/> 
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The Young McUefactor. A Study in Juvenile 
Delinquency, By Thomas Thivis, Ph. D. 
Introduction by Judge Ben, B. lindsey. 
Cloth. I^. 270. Price, $1.50 net. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Company. 

If anything more is needed to prove that 
criminals are, for the most part, the legitimate 
product of the conditions under which they are 
born and reared, the need is supplied in the 
volume under review. This is a thorough, 
scholarly, honest work. Its importance con- 
sists not only in what it teaches but also in that 
it shows us the limitations of our knowledge of 
one of the great vital questions of the hour. 
The causes of juvenile delinquency are not to 
be stated dogmatically. The study of these 
causes has just begun. It lies somewhere in 
will, heredity and environment, but since will 
and heredity are in the last analysis modified 
by environment, environment may for all 
practical purposes be considered the chief 
cause. 

The cure is in the supply of proper food and 
in home versus institutional training. The 
child needs individual care and the mother- 
love. Proper food is the basis not only of 
physical but also of moral health. The prob- 
lem is one too great for organized charity; 
it is the problem of the state. 

In his introduction to this volume^ Judge 
Lindsey of Denver makes this declaration: 
'* Since at least ninety-five per cent, of children 
who are dealt with as delinquent are no differ- 
ent from the average child but are such 
because their environment is different, to deal 
with the subject of delinquency we must 
necessarily deal with a great many other sub- 
jects which pertain to the causes of delin- 
quency." And Judge Lindsey further affirms 
that we must take cognizance of every social, 
economic, political and educational condition 
that concerns the state. The child is the 
state, and the state is the child. 

The forgoing expresses in a nutshell the 
conclusions of the book. Not more than five 
or eight per cent, of juvenile delinquents are 
natural criminals. Children for the most part 
are born on a plane of moral and physical 
eqrality, but on the very day of birth, environ- 
ment begins its work. The question of food, 
the supply and quality, becomes a great moral 
question. On its solution depends the future 
of millions of the human race. The poverty 
of the home, the ignorance of the parents, the 
character of the neighborhood, die force of 



habit, are factors which act and react on one 
another until it is almost impossible to discern 
between cause and effect, but that there is a 
cause and that it can be found and removed 
is the hopeful conclusion. 

But while the problem is one for the state, 
the work is that of the individual and is to be 
done in the home, natural or foster. "Educa- 
tion and reform are spoiled by institutional- 
ization and branding." The influence of a 
wholesome personality exerted in the atmos- 
phere of a home is the proper form of treat- 
ment for the normal delinquent. The insti- 
tution should be permanently employed for 
the very small percentage of natural criminals 
only. 

The volume has many valuable statistical 
tables and gives many noteworthy incidents 
and illustrations. 

Robert E. Bisbee. 



Anarchism and Socialism, By George Plech- 
anoff. Translated by Eleanor M. Aveling. 
Introduction by Robert Rives LaMonte. 
Qoth. Pp. 148. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Company. 

The sun rises in the east — ^but who would 
expect that the crowning sun of modern intel- 
lectual activity, Geofge Plechanoff, should 
also appear on that dark eastern spot of man- 
kind's abode — Russia? However inconceiv- 
able it seems, nevertheless it is a fact, that the 
author of this work was born in the brutal- 
ized domain of the Czar, and there it was that 
this master mind developed to such gigantic 
proportions as to bewilder the rest of the 
thinking world and hasten its forward march 
along the highway of civilization. 

In this work on Anarchism and Socialism^ 
Plechanoff informs the reading public that 
in this age of social enlightenment and serious 
reasoning, Utopian hallucinations cannot ma- 
ture; that knowledge and common sense 
revolt against.it, and that economic evolution 
and sociological research are putting the ban 
on it in a most emphatic manner. Moreover, 
he silences once and forever the subservient 
mouthpieces of the opponents of socialism 
who are endeavoring to misrepresent it by 
mixing it up with Utopianism, anarchism and 
various other theories. 

In the chapters comprising this volume, the 
author, after seriously reviewing the trend 
of thought, from the materialists of the 
eighteenth century ^^^^^^ ^modj^^a^. 
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openly attacks not only the anarchomaniacs 
of the iU^al type, but the "legal" ones as 
wdl — the bourgeosie itself, and in a logical 
manner exposes the fallacies of their phil- 
osophy. 

Of the modern bourgeois society Plech- 
anoff says: 

"In tixis society, satiated and rotten to the 
marrow of its bones, where all faiths are long 
since dead, where all sincere opinions appear 
ridiculous . . . there are people who lend 
a willing ear to the song of the anarchist 
siren." 

As to the anarchists themselves, he has the 
following to say: 

"The anarchists are Utopians. Their point 
of view has nothing in common with that of 
modern scientific socialism. . . . The anar- 
chists are the abstractors of quintessence, 
who can only fuUy draw forth some poor con- 
clusions from certain mummified principles. 
They have nothing to do with social science, 
which, in its onward march has distanced 
them by at least half a century. Their *pro- 
foimd thinkers,' their 'lofty theorists,' do not 
even succeed in malnng the two ends of their 
reasoning meet. They are the decadent 
Utopians; stricken with incurable intellectual 
ansemia. . . . And it is especially their 
so-called tactics that are harmful to the 
proletariat. . . . Thus, in the name of the 
revolution, the anarchists serve the cause of 
reaction ; in the name of morality they approve 
the most inmoral acts; in the name of 
individual liberty they trample under 
foot aU the rights of their fellows." 

To strengthen the above contention and 
to show the contrast between anarchist 
Utopianism and socialist philosophy, Plech- 
anoff quotes this brilliant assertion from 
Karl Marx's Zur Kritik der PolUuchen Ekon- 

"In the social production of their lives, 
men enter upon certain definite, necessary 
relations, relations indq>endent of their will, 
rdations of production that correspond with 
definite degrees of development of their mate- 
rial production forces. The totality of these 
relations of production constitute the economic 
structure of society, the true basis from which 
arises a juridical and political superstructure 
to which definite social forms of consciousness 
correspond. The mode of production of 
material life determines the social, political 
and intellectual processes of life. It is not 
the consck>usness of mankind that deter- 



mines their being, but, on the contrary, their 
social being that determines their conscious- 
ness. In a cectain stage of their development, 
the material forces of production of society 
come into contradiciton with the existing 
relations of production, or, which is only a 
juridical expression for the same thing, with 
the relations of property within which they 
had hitherto moved. From forms for the 
development of these forces of production, 
they are transformed into their fetters. We 
then enter upon an epoch of social revolu- 
tion." 

Plechanojff shows clearly that we are 
already in the midst of this revolution and 
that there is no escape from it. It is upon 
us and its velocity is increasing as the days 
roll by. Undoubtedly, things are moving 
fast enough and unceremoniously drag us 
along. As a socialist, he recognizes this fact. 
Does the anarchist recognize it ? No, answers 
Plechunoff. The anarchist is a Utopian; 
his vision is not clear enough. Therefore he 
misconstrues the workings of the social forces 
and, worst of all, reacts on them. 

Taken as a whole this volume is a master- 
piece that surpasses every other work on these 
subjects. It contains the quintessence of the 
progressive thought of the past two centuries. 
It is an invaluable contribution to art and 
literature. It is a treatise that concerns not 
only the world of to-day but of the future^^as 
well. In a word, George Plechanoff's splen- 
did work on Anarchism and Socialism must 
be read by every thinking man and woman 
who desires to Imow what we are, where we 
are, and whither we are drifting. 

Saul Beaumont. 



Paths to the Heights, By Sheldon Leavitt. 
Cloth. Pp. %W, Price, $1.00, net. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 

Aocx)RDiNG to the publisher's statement, 
this book "is the amazing record of one 
physician's work, who boldly forsook drugs, 
and relied instead upon the tremendous 
inner forces of mind controlling body. His 
theory of life and articles of faith are evolved 
from practical experience, and differ radi- 
cally from orthodox theology and medicine on 
the one side, and Christian Science on the 
other." 

A challenge like this commands immediate 

interest. We read the book and find it 
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rational and instructive in many respects. 
To-day it is a matto: of universal knowledge 
that the "tremendous vonet forces of mind" 
have a mighty influence on the body. These 
forces should, of course, be utilized. They 
need authoritative calling forth and wise, 
loving direction. But why forsake drugs? 
They, too, are expressions of mind, of the 
Divine Mind in the last analysis. They have 
their place in cooperation with the human 
mind. It remains simply for man to learn 
their nature and use them wisdy. To dis- 
card them utterly because they are some- 
times abused is a confession of ignorance and 
weakness. The world will not be redeemed 
until we learn to prove all things and hold 
fast that which is good. 

The author touches upon many very inter- 
esting themes, such as heredity and person- 
ality, sub-conscious thinking and phenomena, 
the three-fold nature, the value of faith, pre- 
natal influence, qualities required in mental 
healing, the origin of disease, the power of 
suggestion and unrecognized telq>athy. Of 
this last he says: 

"Through tiie subliminal we come into 
intimate relationship with all cosmic active- 
ities and are able to t^ the common reservoir 
of knowledge at will. While this cannot be 
demonstrated, there is every reason to believe 
it true. This being admitted, it is fair to 
suppose that our springs of thought and action 
are supplied by knowledge and suggestion 
drawn from sundry widely-sq)arated sources, 
and that to such supply we are indebted for 
what is looked upon as spontaneity. A 
further fair presumption is that sub-conscious- 
ness, being in so intimate relationship to all 
that the cosmos holds, is able on occasion to 
draw from any and every source whatever 
information it may deem desirable." 

Startling as this theory seems it is nothing 
new. It has been suggested many times in 
the past ages and may be true, but has never 
yet been proved. It stands, then, to-day in 
the realm of speculation, speculation interest- 
ing, possibly innocent, but speculation still, 
and speculation is not a proper basis for a 
work that involves taking chances with human 
life. 

Mental therapeutists are to have a great 
place in the life of the future, but they will 
advance more rapidly by hastening slowly 
and by keeping under their feet the solid 
ground of demonstration. 

Robert E. Bisbee. 



The HocuS'Pociis Money-Book. By Albert 
Griffin. Pp. 200. Mailed, by the author, 
for 25 cents—or five for $1.00. Topeka, 
Kansas. 

This book is devoted to the consideration 
of the most vitally important phase of the 
Money Problem — ^which phase, strange to 
say, is the only one that has never been gen- 
erally discussed — to wit: The use of absolutely 
fictitious capital as money^^ And, insep- 
arable from this, is keq>ing the volume of 
real money ruinously small in order to compel 
people to use this mythical hocus^)ocus mon^ 
substitute. 

As business cannot be transacted without 
money, there ought to be enough of it alwayi 
available to enable aU the people to fredy 
exchange their services and* products. Any- 
thing short of this automatically and neces- 
sarily discriminates against the many and in 
favor of the few. 

Mr. Grriffin holds that the only purpose of 
"money is its use as " the medium of exchange. 
And, further, that the "law of supply a^ 
demand," which applies to money as inexor- 
ably as to everjrthing else, requires that every- 
thing that actually does. the work of money — 
and does nothing else — shall be recognized 
and counted as "money." 

The best possible money is that the exchange 
(not the commodity) value of which varies the 
least. As it is impossible to do business 
without money of some kind, even poor 
money is better than none; but the policy of 
the goverimient should be to constantly 
increase the quantity of the best, until there 
is enough of it, and to decrease that of all 
poorer kinds until only the best remains. 

Between eight and ten thousand million 
dollars of the money now in actual use in 
this country is made by bankers out of abso- 
lutely nothing — ^but, although it has no exist- 
ence, it increases the profiits and power of 
the bankers who make it — and has exactly the 
same effect on prices, values and business that 
the creation or destruction of an equal amount 
of real money would have. 

This book makes clear the fact that the 
managers of " banks of deposit " — who actually 
make billions of dollars of hocus-pocus 
money, literally out of nothing — ^really con- 
stitute The Money Power; that th^ and 
their allies are the organizers of ail the trusts; 
that the periodic expansion of their so-called 
loans of hocus-pocus money is the cause of 
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every unhealthy business boom; and that its 
actual or relative contraction is the only cause 
of commercial panics and long periods of 
business depression — ^with all of the sickening 
calamities and misery that always results from 
them. 

It ought to go without saying that any kind 
of real money, with the nation behind it, must 
be better than unreal money, for which only 
some local bank is responsible. Moreover, 
as the demand for money never decreases, 
but necessarily always increases as fast as 
population and productive power increases, 
the volume of money in circulation should 
never be "contracted"; and, as an "elastic" 
currency is one that is alternately expanded 
and contracted, it is ineradically vicious. 

This book contains the most remarkable 
and luminous financial table ever constructed 
— giving the most important facts about the 
four branches of the deposit banking and 
hocus-pocus money-manufacturing system, 
for 1888, and each of the following fifteen 
years — separately and collectively. It would 
take pages to merely enumerate the eye-opening 
facts which this table jnakes dear. Moreover, 
on the back of it is a fuU explanation of how 
it was constructed, so that any person can 
analyze the official reports of any bank, and 
learn the amount of purely fictitious capital 
it uses as money — and for which it collects 
interest from the people. 

At present, with each book is sent a 
twenty-four-page memorial to Congress, issued 
by the Real Money League, of Topeka, 
Kansas, which brings the most important 
figures of the table down to 1907, and shows 
that, at the time of the late panic, the banks 
of deposit, taken as a whole, had every dollar 
of their capital, surplus, undivided profits, 
and bank notes— and $910,000,000 of their 
depositors' money — invested in property in 
their own name; and yet, with that much 
less than nothing left, they'reported their loans 
and discounts at $7,580,000,000. 

The remedy proposed by the author is 
more real money, of some kind, and safer 
banking; that hereafter, all money shall be 
made by the National government and paid 
out by it (not "loaned") directly to the 
people, in quantities sufficient to make it easy 
for all to exchange their services and products; 
that, in connection with the issuing of more 
real money by the government, all banks of 
deposit shall be required to increase their 
reserves, firom time to time, until they reach a 



minimum of at least twenty-five per cent.; 
and that this substitution of real money for 
unreal shall be continued so long as the results 
are found to be beneficient. 



The Meaning of the Times and Other Speeches. 
By Albert J. Beveridge. Cloth. Pp. 431. 
IndianapoHs: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

This volume contains almost thirty speeches 
by Senator Beveridge, some of which are 
excellent, and others might well have been 
omitted. The spectacle of a. United States 
Senator who has stood forth as a Christian, 
presumably under the compulsion of the moral 
idealism of the Great Nazarene, defending 
imperialism and eulogizing Senator Mark 
Hanna, the most odious of all the typical 
modern political bosses who in recent decades 
have become the accredited voice of the feudal- 
ism of privileged wealth, is anything but edi- 
fying. The work, moreover, is full of ingeni- 
ous pleas for the corporation interests that are 
calculated to throw dust in the eyes of unthink- 
ing and undiscriminating resulers who are 
prone to accept without question presenta- 
tions when made by statesmen who pose as 
Christian gentlemen. There was a time when 
Senator Beveridge bade fair to be a noble and 
inspiring leader in the cause of just and demo- 
cratic government — such a leader as Senator 
LaFollette has become; but the allurements 
of the feudalism of privileged wealth, which 
seduced and debauched the Republican party, 
proved too much for the ambitious young 
Indiana politician. Like Roosevelt, like 
Lodge and Taft, he became an opportunist 
politician. Many admirers of Mr. Beveridge 
were for some time at a loss to understand why 
he did not second the magnificent battle so 
long carried forward by Senator LaFollette 
against the great law-defying, politics-corrupt- 
ing and people-oppressing railroad corpora- 
tions. Some time later, however, a story went 
the rounds of the press, describing how Sen- 
ator Beveridge, after eating in a restaurant, 
made the embarrassing discovery that he had 
no change with him. He explained the situa- 
tion to the skeptical and unfeeling proprietor 
of the eating-house, who, however, remained 
a doubting Thomas and refused to let the 
statesman depart until he could pay his biU or 
prove his identity; whereupon Senator Bev- 
eridge fished out of his pockets a number of 
railroad passes. This proved satisfactory to 
the boniface, and the facts served to throw an 
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illuminating light on Senator Beveridge's 
blindness to the crimes of the great public- 
service law-defiers. 

In some lines, as in child-labor, Senator 
Beveridge has done valiant and much-needed 
work and deserves all the credit that rightfuUy 
belongs to a public servant who does his duty 
in the presence of an evil. But he has proved 
himself preeminently an opportunist politi- 
cian, ready to follow the party, which, in turn, 
hunts with the corporations, trusts and privi- 
leged interests. 

A great and splendid opportunity was 
offered tLis young statesman — an opportunity 
to endear himself to the hearts of the people as 
Lincoln endeared himself and as Senator 
LaFollette is endearing himself, by resolutely 
fighting corrupt machines, unscrupulous bosses 
and the law-defying and corrupt corporations 
that are destroying the Republic. But he 
elected to join the forces of class and machine- 
rule, and his speeches show time and again the 
lack of the true ring of single-hearted states- 
manship which places the ideals of the great 
Declaration, the principles of democracy and 
the rights of the people above all thought of 
self, party advantage or of corporate interests. 



The Church of T(hday, By Joseph Henry 
Crooker. Boards. ^. 177. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. 

It IS a significant fact that to-day, while 
there are comparatively few dogmatic theo- 
logical works appearing, there are a surpris- 
ingly large number of virile books being pub- 
lished which deal with Christian life and 
work, treated in a manner that is well calcu- 
lated to awaken the better side of man's life 
instead of arousing, as is inevitably the case in 
dogmatic or creedal discussions, prejudice 
and antagonism. 

Among the very suggestive and helpful little 
religious works which have recently appeared 
is a volume from the pen of the well-known 
New England clergyman, Joseph Henry 
Crooker, entitled The Church of To-day, It is 
a plea for the church as a great living organ- 
ism which by binding together the old and the 
young shall be able successfully to war against 
morally disintegrating influences at work on 
every side. The little volume contains eleven 
chapters in which are presented and dis- 
cussed "The Problem," "Religion Grows, but 
the Church Declines," "Obstacles in the Way 
of the Church," "The Present Situation," 



"Religion as a Corporate life," "What 
Creates the Church," ** What the Church Con- 
tributes," "Illustrations of Value," "More 
Needed than Ever," "Sinners Inside and 
Saints Outside," and *' Jesus and the Church." 
Though the author is a liberal thinker, his 
work is quite conservative in tone. It is a 
strong, able and earnest plea for closer union 
of men and women for the carrying forward 
of the fundamental truths of religion and the 
elevation of society to a higher and nobler 
plane of existence. 



Sermons Which Have Won SotUs. A Series 
of Stirring Evangelistic Sermons. By Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. Containing also, "The 
Pastor as a Personal Soul-Winner." Large 
12 mo., decorated cloth cover. Almost 500 
pages. Price, $1.40 net. 'New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 

Josh Billings, I think it was, who said, 
"I never argue against a success." Whatever 
one may think of the methods employed by 
the Rev. Louis Albert Banks to gain audi- 
ences, to sell books, to hold the public atten- 
tion, one thing seems certain, he is a success. 
While others criticize and fail, he does things. 
He gets to himself great opportunities and 
improves them. He writes a great many 
books and gets them read. He is industrious, 
versatile, irrepressible. The glory of his life 
is that he throws all his mighty energies into 
the battle f(»* the right. If his sermons at 
times seem commonplace, they nevertheless, 
for the most part, ring true. At times he 
tends to cant and preaches in the language of 
tradition, but a certain amount of accommoda- 
tion to one's hearers is necessary in order to 
be understood. If the sermons at times seem 
like patchwork the pieces are of good material. 
One is led to wonder where the author finds all 
his illustrations and beautiful quotations. Aa 
a reader he must be nearly omnivorous, and 
have a good system for conserving his re- 
sources. He exploits all literature and is at 
home in any company. He notes the beauty 
of the wayside flower as well as that of the 
rose in the garden of the gods. 

And yet I wish it were possible for a man 
like Banks to get free from much that fetters 
him and others of his kind. I wish he might 
get out from under the bpndage to cant and 
tradition and preach a gospel as free as the 
song of the birds. The very title. Sermons 
Which Have Won SouU^ is open to question. 
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Won Souls to What ? And how do we know 
when souls are won ? The winning of souls 
is no mechanical process, nor can mathemat- 
ical estimates be applied. To get men's 
minds q)en to the truth and to the obedience 
of good rather than evil suggestions is a glori- 
ous work, but to bind them in the shackles of 
tradition and make them feel that they must 
believe in certain fixed dogmas in order to be 
saved is, to say the least, of doubtful utility, 
and when carried too far, these methods lead 
to damnation rather than salvation. Banks 
may not do this. He certainly does not do it 
intentionally, but the title of the book smacks 
a little of that old conceit. 



Sketches from Life in Town and Country ^ and 
Same Verses. By Edward Carpenter. With 
portrait. Cloth. Pp. 274. Price, $1.50. 
New York: The MacmiUan Company. 

These are simple, plain sketches of life as 
the author has seen it. Their power consists 
not in the style in which they are written so 
much as in their evident truthfulness. They 
are the simple annals of the poor, told without 
exaggeration, embellishment or high colcnr. 
None of them are made to come out to suit, but 
things happen as they do in every-day life. 
They picture struggle, downfall, defeat, but 
s^dom despair. In this respect they suggest 
the truth that "Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast." 

The vorses show no great poetic merit, but 
they are earnest and teach some good lessons. 
The one on ^'The Smith and the King" is 
worth quoting entire. If there is any better 
parable to represent the relation of the 
workingman to his rulers, I have missed it. 

"A smith upon a summer's day 
Did call upon a King : 
The King exclaimed, *'Ijie Queen 's away. 
Can I do anything?' 

***IjOTay you can,' the Smith replied; 
Vl want a bit of bread.' 
' Why ?' cried the King. The fellow sighed. 
*I 'm hungry, sire, he said. 

"•Dear me! I '11 call my Chancellor, 
He understands such things; 
Your claims I cannot cancel, or 
Deem them fit themes for kings.' 

••'Sir ChanceUor, why here's a wretch 
Starving like rats or mice!' 
The ChanceUor replied, 'I *11 fetch 
The first Lord in a trice.' 



"The first Lord came, and by his look 

You mi^t have guessed ne'd shirk; 
Said he, 'Your Majesty mistook. 
This is the Chief Oerk's work.' 

"The Chief Qerk said the case was bad. 
But quite beyond his power. 
Seeing it was the Stewara had 
The keys of cake and flour. 

"TTie Steward wept: *The keys I 've lost,' 
Said he, 'but m a span 
I '11 call the Smith. Why, Holy Ghost! 
Here is the very man.' 

"'Hurrah! Hurrah!' they loudly cried, 
'How cleverly we 've done it! 
We 've solved this Question deep and wide, 
Wdl nigh ere we begun it.' 

"'Thanks!' said the Smith: 'O fools and vile; 
Go moulder on the shelf! 
The next time I am starving I '11 
Take care to help myself. 

Robert E. Blsbee. 



Long Ldje and How to Attain It. By Pearce 
Kintzing, M.D. Cloth. Pp. 286. Price, 
$1.00 net. New York and London: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 

This is one of the many books demanded by 
this scientific age. In matters of health poor 
humanity has been the victim of countless 
quacks and charlatans. Any one with a 
theory of health or a patent remedy for dis- 
ease has always been able to find countless 
dupes for his prey. In the name of faith- 
healing, real faith has been well nigh de- 
throned, and religion has been made the foot- 
ball of the godless pretender. The call for 
rescue is loud and long and compelling. The 
quacks are meeting their fate. Science is 
asserting itself and taking at last its rightful 
place as the handmaid of the church. 

The work of Dr. Kintzing is a splendid con- 
tribution to the cause of intellectual freedom 
for the masses against pretenders of whatever 
name. The most of its teachings are already 
familiar to the intelligent, but the statement by 
the author that "the great mass of humanity 
still b almost as ignorant upon matters of 
right living as were the people in the days when 
medical practice meant incantations, exor- 
cisms and occult mysteries," is perhaps true. 

The book treats in a rational way of longev- 
ity, respiration, food, nutrition, fads, fancies,, 
errors, the care of the body, man's enemies,, 
disease-germ carriers, occupation and recrea* 
tion, and the development of mind power^ 
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The style is simple, the advice practical, the 
basis scientific. It is a book to be commended 
to all who desire real knowledge of health 
principles. 

Robert E. Bisbee. 



The Post-Girl By Edward C. Booth. Cloth. 
Pp. 499. Price, $1.50. New York: The 
Century Company. 

Ip you wish to enjoy a novel whose value 
lies in \he wholesome entertainment of the 
reader, we unhesitatingly recommend The 
PoH-Girl as altogether the most delightful and 
satisfying romance of the dass we have read in 
years. It suggests the freshness and fragrance 
of awakening spring; the beauty and charm 
of summer in her glory. It will prove a magic 
key that will unlock many chambers in mem- 
ory's halls that have long been closed and call 
forth charmed hours of youth, awakening 
cherished remembrances of golden hours of 
the long ago. The book will suggest Barrie's 
Little Minister^ ut it is no sense an imitation. 

It is an admirably told love-story, rich in 
delicate humor. The interest is sustained 
throughout, but save in a very few strong 
dramatic situations there is nothing feverish 
or unduly exciting. Rather, like Barrie's 
Little Minister or Henry Harland's My Lady 
Paramount, the charm, strong human interest 
and quaint humor lure the reader from page 
to page. 

The story deals with a young and singularly 
lovable young woman who Is the orphan child 
of refined and cultured parents. She is 
brought up by a humble townsman in a York- 
shire viUage, but becomes the special charge 
of the venerable vicar of the town. He recog- 
nizes the fact that she belongs in a much 
higher station than that in which fate has 
placed her, and teaches her music and various 
other accomplishments. The girl, Pamela by 
name, but dubbed Pam by the towns-people, 
is ambitious and apt, very industrious and ever 
ready to help others. She has received the 
position of post-girl at the time when the story 
opens. 

UUbrig, the town in which Pam dwells, is a 
short distance from Cliff Wrangham, a high, 
precipitous headland on the crest of which 
lives one Dixon, at whose home a young musi- 
cian from London has taken up his quarters 
for the purpose of composing some music in 
retirement. When his piano and other 
articles of furniture arrive, great excitement 



prevails in the country round about, because 
few are the visitors of means in that district. 
Pam hears that the young musician plays 
every night, and steals up to the cliff one even- 
ing to listen to his melody. Here she is 
detected by the musician, and an acquaintance 
begins that ripens into friendship. This is 
carefully fostered by the vicar, who contrives 
to get the visitor to instruct his protSgie in 
music. The young man, unhappily, however^ 
is engaged to be married to a lady now sojourn- 
ing in Switzerland. This does not prevent his 
drifting again into the sea of love. Before he 
is aware of the fact, he finds that Pam more 
than any one else has gained the throne of his 
affection. Yet he is in duty bound to wed the 
other; so he determines to leave and reveals 
his plan to the broken-hearted girl. 

Among the many suitors of Pam is the 
schoolmaster, who rooms where she lives, a 
dark-eyed sinister figure with a rasping cough 
and a brain where slumber the smouldering 
embers of insanity. He determines that Pam 
shall be his, and as the story approaches its 
climax his overt act, culminating in a tragic 
deed, gives a melodramatic cast to the other- 
wise quaint and charming story. 

The characters for the most part are admir- 
ably drawn. This is especially true of Pam 
and the hero, of Father Mostyn, the garrulous 
and somewhat artificial but good-hearted and 
benign vicar, and the doctor of the town, a 
canny Scotchman, whose voice is like a ter- 
rier's and to whom music appeals about as 
"meaningfully as a German band to a stray 
dog." Some of the conversations between the 
vicar and the old doctor are especially charm- 
ing. Thus, for example, we have a glimpse of 
these men engaged in a religious controversy 
that will give the reader some idea of the 
author's method of treating his subject: 

"He is a typical hardy Scotsman, all sinew 
and gristle, and raw about the neck, and thinks 
little — if indeed at aU — concerning dress. 
For the most part, you will see him bicycling 
about the roads in meager knickerbockers that 
were trousers when he first came to Ullbrig, 
blue stockings and heavy-soled boots, with the 
tags sticking off them like spurs. In other 
respects, he is a reader of profane literature 
and avowed skeptic. Between him and his 
Reverence the Vicar is a standing feud of 
opinion, which finds vent in many an argu- 
mentative battle royal. At the end of one of 
these tremendous conflicts, that would almost 
be hand-to-hand at times but for the pacific 
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whisky-bottle between them, the doctor rises 
to his feet, buttons his coat-<^llar as a prelim- 
inaiy to departure, and cries vehemently: 

** * Hey, mon, but there's na driving sense nor 
reason into ye. Hand over the whisky, and 
1 11 be gone. Ye 're as stubborn as Balaam's 
donkey.' 

***Ha! with the same authority, dear 
brother,' his Reverence answers blandly. 

*'*And what authority will that be, pray?' 
asks the doctor, bending thfe stiff neck of the 
whisky-bottle towards his tumbler, as though 
it were his Reverence he had hold of. 

"'Divine authority, dear brother,' says 
Father Mostyn. * Divine authority.' 

*** Divine authority,' says the doctor. *. . . 
Wi' yer meerades. Mon, hae ye ever hairrd 
a donkey speak?' 

**'Ha! frequently, frequently,' murmurs his 
Reverence, focussing a distant point of space 
through his eyelashes, and waltzing softly, 
without animus, to and fro in his foot radius. 

"*Ah 'm no speakin' pairsonally, ye under- 
stand,' the doctor says, with a tinge of remon- 
strance for levity, 'but it wiU hae been in the 
pulpit ye hae hairrd it. Mon, hae ye never 
read Hume on the Meeracles? Are ye no 
conversant wi' your Gibbon ? D' ye pretend 
to tell me ye are ignorant o' such men as 
Reenan and Strauss, and Bauerr and Darrwin, 
and Thomas Huxley?' 

"'Estimable people, no doubt, Fnend 
Anderson,' the Vicar tells him imperturbably. 
*. . . Estimable people.' 

"*Ah doot ye 've read a word of them,' the 
doctor pronounces bluntly. 

"*So much the better for me, dear brother. 
So much the better for me.' 

"'Mon,' says the doctor, exasperated by 
this equanimous piety that all his own exas- 
peration cannot exasperate. '. . . Ye 're a 
peetifu' creature, an' ah feel shame tae be 
<]rinkin' the whisky o' such as you. Ye go 
inta chairrch and fill a lot o' puir eegnorant 
people wi' mair ignorance than they had with- 
out ye, teachin' them your fairy tales about 
apples and sairrpints, and women bein' made 
<xjt o' man's ribs (did one ever hearr the like!). 
Let's awa' an' mind dinna tek inta yer heid 
ta fall sick this week, or it '11 go harrd wi* ye if 
ah *m called.' 

"'Ha! We can die but once, Brother 
Anderson,' the priest tells him cheerfully. 
* Even all the science and medical skill in the 
world can 't kill us more than that.' 

" And so the moments of these four pass, and 



the harvest hour approaches, inwardly and 
outwardly, imtil at last . . . one day ..." 
The story, we are confident, will prove one 
of the most popular novels of recent years, a 
book whose popularity will far outlive the 
present season. 

Beau BrummeL A Play in Four Acts. By 
Clyde Fitch. Dlustrated. Qoth. Pp. 142. 
New York: John Lane Company. 

Many of the thousands of persons who 
retain the memory of a delightful evening 
spent in witnessing Richaid Mansfield's 
suf>erb interpretation of Beau Brummel in 
this play, which was written expressly for the 
actor by Clyde Fitch, will wish to possess this 
beautiful edition of the play. 

The frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. 
Mansfield in sepia, and there are several full- 
page illustrations of the actor and his leading 
lady. 

The story of Beau Brummel as Mr. Fitch 
renders it is bright, entertaining and strong in 
human interest. It also satirizes certain 
phases of butterfly fashionable life in a highly 
suggestive manner. 



Diana of DchsovCa. By Cecily Hamilton. 
Cloth. F^. 36«. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Century Company. 

Though as literature this novel cannot be 
said to rank high, it is incomparably better 
than the general popular novd that appeals 
to the summer reader. It is a bright, interest- 
ing and rather unique love story, but it pos- 
sesses a merit far beyond this. It presents a 
study of human life in the two worlds: the 
world of workers, and that of the parasites 
who are able to idle away their lives by virtue 
of unearned increment and dividends earned 
by the labor of others; and the study is made 
very convincing by reason of its shaip and 
realistic contrasts and the original and graphic 
way in which the leading characters live the 
life of the two worlds before the reader's eyes. 

The heroine is a poOT but brave-hearted 
shop or sales-girl in a great dry-goods empor- 
ium in one of the cheaper districts of London. 
She receives five shillings a week and board in 
a dormitory furnished by the concern for the 
help. There are numerous fines imposed on 
the army of struggling human machines, so 
that the $1.25 a week is considerably reduced 
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by pay-day. Tbig pittance, the hard condi- 
tions imposed and the knowledge that the pro- 
prietors are becoming rich out of the blood of 
their virtual slaves, embitter the heart of 
Diana Massingberd, for her early life had been 
tree and happy, she having been the daughter 
of a doctor and enjoying early advantages of 
education and environment favorable to 
normal growth. The cruelty, bitterness and 
degradation, and the ever downward pressure 
of the shop foster naturally enough a spirit 
of rebellion in the high-minded girl. A very 
graphic picture of the life-destroying condi- 
tions of ^e shop-girls of London is presented. 
At length a distant relative of Diana's dies 
without a will, and she comes into $1,500. 
She determines that instead of investing this 
amount of money, she will spend one month 
in living instead of existing, feeling, knowing 
and enjojdng life as the care-free who have 
ample means are enjoying it. She accord- 
ingly goes to Paris, clothes herself after the 
manner of a modern woman of means, and 
assumes the rdle of a widow in order that she 
may be more free to go unchaperoned. She 
then fares forth to Switzerland and puts up 
at a fashionable hotel. Here she meets a 
young Englishman, the fourth son of a hered- 
itary noble, but the young man possesses only 
£600 as a settled income. The youth has 
been in the Welsh Guards, but has lost his 
position on account of not having sufficient 
funds to meet his rather extravagant tastes. 
The aunt who is accompanying him infers 
from things she hears, that Diana possesses an 
income of £SfiOO a year, and forthwith schemes 
to make a match between her nephew and the 
young woman. The youth falls deeply in 
love with the shop-girl, imagining her to be a 
woman of social position and wealth. Then 
comes a rude awakining, in which Diana 
reveals the true situation. A quarrel ensues 
in which the young woman replies to her 
lover's denunciation of her as an adventuress 
by declaring that he is nothing more nor less 
than a parasite living on the industry of those 
whpm he looks down upon; and she declares 
that she has struggled and made an honest 
living for six years, but he could not battle in 
the world without the aid and support of 
friends, for six months. She tells him that he 
is helpless and incompetent while holding in 
contempt the workers who make the nation's 
wealth. Diana then leaves Switzerland and 
reaches London practically penniless. She 



again takes up her quest for a position and 
secures one, but shortly after is taken v&ry ill 
and consequently loses her place. 

The girl's direct and positive charge has 
served to awaken the young man. He does 
not believe that he is the helpless individual 
she thinks. He believes that he could make 
his own living with comparative ease, free ^m 
the help of any one, and he applies to friends 
for consolation, but they tell him that he would 
be helpless if he attempted to make a living 
for himself, unless by the powerful aid of his 
strong and influential ^ehds. He determines 
to prove Diana's charge untrue and makes up 
his mind to battle single-handed and alone in 
making a living for six months. The last 
chapters of the story picture the young man 
after three months* struggle. His new suit of 
coarse clothes which he had bought when he 
left the social world is in rags. His shoes are 
full of holes. He has no money with which to 
secure a cheap lodging and is spending the 
night on the Thames embankment with the 
army of derelicts that form one of the most 
tragic and pathetic spectacles in London life. 
It is here that he meets Diana, who like him- 
self has been reduced to extreme poverty, 
owing to her long illness, and not having any 
money for food or lodging takes refuge on a 
seat near the hero. A reconciliation takes 
place and the story ends happily. 

During its perusal the reader, if he be blessed 
with brains and heart, will have received many 
truths that cannot fail to awaken fruitful 
trains of thought. 

The Circular Staircase. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. S62. 
Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 

With the possible exception of The House 
of a Thousand Candles, this is by far the best 
mystery or detective story of recent years. It ' 
is ingenious in plot and skilful in execution. 
From beginning to end we have a succession 
of dramatic, oftentimes exciting and frequently 
tragic happenings. While as in almost all 
mystery stories, the element of improbabUity 
is present, and while as literature it b not a 
romance to command attention, as a mystery 
tale in which the action is swift and interest 
kept keyed to a high pitch, and in which the 
human and love interest also is quite promi- 
nent, The Circular Staircase will appeal to the 
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general present-day novel-reader intent on 
interest and amusement. 

The story is concerned with the extraordi- 
nary series of events, embracing not a few 
tragedies, that follow the renting of a magnifi- 
cent country estate by a woman of means who 
has yielded to the importunities of her two 
foster chUdren: a young man named Habey, 
ajid his sister Gertrude. The young people 
have completed their collegiate education. ' 
Both are in love with characters that are 
involved in the plots and counter-plots of the 
story. The suspicion that faUs on the girl's 
lover and the equivocal position of Louise 
Armstrong, the one-time fiancSe of Halsey, add 
materially to the interest of the romance, 
which is so cleverly told as to baffle the general 
reader who imagines from time to time that he 
has found the true clue, until the closing 
scenes, when the mystery is cleared up and 
with it the gloom and bitter anxiety that have 
filled the hearts of the loveiis. 



The Right-Motive Club. By Eugenie Paul 
Jefferson. Printed on deckle-edged paper, 
in red and black. With frontispiece. 
Cloth. Pp.76. Price, $1.00. Washington, 
D. C. : The Washington Book and Art Shop. 

No FACT is more universally admitted in 
r^ard to youth than that the early years are 
momentous and life-shaping, for then the 
mind is plastic and quickly yields to the 
impressions made upon it. Children, like the 
poets, are imaginative. Their brains are 
active, and the stories they read, the pictures 
they see, the lives that are lived about them, 
make an indelible impress. Frequently they 
laigely determine the future bent of their lives. 

It is amazing that this fact, so generally 
admitted, has been so long systematically 
ignored by parents and educators in the 
bringing up of children. . The story-books for 
the young, for example, have been largely 
made up of meaningless jingles about impos- 
sible phantasies. Chaff, when not tares, has 
been given the young, when of all times pure 
wheat was demanded. 

Happily, in recent years a marked change 
has been noticeable in juvenile literature, 
especially in books intended for children of 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age. Stories 
like Little Ijord Fauntieroy, Sarah Creioe, 
Ediika^a Burglar and other tales that have 
impressed noble ethics and the spirit of kind- 



ness and' helpfulness have found great public 
favor. Still more recently, books for still 
younger readers have appeared, instinct with 
moral idealism and the spirit of helpfulness. 

The latest addition to this last class is 
entitled The Right-Motive Club and is from 
the pen of Eugenie Paul Jefferson, the wife of 
the well-known actor, Thomas Jefferson, upon 
whose shoulders the mantle of his illustrious 
father, the incomparable Rip Van Winkle, has 
fallen. Mrs. Jefferson is a graceful and pleas- 
ing author. She has written a most charming 
volume of recollections of her father-in-law 
which will shortly be published, and, judging 
from the chapters it has been our privilege to 
read, this work will prove a very popular 
volume and a real addition to the literature 
dealing with the home lives of America's 
greatest actors. 

In the present volume Mrs. Jefferson deals 
with child life in such a way as to make a 
thoroughly interesting volume for the little 
ones, while it cannot fail to fill their minds 
with high and beautiful thoughts and ideals, 
leading them to strive in a practical manner 
to help themselves by helping others. 

The volume contains seven chapters. The 
first deals with the motive of the club; the 
second with an unique entertainment given 
by it; the third is concerned with a birthday; 
the fourth with a club business meeting; the 
fifth with a garden party; the sixth with a 
picnic down the Potomac; and the seventh 
deals with Mt. Vernon. 

With a resolute determination on the part 
of the members to be happy by making odiers 
happy and by seeking to mutually develop the 
best side of their natures, the little club opens 
auspiciously. The mothers lend substantial 
aid. Each chapter is a little story in itself, 
yet all are closely connected and from time 
to time the children give unique and pleasing 
entertainments, the financial returns from 
which are spent in relieving the need and 
bring pleasure to the mothers and poor chil- 
dren in the settlement. 

The book is rich in interesting information 
that will educate the minds of the very young 
while their moral natures are being cultivated 
and their interest sustained. This indirect 
method of leading the child into the paths of 
knowledge and goodness is the most ^ective. 
The little volume is one that we take pleasure 
in recommending to our readers who have 
young children. 
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Haw to Dress a Doll, By Mary H. Moi^n. 
Illustrated. Boards. Pp. 95. Price, 50 
cents. Philadelphia : Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. 

This unique and practical little volume is 
from the pen of an experienced teacher of 
sewing. By its aid any little girl who can use 
a needle can dress her doll and in carrying out 



her wishes in this respect she will be receiving 
valuable training in sewing that will be of real 
use later in life. The book is so written as to 
make the subject not only plain but interest- 
ing to the ctdld. It is profusely illustrated 
with explanatory drawings and designs and is 
a little volume that merits wide sale. We take 
pleasure in recommending it to mothers who 
have little girls. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



^ ''SQUARE DEAL"* FOR THE RAIL- 
ul ROADS: Excepting Fh>fe8sor Pabsonb, the 
friends of popular ^vemment have no more 
authoritative writer of railway problems than Mr. 
Cabl Vrooman, formerly regent of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Coll^;e. For several years Mr. Vrooiian 
has made the railways the subject of painstaking and 
exhaustive study. He has spent some years in 
Europe, for the special purpose of making himself a 
thorough master of the sumect of European railway 
management, while his studies in this coimtry have 
been equallv exhaustive. His one dominating 
motive has been to become thoroughly acquainted 
with all the facts involved in the problem, m order 
that he might deal with the situation authoritatively 
and in a manner worthy of a statesman or economic 
writer who seeks to be just to all while keeping in 
mind the vital fact that the interests of the people 
must be the paramount object in any just ana truly 
statesmanlike {oogram. While, with us believing 
in governmental ownership of public utilities, Mr. 
Vrooman is, however, quite content to have regula- 
tion tried, provided it is genuine regulation and 
provided the just rights of lul parties are conserved. 
His masterly paper in this issue of The Arena is 
one of the ablest, fairest and most statesmanlike dis- 
cussions of the question that has yet appeared. 
Personally we have little faith in railroad regulation. 
We believe it will only lead to more extended and 
hopeless corruption of government The railways 
are so rich a pnze that private corporations that con- 
trol them wul at any cost sooner or later own the 
officials who are to do the regulating. And pers<»i- 
ally we do not think there is any grave danger of the 
Messrs. Morgan, Harriman, Uottld and Hill 
becoming the victims of crud mjustice on the part of 
the government. But the principles laid down by 
Mr. Vrooman and the ethics that pwvade his artide 
are sound and will command the serious attention of 
thinkiiig men and women. 

Robert Treat Paine, Jr., on LmcdrCs Ideal 
Carried Out in Oregon: TTiis month we publish a 
paper of spedal interest to thinking, patriotic dti- 
zens. It has been prepared for The Arena by one 



of the ablest young pubUdsts of New England. Mr. 
Paine is a worthy descendant of his ancestor who 
signed the Dedaration of Independence. He is a 
fimdamental Democrat, althou^ a member of the 
Republican party, and in this paper all friends of 
pure and popular government will find a discussioo 
richly worth careful perusal. 



Democracy and Rdigion: It affords us great pleas- 
ure to present to the readers of Tbe Arena this 
month an essay prepared expressly for this maga- 
zine by the distinguished author of ^n Inieprtiatwn 
of Life, in our judgment the most important phil- 
osophical discussion of the problem of man in his 
rdation to Ddty that has appeared since the publi- 
cation of Kant's CritUme of Reason, Mr. Mars' 
paper is timdy and so deeply thoughtful that it will 
atbturt the attention of serious-minded men and 
women who are interested in the graver questions of 
life. 



The Harvest: A Brief Inquvry into the Conditicns 
of Crime in the United States: This is one of the most 
striking, authoritative and important magazine 
articles of the year. The author is a graduate of 
Harvard University, holding the d^ree m Master of 
Arts from that institution. He has made an 
exhaustive study of the question from authoritative 
sources and his graphic summary of the results^ of 
his investigations, as here presented, is as startling 
as it is disc|uietii:ug. The paper naturally falls into 
three divisions: The first deals with the alarming 
facts as shown by census and other rdiaMe data, 
together with pertinent observations b^^ leading 
authorities. The second is a careful examination en 
the master causes of crime and its rapid spread 
throughout the United States; while the third con- 
tains the author's mature conviction as to the true 
remedy to meet the overshadowing evil by intelli- 
gently meeting the prindpal causes of criminality. 

The Meaning of Skepticism: Thoughtful readers 
interested in the vital discussion of relimous thought 
will take great pleasure in the perusu of the &y. 
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WiLiJAM Mitchell's scholarly paper entitied The 
Meaning of Skepticism, The author is a Harvard 
man and also a graduate of the Cambridge Theo- 
logical Seminary. He is a well-known Episcopal 
deieyman, a deep thinker, whose intellectual tram- 
inghas broadened rather than narrowed his thought. 
This paper is one of a series of contributions deanng 
with vital rehgious thought which will make T^e 
Arena indispensable to Dunking men and women. 



The Promiaed Shi^ng Policies of the Republican 
and Democratic Parties: This issue contains a paper 
that should appeal to all thinking Americans, on our 
merchant marme. It is from the pen of William 
Wallace Batis, the author of American Naviga- 
tion, The American Marine, and various other lead- 
ing works on American shipping. Captain Bates 
was formerly editor of The jyauHcal Magazine and 
Naval Journal and is recognized as one of the 
master authorities on American shipping. 



Why Mr. Taft Shatdd be Defeated: Rev. Robert 
E. Bibbee, a. M., contributes a valuable paper to 
this issue showing some of the many valid reasons 
why Mr. Tatt should be defeated. The fact that 
the Republican candidate is the outspoken enemy 
of Direct-L^islation, the onlv practiad method for 
destroying (fiss-rule of privil4;ed interests which 
throu^ corrupt political bosses and the money- 
contr^ed machme has practically destroyed 
Republican government in many cities and states, 
wmle exerting a baleful effect on the national gov- 
ernment, is m itself sufficient reason whv every 
friend of Direct-Legislation from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific should work for his defeat, especiaDy since 
all the other candidates for the Presidency are 
friends of Direct-Legislation. The further fact that 
Mr. Tait is the one candidate that has the support 
of all the great Wall-Street high financiers and 
public-service corporations and trust magnates who 
represent the feudalism of privileged wealth, is 
ample reason why every person who is tired of 
paying trust extortionate pnces for the commodities 
and necessities of life ana who is weary of the sys- 
tematic defeat of popular interests by the misrep- 
resentatives of the people who serve protected and 
privil^ed interests, should vote and work to defeat 
the man whom J. Pierpont Morgan and the 
"interests" so eagerly desire to see elected President. 

A Socialist on the Aspects of the Presidential Cam- 
faign: Mr. Allan L. Benson is one of the well- 
Known journalists and magazine writers of the day. 
He has long been a pronounced advocate of pro- 
gressive I^mocratic measures. He has also 
written some extremeljr thoughtful works on Social- 
ism. In the paper which we publish this month he 
argues for the Socialist candidate. Personally we 
diner from Mr. Benson's views as to the duty of 
voters at the coming election. We believe that we 
are at the parting of the ways. The supreme ques- 
tion is: Snail the people rule? Mr. Taft is the 
outspoken enemy ot Direct-Legislation. He repre- 
sents the forces making for bureaucracy and the rule 
of corporations and pnvileged interests through the 
bofises and money-controllcS madiines. Mr. Sbtan 



and the Denver platform have madepopular rule the 
overshadowing issue of the hour, ^ther Mr. Taft 
or Mr. Bryan wiU be elected President. We believe 
that the election of Mr. Bryan would render it pos- 
sible to advance peacefuUy along fundamentally 
democratic lines toward a larger measure of social 
justice than any nation has yet enjoyed. With the 
election of Mr. Taft, the high financiers and corpo- 
ration influences will be supreme masters in govern- 
ment, and the President will be a reactionary, the 
enemy of peaceable, practical, constitutional 
methods for preserving popular rule, and he will 
have the appointment of Supreme Court judges 
whose duty it will be to pass on the constitutionafity 
of Direct-Legislation. Believing as we do in peace- 
ful progress through evolutionary measures rather 
than the doubtful issue of a forcible revolution, we 
believe it the duty of voters to vote for the only candi- 
date that has any chance of election, who represents 
popular sovereignty. 

The March of Temperance: This is one paper in a 
series of contributions dealing with various pnases of 
the temperance Question and with news of tne move- 
ment wiiich will be a feature of this magazine during 
several months to come. In The March of Temper- 
ance, Pere G. Wallaio, Clerk of the Committee on 
Alcoholic liquor Traffic of the last Congress, con- 
tributes a graphic and informing paper on the tem- 
perance legislation and attempted legislation of the 
past session. 

Single Tax in Instalments: Our valued con- 
tributor, Mr. William Thto, whose papers on 
Public-Works High Schools have attracted such 
widespread and merited attention, contributes a 
brief but important paper to this issue^ dealing with 
taxation, in which it is proposed to introduce the 
Sinde Tax in a gradual manner, so as to avoid any 
sudden and violent changes that would work injus- 
tice to a large portion m the people. More than 
half a oentupr ago Professor Joseph Rodes Bu- 
chanan, a pioneer thinker and eduoitor, published 
in a journal he edited in Cincinnati, an article on 
"Land Nationalization'* in which he foreshadowed 
the theory of the Single Tax later luminously pre- 
sented by Henry George. This paper we rw)ub- 
Hshed in The Arena m the early nineties. In it 
Professor Bitchanan, while arguing for land 
nationalization, urged that it should not be intro- 
duced suddenly, so as to work hardship or injustice 
to land-owners, but rather that a generation should 
be given to the full nationalization of the land. Mr. 
T^htm's proposition is for the change to be wrought 
in two instead of three decades. 



The Ideal OovemmerU of the Capital of Vermont 
Under Direct-Legislation: The brief paper in this 
issue by C. A. G. Jackson, dealing witn the munici- 
pal government of Montpelier, is worthy of special 
notice, affording another vital illustration of efficient 
civic administration enjoyed by the citizens of the 
capital of Vermont through direct government, 
Wnerever the people have awakened to the fact that 
their government is drifting from them into the hands 
of professional politicians who are the toob and 
handy-men of special interests, and have intelU- 
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gently set a1x>ut to rescue their cities from the rule of 
rafters, corruptiomsts and S]x>fler8 by restoring to 
Uie sovereign people their Intimate power, splendid 
results have followed not only in small towns and 
villages but in wealthy towns like Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, with about twenty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants, and cities like Montpelier, the capital of 
Vermont; also in states like Orqzon and Oklahoma, 
and in commonwealths like the Kepublic of Switzer- 
land. In each and every instance the reversion of 
the ^vernment to the people has been followed by 
efficiency, economy, wisdom and ^ood government, 
and a wonderful reawakening of avic interest on the 
part of the people. In proportion as the people are 
alienated or removed hrom direct participation in or 
management of their affairs, corruption, extrava- 
gance, graft and dvic degradation ensue. The 
greatest issue before the American people to-day is. 
Shall the people rule ? Shall efficient measures like 
the initiative, referendum and right of recall take the 
place of government by corrupt bosses and money- 
controlled machines operating in the interests of 
special classes and oppressive monopolies ? 



Saint Nihal Smo's important contributions to 
leading Indian reviews: We have received at our 
office Uie July issues of The Modem Review, edited 
hj Ramananda Chatterjee and pubhshed at 
Gsdcutta, and The Hindustan Review, edited by 
Sachchidananda Sinha. These are two of the 
four great reviews of India, and we were interested 
to note that each of these magazines contained 
among their leading contents artides by our valued 
contributor. Saint Nihal Sing. To The Modem 
Review Mr. Sing contributes a highly interesting 
illustrated paper entitled "A Negro Educator's 
Uniaue Ideab and Successful Methods,*' being a 
grapnic pen-mcture of the great work acompdisned 
by Booker T. Washington. In The Hindiutan 
Review Mr. Sing discusses "The N^ro in America" 
in a luminous maimer. Our rea<&rs will csall to 
mind that in the July Arena Mr. Sing discussed the 
great work of General Armstrong in establishing 
Uie Hanipton Institute, and the fruit of that wotk. 
It is a notable thing for one author to have contribu- 
tions appear in the same month in three leading 
reviews of two continents. 
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*We do nU take po8$e$9ion of our ideas, but are poeeeseed by them; 
They master u$ and force tu into the arena^ 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for tftem.**— Hekns. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCHES. 



Bt Rev. John Hatnes Holmes. 



1 SUPPOSE that if any one were to 
attempt to lay a portion'of the respon- 
sibQity for the ills, from which American 
society is to-day suflFering, upon the 
Christian church, he would at once be 
denounced as a rabid hater of religion, of 
the order of Voltaire and Ingersoll. And 
yet, in spite of the certainty of this denun- 
ciation, it is just this indictment of 
responsibility which I, as a Christian 
minister, would bring in all seriousness 
against organized Christianity. 

We are living to-day in an age of social 
sin — ^an age which violates in its social 
laws, social habits and social adjustments 
every moral and spiritual precept of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Great evils are 
all abroad — evils old, no doubt — evils 
which have been regnant, without ques- 
tion, ever since men first came together in 
social relationships — evils no worse to-day 
probably than yesterday, but evils, never- 
theless, which are a disgrace and scandal 
in a society which calls itself Christian 
and which has pretended to follow the 
leadership of Jesus for something like 
nineteen hundred years. Here in this 
year of our Lord, 1908 — here in this 
United Stated of America, which once a 



week sets apart a day for public worship, 
which once a year summons all of its 
people to a day of solemn Thanksgiving 
unto God for the blessings richly show- 
ered upon the land, and which annually 
celebrates its gladdest festival upon the 
birthday of the Nazarene — ^here, I say, 
do we find a society which, in its general 
aspects at least, knows little or nothing 
of the religion which Jesus taught. K I 
read my Gospels aright, I observe that 
Jesus taught that religion laid upon the 
souls of men but two commandments. 
First, declared the Prophet of Nazareth, 
*'Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with 
all thy mind and all thy heart and all thy 
soul and all thy strength " ; and, as though 
this categorical imperative were not 
enough, he took pains to emphasize this 
teaching by the warning spoken upon the 
Mount, "Thou canst not serve God and 
Mammon." And yet, if there is any one 
thing supremely characteristic of modern 
society, it is not the love of God but the 
worship of Mammon. More truly to-day 
than in 1843, when Carlyle published his 
Past and Present, is our sole worship that 
of material wealth; and more true is it of 
our America in the first decade of the 
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iwentieth century than of Carlyle's Eng- 
land in the fifth decade of the nineteenth 
century, that there is but "one thing in 
which we are entirely in earnest — ^the 
making of money!" 

Well does Professor J. C. Van Dyke, in 
his Money Ood, speak of the United States 
as a nation " become monomaniacal." 
It has "made unto itself," he declares, 
^^a golden image which it falls down 
before and worships; it thinks and acts 
and legislates for money only; it turns the 
arts and sciences into machines for gain; 
and drunk with its own power, it revels 
in gluttony and becomes boastful of its 
own selfishness, forgets the goodly herit- 
age of its history, forgets its ideals and 
faiths and beliefs and starts upon a 
career of greed and grasp." 

It is our worship of Mammon that has 
corrupted the government of city, state 
and nation, crowding our aldermanic 
boards with thieves, creating in every 
state legislature a "third house," com- 
posed of the lobbyists of the special 
interests, and giving over seat after seat 
in our national hall of Representatives 
and Senate chamber to the h^hest bidder 
at public auction. It is our worship of 
Mammon which has made business 
piracy and transformed honest industry 
into brigandage, writing such histories as 
those of the Standard Oil Company, the 
Beef Trust and the Metropolitan Street 
Bailroad, and surrendering America into 
the hands of such men as Rockefeller, 
Harriman and Ryan. It is the worship 
of Mammon which has prostituted our 
social standards and created an American 
nobility of wealth. It is the worship of 
Mammon which has watered stock, adul- 
terated foods, granted and accepted re- 
bates, betrayed insurance companies, 
built rotten tenements, run single-track 
railroads, and maintained saloons, gam- 
bling dens and brothels. It is the wor- 
ship of Mammon which has stripped our 
country of its forests, thrown our coal- 
mines and oil deposits into the hands of 
private exploiters for their private enrich- 
ment at public cost, degraded our litera* 



ture to the standard of "best sellers,'^ 
our art to the standard of magazine 
illustrations, our drama to the standard 
of Klaw and Erlanger, our colleges to the 
standard of conmiercial schools. It is 
the worship of Mammon which has identi- 
fied success with wealth, happiness with 
material luxury, heroism with money- 
making, patriotism with prosperity. Say 
what we will. Mammon is the deity whom 
we worship; for while we serve God with 
all our anthems and all our rituals and 
all our sermons and all our creeds in one 
day out of seven, we are serving Mammon 
on the other six days with all our mind 
and all our heart and all our soul and all 
our strength. 

And the second commandment of 
religion, said Jesus, was "like unto the 
first," namely, this — "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." And behold our 
social life to-day ! Neighborly love, broth- 
erhood, unselfishness, sacrifice — where are 
they to be seen save in a few humble 
homes and a few quiet lives ? Carlyle*s 
indictment again of his time is even a 
stronger indictment of our own. "Our 
life," said this modern Isaiah, "is not 
mutual helpfulness, but rather, named 
*fair competition' and so forth, it is a 
mutual hostility. We have profoundly 
forgotten everywhere that cash payment 
is not the sole relation of human beings; 
we think, nothing doubting, that this 
absolves and liquidates all engagements 
of man." 

And so behold the spectacle in this year 
of grace, 1908 ! International amity guar- 
anteed by great armies upon the land and 
great navies upon the seas; business a 
matter of monopoly, which means, accord- 
ing to the famous Rockefeller philosophy, 
the cutting of a thousand buds that the 
one perfect rose may bloom; industry 
founded not upon the law of due reward 
for service done, but upon the law of 
wages; children driven by greedy and 
heartless employers and by still more 
greedy and heartless parents to their daily 
labor in factories and mines, at the cost of 
health, education^a^id^^^jgl^^^o^ijjen 
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toQing like slaves in tenements, depart- 
ment stores, etc., for wages insufficient to 
keep body and soul together; life a com- 
petition in which the strongest survives 
and the weakest goes to the wall; life a 
game in which the few gain everything 
and the multitudes nothing; life a great 
brotherhood, in which one brother gets 
the necessities of existence (coal, oil, beef, 
sugar, etc.) away from his other brothers, 
and makes them " pay the price," in which 
one brother gains control of the national 
highways from all the other brothers and 
"puts on all the traffic will bear," in 
which one brother controls the means of 
production and distribution and makes 
his other brothers fight against one 
another for the high privilege of laboring 
ten or twelve hours a day for a starvation- 
wage, in which one brother makes a for- 
tune of $600,000,000 and thousands of 
other brothers die like dogs in the gutter, 
in which one brother complains at his 
ten-course dinner and millions of other 
brothers thank God for their potato! 
Colossal, "naked egotism, vulturous 
greed " everywhere triumphant; and love, 
brotherhood, sacrifice — ^the talk of senti- 
mentalists and the dream of weaklings! 
Love our neighbor? Oh, no! We fight 
him, compete with him, use him, spend 
him, rob him, ruin him — ^anything but 
love and serve him! "We call it Soci- 
ety," says Carlyle, "and go about openly 
professing the totalest separation." 

If the religion of Jesus means love of 
God and love of one's neighbor, as he 
declared, then what claim has our society 
to the name of Christian? Oh, yes! I 
know that we have churches in every 
smallest vOlage, schools at every cross- 
roads, hospitals on every hill-top, settle- 
ment-houses in every slum. I know that 
Satan has not yet won the world, that the 
fight against evil is not yet given up in 
despair, that God is not yet dead. But I 
also know that, after nineteen hundred 
years lived in the light of the teachings 
of Jesus, the evils of which I have spoken 
should be utterly destroyed, instead of 
flourishing apparently as prosperous as 



ever. I know that for every church 
to-day I can count a saloon; beside every 
school I can place a gambling-den; every 
hospital I can balance with hundreds of 
disease-laden tenements and life-destroy- 
ing factories; and for every settlement- 
house I can point you to a dozen houses 
of ill-fame. I know that Satan, if not 
yet all-victorious, is not yet defeated; 
that the fight against evil, tf not yet sur- 
rendered, is not yet triumphant; that if 
God is not yet dead, he is not yet alive 
to the majority of men. I know that, 
nineteen hundred years after the death 
of Jesus, there ought to be less sin, less 
crime, less dishonesty, less Mammon- 
worship, less brutal selfishness, and more 
virtue, more integrity, more love of God 
and service of man. I know that while 
society to-day is not as bad as it might be, 
it surely is not as good as it might be. 
And it is therefore that I protest, there- 
fore that I complain, therefore that I 
assert that something or somebody is 
responsible. 
' For the political, industrial and social 
evils of our age and country, I believe 
that the Christian churches of America 
are very largely responsible — ^responsible 
not because they have actually fostered 
the rampant Mammon-worship and 
greedy selfishness of our time, but because 
in the very face of these conditions of 
which I have spoken, they have remained 
utterly indifiFerent — oblivious to every- 
thing but their own petty affairs of dogma» 
ritual and ecclesiastical organization. 
Professing, like the prophet of old Israel^ 
to hate iniquity, they have done nothing 
to smite it and destroy it from off the face 
of the earth; professing to love righteous- 
ness, they have done little or nothing to 
establish such righteousness as the essence 
of religious character and as the sine qua 
non of spiritual salvation. Claiming to 
teach a religion the two commandments 
of which are love to God and love to man» 
they have been content to make love to 
God a matter of prayer and praise, of 
bowed head and bent knee, for one hour 

on a Sabbath morning; and love to man^ 
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they have reduced to a minimum of 
rule-of-thumb alms-giving to the poor 
It is no mere chance, as one of the his- 
torians of our day has pointed out, that 
the same years which witnessed the 
opening of the present age of widespread 
political, industrial and social corruption 
mark as well the beginning of the alarm- 
ing decline of the Christian church. 
Here, in every smallest village and ham- 
let, is to be found the church, pointing, 
as Wordsworth has so beautifully said, 
" pointing its silent finger unto heaven '* ; 
here in every community is the Christian 
minister and the organization of Chris- 
ti .n worshipers; here in all of our cities 
are proud temples of the living God, 
standing like beacons in the vast ocean of 
commercial turmoil; here, in a word, is 
an institution, which, from the point of 
view alike of age, tradition, membership, 
property, is unexampled — an institution 
claiming to hold within its keeping the 
oracles of God and to speak with the 
voice of God — an institution pretending 
to stand for good as opposed to evil, 
righteousness as opposed to sin, justice 
as opposed to injustice, love as opposed 
to hate, the life of the spirit as opposed to 
the life of the flesh, Christ as opposed to 
Csesar, Grod as opposed to IV^nunon; 
and yet, in spite of its enormous member- 
ship, its unbounded wealth, its divine 
authority, this present age is apparently 
as far from realizing the Christian ideal 
as ever. The simple truth of the matter 
is, the church has not done its duty — it 
has not seized its opportunity and used its 
power. Seeing evfl, it has declined to 
interfere; looking upon corruption it has 
refused to assail it; gazing full upon pol- 
itical and business dishonesty, it has 
avoided attacking it; finding men, appar- 
entiy respectable, guilty of all manner of 
greed, it has been unwilling to rebuke 
them and summon them to repentance; 
seeing the temple of God polluted by the 
money-changers, it has declined to sweep 
them from the sanctuary, but, in return 
for their tainted money, has given them 
the first places in the synagogue. And 



all the while the church, thus recreant to 
its appointed task of establishing upon 
the earth that Kingdom of God which 
means love to God and love to man, has 
soothed its conscience by building splen- 
did cathedrals, reciting long prayers, sing- 
ing loud hymns of praise and adoration, 
preaching long sermons, remembering 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy, and 
smiting the traditional sins of drunken- 
ness, adultery and atheism. 

But is this the business of religion? 
Not so thought the ancient prophet, when 
he declared, "What doth the Lord desire 
of thee, but to do justice, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy Grod.'* 
Not so thought the modern prophet, 
when he asserted, "Rituals, creeds, lit- 
urgies, hierarchies; all this is not religion. 
. . . The use of religion, past, present 
and to come, is this only: To keep the 
moral conscience or inner light of ours 
alive and shining ... to remind us of 
the infinite difiFerence there is between a 
good man and a bad; to bid us love 
infinitely the one, abhor and avoid 
infinitely the other — strive infinitely to 
be the one and not to be the other." 
Not so thought Jesus when he gave to 
men his two great conmiandments of the 
law. And what if the church had been 
faithful to this true conception of its task 
— ^what if the church had resolutdy, 
unflinchingly preached this prophetic 
gospel? Would not the world be a 
better and lovelier place than what we 
actually see it to-day? Suppose, for 
example, that the churches of America, 
in the great epoch preceding the Rebellion, 
had one and all steadfastiy set their faces 
against the iniquity of human slavery. 
Suppose that, instead of quoting old 
Levitical laws or Pauline episties in 
defense of this monstrous barbarism, 
these churches had all quoted Jesus* 
gospel of brotherhood against it. Sup- 
pose that, instead of seeking to explain or 
excuse this social crime, these thousands 
of churches throughout the land had done 
nothing but assail it, denounce it, curse 
it. Suppose that, instead of trying to 
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avoid the issue, these churches had tried 
constantly to meet it. Suppose that 
every preacher, to the extent of his abil- 
ity, had been a Theodore Parker; that 
every pulpit, to the extent of its influence, 
had been a Plymouth Pulpit; that every 
member of a Christian church, just 
because of that membership, had been, 
to the extent of his intellectual and moral 
power, a Garrison or a Lovejoy. Sup- 
pose, as opposed to the institution of 
slavery upon the one hand there had 
stood upon the other hand, in solid 
phalanx, the great institution of Chris- 
tianity, and how long, think you, would 
human slavery have endured ? And if, 
as is literally true, the Christian church, 
had it been so minded, could have smitten 
this hydra to its death, is it unfair to hold 
the church responsible for its long- 
continued life ? 

Or, to take a modern instance, suppose 
that the churches of America should here 
and now unite upon a great crusade 
against the barbarism of child-labor. 
Suppose that all the organized religious 
bodies in this great land should dedicate 
themselves to the proposition that " It is 
not the will of the Father that one of these 
little ones should perish." Suppose that 
every church should organize itself into a 
sub-committee of the National Child- 
Labor Committee — that every minister 
should make himself a representative of 
that conmiittee — ^that every individual 
member of every church should become 
a contributing member of that committee. 
Suppose, if nothing more, that, on the 
special Child-Labor Sunday of each 
year, every pulpit in the land should ring 
with denunciation of this great evil and 
sunmion its people to the fight against it. 
Suppose, if you can, such a united cru- 
sade as this against thi> one great social 
iniquity — and how long, think you, would 
it be possible for cruel parents and greedy 
employers to drive little, boys and little 
girls to exhausting daily labor? And if 
the churches thus have it to-day right in 
their power to destroy this frightful bar- 
barism, root and branch, why should we 



not indict these churches as responsible 
for the continuance of the evil, so long as 
they maintain their present attitude of 
ignorance and indifference ? 

The truth of the matter is, there is no 
evil in the world to-day, be it political 
corruption, business piracy, social injus- 
tice, which could not be destroyed upoD 
the instant if the churches would but 
speak the word of doom. No iniquity 
could endure for a moment against the 
united attack of the religious forces of the 
world. As we read, in the legends of 
ancient Greece, that no man could look 
upon the face of Zeus and live, so may we 
assert, in much the same way, that no 
wrong of any kind could front the moderD 
church and live. The church has the 
opportunity to destroy the ills of society,, 
since it is the one institution in the world 
to-day which stands solely for the things 
of God ; and the church has the power to 
destroy these ills, since it has a member- 
ship so large, a property so vast, an influ- 
ence so supreme, an authority so divine, 
that it could as surely banish from the 
earlh any iniquity against which it might 
choose lo proceed as the angels of God 
banished from the heavenly heights the 
rebellious hosts of Satan. Upon the 
church, therefore, as upon no other 
organization in human society, rests the 
obligation of action; and so long as it 
remains idle and indifferent in the face 
of such evils as are rife to-day, so long 
may it be fairly held responsible for the 
consequences. 

But why, it may naturally enough be 
asked — ^why does the church not act? 
Why is the church to-day, as for so many 
centuries past, standing oblivious, whOe 
" wrong rules the land and waiting justice 
sleeps " ? To answer this question ade- 
quately would be to write the history of 
ecclesiastical Christianity from the fourth 
century A. D. down even to the present 
moment. But in lieu of this, it is only 
possible here to make certain sweeping 
generalizations, which may give some 
suggestion at least of the causes under- 
lying this phenomenon. r^ ^ ^ ^T ^ 
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(a) In the first place, there is that con- 
ception of the church, which has so long 
vitiated its possible influence, that relig- 
ion is in some way identical with correct 
belief. I have no space to show how this 
false interpretation of religion began with 
the very death of Jesus in the contro- 
versies between the disciples and the 
orthodox Jews on the questions of the 
Messiahship and resurrection, reached its 
climax in the Council of Nicsea and the 
promulgation of the Nicene Creed, and 
has continued in various forms and in 
successive controversies down even to the 
present day. SuflScient is it to point out 
that, from earliest times on, the church 
has insisted that the essence of religion 
is not life but belief, not moral character 
but intellectual affirmation, not spiritual 
excellence but theological conformity. 
So long as a man, therefore, partook of 
the sacraments, accepted the creeds, 
believed in Christ as his savior, so long 
was he regarded as a Christian, no matter 
what the sins of his individual life and the 
injustices which he practiced in his rela- 
tions with his fellows. And, on the other 
hand, no matter how honest, virtuous and 
pure a life a man might lead as a husband, 
a father, a neighbor and a citizen — no 
matter how scrupulous his fidelity to the 
ideals of justice, mercy and truth, if he 
rejected the creeds, repudiated Chris- 
tianity as a revealed religion, regarded 
Jesus as a human teacher and not a 
divine savior, he was exconununicated 
by the church, condemned to social 
ostracism in this world and eternal dam- 
nation in the next. Throughout all 
Christian history, correct belief has been 
the test of discipleship, acceptance of 
authorized dogma the supreme virtue, 
rejection of this dogma the unpardonable 
sin. And this, in the face of the express 
teaching of Jesus, as contained in the 
famous judgment scene of St. Matthew, 
wherein the Master accepts as h's 
disciples not those who have "believed 
on him," but those who have given food 
to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, cloth- 
ing to the naked, etc., and rejects not 



those who are guilty of "infidelity," but 
those only who have neglected the hungry, 
the thirsty and the naked! What a 
travesty of religion, indeed — ^this empha- 
sis upon sound theology! And yet it is 
just this interpretation which has for 
ages paralyzed the church as an agent of 
social redemption, which has made it 
possible for the most hideous social ills to 
continue for centuries uncondemned and 
undestroyed, and postponed the coming 
of the Kingdom of God upon earth to a 
future as indefinite as eternity. Con- 
cerned only with the problem of right 
thinking, the church has utterly neglected 
the problem of right living, and thus has 
left the world to welter in its sin. 

(b) Closely analogous to this, and yet 
distinct enough to be considered apart, 
b the evil of denominationalism. Here, 
in the world of Christendom to-day, do 
we see hundreds of differing sects, each 
primarily concerned not with the cultiva- 
tion of the worship of God and the service 
of man, but with the establishment of its 
own particular, private, patented, copy- 
righted interpretation of Christian doc- 
trine. Church is arrayed against church, 
minister against minister, community 
against community, in no more serious 
difference than the translation of a Bible 
text, the maintenance of a symbolic 
service, or the hair-splitting quibble of a 
theological distinction. And while the 
church has thus for centuries been 
devoting itself to solving the momentous 
problems of Calvinists and Arminians,. 
Lutherans and Baptists, Unitarians and 
Trinitarians, society has been abandoned 
to its own devices and moral and spiritual 
evil has been left to flourish abundantly. 
That society should fall into the hands of 
Methodists or Unitarians or Quakers or 
Christian Scientists has aroused the 
church to a crusade of opposition; but 
that society should fall into the hands of 
grafters, bosses, gamblers, money-mad 
capitalists, war-crazed statesmen, has 
been contemplated by the church with 
comparative indifference. It has smitten 

the church of a different sect across the 
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street, but has forgotten the gambling-den 
and brothel around the corner; it has 
assailed the heretical minister down- 
town, but has not sa much as spoken a 
word against the employer of little chil- 
dren and underpaid women, the owner 
of rotten tenements and liquor saloons, or 
the political boss who has betrayed the 
public welfare for a "consideration"; 
it has denounced the good men and 
saintly women who have not been able to 
accept the Bible as infallible or Jesus as 
divine or the Apostles' Creed as contain- 
ing the Alpha and Omega of Christianity, 
and, in its zeal in the pursuit of this 
-quarry, has passed by the men and 
women of evil lives and tainted character, 
ruled by lust and guided by greed, whose 
sole purpose in life has been to give as 
little and grab as much as they could. 
Alas for the cause of Christ that the 
-church should to-day still be divided thus 
into a thousand warring sects, seeking to 
destroy one another, and not be a " mighty 
army," marshaled in united battle array 
against the black-armored legions of 
Satan! 

(c) Third, is the so-called "other- 
world " conception of religion which has 
led the church astray for centuries, as 
some mirage leads the traveler astray in 
the desert. For a variety of reasons, the 
-church, very early in its career, was per- 
suaded to lay all the emphasis of its 
teaching upon the life beyond the grave 
-and thus to neglect the life upon this side 
of the grave. From earliest times, the 
church has presented itself as a means of 
salvation from the temptations and sins 
of this world and hence of sure entrance 
into the joys of the next world. This 
-earth has been described as a wreck cast 
helplessly upon the shores of time, and 
ihe church as a life-boat to bear its 
passengers to safety. This present life 
has been pictured as a vale of tears, and 
the church as the gateway leading unto 
the bliss of heaven. We have only to 
run through the pages of any old church 
hymnal and read the long succession of 
hymns which describe the world about us 
-as a passing shadow, this earth as an 



abode of pain to be escaped as soon as 
possible, life as but a fitful dream from 
which death will be a glad awakening, 
heaven as our home, and Jesus as the 
shepherd who will guide us safely from 
our wanderings through the desert land 
to the heavenly fold above — we have only 
to read, I say, this still widely prevalent 
hymnology to understand what is meant 
by the " other- world " interpretation of 
religion. This being the attitude of the 
church toward this present life, it is easy 
to understand why it has not greatly 
concerned itself with the regeneration erf 
existing society. Indeed, why should it 
so waste its time and squander its ener- 
gies ? The mission of the church was not 
to save the world but to save men otU of 
it; not to redeem conditions here but to 
redeem men over there! And what 
wonder, in the face of such a conception, 
that the lust and greed, the injustice and 
cruelty of the present world have been 
left by the church to flourish undisturbed ? 
What wonder, that men in their social 
relations have been abandoned to their 
MaDMnon-worship, their selfishness, their 
Cain-and-Abel struggle for existence? 
What wonder that Christianity, as an 
influence for social regeneration, has been 
an almost negligible factor in the develop- 
ment of civilization, and that society has 
moved onward and upward in spite of, 
rather than because of, the church's 
leadership ? What wonder that the evils 
of ancient days, political corruption, 
industrial piracy, international warfare, 
wealth and poverty, still survive; and the 
church stands indifiFerent at the hideous 
spectacle of wrong? But whatever dse 
may be thought of this interpretation of 
religion, one thing is at least clear — ^that 
this is not the religion of Jesus. We are 
only just beginning to realize that Jesus 
came that men might have life here and 
now upon the earth and have it abund- 
antly; that the business of Christianity is 
not to concern itself with the conditions of 
life which may exist beyond the grave, 
but rather with the conditions of life 
which most surely exist on this side of 
the grave; that, ^sii^. Campbell of the 
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City Temple, London, has expressed it, 
it is the purpose of the church " not to get 
men into heaven but heaven into men." 
And yet the world of Christendom is still 
engaged in ''gazing at what lies dimly at 
a dbtance" and is not yet doing "what 
lies clearly at hand." Alas, that it has 
not sooner recognized that its work is 
here, being none other than to provide 
that God's Elingdom may come and his 
will be done on earth/ 

(d) And lastly, there is that most 
peculiar, astonishing and inexcusable 
idea, which has persuaded the church in 
all ages to assert that religion has properly 
nothing to do with political, industrial or 
social questions of any kind. There is 
that fallacious distinction which has 
always been made between sacred and 
secular, and which has assigned to the 
care of the church the one and frankly 
removed from its control or even interest 
the other. The church, it is argued, has 
to do with spiritual not worldly matters ; 
with worship and prayer and praise, with 
rituals and liturgies and sacraments, with 
temples and cathedrals and synagogues. 
It has its sacred book — all others are pro- 
fane; it has its one holy day — all others 
are common; it has its one specific field 
of sacred work — all others are secular. 
As a result of this convenient distinction, 
what a spectacle of indifference to all the 
sins and sufferings of the world at large 
does the church present! Assiduous in 
preserving the Sabbath from profanation 
by innocent amusements, musical con- 
certs or even open art-galleries and 
libraries, it is utterly careless of the pro- 
fanation of other days of the week by 
dishonest stock transactions, criminal 
political bargains or scandalous business 
deals. Tireless in lifting up its voice in 
denunciation of agnosticism, of faUure to 
attend divine service, or of indifference 
to the creeds and sacraments, it is silent 
about the working of children to death in 
factories and mines; silent about hiring 
saleswomen for four or five or six dollars a 
week and expecting them to remain 
** unspotted from the world " ; silent about 



the monopolizing of the necessities of 
life and then holding up the public at the 
point of a pistol; silent about the private 
ownership of public resources and utQ- 
ities and the resulting exploitation of the 
many by the few; silent on all questions 
which concern the life of society at large. 
Satisfied to erect a beautiful church 
building, to celebrate the sacraments, to 
preach "spiritual" sermons, it is content 
to leave all matters of political, industrial 
or social reform to practical men of 
affairs. What wonder, in the face of such 
a situation as this, that the churches 
to-day are empty and men who seek the 
redemption of society are turning else- 
where ? What wonder that only inferior 
men are entering the ministry and these 
in ever decreasing numbers? "K the 
church is not good for everything," says 
Dr. Charles Aked of New York, with 
perfect justice, "it is good for nothing." 
If it is not the business of the church to 
concern itself with the ills from which 
modern society is suffering, then it has 
no business to' transact; if it is not the 
duty of the church to fight the good fight 
for mercy, justice and truth in the every- 
day world of every-day affairs, then it has 
no duty to discharge; if it is not the 
mission of the church to plunge right down 
into the muck and mire of the world and 
make it clean, then it has no mission what- 
soever to fulfil. " I 'm the drain-man, 
that 's wot I am," shouts the sewer- 
cleaner in Kennedy's tremendous drama, 
The Servant in the House, with exultant 
pride, as he rolls up his sleeves to cleanse 
the rottenness that was polluting the 
home; and if the minister of Christ, as 
this play clearly teaches, is not thus " the 
drain-man," charged with the duty of 
"cleaning up the muck of the world,' 
then he has no function and is a mere 
actor, playing an idle part. If every- 
thing is not sacred, nothing is sacred; 
if everjrthing is not holy, nothing is holy; 
if all work is not Grod's work, nothing is 
God's work. If all the great field of 
human life — ^the prostitute lurking in the 
street and the chfld l^^SfJp^ i&fe^^ie 
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ioTjy the politician taking his bribe and 
the trust-magnate his rebate, as well as 
the prayer and the praise, the Bible and 
the Sabbath — if all this field, I say, is 
not a field meet for the church's work 
then the church has no work, and the 
sooner it is destroyed the better. 

Here are some few of the things that 
have paralyzed the church for centuries. 

But I have faith that at last the dawn 
of a better day has truly come. Brought 
face to face with the problem of survival 
in an age the philosophy of which it does 
not accept and the needs of which it does 
not serve; challenged by a society which 
is deaf to its appeals, scornful of its 
claims to authority, contemptuous of its 
"rituals, liturgies, creeds and Sinai Thun- 
ders," either to prove its right to live by 
yielding fruits of true religion or eke to 
perish, like the barren fig-tree which 
cumbereth the ground, the church is at 
last awakening to its responsibilities. 
Slowly but surely is the church sloughing 
oflF the sham religion of right belief in 
favor of the true religion of right living. 
Slowly but surely are the fires of sec- 
tarian bigotry and hate flickering to 
ashes, and the kindly flame of mutual 
sympathy and common interest glowing 
with an ever clearer light. Slowly but 
surely is the church turning away from its 
illusion that its prime concern is with the 
life beyond and learning to front the grim 
reality of the life that now is. And 
slowly but surely is the church's false and 
pernicious distinction between sacred and 
secular vanishing away and in its place is 
coming the "Fact," as Carlyle calls it, 
that all that God has made is sacred; 
that all times and all places are holy; that 
religion is concerned not with any iso- 
lated or peculiar segment of life but with 
the whole circumference. A brighter day, 
I say, for the church on the one side and 
for society upon the other! It is no mere 
accident that one single year should see 
the publication of five such epoch-marking 
books as Rauschenbusch's Christianity 
and the Social Crisis, Campbell's Chris- 
tianity and the Social OrdeVy Crapsey's 



Rebirth of Religion, Shailer Matthew's 
The Church and the Changing Order, and 
Gladden's Church and Modem Life. It 
is no mere chance that the short space of 
six months witnesses the Methodbt 
church of America, in national conven- 
tion assembled, passing resolutions calling 
for "equal rights and complete justice for 
all, . . . abolition of child-labor, . . . 
protection of the workers from dangerous 
machinery, ... the highest wage each 
industry can afford," etc.; the Presby- 
terian church holding inmiense meetings, 
where thronging thousands of working- 
men are addressed by clergymen and 
labor leaders from a conmion platform; 
the momentous social meetings of the 
great Pan-Anglican Congress in London; 
the formation of the interdenominational 
society of ministers called the Christian 
Socialists and the holding of the great 
three-days' convention in New York; 
the establishment of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice by a small but 
determined band of the younger Unitarian 
clergy; not to mention other significant 
movements of a similar character. The 
Christianity of creeds and rituals and 
liturgies, of priests and pastors and min- 
isters, of theologians and ecclesiastics and 
revivalists, is dead, hopelessly dead, 
rightly dead. For nineteen hundred years 
it has been betraying the cause of Christ, 
misinterpreting the gospel of Jesus, post- 
poning by its fierce bigotry, its zealous 
ignorance, its hopeless illusions, its sham 
piety, the coming of the Kingdom of God 
upon the earth. But its knell has 
sounded, its day is done; a few centuries 
more, and its rotting carcass will no 
longer cumber and pollute the ground. 
And the true Christianity of character 
and conscience and right living, of justice 
and truth and love, of scientists and not 
theologians, of good Samaritans and not 
Levites, of men and not priests, of doers 
of the word and not hearers only — ^this 
true Christianity of the prophet of Naza- 
reth, who came to bear witness to the 
truth and to give men life more abund- 
antly, is only just now having its "re- 
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birth," only just now, like some buried 
river, coming to the surface again after 
centuries of hidden life. Jesus did not 
live and die in vain; his spirit of service 
and of love has never perished. More 
bravely and more faithfully in the future 
than ever in the dismal past is the church 
destined to speak his word without fear 
and do his work without wearying. The 



Eongdom, for the coming of which he 
prayed, and which means, as he himself 
was careful to declare, the doing of God's 
will here upon the earth, will indeed come; 
and the tabernacle of Grod, at last in very 
truth, as foretold in vision by the holy 
apostle, be here with the sons of men. 
John Haynes Holmes. 
Church of the Messiah, New York City. 
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By Carl S. Vrooman. 



THE PERSONALITY of Switzer- 
land, like that of Italy, is unique. 
As the all-pervasive and dominant influ- 
ence south of the Alps is that of art, so in 
the little Republic to their north the 
omnipresent, ever-creative national spirit 
is the spirit of democracy. Upon enter- 
ing its borders the observant traveler soon 
finds himself lifted into an atmosphere of 
intellectual liberty, political equality, and 
social justice. In fact, the work of this 
** politK^l experiment station of the world" 
is of such incomparable importance that 
a first-hand knowledge of its methods and 
institutions has become as invaluable to 
the student of politics as is a personal 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of 
Italian painting to the student of art. 

Among the new institutions put in 
operation there, the most important is 
the Initiative and Referendum — ^a sys- 
tem of direct popular control of the law- 
making power, which elsewhere has been 
adopted only to a very limited degree. 
Its results have attracted the attention of 
students the world over and tempted 
travelers to a more than passing inquiry. 
Many a tourist has turned amateur 
investigator and converted, as I did, his 
Swiss sojourn into something of a polit- 
ical pilgrimage. 

The referendum is in the air and you 
cannot escape it. You meet it at every 



turn : you hear of it in the restaurants, on 
steamship docks, in the railroad trains. 
Almost every chance acquaintance has at 
least a word to say regarding it. It was 
but a few hours after I had unpacked my 
luggage at Lucerne that I began to 
hear of it and its benefits. Next to me at 
the table d'hote dinner sat a large raw- 
boned Texan, and beside him a small 
Swiss gentleman with a pointed beard. 
Their conversation bore upon this inter- 
esting institution, which my compatriot 
was by no means sure could be adopted 
with profit by the United States. 

" I reckon this referendum, as you call 
it, may work all right in a little two-by- 
four country like yours," said the Texan, 
" but you need n't get puffed up on 
that account and try to teach a country 
that can whip all Europe." 

"I hope you will not forget," replied 
the Swiss, " that my country has a larger 
area than some of your states, and a 
larger population than the average of 
your states. Therefore if the referendum 
has worked well in Switzerland, as 
every one concedes it has, unless you can 
find some better objection than your 
unwieldy bulk, you must admit that it 
would work well in your separate states. 
We tried it first in two or three of our 
cantons, where it proved so successful 
that one by one the other g^pt^^^49P|^ 
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it, and finally, when by the unmistakable 
test of experience we had proved its 
incomparable merits, we adopted it for 
the nation. Try it in your states first, 
and have no fear, it will win its own way 
in your nation.*' 

" Perhaps I do n't entirely understand 
the workings of this referendum," said 
the Texan. 

" I have figured it out," said a Yankee 
across the table. "You say you are a 
stock-raiser. Suppose you were to tell 
your hired man to fence off a certain lot 
for the hogs, and he 'd reply that he 
would do nothing of the kind. What 
would you do?" 

" I 'd discharge him, sir, in one-half 
minute, sir!" said the Southerner. 

"Quite right! But, suppose a little 
later, on being told to plant a certain field 
in cotton, he were to plant it in oats, what 
would you say to that ? " 

"I would chase him oflF my premises, 
sir!" 

"But," continued the Yankee, "are 
not state representatives and Congressmen 
the servants of the people ? " 

"Assuredly, sir," replied the Texan, 
anticipating the other's idea, "but in 
America, if our Congressmen pass a law 
which we do not like, or neglect to pass a 
law we want, we turn them down, sir, at 
the polls, at the very next election." 

"Indeed!" replied the Yankee, "but to 
go back to the farm-hand, would you 
want him around your place for two years 
squandering your money, neglecting your 
interests, disobeying and insulting you, 
before turning him down, or knocking him 
down, as the case might be ? I think not. 
And that is where the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum comes in. You need not wait 
till the next election to veto a measure you 
do n't want or to get one that you do. It 
is very simple; you merely go over the 
heads of your servants when they cease 
to observe your wishes. Neither should 
the people wait until another election 
before turning down such rascals as the 
members of the legislature of Illinois, who 
in 1898 gave to Yerkes twenty-five million 



dollars' worth of franchises, in spite of the 
impotent protest of nearly the whole com- 
monwealth. To defeat such men at the 
polls is to lock the door after the horse is 
stolen. This fatal political procrastina- 
tion is only too common in the United 
States. Take another example: Some 
years ago the United Gas Improvement 
Company, of Philadelphia, got control of 
the city council at a good fat figure and 
was thus able to lease for thirty years, at 
an exceedingly lean and low figure, the 
gas plant which the city had owned and 
operated for fifty-six years. This nause- 
ating performance was violently but 
ineffectually opposed by every decent 
American 'sovereign' in the city. The 
referendum would have made such a steal 
impossible." 

"If that is the Referendum and Initia- 
tive, sir," said the Texan, "if it simply 
means being obeyed by our public 
servants why, that is democracy, and you 
can count not only on me, but on a 
200,000 majority for it in Texas, as soon 
as our people have come to understand it. 
And, mind you, what we are ready to 
vote for down there, we are ready to fight 
for." 

" Do n't, pray, let us even discuss such 
a thing," puffed a fat bishop, who had 
overheard the conversation. "This would 
mean nothing less than ochlocracy. Rep- 
resentative government is all right, but 
this referendum means downright mob- 
rule. It is un-American, it is unconstitu- 
tional, and it leads to anarchy." 

" Pardon me, sir," replied the Swiss, 
suavely, " but has it not been said : * By 
their fruits ye shall know them'? Are 
you agreed to that?" 

"Yes," replied the bishop stiffly. 

"Very well; here are the facts: The 
referendum was opposed at first in Switz- 
erland by the wealthy and the learned, 
the conservative and the reactionist forces 
of society. To-day, after a trial of over a 
quarter of a century, its chief opponents 
are the most radical Socialbts, who find 
the great body of the people too con- 
servative in their movements. In fact^ 
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the Federal Referendum has defeated 
more bills than it has passed. From its 
establishment in 1874 to January, 1895, 
the Federal Assembly passed 180 bills of 
a general character. The referendum 
was demanded for only eighteen of these, 
and the people accepted six and rejected 
twelve. Do you see anythmg very dan- 
gerous about that ? " 

" Well, no — ^ah — of course I was just — 
er — ^venturing an opinion. I have given 
the matter little study or thought. Per- 
haps there may be some truth in what you 
say," and he waddled oflF, wheezing and 
perspiring and, who knows? — ^perhaps 
thinking. 

The referendum is not altogether new 
to the people of the United States. We 
use it in every state in the Union when 
adopting or altering a state constitution. 
In fifteen states the capital cannot be 
changed, in eleven no law can be passed 
for incurrence of debt not specified in the 
constitution, and in seven no laws can 
be passed establishing banking corpora- 
tions without recourse to the referendum. 
Many other states make the referendum 
compulsory for a multitude of diflFerent 
kinds of legislation. The custom of 
referring to popular vote a proposition of 
a purely local nature, such as voting 
bonds to purchase a park, a light or 
water plant, to build school-houses, or 
what not, is very common in American 
cities and is the referendum pure and 
simple. 

Both the Republicans and Democrats 
of Massachusetts advocated it in their 
platform in 1893, and in 1899 the Demo- 
crats of Massachusetts, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia put a demand for it in their state 
platforms, as did the National Democratic 
conventions in 1900 and in 1904. By 
popular vote the people of South Dakota 
in 1899 and the people of Oregon in 1902 
incorporated it into their constitutions. 
And since then, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Delaware, Montana, Oklahoma, Illinois, 



Ohio, Utah and Texas either have voted 
in favor of some form of the Initiative and 
Referendum or have elected to their leg- 
islatures majorities pledged to these 
measures. 

The details of this system of legislation 
differ in the different Swiss cantons. The 
three principle types are: First, the 
Landsgemeinide meetings, similar to our 
New England town meetings; second, 
the Compulsory Referendum, according 
to which all laws must be referred to the 
people for their approval or rejection; 
third, the Optional Referendum. Under 
the last form, measures which the legis- 
lature has originated and passed, if agree- 
able to the people, after ninety days 
become laws. If, however, five per cent, 
of the people petition against them, such 
measures must be referred back to be 
voted upon, and thus finally accepted or 
rejected by the people themselves. The 
initiative is the right of seven per cent, of 
the people to propose a law. A law so 
proposed can sometimes be accepted and 
passed by Congress, but can in no case be 
rejected except by a majority vote of the 
people themselves. 

It is this feature of the Swiss Republic — 
the power of the people to thwart all legis- 
lation destructive of their best interests, 
and to enact into law any and all measures 
that will minister to their welfare — which 
is the kill and cure of corruption in pol- 
itics. It is this feature which has made 
the statesmanship of Switzerland at once 
conservaiive and constructivey which has 
in truth made this little mass of moun- 
tains, forests and lakes, the ''model 
Republic of the world." 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 

A striking illustration of the value of 
this institution came a week or so later 
when I went to Interlaken. There I met 
a Yale student, a native of Connecticut, 
who never before had- seen anything 
higher than the Berkshire hills. Very 
early in our acquaintance I discovered in 
hini a constitutional prejudice against 
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certain categories of ideas which he 
termed ** advanced/' and especially against 
any suggestion that squinted in the direc- 
tion of an extension of the sphere of gov- 
ernment. This feding of his gave rise 
to some very interesting discussions and 
amusing episodes. I recall one espe- 
cially memorable conversation. He had 
become so enthusiastic over the Swiss 
mountains, lakes and people, that he 
actually proposed establishing himsdf 
permanently in the country. 

**I will <^er you," I said, "the same 
advice that Punch gave to a man about 
to get married — ^do n't!' If youfeelthat 
you have outgrown New England, you 
are ready for the West. There you will 
meet kindred spirits, graduates from 
every state m the East." 

** What state are you from ?** 

"Kansas." 

"You don't mean to say," he broke 
forth, " that you are from tliKS state where 
the grasshoppers, Populbts and cyclones 
hail from?" 

" I am from the state which started the 
strug^e for the freedom of the slave, and 
which has generally been in the van of the 
forces which have been fighting against 
organized greed." 

" But d^ n't I understand that you 
were a Harvard man and that you have 
been studying politics abroad for a couple 
of years?" 

I nodded an affirmative. 

"Surdy," he continued, with a gleam 
of hope in his eye, "you do n't believe in 
those half-baked, a million-times-ex- 
ploded socialistic vagaries of the govern- 
ment-ownership crai^ ? " 

"For instance?" 

"Oh, government railroads and tele- 
graphs, state monopoly of liquor, and all 
that other balderdash you hear from 
people who know nothii^ of economics 
or " 

"Listen for an instant," I replied. 
**Did you know that the government- 
ownership cranks are in control of Switz- 
erland?" 

"Go ahead," he responded, "amuse 



yourself! If you get dangerous IH 
have you taken to a hospital." 

" Do you see that man ?" I said, point- 
ing to a Herculean figure just entering the 

smoking-room. " That is Herr Z , a 

Swiss captain of industry. He b now 
engaged in one of the most remarkable 
engineering feats of modem times — 
building a railroad up the Jungfrau. I 
had a most interesting conversation witli 
him the other day. Would you like to 
meet him?" 

He assented, and we approached the 
Swiss magnate. After presenting him, 

I said: "Herr Z ^ does Switzerland 

own her own telegraphs, telephones and 
raibroads?" 

"Yes, sir." 

^Does the government manage an 
express company and dfligence lines in 
connection with the postoffice ?" 

"Yes, yes! But why do you ask?" 

"And does the government have a 
monopoly on spirits, and is it contemplat- 
ing one on tobacco? Does it have an 
inheritance and income tax, the Initiative 
and Referendum, and PropcHrtional Rep- 
resentation?" 

"Of course, we have all these institu- 
tions and more," said Herr Z , 

"but why do you ask? Surely you knew 
this before." 

"Yes, but I am sorry to say that here b 
a young man to whom all this is no^ only 
unexpected but startling. Tell us, how- 
ever, has experience proved that it is best 
for the government to own and control 
these natural monopolies ?" 

"If not, we shoidd not be continually 
adding new ones as fast as they become 
monopolies. This plan is a complete 
success — ^it is beneficial to rich and poor 
alike. The only ones injured are those 
who try to make iUegitimaU monopoly 
profits. It checkmates their game to the 
advantage of all legitimate business." 

"But does not this system develop 
much rascality and rottenness among the 
government officiab ? " 

"Not at all! Most decidedly no! 
Corruption in politics, wherever it exists 
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. a lajge scale, is chiefly the result of 
powerful private monopolies influencing 
to their own advantage the affairs of state. 
There is but one remedy for this — ^mon- 
opoly control of government must give 
way to government ownership and con- 
trol of monopolies. But this is not the 
whole story. This method works well 
because our officials are honest, and our 
officials are honest partly because there 
are no great private monopolies here 
attempting to influence them and partly 
because in this country the politicians have 
but a limited control of the government. 
If politicians were allowed to run the gov- 
ernment here, as they do in many other 
countries, the advent of government 
ownership would mean merely a change 
from monopolistic control of politicians to 
politician control of monopolies. But 
this vicious circle has been avoided, 
because in Switzerland, with the people 
themselves lies final jurisdiction." 

I thanked him, while the Yale graduate 
departed to walk off an attack of acute 
mental indigestion. 

At Basle a few days later, my Yale 
friend proposed that we get some Cook's 
circular tickets and devote a fortnight to 
imftlring a grand tour of Switzerland. 

**Cook*s tickets," he explained, **will 
be not only cheaper than tickets bought 
from place to place, but also much less 
troublesome. And do not overlook the 
fact," he added, as he started for Cook's 
office, ** that this is an instance of a private 
company improving on the arrangements 
of your government railroads." 

"Don't get any ticket for me," I 
shouted after him, for in spite of a sneak- 
ing feeling that he was right, I determined 
not to give in untfl I had played my last 
card. Hastening down to tli^ station, I 
discovered, not only that the government 
sold circular tickets at reduced rates but 
that it had recently introduced a new 
form of ticket called an ** abonnem^ent 
general^** good for continuous travel dur- 
ing two weeks, a month or six weeks, on 
all the main railroad and steamship lines 
in the country. I gleefully bought a 



second-class fifteen-day " abonnem>eni " 
for eleven dollars, a^d hastened back to 
the hotel, where I found my friend so 
pleased with his circular ticket, for which 
he had paid about one-third more, that I 
had n't the heart to say anything about 
my own purchase. 

When our tickets were examined on the 
train he glanced at mine in a suspicious, 
inquiring sort of way, but I merely 
remarked that I had got hold of a new 
combination and would know after a 
few days' trial whether or not it was a 
success. At Lucerne, where we took a 
boat ride up and down the lake several 
times, just for the lazy delightfulness of 
the trip, he seemed annoyed at always 
having to pay while my ticket gave me the 
right to ride whenever I liked, ** without 
money and without price." At Rors- 
chack, on Lake Constance, where we 
made a little side trip to St. Gall and 
Appenzell, before going up to the Falls oq 
the Rhine, again he appeared suddenly 
disconcerted at being obliged to pay the 
regular fare while I, like a railroad mag- 
nate traveling on a pass, had only to give 
the conductor a glimpse of my magical 
** abonnem^ent.** The climax came, how- 
ever, when on our return to Basle, we 
decided to go over to AroUa for a month's 
mountain climbing. The discovery that 
I still had time to make a trip before the 
expiration of my ticket, whereas his car- 
fare would amount to about five dollars 
more, made him too furious for words. 

While talking over this trip with the 
hotel porter, he found that by sending our 
baggage straight through to AroUa, we 
could go by rail and steamer to Frutigen, 
thence on foot over the Genmii Pass to 
the baths of Leuk and from there on 
again by diligence, rail and our own feet 
to AroUa. 

** It will cost about ten dollars," he told 
me, *'to egress both trunks and our 
three valises to AroUa, but I believe the 
trip win be worth it." 

When the porter, after attending to the 
shipping, presented us with a biU for 
$2.85, tibe Yale man suggested that there 
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must be some mistake. *' Did nH I tell 
you/' he demanded, ** to send our luggage 
to the Hotel Mont Collon» at Arolla, in 
theValais?'* 

"Yes," said the porter, "and so I did." 

"But/* he urged, "it takes about ten 
hours by train, six hours by diligence, and 
two hours and a half by mule to get to 
AroUa. Do you mean to tell me that the 
express company only charges $2.85 for 
transporting that mass of baggage up 
there?" 

" Do n't worry him," I said, " you for- 
get that here we are not being robbed by 
an express company, as is our custom at 
home, but are being served by that won- 
derful institution, the Swiss Postal Depart- 
ment." 

After our descent from AroUa, on sev- 
eral occasions I invited him to go with me 
to investigate the workings of ths cantonal 
and Federal banks. At Glaurus we went 
to see the government salt mines, and at 
other places inspected government coal 
mines, cement factories, gun-powder fac- 
tories, etc. But he never became enthusi- 
astic over these trips, seeming at once to 
lose all interest in an industry when he 
learned that it was controlled by the 
government. 

One day we started from Martigny to 
walk across the Tete Noir to Chamounix 
— ^meaning to return in two days and go 
on with our party to Zermat. But the air 
was so exhilarating and the mountains so 
enticing that we could not resist the temp- 
tation to spend two or three days climbing 
the smaller peaks in the vicinity of Mt 
Blanc. We had left behind both our 
letters of credit, and when finally we were 
able to tear ourselves away and had paid 
our guide, our porter, and our hotel bills, 
suddenly we discovered that we had 
barely money enough left to get us to 
Geneva. On arriving there we were on 
the point of wiring our friends at Mar- 
tigny for funds, when we saw a pawn- 
shop, and my friend rushed in and 
pawned a diamond scarf-pin. 

" I suppose that is the last of my pin," 
he said, as he came out, "but it was the 



easiest and quickest way to get the 
money." 

As we were passing through Geneva 
the following week he stopped and 
redeemed his pin. The fee was so ridicu- 
lously smaU that he felt called upon to 
expostulate — ^though not perhaps as pro- 
fanely as he did when bills were too large. 
The attendant looked at him pityingly 
and said: "Young man, we are here to 
serve the public, not to take advantage of 
its necessities. You have paid the r^u- 
lar fee. I have nothing to do with the 
charges; this is a government institution." 

He sneaked out and said nothing, but 
I could see that he was very "hard hit^* 

5 

PBOBLEII OF THB tTNSMFLOTlSD* 

A month or so later, finding ourselves 
in Zurich, we went to see one of the 
famous " Belief Stations,*' where men who 
are tramping from town to town looking 
for work find dean quarters, a wholesome 
moral atmosphere and nourishing food — 
all at no cost There are thirty-six such 
stations in the Canton of Zurich alone, 
all supported at the public expense. 

The place seemed quite as comfortable 
as our Salvation Army lodging-houses, 
and its inmates apparently were an hon- 
est, self-respecting lot, who regarded the 
station not as a charitable institution but 
as a very proper convenience provided by 
a wise government for the unemployed 
members of its industrial army. Some of 
them were young fdlows taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity to see the worl4> 
to learn some new tricks in their trades 
and to prospect for better paying jobs; 
others were men in the prime of life, gen- 
uine " out of works ** anxiously looking for 
regular employment; while still others 
belonged to the dass of grizzled veterans 
of industry who, being a little the worse 
for wear, invariably are the first to be lakl 
on the shelf in tinges of economic depres- 
sion. 

I asked one of them if he had ever been 
in a labor cdony. "No," he said, flush- 
ing slightly, " it may some time come to 
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that but when I get too old to keep mj 
[dace in the ranks I hope with the aid at 
mj children that I shall be able to get a 
little truck fann. Labor cdonies are 
{daces where those of us who have failed 
but who are not yet quite ready for the 
scrap-heap or the bone-pile are enabled 
to contribute somewhat to our own sup- 
port They are a mild form of charity, 
but their inmates none the less are 
paupers/' 

There is a free emjdoyment bureau in 
each station and the management is 
authorized to supply clothes and shoes 
to those in dire need. In some cases 
men, who are completely "broke" are 
given fifty or seventy-five cents, to have 
on hand in case of an emergency. When 
any of them are ill, they are sent at once 
to the splendid public hospitals. 

"Doesn't i\m sort of thing have a 
^tendency to encourage idleness and thrift- 
lessness ?" I asked df the superintendent. 

" Not at all," he rejdied, " in fact, quite 
the contrary. We are most careful to 
discriminate between the worker and the 
bum. The whcde mission of these sta- 
tions is, by putting the men in the way of 
taking care of themselves, to keep the 
temporarily idle worker from degenerat- 
ing into a bum. Every lodger is required 
to show his * traveling warrant,' a sott of 
industrial passport which is stamped and 
dated at each station, thus preserving a 
<H>mplete record of each man's move- 
ments. Any one who has had no work 
for three months or who refuses to work, 
or who has no 'travding warrant' is 
relegated immediatdy to the work-house. 
Moreover, as a rule, no one is allowed to 
stop at the same station more than once 
in six months." 

At Geneva we called on M . Jean Sigg — 
the Genevian representative of the Fed- 
•eral Workingmen's Secretary. This sec- 
retary who is paid by the government and 
^ected by the labor unions, has done 
much good work in a variety of ways, 
3uch as collecting statistics, advising die 
unions as well as their individual mem- 
bers and helping to settle labor troubles 



by arbitration. We discussed with 11 
Sigg the interesting experiments which 
have been carried on in several 'cantons 
with insurance against lack of employ- 
ment. He said Uie results had not yet 
been decisive either for or against the 
system. 

''In addition to all these palliative 
measures," he continued, ''Switzerland 
by constantly increasing its facilities tor 
technical education, has been increasing 
the industrial efficiency of its workers and 
decreasing their liability to loss of employ- 
ment; but we feel that if there is any one 
lesson which our varied experience teaches 
us it is this — ^that only by solving the 
greater problems of the organization ci 
industry and the distribution of wealth can 
the question of the unemployed be effectu- 
ally disposed of. This question is but an 
outward symptom of a deep-seated social 
disease — i. e., the ex{doitation of one man 
by another, or in its aggravated form, the 
ex{doitation of all men by huge soulless 
corporate monsters. When once we have 
healed ourselves of this dread disease — 
quickly the army of the unemjdoyed, 
with all its camp followers of vice and 
crime, will fold its tents and silently steal 
away, and its departure this time will be 
final." 

The Yale man never seemed to tire of 
questioning all sorts and conditions of 
men about the practical workings ci 
Swiss institutions. On one occasion he 
unearthed a perfect mine of information 
by cross examinii^ a Swiss fellow- 
travder while going from Geneva to 
Berne. " Tell me," he demanded, " your 
telephone and telegraph service is cheap, 
and your express charges, diligence, 
steamer and railroad fares are low. But 
we are told by many college professors 
and most newspapers and magazines in 
America that, were our government to 
enter business, not being as economical 
and sagacious as a private company, it 
must do one of two things, either give 
inferior service at high rates, or run at a 
loss and make up the deficit in taxes. 
Your government service is excelient, 
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your rates are low, do you have a yearly 
deficit?" 

*^Tnie, our rates are low and our 
service good/' answered the Swiss. 
^ Once in a great while some branch of 
the government service has had a deficit 
This is advertised abroad with the great- 
est publicity by private companies to 
discourage government enterprises else- 
where. But on the average our govern- 
ment enterprises make a handsome profit 
and lessen our taxes enormously." 

** Well and good/' interrupted the Yale 
man doggedly, **with some of your gov- 
ernment concerns, but you will iMurdly 
pretend, I think, to be proud of the fact 
that your government helps pay your 
taxes from Uie profits of an alcohol mon- 
opoly — it is the devil's own business." 

''But our government does nothing of 
the kind," said the other. ''The profits 
from the sale of alcohol do not replace 
taxes. They are divided amcmg the 
cantons and are added to the existing 
educational funds, and a goodly percent- 
age each year is devoted to fighting 
intemperance or to charities made neces- 
sary by intemperance. The result has 
be^ that since the advent of the govern- 
ment monopoly, December 28, 1886, the 
consumption (rf alcohol has fallen off forty 
per cent The object of this government 
monopoly is, indeed, not revenue, for 
Switzerland stands unique among the 
nations of the world in this, that far from 
going deeper into debt every year, she 
now has property called die Federal 
Fortune amounting to 400,000,000 francs, 
or $80,000,000. Her national debt* is 
only 65,000,000 francs, or $18,000,000. 
leaving a Federal Fortune free and dear 
of 835,000,000 francs, or $67,000,000. 
In addition to this, the separate cantons, 
communes and municipalities have for- 
tunes amounting up into the millions." 

All this, I thought, in a country which, 
as some one has said, "is the poorest in 

*Th]S does not indude the imiboad ddiyt, "vdiich is 
bcmg Uouidated automaticalhr everv jnear from the 
net pconts of the roads ancf idiidi is more than 
counterbalanced bj the vahie of the raiboads 
themiehres. 



Europe, from the standpoint of natural 
advantage^** 

Some of the Swiss towns are so ridi 
that they levy no taxes, and at Bucbes, in 
St Gall, in addition to this exemption, 
each citizen receives gratis more than an 
acre of land which he may cultivate, fire- 
wood for the winter and grazing ground 
ttxt several cattle. The town of Sdeme^ 
in Schaffhausen, has forests, pastures and 
cultivated lands worth about 6,000,000 
francs. The commune of Obwald in 
Unterwald, with 18,000 inhabitants, has 
lands and forests valued at 11,850,000 
francs. These instances could be mul- 
tijdied almost indefinitely, for neariy 
every commune and canton has public 
lands. The important fact, however, is 
not that the Swks governments, national 
state and municipal, are wealthy, but that 
the wealth of the country is so diffused 
among the people that, roughly speaking, 
two-thirds of the heads of families are 
agricultural landholders. 

BVnSS B068B8. 

That evening as we were having a quiet 
smoke, the Yale man reopened the dis- 
cussion. ** I have been carrying on some 
investigations of my own," he said, '"and 
I have discovered that in spite of all the 
admiraUe features connected with the 
Swiss form of government, there is one 
very undesirable feature which the Swiss, 
like the rest of us, seem unable to get 
rid of." 

"And what is that?** 

"Bosses," he replied, pensively rather 
than triumphantly, for insensibly of late 
he had been assuming a more sympa- 
thetic attitude toward Swiss political 
institutions. "From what I can learn, 
every city and canton has its political 
boss who dominates his party and through 
it dominates the municipality or canton, 
just as our bosses rule our cities and 
states at home. Human nature is human 
nature, after all — ^no matter what polit- 
ical methods are emjdoyed. Men love 
to be led and so far as I can see the rank 
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and file of the voters are led around by 
the nose here» just as they are in every 
other so-caDed *sclf-govemuig' country 
in the world." 

^ I would not for a moment attempt to 
deny that there is a good deal of truth in 
what you say," I responded, "but I think 
that perhaps you have overlooked one or 
two important distinctions. Swiss polit- 
ical leaders, or * bosses * as you call them, 
have gained their ascendancy, as have 
Roosevelt, Bryan, LaFoUette and Folk, 
principally by the abQity and desire they 
have shown to serve the people, and only 
secondarily by their efficiency in building 
up strong political organizations. Nearly 
all the political leaders of all political 
parties in Switzerland are of thjs type. 
The Croker, Piatt type which robs or 
betrays the people in order to enrich 
itself and its friends, does not exist 
within the confines of Switzerland. This 
difference you will see is absolutely 
fundamental." 

"But let me make mysdf plain on 
another point," I continued. " I do not 
harbor the delusion that Switzerland is a 
paradise. It is true that the Swiss have 
less grinding poverty and less vice per 
capita than any oUier country in the 
world, with the possible exception of New 
Zealand, and yet one finds numbers of 
poor people, lazy peoj^ and dishonest 
people, as well as much drunkenness in 
Switzerland. While it is evident that the 
Swiss have disposed of many problems 
which at present are perplexing the rest 
of the world, it is equally evident that 
they have many serious problems still 
confronting them. Will they be able to 
solve these problems? I do not know. 
Will they continue to progress in the 
future as they have in the past P I hope 
so, but even more do I hope that the 
United States and the rest of the world 
will be able to put to practical use the 
splendid discoveries which the Swiss 



already have made in the realm of state- 
craft." 

" Curious, is n't it ? " mused my com- 
patriot between puffs at his pipe, "the 
Swiss are the only people in the worid 
with a capital larger than their indebted- 
ness — ^and yet," he exclaimed, suddenly 
rising and speaking with great earnest- 
ness, " what does that amount to ? Their 
greatest capital is in the civic sagacity, 
civic energy and civic purity of their cit- 
izens. Most of their voters have made 
politics their business, and statesmanlike 
politics has made of every legitimate 
business a success. I am very much 
tempted, when I get home, to go in for 
politics myself." 

" Switzerland has perhaps more numer- 
ous government activities," he continued, 
"and yet less 'paternalism' than any 
country in the world. I could not under- 
stand this for a long time, but that was 
because I had not yet achieved the 
national point of view. According to 
that the people, by means of the Initiative 
and Referendum, are the government 
and consequently, whatever it does for 
them is self-help and not 'paternalism.' 
Switzerland has worked out not only a 
successful pditical democracy but also 
to a certain extent, a successful industrial 
democracy. It has no corporation-owned 
'bosses,' no Napoleons of finance, no oil 
kings, no robber coal barons." 

I was so astonished I could only grasp 
his hand. 

"If the American people," he con- 
tinued, "could see what I have seen this 
summer — political and industrial dem- 
ocracy in practice, they could not fail to 
realize that our present era of corporation 
r^ulation by executive denunciation is of 
interest chiefly as the precursor of a more 
rational future rigime of gradually and 
conservatively worked out social recon- 
struction." Carl S. Vbooman. 

Cotuity McLssachtLsetts. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. 
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CIVILIZATIONS, like nations, have 
their great capitals from which 
issue power, light and life for oncoming 
generations and for many peoples. They 
are as mighty mountain peaks ever aure- 
oled in light, whose glory faUs upon and 
illumines the pathway of the ages — 
mountain peaks of inspiration for the 
moral, mental and physical virility and 
development of earth's millions toiling 
toward the heights. Three such capitals 
rise out of the dawning period of Western 
civilization as having contributed in a 
large and definite way to the upliftment 
and enlightenment of mankind: Zion, 
Olympus and the City of the Seven 
Hills. 

From Jerusalem and her environing 
lands came the great virile and vital ideals 
of tl^ religious life and ethical develop- 
ment that have in a large way influenced 
the upward course of Western civiliza- 
tion. Instead of the multitude of deities, 
many of them often grossly immoral, 
that peopled the empyrean of the older 
civilizations and which were represented 
in the Olympian councils of Greece and 
the Pantheon of Rome, Israel gave to the 
world the idea of God, omniscient, 
onmipotent and omnipresent — Grod who 
was well represented by the sacred psalm- 
ist and poet when he exclaimed : 

** Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 

^If I ascend up into heaven, thou att 
there; if I make my bed in hell, behold, 
thou art there. 

^ If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

'^Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
and thy right hand shall hold me. 

"If I say. Surely the darkness shall 
cover me, even the night shall be light 
about me. 

''Yea, the darkness hideth not from 
thee; but the night shineth as the day: 
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the darkness and the light are both alike 
to thee." 

And this Deity of Israel was far more 
than an onmiscient, onmipotent and 
onmipresent Grod: He was a Father 
whose love essence permeated the uni- 
verse and who was fitly symbolized as 
Light dominated by Love; the embodi- 
ment of Truth and Justice. And with 
the idea of the Fatherhood of God neces- 
sarily came the idea of the common 
brotherhood of the children of that 
Father, an ennobling concept that found 
its supreme social and ethical egression 
in the Golden Bule: "Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them." 

Nearer in the perspective of the past 
than Jerusalem or violet-crowded Athens 
rises the Imperial City of the Seven Hills. 
She, too, was one of the great school- 
mistresses of the later ages. As Jerusa- 
lem taught master spiritual verities that 
were for more ennobling than those con- 
ceived in the nations that environed 
Palestine; as Greece in the world of 
social or collective life placed a necessary 
emphasb on the individual and his rights 
and worth, teaching the inestimable value 
of freedom, so Rome fulfilled a no less 
vital mission, comfdementing in many 
ways the lessons taught by Greece. 
She showed the value of union, of cen- 
tralization, of coherent cooperation and 
order in general. She was also, when at 
her best, practically utilitarian without 
being devoid of idealism, while her 
supreme contribution to the succeeding 
ages was found in her law and order, con- 
trasting boldly with the despotism of 
Oriental centers and reflecting a higher 
concept of justice, a broader understand- 
ing of the rights of man and the duties of 
government to the peojde, than had been 
current among most of the great nations 
in preceding periods. Law, order and 
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solidarity were the k^-notes of Roman 
greatness, while the queen of Attica, the 
-favorite city of Olympus and the special 
charge of tl^ Goddess of Wisdom, became 
the greatest treasure-house of phflosophic 
thought and the age-long teacher of art. 
Athens was above all else a diffuser of 
light on the mental and artistic planes. 
She was a great conservator of inteUectual 
freedom and a developer of the artistic or 
the beautiful. Proudly she stands among 
the intellectual capitals of the world. 
Who can measure the debt succeeding 
ages owe to her ? 

As civilizations have their immortal 
capita]^, they have also capital periods, 
sunmier seasons of fruition, golden days, 
when, in the compass of a few genera- 
tions, the wealth of ages blossoms forth, 
crowning the favored period with fadeless 
sfdendor and making it a storehouse of 
wealth for men and nations throughout 
all future time. It is of Athens during 
her golden day that we now write. The 
divisions of time such as mark days, 
weeks, months and years, are arbitrary 
and artificial. It is impossible to say 
that on such a day or in such a year a 
nation awakened from lethargy, or in 
such a decade the light of a new day 
flooded a land; yet for convenience his- 
torians frequently set arbitrary dates as 
starting points or boundary lines, when 
considering great periods. Thus, for 
example, most historians date Modern 
Times from the fall of Constantinople, in 
1453. The dawn of the Renaissance had 
flamed the sky before that date, yet it was 
some time later before the full splendor of 
the new day burst on Europe, giving to 
Italy the golden age of art; to the Europe 
north of the Alps the New Learning and 
the Reformation; and to Western Europe 
the quickening of the searching spirit 
that drove Columbus across the ocean in 
the teeth of the sneers of the world, so 
happily described by Lowell in these lines : 

"'Whatefer can be known of earth we know/ 
Sneered Europe's wise men, in their snaU-shells 
curied; 
Not said one man in Genoa, and that No 
Out of the dark created this New World." 



And this searching spirit during this 
same period also led Vasco da Gama to 
double the Cape and open an ocean high- 
way to the treasure-house of India, while 
it drove the ships of Magellan around the 
globe. 

So when we come to notice the golden 
age of Athens, we cannot say with accu- 
racy that in such a year or decade the new 
day dawned. But for purposes of con- 
venience and because it most neariy 
covers the golden day of Athens, we wiU 
take the one hundred years inmiediately 
following the batlle of Salamis, 480 B. C, 
for that century is marked by the most 
wonderful sunburst of intellectual and 
artistic sfdendor known to the history of 
any nation of earth during a like period. 

The battie of Salamis destroyed forever 
Persia's long-cherished dream of Euro- 
pean conquest. Ten years eariier, in 
490 B. C, the fate of Athens had hung in 
the balance at Marathon, where more 
than fifty thousand Persian warriors from 
many fields of triumph faced ten thou- 
sand citizen soldiers of Greece — the for- 
lorn hope of Athens. The Persians were 
disciplined warriors, trained to obey and 
accustomed to victory. The Greeks were 
lovers of art, culture, trade and peaceful 
pursuits, but they were free men, made 
desperate by the deadly peril that con- 
fronted heartii, home and fatherland; 
and though they were less than one man 
to five of the enemy, such was their hero- 
ism and dauntless courage that they 
swept to death or from the soil of Greece 
the legions of Darius. 

Ten years later the hosts of Xerxes 
moved irresistibly over the plains of 
Greece. The heroism of Leonidas and 
his Spartan band thrilled with pride the 
Hellenic heart but could not save the land 
from the destructive onrush of the bar- 
barian hordes. Under the wise guidance 
of Themistocles the Athenians were 
induced to desert their city and take 
refuge on their vessels, and though the 
City of the Violet Crown was destroyed 
and her temples burned, the peoj^ 
unscathed rode the waves of the blue 
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JBgean. Nothing remaiiied for Xerxes 
but to attempt their destruction on the 
sea, and this promised to be an easy task» 
for the Persian armada contained more 
than six hundred vessek^ over two hun- 
dred more than the Grecian fleet. 
Through the genius of Themistocles» 
however, the enemy was lured into a trap 
in Salamis Bay, and at a chosen moment, 
with a ringing battle-cry that meant vic- 
tory or death and which was a thrilling 
appeal to every loyal child of Athens, the 
Greeks hastened into the fray. JBschy- 
his, in his great poem, ^The Persians," 
thus described the battle-cry of the 
Athenians : 

''And when day, bright to look on with white steeds, 
O'cf^iread the earth, then rose from the Hdlenes 
Loud chant of cry of battle, and forthwith 
Edio gaTe answer from each island rock. 

'**0 mn$ of HeUeneSt forwofd^ free your oomUry; 
Free, ioot your wives, your diMiren,(md the ehnnee 
BuiU io your father^ Ocdt, imd hoiy Umbe 
Tour anoeetore now reel in. Now the fight 
le for our ad:** 

Xerxes from a throne on^a high hill 
overlooking the sea gazed on the battle. 
He expect^ to witness the entire demoli- 
tion of the Greek fleet. Instead, to his 
amazement, rage and despair, he beheld 
one by one his own vessels sink to rise no 
more. The triumph of the Grecian fleet 
was complete. 

Salamis was far more than one of the 
most decisive battles in the history of 
civilization. It was destiny-determining 
in its issue. Had Xerxes won, the heel of 
Oriental despotism would have crushed 
the free, aspiring soul of Grecian civil- 
ization, and Europe would have been 
orientalized. 

This great period of stress and strain, 
when the life of Greece trembled in the 
balance, when on at least two occasions 
it seemed as though only Divine inter- 
position could possibly save the Hellenes 
from subjugation, stiired the profoundest 
depths of life in this wonderful people. 
From Salamis, extending forward through 
a century of time, we find ourselves in the 
midst of one of those great summer days 



in civilization's history during which is 
reaped a bounteous harvest for all future 
ages. This period was marked by com- 
bined intellectual and artistic greatness 
unknown to the history of any other 
peojde in a like period. Here poetry 
and dramatic art were only surpassed by 
sculpture the greatest the worid has ever 
known. Here history and statescraft 
went hand in hand; while ethical ideal- 
bm and metaphysical philosophy, com- 
panioned by reason and imagination^ 
ascended the Himalyas of human aspira- 
tion and desire. 

To appreciate this period it is only 
necessary to call to mind a few of the 
great men whose work rises out of the 
historic past as lofty mountain peaks 
which look down on far-stretching plains 
below. Among the valiant Atheniana 
who bravely battled at Salamis was 
iEschylus, the first of the great dramatic 
poets of Greece. Ten years before, at the 
call of the fatherland, he had joined the 
Grecian forces at Marathon, where he 
distinguished himself for dauntless cour- 
age. Though the great dramatist always 
regarded his efforts at the two great 
crucial battles in Grecian history as the 
most worthy achievements of his life, 
civilization remembers him chiefly be- 
cause of his immortal contributions to 
the permanent literature of the world. 
He was one of the greatest tragic poets 
of all time. His creations are the work 
of a genius of the first order, character- 
ized by profound philosophical insight, 
nobility of thought and colossal imagina- 
tion. 

** Justice," declared this master dram- 
atist of the ancient world, "shines in 
smoke-grimed houses and holds in regard 
the life of the righteous ; she leaves with 
averted eyes the gold-bespangled palace 
which is unclean and goes to the abode 
that is holy." 

Hugo terms this master poet "the 
ancient Shakespeare." In characterizing 
him he says : 

"JEschylus is ancient mystery-made 
man; something like a Pagan prophet. 
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His work, if we had it all, would be a 
kind of Greek Bible. Poet hundred- 
handed, having an Orestes more fatal 
than Ulysses and a Thebes grander than 
Troy, hard as rock, tumultuous like the 
foam; full of steeps, torrents, and preci- 
pices, and such a giant that at times one 
might take him for a mountain. Coming 
later than the * Iliad,' he has the air of an 
elder brother of Homer. 

*^chylus is one of those men whom 
superficial criticism scoffs at or disdains, 
but whom the true critic approaches with 
a sort of sacred fear. . . . Whoever does 
not understand .^schylus is irremediably 
commonplace. .£schylus is the touch- 
stone of intelligence." 

And Macaulay characterized his poetry 
as unsurpassed in "energy and magnifi- 
cence." 

Following ^chylus comes Sophocles, 
another immortal whose thought was 
destined to enrich all future ages. Sopho- 
cles lacked the sweep of imagination, the 
originality and strength of the elder 
tragedian, but his work was far more 
finished, beautiful and artistic than that 
of iGschylus. 

Third in the trio of great tragic poets 
comes Euripides. His plays lade some- 
thing of the colossal imagination of 
JSschylus and the polish or artistic per- 
fection of Sophocles, but they were the 
most humanistic of the great dramatic 
creations of Greece. Euripides was a 
man of many tastes and accomplishments. 
He was at once an athlete and a painter; 
a student of all philosophies extant and a 
poet whose rich imaginative power was 
companioned by a profound sympathy 
for earth's unfortunates. Of this master 
tragedian it has been well said: 

** No ancient writer seems so modern as 
Euripides; none knew human nature so 
well or sympathized so deeply with it — 
especially with women and slaves, with 
the unfortunate and the lowly." At a 
time when the Grreek looked down in an 
arrogant contempt on the unfortunate 
slaves, Euripides wrote: 



*' 'T is but a single thing that brands 
the slave with shame — ^his name; in all 
else no upright slave is a whit worse than 
free-bom men." 

This poet, though a deeply religious 
man, refused to condone the sins and 
immoralities of the gods. He was far 
more enlightened than many modem 
Christian rulers. Thus, he declared that 
the trouble that led to the Trojan war 
should have been settled by arbitration. 
Sometimes his moralizing reminds us of 
Shakespeare. "Heaven's justice may 
tarry awhile," he declares, "yet comes it 
at the last in no wise weakened." 

These three great tragic poets whose 
works alone would have rendered the 
century of which we write forever mem- 
orable, each reflected in a large way the 
dominance of three passages expressed in 
the life of Athens. 

"iEschylus," well observes Professor 
Botsford, "had represented the struggle 
of Athens for the preservation of freedom 
and for the acquisition of empire; Sopho- 
cles had embodied the spirit of Athens at 
ease, enjoying the fruit of her labor; 
but Euripides was the poet fA her political 
collapse, of that period in which the great 
city in an agony of soul was casting off 
her ambition :;or worldly conquest to 
emerge more beautiful and more spiritual 
than she had been before." 

In this period the annals of nations and 
civilizations began to engross the atten- 
tion of the educated. Herodotus, often 
termed the "Father of History," having 
been exiled from his native city wan- 
dered far and wide studying the various 
peoples, their habits of life, individual 
aspirations and national dreams and aims. 
"Wherever he went he industriously gath- 
ered all available facts relating to the 
past of the people with whom he was 
sojourning. These tales necessarily con- 
tained an admixture of fact and l^end, 
for civilization at that stage was credu- 
lous rather than critical, and in man's 
groping for reasons to account for various 
phenomena he naturally resorted to myth 
and popular superstition; and the stories 
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of past days gathered by Herodotus which 
were handed down in many cases orally, 
sound oftentimes not unlike the wonder- 
stories of the Arabian Nights, for he was 
a fascinating story-teller and his history 
was as interesting to the child mind of his 
time as it was uncritical. It largely 
created an appetite for history and a wider 
knowledge of the world's events. 

Far different in character and method 
were the writings of Thucydides, the 
other great master historian of the cen- 
tury. He was painstaking, judicial, and 
strove to state facts without bias. So 
valuable is his work that he justly occupies 
a place among the really great historians 
of Western civilization. 

Xenophon was another important 
author of this century — ^historian, biog- 
rapher and ethical essayist. To him we 
are indebted for most of the biographical 
data and many of the ethical ideas of his 
great master, Socrates. 

In statesmanship Athens was served 
by an illustrious group of men of tran- 
scendent genius who justly rose to the 
peerage of the immortals by reason of 
their service to their state and civilization : 
Themistodes, the great successor of 
Miltiades the hero of Marathon; Aris- 
tides the Just, a man whose transparent 
honesty and nobility were only equaled 
by his valor and single-hearted service 
of his native land; Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades, a statesman who was greater 
than his illustrious father; and last and 
greatest of the group, Pericles, the patron 
of arts and letters, the master ruler in the 
most glorious days of Athens. All these 
statesmen were military geniuses of a 
high order, as was evinced when the 
exigencies of the hour compelled the 
statesmen to leave the halls of govern- 
ment for the field of battle. 

Pericles was by birth an aristocrat, but 
he allied himself with the popular party 
and his period of ascendancy was marked 
for the most part by a high order of 
statesmanship. He governed through ap- 
peals to the reason and patriotism of the 
people and by his wise policy won the 



confidence of the electorate. He found 
the city overcrowded, and to meet this 
exigency he founded important colonies 
which became centers of civilization and 
feeders of Athens. He was the great 
patron of arts and letters and through 
his influence the Acropolis was made one 
of the most magnificent spots on earth. 
Here rose the Parthenon, and here was 
found the greatest work of that greatest of 
all the world's sculptors, Phidias. In 
various ways Pericles attracted to Athens 
the greatest artists and men of letters, 
makhig the city the world's chief intel- 
lectual center. He provided popular 
amusements that were at once one of the 
greatest educational influences of the 
time, great festivals which were the 
reverse of the Roman popular shows that 
appealed to the brutal and sanguinary 
appetites of the masses; as the Grecian 
festivals sought at once to arouse the 
loftier moral ideals and patriotic impulses 
whfle cultivating the artistic and intellec- 
tual tastes and affording amusement that 
was pure, refining and of educational 
worth. Here were given the immortal 
historic tragedies, noble, soul-stirring 
hynms, great patriotic songs, and various 
historical representations; while ev^y- 
where perfect art and nature in her most 
charming aspects rendered satisfying enter- 
tainments that appealed at once to sense 
and soul, to imagination and intdlect ^ 
Under the Peridean rule disabled 
persons received small pensions and all, 
public duties, whether political or relig- 
ious, were paid for by the state. Li 
addition to establishing various foreign 
colonies for the more able-bodied Athen- 
ians who could not make a comfortable 
living in the over-crowded city, Pericles 
supplied work for a great multitude, from 
common workers and artisans to the 
noblest artists, in the great architectural 
works for the defense and embellishment 
of the city, such as the double wall which 
extended from the Peir«us to Athens, 
the splendid temples, such as the Par- 
thenon, and the magnificent approach to 
the Acropolis, the Propylcea, also adorned 
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with masteriHfices of sculpture by Phidias 
and hts disciples. 

It was through the large plans and 
generous patronage of Pericles that Phi- 
dias was enabled to do his greatest work. 
This master genius of all sculptors 
possessed a power not infrequently found 
in men of transcendent genius — ^that of 
arousing moral, mental and artistic enthu- 
siasm among his disciples. He called out 
the best in them, and as a result the 
splendid sculpture of the Parthenon and 
the Propylna, partly the work of the 
master and partly that of his soul- 
awakened discijdies, has remained as 
models for all after times. 

Pericles' rule was absolute, but it was 
the rule of a popular leader rather than of 
a despot. He scorned demagogic arts, 
and tiiough one of the most eloquent 
orators of ancient times, it was by appeals 
to reason, by his integrity and his ability 
that he carrM the peo{de with him. CH 
Pericles the histiMian Thucydides says: 

*^He was able to control the multitude 
in a free spirit; he led them rather than 
was led by them; for, not seeking power 
by dishonest arts, he had no need to say 
pleasant things, but, on the strength oS 
his own high character, could venture to 
oppose and even to anger them. When 
I^ saw them unseasonably elated and 
arrogant, his words humbled and awed 
them; and, when they were depressed by 
groundless fears, he sought to reanimate 
their confidence.'' 

Passing from the consideration of 
Athens as the art center of the world, as 
she became in the thirty years of Pericles' 
rule, we return to a consideration of her 
as the ** intellectual preceptress " of civil- 
ization. It was during the century of 
which we write that Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine, lived, wrought and 
wrote. Among the great philosophers 
were Anaxagoras, the first Greek thinker 
to insist that the world was ruled by 
Intelligence, and Zeno, the ** discoverer of 
'dialectic,' the art of searching for truth 
and detecting error by systematic discus- 
sion." 



There were many other able philoso- 
phers who would have been preeminent 
in many periods, but who sink into insig- 
nificance before the master brain ol tl:^ 
century, Plato, and his intellectual awak- 
ener, the great ethical philosopher, Soc- 
rates, who may be called the John the 
Baptist if indeed he was not the spiritual 
father of Stoicism. 

Socrates was one of the greatest ethical 
forces in the Athens of his age, and 
through the influence of his disciples, 
Plato and Xenophon, he has been a 
master teacher for all succeeding genera- 
tions. He determined to seek knowledge 
by the help of his fellow-men. He was 
one of the keenest of inductive reasonen 
and concerned himself with moral duties. 
What was just, what was right, the duty 
of man, tl^ essence of bravery and of 
cowardice, the character of a statesman, 
the nature of a state, and all the wide 
range of questions invcdved in moral con- 
duct, were the field of his inquiry. His 
courage and resolution in following what 
he bdieved to be the guiding vmce ot 
monitor of his soul led to his martyrdom — 
a death that gave emphasis to the noble 
work that he wrought for moral advance. 
His most illustrious disciple was Ilato, 
the greatest metaphysical and ethical 
philosopher that Western civilization has 
given to the world. 

Plato in early manhood had deter- 
mined on a military career. Chancing, 
however, to meet Socrates, the latter dis- 
suaded him. He became an ardent 
disciple of Socrates and after his master's 
death he visited Italy to study the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy. Thence he went to 
Egypt to drink from the fountain of phil- 
osophy flowing from that ancient civil- 
ization. He probably also extended his 
travels to India, though this is not certain. 
Wherever he traveled he sought the high- 
est philosophical concepts, weighing \hem 
in the scales of reason, sifting what he 
consid^:ed to be chaff from the wheat and 
bringing together in one harmonious 
whole rays ci truth that had come to the 
brain of lofty thinkers in many climes 
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and ages. But Plato was far more than 
an assimilator of truth. He was pro- 
foundly original. True, as is the case 
with almost every man, in the works of 
this great master we often meet an 
unfortunate confusion of thought born of 
the limitations of the age and civilization 
in which he lived. This is especially 
noticeable in r^ard to Plato's idea of 
government, as, for example, when in 
The Republic he describes as his ideal of 
the perfect state that in which a people is 
ruled by the philosophers, guarded by a 
soldier dass, while the rank and file sup- 
port themsdves and these other classes. 
His ideas in regard to property and'the 
famQy also have not met favor with civ- 
Qization. His observations of life in 
Athens and through the various countries 
in which he travded convinced him that 
personal property and the fierce battle of 
man for worldly possessions with which 
to supply his own family, irrespective of 
justice or the rights of others, fostered a 
d^ree of selfishness that was inimical to 
the full-orbed development of civiliza- 
tion and detrimental to the largest and 
freest unfoldment of the individual life. 
Hence he advocated the abolition of pri- 
vate property and of the family. But 
aside from his social theories which are 
undemocratic in spirit or which have not 
met with the favor of society, Plato's 
ethical and spiritual concepts are among 
the loftiest and most elevating known to 
literature. The spirit of his ethical ideal- 
ism is well voiced in the following utter- 
ance from The Republic: 

**My counsd is that we hold fast ever 
to the heavenly way and follow justice and 
virtue always, considering that the soul is 
immortal and able to endure every sort of 
good and every sort of evil." 

He taught that ideas are the eternal and 
unchanging realities. In The Republic 
he elaborates this great basic idea and 
illustrates it by one of the most striking 
parables known to literature — ^the parable 
of the men in a cave, who had been 
chained from early childhood so that they 
beheld only shadows thrown in front of 



them from an elevation in their rear and 
where they were only able to hear the 
echoes of the voices of those who were 
behind them. If these men were later 
released and turned about, Plato hdd, 
they would for some time refuse to 
believe that the shadows and echoes to 
which they had always been accustomed 
were not realities. So he held that this 
sensuous life was a shadow world. 

"According to his view," says Pro- 
fessor Botsf ord, " ideas are the only real- 
ities; they are eternal and unchangeable, 
and exist only in heaven; the things 
which we see in this world are only 
shadows of those heavenly forms. One 
is inclined to call Hato a theologian 
primarily, as he has so much to say of 
Grod, h^ven and the future life." 

His rich imagination made him at once 
idealist, poet and philosopher, and his 
profound and original thought has proved 
a perennial fountain from which the 
master minds of succeeding ages have 
drawn inspiration, after which they in 
turn have delivered some part of lus 
message to the people in language easy 
of understanding. Emerson was more 
indebted to Plato than to any other 
thinker — ^a fact which doubtless accounts 
for the extreme praise that this usually 
very temperate and serene philosophy 
bestows upon his Greek master. It will 
be remembered that in his Song of Nature 
the poet represents the Great Mother as 
lamenting the tardy arrival of the perfect 
man-child, the full-orbed son of earth who 
should be at once spiritual leader, poet, 
law-giver and philosopher. She refers in 
these lines to her four great sons who have 
reflected most supremely these varying 
attributes as having already appeared: 

"One in a Judean manger. 
And one by Avon 8tr<»m, 
One eyer against the mouths of l^Hle, 
And one in the Academe." 

Here Jesus, Shakerpeare, Moses and 
Plato are referred to as the master per- 
sonifications of spiritual light, poetry, law 
and philosophy; and in his essays on 
Plato Emerson teUs us that:^ t 
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" Out of Plato come all things that are 
still written and debated among men of 
thought. Great havoc makes he among 
our originalities. We have reached the 
mountain from which all these drift 
boulders were detached. 

"Plato is philosophy, and philosophy, 
Plato — ^at once the glory and the shame of 
mankind, since neitiier Saxon nor Roman 
have availed to add any idea to his cate- 
gories. No wife, no children had he, and 
the thinkers of all civilized nations are his 
posterity and are tinged with his mind. 

"The biography of Plato is interior. 
We are to account for the supreme eleva- 
tion of this man in the intellectual history 
of our race — ^how it happens that in pro- 
portion to the culture of men they become 
his scholars; that, as our Jewish Bible 
has implanted itself in the table-talk and 
household life of every man and woman 



in the European and American nations, 
so the writings of Plato have preoccupied 
every school of learning, every lover of 
thought, every church, every poet — 
making it impossible to think, on certain 
levels, except through him. He stands 
between the truth and every man's mind» 
and has almost impressed language and 
the primary forms of thought with his 
name and seal." 

These names by no means exhaust the 
list of the great men of this period. 
Indeed, we have only allowed our eyes to 
rest on the loftiest peaks of human great- 
ness in this wonderful century — this 
Grolden Day of Athens, made possible by 
the thoughts, deeds and lives of men who 
for the most part were dominated by 
some noble impulse, dream or ideal 
which called from the depths of their 
souls the latent greatness and caused 
them to give their highest selves for home, 
country and the ages yet unborn. 

B. O. Flower. 



THE ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 



By Edwin Maxet, LL.D., M. Dip. 



THE AGITATION for a change in 
the method of electing United 
States Senators so as to make the Senate 
more responsive to the popular will is no 
new thing in our political history. But 
the increased strength of the sentiment in 
this direction is proportionate to the 
growth of the conviction that the Senate 
has become too reactionary and this 
attitude or condition of mind is due to the 
fact that it is controlled by the interests. 
By recommending l^islation which the 
Senate has persistently refused to approve. 
President Roosevelt has done more than 
any one else toward crystalizing public 
sentiment on this question. For though 
the agitation is by no means new, there 
has during the last few years been a 



rapid clarifying of the conviction that 
something definite should be done. About 
the only classes who do not share this 
conviction are those ultra-conservatives 
who are opposed to change as such, " the 
interests,'' and the systematized Senators. 
Several of the states have become 
impatient of the delay necessary to effect 
a change in legal forms, which can be 
done oiQy by an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and have virtually 
effected a change to popular election by 
providing for the nomination of United 
States Senators in state-wide primaries. 
This nomination is, of course, not l^ally 
binding upon the legislatures, but as a 
matter of fact few of them would dare to 
disregard it. There are, however, a great 
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many states of the opinion that a change 
is necessary and that it should be made in 
the regular legal way. Hence we find a 
plank in the Democratic platform de- 
manding the change, and, though the 
Chicago convention refused to adopt such 
a plank, Mr. Taft, more wise and more 
responsive to public sentiment than the 
convention which nominated him, has 
declared himself in favor of the change. 
It frequently happens that laws, cus- 
toms and institutions outlive the reasons 
upon which they rest. It is a maxim in 
law that reason is the soul of law and 
when the reason ceases the law should 
cease; this maxim is entirely logical, 
although the logic of theory does not 
conform to the logic of fact. As a matter 
of fact changes in laws do trail behind 
changes in the conditions and ideas which 
called those laws into existence and which 
form the basis upon which they rest. As 
evidence of the truth of this statement we 
need but to examine the records. The 
law of primogeniture in the male line had 
its inception in a state of society which 
subordinated peace to war and hence 
during the feudal rSffime, which was built 
upon the idea that society should be 
organized for war rather than for peace, 
we find this law of primogeniture almost 
universally recognized, as was natural; 
but the law long survived the death of the 
feudal system. The same is true as to 
the property rights, and in fact as to 
nearly all the legal rights of a married 
woman. The laws of England required 
that the records of the courts be kept in 
Latin long after there was any practical 
reason for so doing. French is still the 
language of diplomacy, notwithstanding 
the fact that the reason has disappeared, 
owing to the decided preeminence of the 
An^o-Saxon. The law still requires the 
Presidential electors to choose tiie Presi- 
dent of the United States, when every- 
body knows that the President has already 
been chosen in the November elections, 
and that the electors are not expected to, 
nay even dare not, exercise their discre- 
tion. But we trust that few, if any, will 



seriously dispute the proposition, there* 
fore we will not submit fiirther evidence 
upon this point 

However we may differ as to our 
explanation, it seems to us that the fact is 
evident, that customs, laws and institu- 
tions are in their nature conservative, 
static; that while they exist to enable 
society better to realize its purposes and 
ideals, they respond but tardily to changes 
in social conceptions, however rational 
those changes may be. Hence the exist- 
ence of a custom, law, or institution, 
whQe it may be a presumption in favor of 
its expediency, is not proof of its expedi- 
ency. 

Applying the above bit of phflosophy 
to the case in hand we are furnished with 
an explanation of the continuance of the 
present method of electing United States 
Senators, but not necessarily a justifica- 
tion for it. When the framers of our 
Constitution placed in that instrument the 
provision that Senators should be elected 
by the state legislatures, thus making it 
the supreme law of the land, they had a 
reason for so doing and they considered 
the reason a good one. They, or at 
least the great majority of them, believed 
that it would not be safe to have the 
United States Senators elected by the 
people, any more than it would be to 
have the President so elected. Their 
democracy had not devdoped to the 
point where they had sufficient confidence 
in the wisdom and conservatism of the 
people to entrust them with the power of 
electing more than one branch of Con- 
gress. We conmionly look upon our 
Revolutionary Fathers as being intensely 
democratic, and measured by the political 
standards €i those days they were; but 
judged by present standards they were 
not Whether rightly or wrongly, they 
distrusted the political wisdom of the 
people, as can be clearly seen from 
Elliott's Debates containing the discus- 
sions of the convention which framed 
our Constitution. Holding these views, 
they had a reason for favoring the method 
which they adopted for electing Senators ; 
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but our pditical evolution has remoTed 
this reason and in order to be consistent 
we should revise the method so as to make 
it conform to our changed political ideas. 

Our political experience has shown 
that the election of members of the House 
bj the people is attended with fewer 
inconveniences and upon the whole with 
better results than is the election of 
Senators by the legislatures. We will 
mention the more prominent inconven- 
iences and evils which the actual working 
of this method has developed. These 
may be fairly well classified under three 
heads, according to their effects (1) upon 
the Senate, (2) upon the state legislatures, 
and (8) upon the people. 

As a result of this method the Senate 
is congested with men whose purse and 
politick trickery is out of all proportion 
to their ability as statesmen. For it is a 
matter which cannot be gainsaid that the 
political machine can be used far more 
effectively in electing a legislature favor- 
able to a boss or his political creations 
than in securing their own dection at the 
polls. And the further fact is wdl 
known that money can be used to better 
advantage in lobbying a l^islature than 
in buying an election, where the money 
must needs be distributed over a larger 
surface and the safeguards against cor- 
ruption are much more numerous. A 
Pennsylvania politician formulated this 
with more frankness than self-respect in 
the following statement: ''I can use my 
money to better advantage in buying a 
legislature than in buying the people of 
the state." 

Senators do not feel their responsibility 
to the people of the state to the extent 
they would if elected directly by the 
people. If a Senator is unscrupulous it 
is a matter of indifference to him what 
the people think of him so long as he can 
retain his hold upon their legislatures. It 
is a fundamental principle of representa- 
tive government that power should be 
couf^ed with responsibility. While this 
in theory hdds with reference to our 
United States Senators, as a matter of fact 



responsibility becomes consideraUy atten- 
uated when the body to whom one is 
responsible is not a permanent body, and 
this is the case with our state legislatures — 
few members dF our legislatures con- 
tinue in office more than six years, so 
that a Senator may disr^ard the wishes 
of his state legislature with comparative 
impunity. Not so when his responsibflity 
is to the people; they are a rdatively per- 
manent body and the same constituency 
which elected him once will have an 
opportunity to elect or defeat him again. 
The fact that they are elected for a six 
years* term — which is three times as long 
as that of a Congressman — removes 
sufficiently their sense of responsibility 
without having this insulating pad in the 
way of a legislature placed between them 
and the people. Responsibflity is always 
most effective when direct and certain. 

The effect upon our state legislatures is 
equally marked and all too often is equally 
demoralizing. The members <A the leg- 
islature are chosen, too frequently, not 
with a view to their fitness to serve their 
state in the capacity of legislators, but 
because they favor this or the other can- 
didate for the United States Senate. 
Here, then, is a mixing of issues in state 
elections, the effect 'of which is too easfly 
understood to need comment The next 
effect is to invite corruption; for there 
are always some members uninstructed 
by their constituents with reference to 
candidates for the United States Senate 
who can be influenced, and some more 
who are willing to disregard their instruc- 
tions, provided the monetary arguments 
of the candidate or his frieiKls are suffi- 
ciently eloquent; or, to put it in a balder 
form, they can be induced to set a price 
upon themselves. There is the further 
objection that it frequently uses a large 
portion of their time. A direct election 
by the people would thus save the l^is- 
lature considerable time and if tlus be not 
needed for legislation they could adjourn 
and go home so much earlier, and by so 
doing save the state considerable expense 
as wdl as suspense. If the contest for a 
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Senatoiship is fierce, the forces of the 
dominant party divided, and factional 
feding bitter, we have a ** deadlock." 
And of late *^ deadlocks " are by no means 
infrequent. If the case is an aggravated 
one, the whole session is sometimes con- 
sumed without getting anything done. 
This is a two-fold injury to the state 
first, in that the time which should have 
been spent in legislating for the interests 
of the state has been uselessly squandered ; 
and, second, in that the state loses a part 
of its representation in the United States 
Senate. The ^deadlocks'' in Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Montana and 
California are too recent to need more 
than a passing mention in order to renew 
in our minds the disgraceful incidents 
connected therewith. 

Upon the people the effect is certainly 
not such as to conmiend the present 
method* It increases their distrust of 
their state legislatures; because if the 
contest is at all dose there are seldom 
wanting charges, too often well founded, 
of treachery and bribery. It is in part 
responsible for a lack of confidence in 
and respect for the United States Senate. 
It is a lamentable fact that the American 
peo{4e have, to a considerable d^ree, 
lost confidence in this body to which a 
half -century ago they looked with pride; 
and justly so, for during the early half of 
the nineteenth century it compared favor- 
ably with any legislative body in the 
world. True, they had the same method 
of electing Senators then as now; but 
circumstances have changed. The polit- 
ical machine exerted but a fraction of the 
effect upon the legislatures then that it 
does now; nor was lobbying practiced to 
anything like the same extent. Corpo- 
rate influence, which now dominates the 
Senate was then a relatively unimportant 
factor. 

Viewed in the light of past experiences 
and present conditions it seems to us 
clear that the present method cannot be 
justified either in theory or in fact. The 
jMractical thing to do is to make it con- 



form to present conditions and con- 
sistent with present political ideas. 

We are not insensible to the fact that 
it is an exceedingly difficult thing to 
amend our Constitution; but unless we 
greatly mistake the public mind on this 
point there is a strong popular sentiment 
in favor of amending that instrument with 
reference to the provisions in question in 
this case. All that is needed, then, is to 
crystallize this sentiment into action. A 
move toward this end would meet with 
serious opposition in but three directions, 
to wit: the Senate, the state l^blatures, 
and that ultra-conservatism of some 
peoj^e which is opposed to change as 
such, no matter for what end. The 
opposition from the first two directions 
could readily be ov^x^me by the pressure 
of public opinion, wisdy aixi judiciously 
set in motion by the press, the {datform 
and popular conventions. The reason 
for the opposition from these directions 
b not far to seek. Certain members of 
the Senate are convinced that it would 
render their ^'job" insecure; and as for 
the state legislatures it would necessitate 
a surrender of power, to which men are 
in general constitutionally opposed. But 
of these two the opposition by the Senate 
and interests badang it constitute the 
only serious obstade; for in the ordinary 
method of amending the Constitution th^ 
amendment is proposed by two-thirds of 
both houses. The method of amending 
by a national convention called at the 
request of two-thirds of the legislatures 
of the various states has never been 
resorted to. The opposition due to the 
third cause would in aU probability be in 
this case very slight, and may for all 
practical purposes be safely disr^arded. 

On the whole, it seems that the people 
are entitled to a change and that they can 
by a reasonable effort secure it. We 
therefore trust that they will, in the not 
far distant future, put forth such an 
effort. 

Edwin Maxet. 

Lincoln^ Nebraska. 
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WHILEfSocialism is a political 
movement with an industrial 
purpose, and, because it pays chief atten- 
tion to the bread-and-butter problem, has 
been called materialistic, it is really the 
most idealistic movement of the centuries. 
So idealistic is it in its aims that, whfle 
having no specific religious tendency or 
purpose, it partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a religious movement and 
awakens something of a rdigious enthusi- 
asm among its adherents. 

Of course there are misconceptions of 
Socialism. These neither agitate nor 
surprise the Socialist, because they are 
to be expected. Without referring to any 
of them categorically, believe me when I 
say that Socialism is not so much a 
cut-and-dried program as it is a method 
by which industry is to be operated. It 
does not say what it will do or what you 
shall do, but only that the people, the 
workers and producers, shall be master 
of themsdves and do with industry and 
the proceeds of their tofl what they may 
think best It is a continuation of tli^ 
(dd fight against monarchy and in favor 
of democracy, which was begun in 1776, 
and which has since been growing into 
an enlarged worid-demand. 

Then the ideal was for the overthrow 
ci the political autocracy that prevafled 
and the establishment of pditical dem- 
ocracy in its stead. After our fore- 
fathers won in that revolution of blood, 
the ideal inspired France to a glorious but 
unintelligent strug^e for popular rule, 
and it has been growing and spreading 
ever since, until now it is only here and 
there, in isolated places, that political 
autocracy prevails; for even though 
England may have a king and Germany 
an emperor, they both have constitutions 
and parliaments elected by the people. 
Democracy has been so successful that it 



is safe to say that the people wiU never 
permit a return to absolute kingly rule. 

Socialism is merely an extension of the 
ideal of democracy into the economic 
field. At present, industry is ruled by 
the owners of the machines of jntxiuctioii 
and distribution, who have literaUy the 
power of life and death over their subjects. 
There are now, in round numbers, seven- 
teen millions and a half of people in 
America who are wage-workers and 
dependents on others for means of life. 
There are at least thirty million more who 
are dependents on the wage-workers f ori[a 
livelihood. But these are not the only 
people who are affected by the monarchy 
that prevails in industry. In many lines 
the prices of necessary articles of con- 
sumption are fixed arbitrarily, and in all 
cases a tribute of profit is exacted on all 
things bought and all things sdd. 

Through these means the entire people 
are constrained and made heljdiess before 
the system. Under political absolutisni 
the emperor did not kill unless there was 
at least the semblance of crime, but under 
industrial absolutism the masters of the 
machine may cut off the means of life at 
their will and without charge or trial, so 
that the innocent, the helpless, are left 
without means whereby they may live. 
Socialism proposes to put industry in 
control of the people so that they may no 
longer be dep^idents on others for a job, 
so that they may be freed from the tribute 
of profit, and so that they may manage 
industry in their own way, as seems b^ 
to them. 

It is evident that our forefathers who 
established political democracy in America 
could not have known all the uses to 
which that democracy would be put 
through the years ; they only believed that 
the people would fare better if they were 
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permitted to manage the government for 
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themselves than if a few indmduals 
should manage it for private good, and 
on these principles were ready to risk the 
future. Few diere are to-day who will 
deny that their judgment was sound. 
To-<lay the Socialist does not pretend to 
forecast what measures the people will 
take under poptdar rule of industry. He 
only believes in the people> that it wiU be 
better and safer for them to manage 
industry in their interest, than it wiU be 
to longer permit the owners of the 
machine to dominate industry in their 
private interest. 

It is not entirely a new and untried 
princi[de, but only an extension of the 
principle for which our forefathers strug- 
^ed in 1776. We do not need» like them» 
to resort to arms, but may use the dem- 
ocracy they bestowed on us as a means 
for obtaining further democracy in the 
sense that political democracy is to be 
used as a means for the obtaining of 
industrial democracy is Socialism a polit- 
ical movement, and in no other sense. 
It will necessarily differ largely from polit- 
ical democracy in^its application, and it is 
believed, wiU be the completion of the 
system b^un so long ago that will make 
it automatic and simple in operation and 
successful in the solution of die problems 
that have hitherto bafSed the ages. We 
know not what the people will do when 
they control the means by which they 
make their living, but we bdieve they will 
use them in their own interest and with 
a reasonable d^ree of intelligence. If 
they do, they can accomplish these 
results: 

They can make it so no one who wants 
to do productive labor can be deprived 
of the opportunity of doing it, at any time. 

They can make it possible to banish 
want &om the face of the earth. 

They can make it possible for every 
famfly to have a home and to be immune 
from the fear of want for themselves and 
their chfldren. 

They can make it possible for every 
child to have a good education, to be able 
to see the worid, and to make its way 



without the least danger of losing out 
economically. 

They can make it possible for every 
man to many and support a family in 
comfort and security. 

They can make it possible for every 
woman to be free economically, so that 
she may get along whether she marries or 
not 

These are part of the ideab that the 
Socialist cherishes. They are not mer^ 
visions, but are things that may be 
wrought into concrete form, whenever 
men shall have free access to the means 
with which things are produced and dis- 
tributed. They have been impossible 
of attainment in the past, only because 
the earth and its fullness was hdd from 
the people by either politkal or industrial 
masters. In brief. Socialism holds as its 
great ideal that freedom of action which 
shall make the making of a living a 
simple, easy thing, possible to all; and 
beyond this lies the greater hope of being 
able to live, to really live. 

Hitherto we have been engaged in a 
strugg^ for bread. We have been so 
busy seeking to make a living that we have 
not been able to make a Itfe. So there 
have been no real men and no noble 
women in the worid, in the high sense in 
which they may be when men and women 
are free. If Socialism meant the sec- 
tion of the breand-and-butter problem 
alone then it would be the most wonder- 
ful idea ever given to earth, for with all 
our philosophy and with all our machinery 
we have not yet accomplished this. 11 
it meant the solution of the bread-and- 
butter problem only, even then it would 
surpass all other movements the world 
has seen, because it would mean an end 
(rf the shim and sweat-shop, dF child 
slavery and white slavery, of the worry 
that kills and the anxiety that ages and 
destroys both temper and joy. 

But it wiU mean infinitely more than 
this. When the bread-and-butt^ prob- 
lem is settled and all men and women and 
children, the world around, are rendered 
secure from dread dF war and fear <rf 
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want, then the mmd and soul will be free 
to develop as they never were before. 
We shaU have a literature and an art such 
as the troubled heart and brain of man 
never bef<»re conceived. We shall have 
beautiful houses and happy homes such 
as want could never foster or drudgery 
secure. We shall have beautiful thoughts 
and sentiments, and a divinity in religion, 
such as man weighted down by the 
machine could never have imagined. 
. Think the best you can of good and 
beauty now, and it is only a rude and 
-grotesque conception of that which will 
be possible when man is really free by 
virtue of being master of his own life and 
free from the mastery of the devils of 
want and worry. 

Bdigion in its primaries is a great con- 
ception, a masterful longing, a transfigur- 
ing ideal. To Israel emerging from 



Egypt it took the form of aspiration for 
a land flowing with milk and honey, 
where every man might sit under his own 
vine and fig-tree. This was as mate- 
rialistic a conception as that which 
actuates the Socicdist But beyond that 
was the individual desire to make of his 
own life the best and happiest thing he 
possibly could. The Socialist wants the 
same thing. His vision of a free world is 
auxiliary to his ideal of making his own 
life better and sweeter. And when free-' 
dom comes, when the vision enlarges 
because of the horizon lifting with the 
higher plane man takes, then the ideal 
wiU expand beyond what is beheld now, 
until it reaches a grandeur such as eye 
hath not seen, or ear heard, or it hath 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. 
Eugene V. Debs. 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was not a 
sectarian rdigionist. His nature 
was essentially religious, but it was mostly 
expressed in practical demonstrations of 
marvelous statesmanship which were 
greatly beneficial to his feUow-men, rather 
than in professions of faith or doctrine. 
He never affiliated dosdy with the 
churches of his period. His writings 
indicate that he remained outside of all 
religious organizations, because he ob- 
served so much in the lives of those who 
adhered to the competing theological 
schools of that period which was at vari- 
ance with the tenets of true Christiani^ 
recorded in the Scriptures, of which he 
was evidently a dose student. The 
strife, injustice and lack of brotherhood 
manifested by many who claimed to be 
Christians, were so repugnant to his 
clearer sense of cause aiKl effect, that he 



dedined to accept any sectarian view of 
religion. His creed seems to have been 
centered in 'Moing good,** putting his 
whole heart into a work of wisdom and 
love for his fellow-beings to which he was 
called and abundantly supported. 

In proof of this simple article of faith, 
Franldin was generally found on the side 
of justice, equality, mercy and truth — on 
the side which aimed to uplift humanity. 
If judged soldy by the fruits of his grand 
services to the American cause, and by 
his noble and forbearing attitude when 
placed under the stress of indignity and 
persecution in England (1774-75), Frank- 
lin's character will compare most favor- 
ably with many of his contemporaries 
who made far larger professions in 
respect to religious theory and doctrine. 
If we compare Franklin's record with that 
of Dr. Samud^o^gp^<i^5ay have 
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held a few under the spell of his erratic 
philosophy while scaring many more into 
helplessness inactivi^ by his false views 
of hell and eternal damnation, we shall 
find Franklin accomplished much more of 
good outside any one of the dogmatic folds 
than Johnson did inside his own. Dr. 
Johnson certainly never made his own 
form of ecclesiasticism very attractive to a 
free lance like Franklin, when as one of 
the most applauded and flattered leaders 
of the Tory party in England he declared 
in Taxation no Tyranny: "The Ameri- 
cans are a race of convicts. They ought 
to be thankful for anything we can give 
them. I am willing to love all mankind 
except an American.** Boswell tells us 
that this scholar who professed to be a 
minister of the gospel of peace and good- 
will, at times called the Americans 
** rascals, robbers, pirates," and exclaim- 
ing he would "burn and destroy them." 
Johnson seems to have continually empha- 
sized the n^;ative human qualities in his 
political affiliations, relying far more on 
their alleged importance than was good 
for himsdf or his fellow-men. Franklin 
threw much of his force on the other side, 
and worked with heart, mind and body 
for harmony, for his brother man every- 
where. It made little difference to him 
what the brother thought in a sectarian 
religious way; he desired to uplift all. 
Franklin saw too much of the Johnson 
type of religion to be attracted to it, and it 
is to his credit that he preferred inde- 
pendent isolation to formal observance of 
any religious system to which he could not 
fully subscribe. In a human way he 
made his mistakes and paid his own 
individual penalties. We do not write to 
defend his mistakes, which were minor 
notes in the composition of his life-work, 
but to recognize the nobility of his char- 
actar, the good which he was instrumental 
in bringing to his own day and to our own. 
To obtain the right perspective we must 
swing our estimates on the positive side of 
his character — on the side upon which we 
hope to be estimated ourselves. 

Franklin was not a scoffer at religion. 



He respected the good motives of all, and 
believed that the churches in the main 
accomplished much good. Particularly 
he r^arded them as restraining influences 
which did much to hold people in check. 
He once stated a query in these words: 
" If men are so wicked with religion, what 
would they be if without it?" He held 
very tenaciously all his life to the doctrine 
€i good works rather than to profession of 
creed, or tol the influence of periodical 
preaching. He evidently believed that 
one good helpful act would outweigh 
many scholarly orations, and his declara- 
tions along this line were paraphrased in 
his life-work. Franklin declared his own 
inner convictions when he wrote at one 
period of his life: "For my own part, 
when I am employed in serving oth^, I 
do not look upon myself as conferring 
favors, but as paying debts. In my 
travels and since my settlement I have 
received much kindness from men, to 
whom I shall never have any opportunity 
of making the least direct return, and 
numberless mercies from God, who is 
infinitely above being benefited by our 
services. ... I can only show my grati- 
tude for those mercies from God by a 
readiness to help His other children and 
my brethren. For I do not think that 
thanks and compliments, tho' repeated 
weekly, can discharge our real obliga- 
tions to each other, and much less 
those to our Creator. You will see in 
this my notion of good works, that I am 
far from expecting that I shall ever merit 
Heaven by them. By Heaven we under- 
stand a state of happiness, infinite in 
degree and eternal in duration. ... I 
content myself in submitting to the will 
and disposal of that God who made me, 
who hitherto preserved and blessed me, 
and in whose fatherly goodness I may 
well confide, that He will never make me 
miserable." 

His view of good works was further 
amplified in some comments which he 
wrote on a particular religious sect: "I 
wish it were more productive of good 
works than I have generally seen. I 
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mean real good works, works of kindness, 
charity, mercy and public spirit; not holi- 
day keeping, sermon reading or hearing, 
performing church services or making 
long prayers, filled with flatteries and 
compliments — despised by wise men and 
much less capable of pleasing Deity. 
The worship of God is a duty, the hearing 
and reading of sermons may be useful: 
but if men rest in hearing and praying, as 
too]many do, it is as if a tree should value 
itscdf in being watered and putting forth 
leaves tho' it never produced any fruit." 

At one time in writing his sister who had 
evidently taken him to task for his non- 
agreement with her views of religion, he 
stated that there were some features in 
her New England doctrine and forms of 
worship which he could not endorse. In 
the spirit of toleration, however, he added 
that he would not therefore condemn 
them nor[desire to influence her to other 
issues orjpractices. Reminding her that 
people often are prone to dislBsie things 
which are neverttieless right in them- 
selves, he suggested that when she per- 
ceived that the fruit was good she should 
not'terrif y herself with a fear that the tree 
may be evil, and referred her to the 
immortal statement of cause and effect 
made by the Master, who said : *' Men do 
not^^dier grapes of thorns nor figs of 
thistles." 

Ftanklin once wrote to his father and 
mother who had remonstrated with him 
because he repudiated doctrinal religion: 
''I think vital religion has always suffered 
when orthodoxy is more considered than 
virtue; and the Scriptures assure me that 
at the last day we shall not be examined 
for what we thoughty but what we did; 
and our reconmiendation will not be that 
we said, *Lord! Lord!* but that we 
did good to our fellow-creatures. See 
Matthew xxv." 

In commenting on the distinctions men 
made in their various religions Franklin 
once jokingly said: ** Orthodox is my 
doxy — ^heterodo^ is your doxy." But he 
really never made any such dbtinctions in 
his practical life-work. He tried to treat 



his fdlow-men as if they were all suffi- 
ciently orthodox to be brothers in fact, if 
not in religious doctrine. 

Some incidents connected with the 
closing days of Franklin's career which 
transpired in the constructive period fol- 
lowing the final political separation from 
Great Britain, very forcibly illustrate the 
religious character of the man. In the 
year 1787 the constitutional convention 
met in Philadelphia to frame a new con- 
stitution for the United States. Frank- 
lin was called into his final public service 
in this convocation at the age of eighty-one 
years. It was said that his good nature 
and wisdom ruled the house. He opposed 
every measure which had any appearance 
of aristocratic privilege, standing firm for 
the liberal democracy for which in its 
various progressive movements he had 
worked at home and abroad for over one- 
third of a century. His theistic nature 
asserted itself in this convention in a way 
which leaves little chance for cavil con- 
cerning his inner convictions. He saw 
the necessity of appeal to the higher 
Power, and at the proper moment he 
offered this memorable proposition: 

** Resolved: That henceforth prayers, 
imploring the assistance of Heaven and its 
blessings on our deliberations, be held in 
the Assembly every morning befote we 
proceed to business; and that one or more 
of the clergy of this city be requested to 
officiate." 

His resolve was accompanied by these 
words: 

^Mr. President! The small progress 
we have made, after four or five weeks, 
dose attendance and continual reason- 
ings with each other; our different senti- 
ments on almost every question, is, 
methinks, a melancholy proof €i the 
imperfection of the human understanding. 
... In the beginning of the contest witti 
Britain when we were sensible of danger 
we had daily prayers in this room for 
divine protection. Our prayers, sir, were 
heard, and they were graciously answered. 
All of us, who were engaged in the strag- 
ide must have observed fiefruent instances 
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of a superintending Proyidence in our 
favor. To that happy Providence we 
owe this happy opportunity of consulting, 
in peace, on the means of establishing our 
national felicity. And have we now for- 
gotten that powerful Friend ? 

**I have lived, sir, a long time. And 
the longer I live, the more convincing 
proofs I see of this truth: That God 
governs in the affaire of menp and if a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
His notice, is it probable that an Empire 
can rise without His aid ? We have been 
assured, sir, in the Sacred Writings, that 
* except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.^ I firmly 
believe this. I also believe that without 
His concurring aid, we shall succeed in 
this political building no better than the 
building of Babel." 

Franklin's statement was within itself a 
prayer, and so far as he was individually 
concerned no additional public prayer 
was necessary. This humble confession 
of the patriarch of our primitive national 
politics was of itself the sincere prayer of 
an earnest man springing from the inner- 
most folds of a nature responding to the 
God who gave it life. AU the clerical 
prayers or formularies of Christendom 
could have added nothing to its potency. 

Notwithstanding his appeal, Franklin's 
resolve was n^atived by a large majority, 
a circumstance probably due to the many 
different ideas on the subject But, 
Franklin's prayer was answered, for the 
subsequent devdopments prove that the 
same Provident Hand safely guided the 
patriots through the crises of constitu- 
tional organization and anchored the fed- 
eration in its safe haven of executive and 
legislative authority. The task was cer- 
tainly far beyond human calculation or 
power. Franklin's statement contained 
the word of truth, and that element 
accomplished that whereunto it was 
sent 

Franklin was generally non-committal 
on the subject of Christianity as he 
observed and understood it through the 
scholastic interpretations of the period in 



which he lived. It has been said that at 
one time he rejected Christianity and the 
divinity of Clurist, but this was not so. 
Franklin only rejected the various dis- 
agreeing theories, dogmas and ceremonial 
religious systems which were not recon- 
cilable to his deeper sense of rational 
Christianity. He could perceive that the 
Master established but one creedless 
church, while Christianity as it was pre- 
sented to his epoch embraced many com- 
peting, disagreeing creedal organizations. 
These divisions indicated to him a pal- 
pable inconsistency, a lack of the true 
essence of Christianity — unity in relig- 
ious motive and action. Tixie Chris- 
tianity stands for unity, not for sect, 
dogma or theolc^cal competition. 

During his last year he received a letter 
of inquiry on the subject of his religious 
status from lus life-long friend. Dr. Ezra 
Stiles, President of Yale CoUege. His 
reply contained the following statement: 
"This is my creed: I believe in God, the 
Creator of the universe; that He governs 
it by His providence ; that the most accept- 
able service we render to Him is doing 
good to His other children; that the soul 
(oi man is immortal, and will be treated 
with justice in another life respecting its 
conduct in this. These I take to be 
fundamental points in sound religion, and 
I regard them as you do, in whatever sect 
I meet with them. As to Jesus of Naza- 
reth ... I think his system of morals 
and rdigion, as he left them to titf, the best 
the worid ever saw or is likely to see. 
But I apprehend U has received corrupt* 
ing changes. . . . It is a question I do not 
dogmatize on, • • . respecting myself, 
having experienced the goodness of that 
Being in conducting me prosperously 
through a long life, I have no doubt of its 
continuance in the next, 'though without 
the smallest conceit of meriting such 
goodness. ... I have ever let others 
enjoy their religious sentiments without 
reflecting on them, and as I have never 
opposed any of their doctrines I hope to 
go out of tiie world in peace with them 
all." 
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James Parton, the historian, sums up 
his extended biography of the great states- 
man m these words: *"! have ventured 
to call Franklin the consummate Christian 
of his time. Indeed I do not know who 
has expressed more of the spirit of Christ. 
He lived among a host cl narrow and 
intolerant sects without quarreling with 
any of them. He was tolerant of every- 
thing but intolerance, and made some 
charitable aUowances for that. SUs whole 
life was a calm, good-natured protest 
against narrowness, intolerance and big- 
otry, and a moving conmient upon the 
fuixiamental doctrine of the Christian 
religion that * the acceptable way of serv- 
ing God is to do good to his other chil- 
dren.^ . . . This doctrine of the nothing- 
ness of theological opinion compared witti 
right conduct and right feeling, seems to 
be the essence of Franklin's rdigion.'' 

These statements should forever set at 



rest any question concerning the profound 
intelligence and rdigious character of 
Benjamin Franklin. His career was 
somewhat checkered and reflected more 
or less of the color and shades of the time 
and environments in which he lived. 
His true religion was found not in the 
letter of his public declarations but in the 
fruits of his life. His unselfish devotion 
and works for the cause of Independence 
which was the temporal foundation for 
the liberal democracy and social structure 
under which we beneficially live to-day, 
constitute the best evidences of his rdig- 
ious character and life-work. Few men 
in his own day accomplished more for the 
unity of the American Colonies and for a 
broader freedom from the outgrown 
'^ traditions of men'' than Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Ernest C. Moses. 
Chicago^ lUinais. 



SIGNIFICANCE OF THE UNCOLN-ROOSEVELT MOVE- 

MENT IN CALIFORNIA. 

Bt Hon. John D. Works. 



IN CALIFORNIA a division has taken 
place in the Republican party that is 
of no little significance. It is a protest 
against present political methods in the 
state and an uprising of the better element 
of the party against political domination 
and boss rule. It has its weakness of 
management and is not wholly free from 
the influence of the interested politician 
selfishly seeking to wrest the control of the 
party from other politicians with whom 
they have trained in the past. 

The success of the movement depends 
largely upon the willingness and ability 
of its management to free it from such 
influences. If they will not, or cannot 
do so, the uprising will amount to noth- 
ing. Its success would mean no more 
than the transfer of power in the party 



from one set of politicians to another of 
the same stripe. Such leaders, if they 
obtain control of the party, would soon 
find it to their personal advantage to 
submit to the wishes of the corporations 
and the temptation would not be resisted. 
Many of the active leaders and workers 
in the movement for reform are readily 
recognized as former machine politicians, 
who wore the collar of the railroad with- 
out seeming irritation. Naturally this 
being so, their zeal in the reformatory 
movement is attributed to other motives 
than that of purifying politics and freeing 
the state from corporation domination. 
They are apt to be looked upon as cast- 
off and disappointed machine politicians 
seeking their own revenge and personal 
advantage rather than the public good. 
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But it is not the part that such as these 
are taking in the movement that is so sig- 
nificant, but the spontaneous response of 
the masses of Republican voters to the 
call for freedom of political action by the 
individual voter, and the overthrow of 
boss and corporate influence in elections 
and in the administration of public 
offices that has become so alarming. 

The affairs of the state have been prac- 
tically in the hands of the Southern 
Pacific RaUroad Company for years. 
Every man seeking office, from United 
jStat^ Senator down, has sought the 
linfluence of that corporation to secure 
)iis desire, or failed to succeed, and it has 
come to be perfectly well known that no 
office in which the railroad company has 
interest enough to assert its influence, 
can be had without the company's con- 
sent. The legislature is packed with its 
.'willing and pliant tools; the railroad 
commission is wholly subservient to its 
interests and wishes; the governor of the 
state owes his office to its influence and 
his future political preferment is in its 
hands. It, and other utflity corpora- 
tions, control city councils and other 
public offices dealing directly with their 
interests, by less offensive influences, if 
effective for their purposes, but by 
bribery and corruption if necessary to 
accomplish results. Usually the fact that 
the necessary number of any public body, 
or any single officer, hold their places 
through corporate influence is enough, 
but if it is not other influences more 
potent are brought to bear. The attor- 
neys and other officers and employes of 
the company are often valued more for 
their abOity and willingness to manipu- 
late politics and corrupt public officials, 
than for the efficiency of their service in 
the legitimate business of maintaining 
and operating its roads. 

This condition of affairs has prevailed 
in California for many years. Both the 
leading political parties have been con- 
trolled by the railroad company. So one 
of two things must be done to remedy the 
evO that has bee . destroying all pure and 



unselfish political ambition; either form 
a new and independent party, or under- 
take the purification and liberation of the 
old party within its own ranks. The 
latter course was chosen and resulted in 
the organization of the Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League, composed of Republicans and 
maintaining Republican principles, but 
with the avowed purpose and intention 
of renouncing corporation domination 
and boss-rule, and freeing the party from 
the management of machine politicians 
who were, and had been for years, con- 
trolling the party in the interests and for 
the benefit of the corporations and them- 
selves. 

The party and the state had been so 
long ruled by the corporations and selfish 
and designing politicians that the great 
body of the electors had lost all interest 
in political affairs and a most dangerous 
state of indifference and apathy had 
resulted. A very large proportion of 
those entitled to register and vote 
n^ected to do so, and thousands of the 
best citizens of the state had lost all inter- 
est in civic affairs and n^lected the 
most sacred duties of citizenship. The 
Lincoln-Roosevelt movement was a reac- 
tion from this unfortunate condition that 
bid fair to give the corporations full and 
unobstructed control of state and munici- 
pal affairs. The quick response to the 
call to duty by this new organization is 
evidence sufficient to show that the sense 
of civic duty and patriotism in the masses 
of the people was not dead but only 
sleeping. Considering that the forma- 
tion of this organization threatened the 
continued control of public affairs by the 
corporations and the nefarious business of 
the boss and machine politician, that the 
whole force of the active and controlling - 
influence in the party was aroused against 
it, that the strenuous and vindictive 
opposition of the subsidized press of the 
state was aroused to opposition, and, 
taking into account the general condition 
of indifference and lack of interest on the 
part of voters, the showing made by the 
organization may be considered remark- 
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able. It is a b^mning of the work of 
good citizens to free the state, the munici- 
palities and the individual electors from 
the bondage of corporate influence and 
corruption. K pressed forward by the 
right class of people under the manage- 
ment of leaders free from the taint of 
machine politics, and with an eye single 
to the purification of politics and tiie 
destruction of corruption in public oflSce, 
it is bound to succeed. 

K the present leaders of the party, some 
of whom are honest and upright citizens, 
recognize the justice of the principles of 
the new organization, and the force of 
public sentiment against prevaOing polit- 
ical methods, the Republican party will 
live; otherwise it will go down to defeat, 
not only in California but elsewhere, for 
the conditions that prevail here exist in 
other states to a greater or less extent, 
and the movement once inaugurated is 
bound to grow and spread, and if its 
influence does not redeem the old party it 
will bring a new one into existence sooner 
or later. 

Some evidence of the work of the 
league, its purposes and accomplishments, 
is found in an address issued by the Cen- 
tral Committee for the county of Los 
Angeles, in which it is said: 

''To the 13,000 Republicans of Los 
Angeles county who gave the Lincoln- 
Roosevelt Republican League their loyal 
support, and to the hundreds of unselfish 
workers in the good cause, whom it is 
impossible to ttiank individually, the 
County Central Committee expresses its 
hearty appreciation. 

''It should hardly be necessary to 
enumerate the victories that the league 
has won in the first year of its existence, 
yet it may be well to recount them for the 
benefit of those who may have suffered 
some measure of discouragement because 
of incomplete success, or because of the 
.abuse and misrepresentation leveled 
against the movement and those earnestly 
working for its success. 

"At the August primaries, when was 
polled the largest Republican vote ever 



recorded in any primary election in this 
county, the Lincoln-Roosevelt Repub- 
lican League received 47 per cent, of all 
Republican votes cast. 

"Three hundred and eight and a half 
delegates in the county convention cast 
their votes for the Lincoln-Roosevelt 
candidate for chairman. 

"Two members of the assembly and 
one supervisor previously indorsed by the 
league were nominated by the conven- 
tions. 

" Owing to the work of the league and 
its opposition to boss-rule and corpora- 
tion subserviency, the nominees in gen- 
eral are of higher type than those named 
by certain previous conventions. 

"The Republican county convention 
adopted every plank except one proposed 
by the Lincoln-Roosevelt League for its 
legislative program. These planks are: 

" 1. A direct-primary election law ap- 
plicable to all offices from the highest to 
the lowest. 

"2. An advisory vote within the party 
for United States Senators. 

"3. A stringent anti-race-track gam- 
bling law. 

"4. The endorsement of the Hepburn 
railway rate law and its application to 
California, carrying with it the penalizing 
of rebates and discriminations, and the 
prohibition of the issuance of free trans- 
portation. 

"All the Republican nominees for the 
state senate aiKi assembly are instructed 
and pledged to work and vote for these 
measures which (had a reciprocal demur- 
rage bill been included) comprise the 
essential reforms to which the lincc^- 
Roosevelt Republican League is com- 
mitted and which it is pledged to enact 
into law. 

"Throughout the state the Linc(dn- 
Roosevelt League made an excellent show- 
ing, and in the four principal counties of 
Ix)s Angeles, San Francisco, Alameda 
and San Diego polled 49 per cent, of all 
Republican votes cast. 

"It has been demonstrated that the 
great rank and file of Republican voters 
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of Caiifomia sincerdiy desire good govern- 
ment by and for the people/' 

In tins statement it is further said : 

*'With the close of the Republican 
county contention the work of the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt Republican League 
came to an end for this campaign. 

^ Now with the ending of the primaries 
and conventions, and in compliance with 
the line of policy laid out at the time of 
the organization of the league* its activity 
as an organization ceases and the man- 
agement of the campaign is left entirely 
in the hands of the Republican County 
Central Committee, in which body the 
league has secured representation.'' 

To lovers of pure politics and good 
government, this statement that the 
league will suspend its work until another 
election is a distinct disappointment and 
is regarded as a grave mistake. The 
league should be active not only to nomi- 
nate good men but to prevent the election 
of bad men. No sentiment of party 
loyalty can excuse the league from the 
duty of wresting pditical power from the 
corporations and political bosses and 
ridding the party of dishonest or sub- 
servient candidates at the final election 
as well as at the primaries and nominat- 
ing conventions. It is only by such 
means that the Republican party in Cali- 
fornia can be redeemed and rescued from 
the pit into which it has fallen. But the 
quickened political conscience, the better 
understanding of the duties of citizenship 
and the indignation that has been aroused 
throughout the state by the open and 
unblushing contrd and corruption of 
Sections and public officers, will sooner 
or later either purify or destroy the party 
in this state. The violation of the rights 
of the people has become so open and 
flagrant that to permit its continuance is 
the basest cowardice and the masses of 
the people of California are not cowards 
nor the promoters of political corruption. 
TThe people of this country must govern 
or the country is not worth preserving. 

One of the obstacles in the way of the 



league was the army of officers of the 
state, counties and municipalities, most 
of whom owed their places to the railroad 
company. With very rare exceptions, all 
office-holders stood by the old party 
leaders and announced themselves as the 
^regular" Republicans and the Lincoln- 
Roosevelts as renegades and traitors to 
the party. In their estimation it was an 
offense to declare for pure and honest 
politics and political methods. They 
arrayed their forces and vraged a most 
bitter vi^rfare to maintain their hold on 
the party nmagement and the public 
offices. A banquet was given in the city 
of Los Angeles which was attended by 
both of the United States Senators from 
Caiifomia and the Congressman from the 
district, and in which the league was 
arraigned and assailed as an enemy to the 
party and one of the Senators openly 
denounced it. Some of the public officers 
whose sympathies were wiUi the league, 
lacked the moral courage to come out 
openly and espouse its princi|des because 
they were afraid of the railroad influence. 
The standard of political honor and 
patriotism in official life has fallen very 
low when the officers themselves, almost 
to a man, are found arrayed against a 
movement whose only object is to purify 
politics and official Itfe, elevate the party 
above the polluting influence of corrupt 
politics, and elect men to office who will 
serve the state instead of the corporations. 

The movement is largely educational. 
If the lessons of the conflict, as for as it 
has gone, are heeded by the people of the 
state, the organization will advance and 
grow and the state will, before long, be 
liberated from the bondage of corruption 
and corporate domination that has made 
the politics of the state a by-word and a 
stench in the nostrib of all good and 
observing people. 

The movement is one of national 
interest because Caiifomia is only one of 
many states needing political regeneration. 
John D. Works. 

Los Angeles, Caiifomia. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND ORGANIC DISEASE. 



Bt B. O. Floweb* 



TO ONE who has carefully studied 
the phenomenal spread of Christian 
Science during the past twelve years, 
since the first church was dedicated, 
nothing is more significant than the rapid 
shifting of ground on the part of physi- 
cians and conventional critics in re^trd to 
the curing of the sick. At first there was 
general incredulity expressed and very 
positive denials of the claims were made 
by a large proportion of those who think 
along conventional and scholastic lines. 

Later, when a grudging admission was 
forced in regard to cures, owing to the 
large number of cases in which healing 
was claimed and the unanswerable char- 
acter of the evidence, it was urged that the 
peojde cured were for the most part igno- 
rant, over-credulous or neurotic charac- 
ters, long the victims of imaginary dis- 
eases, but that no wdl-defined cures of 
persons really ill could be adduced. 

Unhappily for its critics, investigation 
revealed the striking fact that a very large 
proportion of those who had accepted 
Chnstian Science after they had been 
cured by it were persons of prominence 
in public, professional, educational and 
business life; persons of far more than 
ordinary intel^gence and in many in- 
stances individuals who by special train- 
ing, such as judges, for example, were 
accustomed to close and logical reasoning 
and the weighing of evidence in a critical 
manner. Moreover, it was apparent on 
personal investigation that a very large 
proportion — ^probably seven-tenths, of the 
Christian Science fellowship had come 
into the church through being healed after 
orthodox medical treatment had been long 
and faithfully, but fruitlessly, tried. 

II. 

Since the volume of evidence relating to 
remarkable cures wrought under Chris- 



tian Science treatment has grown so great 
that it is no longer possible for persons 
having any regai^i for their reputations 
to deny the facts, certain physicians and 
clergymen have been forced to again 
shift their ground. They now admit 
what can no longer be ignored, but in lieu 
of the denials of yesterday they now 
advance the claim that while functional 
diseases may be and are being cured by 
Christian Science, no organic disease can 
be thus successfully met. 

It is our purpose in the present paper 
to examine this claim and in so doing we 
shall cite the testimony of men who, even 
in the eyes of the medical fraternity, must 
be r^arded as having the training and 
practice that would render them compe- 
tent to differentiate between functional 
and organic disease; men who through 
medical training and wide or extensive 
practice in the treatment of the sick 
according to the orthodox books, are cer- 
tainly entitled to the serious attention of 
those who believe that only r^ularly- 
educated medical doctors are competent 
to determine when a disease that is kill- 
ing a patient is functional or organic. 

Qergymen, editors and doctors have 
recently appeared in print, assuming 
almost as dogmatic an attitude as that 
taken by the critics ten years ago, who 
ridiculed the claim that any disease could 
be cured by Christian Science. 

Perhaps the most distinguished of these 
recent critics is Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
the well-known Boston physician and 
instructor in the Harvard Medical School. 
In a late issue of one of the popular maga- 
zines this physician undertakes to exam- 
ine Christian Science cures with a view 
to showing that though "most Christian 
Science cures are probably genuine . . . 
they are not cures of organic diseases." 

Dr. Cabot, in common with many 
physicians and other critics of Christian 
Science, makes much of the inability of 
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the sick to judge of what is affecting them 
and their equal inability to correctly 
understand or report the opinions given 
by their physicians. Now while it is 
right and proper to make a certain degree 
of allowance for ignorance on the part of 
the sick in regard to the exact character of 
their diseases, and perhaps for careless- 
ness or mendacity in reporting the opin- 
ions given by their family physicians or 
the doctors who have treated their cases 
and failed to cure their ailments, it is 
quite possible that too much emphasis is 
placed on this alleged ignorance and 
loose thinking on the part of the patients 
by the critics of Christian Science; while, 
on the other hand, it is important to 
r^nember that the physicians who are so 
ready to discredit the testimony of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of persons, 
many of whom are men and women of 
very superior intelligence, who have been 
cured by Christian Science, are them- 
fldves largely disqualified for passing on 
the evidence in a thoroughly judicial 
spirit. 

And in saying this, it is not necessary 
to maintain that the doctors in question 
are intentionally dishonest or unfair. 
They have, however, been thoroughly 
educated to believe exactly the opposite 
of what the Christian Science philosophy 
teaches. Not only has their scholastic 
training taught them to regard with 
intderance and contempt theories which 
claim that disease can be cured by means 
other than what are known as material, 
but their practice naturaUy fortifies the 
teachings which they have accepted as 
true. They are day by day administering 
medicine; their position is emphatically 
the materialistic as opposed to the mental. 
Theoretically they are at one pole, the 
Christian Scientists at the other. And 
all students of history and human life 
know full well how difficult it is for even 
the broadest-visioned thinker to rise 
superior to prejudice, when he is viewing 
something that he has always regarded as 
the antithesis of the truth. The mental 
eye becomes accustomed to seeing things 



in a certain light. Change the focus, and 
everything appears distorted. The old 
Cretan who for thirty years was impris- 
oned in a dark cave, when dragged into 
the glorious sunlight shrieked in agony, 
declaring that the sunlight poisoned him. 
So it is perfectly obvious that persons 
whose education, environment and daily 
practice are opposed to a certain theory, 
are to a great degree incapacitated from 
fairly, judicially or competently judging 
such a theory. 

There is a further factor entering into 
the case, in so far as the physicians are 
concerned, which in many instances 
doubtless tends to bias judgment, and 
that is the bread-and-butter considera- 
tion — ^the circumstance that the livelihood 
of the physician and the success of the 
medical schools are measurably threat- 
ened by the rise and rapid growth of a 
new and successful method of cure. The 
bitter opposition which confronted Hahne- 
mann, following his wonderfuUy success- 
ful treatment of typhoid fever, became so 
intense that he was compelled to leave 
Leipsic; and all persons familiar with 
the history of medical advance know full 
well how bitterly the schoolmen have 
fought every innovation that came from 
without 

During the past fifty years, or since the 
age of consolidation and the growth of 
monopolies and trusts, the medical pro- 
fession has been the most active of all 
professions in its attempt to gain legal 
protection that would grant it a mon- 
opoly in the treatment of the sick. 

Herbert Spencer, in ' SocicU StaticSf 
aptly touches on this aspect of the 
matter — ^the motive of gain. After point- 
ing out the analogy between the would-be 
medical hierarchy and that of the church 
in earlier days, when she arrogated to her- 
self the right to compel men to believe 
whatever she deemed the truth, or suffer 
torture and death for refusing to conform 
to her demands, says : 

** Moved as are the projectors of a rail- 
way, who, whilst secretly hoping for sal- 
aries, persuade t^en^lvp^and^^ers 
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that the proposed railway will be bene- 
ficial to the public — amoved as all men are 
under such circumstances, by nine parts 
of self-interest gilt over with one part of 
philanthropy — surgeons and physicians 
are vigorously striving to erect a medical 
establishment akin to our religious one."* 

Now when this motive — the bread-and- 
butter phase of the question — is added to 
the otfa^ even stronger influence — that of 
prejudice, environment, education and 
practice, is it not clear that even if doctors 
desired to be fair and just, yet they cannot 
be expected to be unbiased in their views ? 
Though, as we have already observed, it 
is not necessary to hold that a physician 
who opposes Christian Science is con- 
sciously influenced in a dominant way by 
his desire to protect his practice or to 
further the interests of the school in 
which he is a professor; nor is it neces- 
sary to daim that he is consciously the 
slave of jH^ejudice and preccmceived 
ideas; yet certain it is that in a large 
number of cases these things, and espe- 
cially the education, practice and preju- 
dice, incapacitate doctors from impar- 
tiaUy jud^ng the question of cures pro- 
duced in a way which, according to their 
books, is as absurd and impossible as was 
the Copemican theory ridiculous and 
impossible to the scholars who all their 
lives had taught the theories of Ptcdemy. 
And it is very important to keep this hci 
in mind when considering physicians* 
criticisms of Christian Science. In some 
respects it would seem that the doctors 
were peculiarly well fitted to consider the 
question, but in equally marked respects 
they are of all persons the least able to 
rise above prqudice and become wisdy 
judicial. 

Dr. Cabot, in the opening page of his 
paper, says: 

^In my own personal researches into 
Christian Science ^ cures,' I have never 
found one in which there was any good 
evidence that cancer, consumption, or any 
other organic disease had been arrested 
or banished. The diagnosis was usually 
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made either by the patient himself or was 
an interpretation at second or third hand 
of what a doctor was supposed to have 
said.** 

Let us hope that the good doctor does 
not belong to the class that are blind 
because tl^y will not see, or that class of 
spiritually blind and deaf referred to by 
the Great Nazarene in one of his parables, 
when he said, ^Neither would they be 
persuaded if one came from the deetd.*' 

That Dr. Cabot finds it difficult to fit 
his theory to the facts, in the presence of 
all the evidence with which he has been 
confronted, is indicated by the labored 
way in which he prefaces his discussion, 
when describing functional and organic 
diseases, and the many loopholes he 
leaves for escape in the event that cures 
exhibiting conditions that are supposed 
to be characteristic of organic troubles are 
adduced. To appreciate this fact, we 
need only peruse his words, as follows: 

**I have never seen any reason to 
believe that lies were told by the persons 
concerned. Their claims were the result 
of mistake or intellectual mistiness, and 
not of intentional deception. The cures 
no doubt took place as they asserted, but 
they were not cures of organic disease. 
Now, before going further, something 
must be said in explanation of the terms 
'organic' and * functional.* By organic 
disease is meant one that causes serious, 
perhaps permanent deterioration of the 
tissues of the body; by functional disease 
is meant one due to a perverted action of 
approximately normal organs. Func- 
tional diseases are no more imaginary 
than an ungovernable temper or a balky 
horse is imaginary. They are often the 
source of acute ami long-continued suffer- 
ing; indeed, I believe that there is no 
class of diseases that give rise to so much 
keen suffering; but still they do not 
seriously damage the orff^na and tissues 
of the body. Organic disease, on the 
other hand, may run its course accom- 
panied by much less suffering, but the 
destruction of tissue is serious, perhaps 
* v^naKable. The sharpness of this dis- 
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tinction between oi^nic and functional 
troubles is somewhat blurred by the fact 
that a functional or nervous affection, 
such as insomnia, may lead, both directly 
and through loss of appetite, to a loss of 
weight or to a considerable deterioration 
in the body tissues. Here we have what 
might be called organic disease produced 
by functional disease. . . . We must also 
recognize the fact that there are a few 
rare diseases which we cannot certainly 
assign either to the organic or the func- 
tional dass. Yet, despite these reserva- 
tions, the distinction which the words 
indicate is still a clear one in the vast 
majority of cases.'' 

Personally, we believe that the alleged 
ignorance of the thousands and tens of 
thousands of patients who have been 
cured by Christian Science, after long and 
faithful trial of other means has proved 
entirely futfle, is being largely overworked 
by the physicians. Thus, for examjde, 
the Christian Science Committee in New 
York has a record of 11,244^ cures that 
have been wrought by Christian Science 
in the Empire State. A large number of 
these have been, according to the testi- 
mony of thoroughly intelligent men and 
women and their declaration as to the 
diagnosis of the physicians, such organic 
diseases as cancer, tuberculosis of the 
lungs» Brighfs disease of the kidneys, 
etc. New York is under a strict medical 
law wluch has enabled the regular schools 
to drive out irregular medical practi- 
tioners, and yet, according to the state- 
ments of hundreds of weD-known cit- 
izens of New York who have been cured 
by Christian Science, the physicians who 
previously treated them diagnosed their 
diseases as organic. And what is true of 
New York is true of various other states. 

Moreover, Christian Science practi- 
tioners with whom we are wcdl ac- 
quainted — ^men and women of fine educa- 
tion, high-minded, conscientious and intel- 
lectually brilliant, inform us that it has 
been their experience in the treatment of 
disease, that (^ganic troubles yield quite 
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as readfly as functional disorders. Per- 
sonally, we believe that the evidence 
obtainable would amply disprove the 
claims of the physicians before any 
unprejudiced or impartial tribunal. 
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But since the physicians lay so much 
stress on the testimony of their own 
schoolmen; since they would have us 
believe that only those who have been 
trained by an education in medical col- 
leges and by long years of practice are 
competent to autj^ritatively differentiate 
between organic and functional diseases, 
we at the present time shall devote our 
attention to the testimony of physicians 
on this point; and in the first instance we 
desire to call the reader's attention to 
some facts presented by Dr. W. F. W. 
Wflding, a member of the Royal Cdlege 
of Surgeons of England, of the British 
Medical Association, the Incorporated 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, and 
of the Licentiate Royal College of Fliysi- 
cians of London, England. Surdiy this 
man ought to be competent to diagnose 
disease to the satisfaction of his medical 
brethren, and his testimony therefore has 
peculiar interest and value in this connec- 
tion. In giving the story of his own per- 
sonal observation and experience in 
rq;ard to the cure of (u^nic disease by 
Christian Science treatment. Dr. WQding 
says: 

'^My father had been suffering for 
many years from an internal trouble, 
culndnating in a serious attack of hemor- 
rhage, and while contem[dating an opera- 
tion, he was persuaded to try Christian 
Science first, with the result that the 
operation was never required. He was 
completely healed in a few days' treat- 
ment. The report of this healing raised 
such a bitter feeling of resentment in me 
that I think I shmild have been more 
|deased if the cure had fafled, for I then 
deemed Christian Science to be quackery. 

** However, some months later came 
my extremity, when medicine failed ta 
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check my daughter's headlong passage to 
her grave. . . . The disease my daughter 
was suffering from was tuberculosis, in 
both hip joints, and also consumption of 
the lungs. For the diseased joints she 
had been kept rigidly bandaged down to 
an iron frame reaching from the shoulders 
to the ankles, holding the body firmly 
fixed in the prone position. This was the 
usual surgical apj^iance for double hip- 
joint disease. Ltfe in the open air and 
residence in a pure atmosphere and all 
other means to combat the scourge were 
tried, and yet at the age of nearly eight 
years she had wasted down to less than 
thirty pounds, t. e., to the weight of an 
average child of two years; in fact, to 
less than her own weight at two years of 

Dr. Wilding then describes how he 
placed his daughter, who was then very 
near to death, under Christian Science 
treatment, a treatment that resulted in 
^' transforming the whole outlook for my 
daughter. The material shackles were at 
once discarded and the child began to 
walk without suffering pain. 

^From that day, six and a half years 
ago, she has gone on improving, without 
any setback and without spending an 
hour in bed through sickness. The 
joints became free, the stiffened limbs 
supple, and the wasted tissues were stead- 
ily and regularly rebuilt, until she is now 
one of the most healthy girls in her school, 
never ailing, never absent, always able 
to take her part with other girb, both in 
school and out of school. She has not 
one symptom of disease about her. 

" In my practice were several patients 
suffering from organic incurable disease; 
some of them in their helpless condition 
decided to try Christian Science. One 
young man had suffered for about two 
years from traumatic disease of the knee- 
joint. This joint was very much enlarged 
and the various component parts were 
little ebe than a mass of pulpy swelling. 
The surgeons in the infirmary he was 
attending, told him that the only cure was 



excision of the whole joint, bringing the 
healthy upper and lower parts of the limb 
together and letting them unite, leaving 
him with a leg shortened by several inches 
and stiff. We, surgeons, considered this 
course as a practical success, but the 
patient felt I^ would like to keep his 
whole limb, and therefore turned to those 
who held out hope to him. He con- 
sulted a Christian Science practition^ 
and was absolutely healed there and then. 
I myself personally examined this joint 
the day before and the day after his heal- 
ing, and can testify to the condition and 
to the complete healing resulting from one 
Christian Science treatment. 

*'A patient had been under my care, 
more or less, for over six years, suffering 
from organic disease of the valves of the 
heart, steadily growing worse most iA the 
time. The last attack had nearly proved 
fatal. This was another case of rapid 
healing when Christian Science was tried. 
One day she was going about in a bath- 
chair, the next working hard from eariy 
morning in her own cottage home." 

At the time Dr. Wilding made this 
statement, the woman had been in the 
enjoyment of perfect health for six years, 
working hard every day. 

Dr. Wilding, after observing that he 
could cite numerous other cases of similar 
healing of organic troubles, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting case which came under 
his personal observation a year and a half 
after he had become convinced of the 
power of Christian Science to cure all 
manner of disease. Every step of the 
following case, he declares, ''passed 
under my personal observation." 

" The patient suffered for twenty years 
from a form of paralysis and most of the 
time losing more and more control over 
her limbs, the latter eight years being 
completely paralyzed in the lower limbs, 
and partially in the arms, and she was so 
helpless that others had to carry her down- 
stairs to her couch or bath-chair in the 
morning, and upstairs to bed at night, 
when she was even well enough to leave 
her bed at all. ^^ , 
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^'The attending medical man at this 
period, when asked his opinion of the 
future progress of the disease, replied 
plainly in effect, that there was no hope 
of any cure, but a very grave fear that she 
would steadily grow worse and that a 
fatal termination in the near future was 
not at all improbable — and then he fol- 
lowed this up with a strong recommenda- 
tion to her to try Christian Science, 
because he had known of a case in his 
own practice of partial spinal paralysis 
being healed by this treatment. 

''The patient, after consulting with her 
relatives and also with the one healed by 
Christian Science, to whom her doctor 
had referred, applied for Christian Science 
treatment. 

" During the first treatment given, the 
Christian Scientist had the joy of witness- 
ing the active return of movement in the 
paralyzed limbs, at first in an involuntary 
and uncontrollable swinging of the legs 
under the bed clothes. There had been 
no movement of these limbs for nearly 
eight years. In the early morning after 
the Scientist's visit, which had been paid 
in the evening, the patient made her sister 
get up, light the gas and help her out of 
bed, saying she 'felt sure she could walk.' 
She arose and walked around her bed. 
Their great joy may be imagined. 

''The healing was so rapid that in two 
or three days she was able to go out, 
walking about the town." 



IV. 



We next invite the attention of our 
readers to some extremely interesting and 
valuable data furnished by another physi- 
cian, whose thorough m^ical education, 
experience as instructor in a leading 
medical college, practice in one of the 
largest hospitals of the continent, and 
extensive private practice render him 
especially well qualified, from a regular 
view-point to accurately diagnose disease. 
Moreover, the special cases here given 
cannot faO to conunand the consideration 
of unbiased and thoughtful people, be- 



cause, in addition to the opinions of an 
eminent expert diagnostician, the general 
facts observable by lay attendants and 
friends who were cognizant of them are 
substantiated by affidavits from these 
parties. Before giving this report, how- 
ever, a few words in reganl to Dr. 
Edmund F. Burton, who furnishes this 
data, will be interesting. 

Dr. Burton graduated from the Rush 
Medical College of Chicago, Illinois. 
He served an interneship of eighteen 
months in Cook County Hospital of 
Chicago. After his interneship he was 
appointed a member of the surgical con- 
sulting staff of the same hospital. He 
was also appointed instructor in the Rush 
Medical College. Both these positions 
he held until he was compelled to leave 
the north on account of the rapid inroads 
made upon his health by tuberculosis of 
the lungs. He first went to Arizona, and 
later to Los Angeles, California. While 
in Arizona he served as Acting Assistant 
Surgeon of the United States Marine 
Hospital Service. In reporting on his 
condition after the devdopment of con- 
sumption, prior to his leaving Chicago, 
Dr. Burton says: 

" I was obliged, on account of tubercu- 
losis of the lungs, to abandon my medical 
practice in Chicago and go to Arizona, 
where it was hoped, against expectation, 
by those who advised this move that the 
disease might be overcome; but the prog- 
nosis was that I would not live more than 
a few months. I myself had discovered 
accidentally the presence of the dbease 
more than a year before the time of leav- 
ing Chicago, but had delayed following 
the advice which I would have given to 
any one else, partly with the hope that I 
could overcome the trouble widiout the 
aid of a more favorable climate and 
partly through dread of the life at a con- 
sumptive resort However, during the 
last two months preceding my leaving for 
Arizona the hemorrhages became so fre- 
quent and profuse that it was no longer 
possible for me to go on with my work, 
and I accepted what seemed to be the 
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inevitable. During the year previous to 
my leaving Chicago I had been depending 
upon alcohol and opium in different forms 
to control as far as possible the symptoms 
of the lung trouble/' 

Later, Dr. Burton, as have so many 
physicians in like condition, resorted to 
cocaine to stimulate the faculties drugged 
and drowsed by morphine, in order to 
enable him to continue his practice. 
Finally the stomach refused to assimilate 
food, and there was added to other 
troubles a complete nervous break-down. 
The doctor's life was despaired of. So 
certainly, indeed, did death in the near 
future appear inevitable, that a local 
hospital Infused to take the patient, and 
jH^eparations were being made to remove 
the supposedly dying man to a state 
institution. There was a period of uncon- 
sciousness, reports Dr. Burton, of more 
than forty-eight hours, after which '^a 
number of physicians who had known me 
for several months, in consultation pro- 
nounced me incurable, and told my 
friends that I had from a few days to a 
few weeks to live. A private sanitarium 
to which my wife applied refused to admit 
me on account of the hopelessness of the 
case. . . . 

** During the evening following this 
verdict a lady suggested with much trepi- 
dation the advisability of calling a 
Christian Science practitioner, and my 
wife consented that this be done, not with 
a feeling that anything could be accom- 
plished, but in the same spirit of despera- 
tion in which any other harmless although 
probably useless thing would have been 
allowed. A practitioner came and re- 
mained with me three hours. At the end 
of the first hour I was sleeping quietly, 
and when I woke about eight o'clock in 
the morning it was with a clear mind and 
the absolute conviction, which has not 
changed since, that I was free and well. 
I asked what had been done for me, 
insisting that a radical change had taken 
place in my physical and mental condi- 
tion. Naturally the conviction that I had 
been healed came very slowly to those 



about me, and it was months before it was 
fully acknowledged, but to me there was 
such a mental change that from the first 
there was no room for doubt. There is no 
need here to give figures, although I shall be 
glad to do so privately to any one, physi- 
cian or layman, but I wiU say that so far 
as I know there is no instance in medical 
literature of the recovery of any one taking 
the amount of these drugs which I was 
taking up to the time referred to. And 
to one who knows the state of the nervous 
system and of the digestive organs which 
exists in such cases, it is stating it mildly 
to say that the most remarkable feature 
of the cure was that there was no period 
of convalescence. From the time of my 
waking on the morning following the 
treatment there was no nervousness or 
twitching, sleep was natural and quiet, 
appetite healthy, digestive functions all in 
good working order, and mind clear and 
composed. The same afternoon I drove 
my automobile for two hours without 
weariness or excitement of any kind. 
During the following thirty days I gained 
thirty pounds in weight. Within ten days 
of the time that I was pronounced incur- 
able I undertook a most arduous trip 
across the Nevada desert, where unusual 
endurance and physical strength were 
absolutely necessary, and I found that I 
had an abundance of both. Moreover,, 
from the day of the treatment to the pres- 
ent time [a period of over six years] there 
has never been any desire for alcohd, 
opium in any form, cocaine, or any other 
stimulant or drug. 

^Two months later I was able to lay 
aside passes, which I had been obliged^to 
wear constantly for several years on 
account of compound astigmatism, and 
my vision since has been such that there 
has been no need to use them. About 
the same time and without any feeling of 
inconvenience I was able to abandon the 
habit of smoking, which I acquired in 
early boyhood ai^ with which I had had 
many a hard and unsuccessful strug^e. 
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^ I was forced by my own healing to the 
conclusion that there was a power in 
Christian Science of which I had never 
taken account. My own changed condi- 
tion convinced me that there was some- 
thing in the system, and I was determined 
to find out what it was, although I had 
no thought at that time that it could take 
me out of my profession/' 



Last winter a magazine published a 
paper from the pen of Dr. Burton» in 
wluch, after giving a detailed statement of 
his wonderful cure» he cited some remark- 
able cases that had come under his own 
observation, involving the cure of (^ganic 
troubles through Chnistian Science. This 
article called forth the following letter 
from one of the leading Boston physicians : 
""Dear Dr. Burton: 

**1. What was the 'broken bone re- 
stored to normal condition and function 
within a few hours ' ? (Midwestern^ Feb- 
ruary, 1908, p. 98.) 

** 2. What was the patient's name and 
address? 

"^3. To what witnesses can you refer 
me on this case ? Will you give me sim- 
ilar information r^arding the ' congenital 
deformity' in a child five years? (See 
same reference.) 

^ What are tl^ names and addresses of 
the *best medical talent' who diagnosed 
the case of cancer referred to in the next 
sentence of the article referred to ? 

^ If we can all of us get proof of these 
statements we must all become Christian 
Scientists. It seems to me therefore only 
fair that you should let us have the proof 
of these facts, and I hope that you will be 
willing to oblige me in this matter." 

In reply to the above. Dr. Burton wrote 
at length. That portion of the letter 
bearing on the cases in question we repro- 
duce in full, together with the statements 
and afiSdavits of outside parties cc^nissant 
of the facts involved. 
**My dear Doctor: 

** Replying to your favor, would say that 



I am glad to give you the inf ormatioii for 
which you ask. . . . You may be sure, 
however, that I appreciate your inability 
to understand such healing, in surgical 
cases especially, but to refuse to believe on 
testimony even where one fails to under- 
stand is not the position of invest^tors 
to-day. 

''The 'broken bone restored to normal 
condition' was in the arm of my wife. 
There was fracture of the decranon and 
backward dislocation of the elbow joint 
The examination was made by myself 
about an hour after the accident, and was 
made most carefully since it was my 
wife's desire that the healing sliouki be 
left to Christian Science, and I made sure 
of the condition to be met, from a surgical 
standpoint I might refer you to Drs. 
Frank Billings, J. B. Murphy and James 
Nevins Hyde of Chicago, with whose 
names you are familiar, and who wiU, I 
think, tell you that my diagnosis of such a 
case can be relied upon — at least they will 
agree that it could be rdiied upon before 
I became a Christian Scientist, and tkere 
is nothing in that teachii^ to lead one to 
have less regard for the truth than other- 
wise. 

"As witness of the accident and ite 
results, I refer you to Mr. and Mrs. Tully 
Marshall, who can be reached at the 
Astor Theater, New York, and Mr. and 
Mis. J. W. Clawson, Pacific Electric 
Building, Los Angdes. 

"Th^ was no manual reduction of 
the dislocation or fracture and no dressing 
or sjdint of any kind applied. Thurty 
hours later there was no sign of disloca- 
tion or fracture, Mrs. Burton dressed her 
own hair and fastened — in the back — ^her 
waist, using the hand of the injured arm, 
and was about her usual occupations, 
went bathing in the surf and used the hand 
and arm freely. There was never at any 
time enough swelling to be noticed with- 
out comparison with the other arm, 
although there was slight discdoration 
for several days. 

"The secoml case referred to was that 
of a child in whom there was suck 
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defonnity as to prevent action of the 
digestive tract with anything like normal- 
ity. There never was an action of the 
bowels up to the time of her healing. 
Water was forced into the lower bowel 
and simply ran out without any sign of 
the slightest bowel action. She was 
never able to nurse^ and a few drops of 
milk at a time were swallowed with pain 
and difficulty, and there was complaint of 
pain in the stomach and bowels always. 
At the time of her healing she could take 
a small glass of milk in an hour. One 
five-minute treatment resulted in entire 
removal of all these troubles, and she has 
eaten, digested her food and evacuated 
the bowds normally ever since. Her 
mother is Mrs. Willkm Johnson, Holly- 
wood, California. 

**The case of cancer referred to is Mrs. 
Belt, Bellevue Terrace Hotd, Los Angdes. 
The healing was done in November, 1906. 
Her brother, through whom it was done, 
IS Mr. W. S. Alexander, 1£1 West First 
street, Los Angeles. The case had been 
diagnosed by several physicians and at 
the time referred to was in charge of Dr. 
Barton Dozier, 412 Grant Building, Los 
Angeles, There were all the classical 
symptoms and signs of inoperable car- 
cinoma of the stomach, ^e was be- 
lieved by two nurses in charge of her at 
^e Qara Barton Hospital, this city, to 
have died and such notation, together 
with the hour of death, was made by the 
head nurse. Her brother refused to 
accept this verdict and continued with 
Christian Science treatment, with the 
result that she was restored to perfect 
health, left the hospital in a carriage in a 
few days, and is to-day a normally healthy 
woman.'' 

Mr. TuUy Marshall, who at the time of 

making this statement was leading man at 

he Astor Theater, New York City, in an 

affidavit dated New York, March 30, 

1908, says: 

** During the sunmier of 1907 my wife 
and I were visiting in California, and on 
the first day of July of that year were 
bathing in the surf with some friends at 
Ocean Park, California. My sister-in- 



law, Mrs. Alberta N. Burton, wife of Dr. 
Edmund F. Burton of Los Angeles, was 
bathing with us on that occasion. 

""Tl^ surf was unusually rough, and in 
battling with the waves my sister-in-law 
was thrown violently, being struck sud- 
denly by a more than usually heavy wave. 
She instinctively threw out her left arm to 
save herself, and in falling struck heavily 
on this arm. 

** My wife and I went to her assistance 
and helped her to our house where on 
examination it was found that her left arm 
was rapidly swelling, the pain also being 
most intense. She was unable to raise 
the arm at all. I could see plainly that 
the elbow was dislocated, although I 
did not know at the time that the dbow 
joint could only be thrown out in the 
manner which I have described by the 
breaking ofiF of a hook4ike bone which 
fcnrms part of the socket. 

^Within an hour after the accident. 
Dr. Burton took the case and treated it 
through Christian Science. While the 
severe pain was not relieved at once, the 
patient was able to sit up and eat her 
dinner, and moreover, slept quietly that 
night from eleven o'clock untfl the fcd- 
lowing morning. 

** Within three days my sister*s-in4aw 
arm was, to all intents, well, and she went 
with us to a picnic, and went in bathing 
again with us. 

'^In less than a week she was able to 
play on the piano (of which she is an 
enthusiastic devotee), and was able to 
dress herself completely without Hssist- 
ance and to attend to all her dafly affairs 
as usual. 

^During this period the arm was dis« 
colored (inside particulariy) from the 
wrist nearly to the shoulder, the 
darkest patches being nearest the 
elbow where the ligaments had been torn 
loose. This discoloration disappeared 
within a few days from the time of the 
accident and the arm was as well as the 
other, in every respect, the healing being 
complete. 

^It seems only fair to add that I have 
been since tdd by surgeons that with the 
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best surgical attention such a fracture 
leaves a more or less stiffened arm, but in 
this case there were no such effects. 

** I wish to reiterate that I was not only 
present at the time of the accident, but 
that subsequent thereto my sister-in-law 
was under my close and (it must be con- 
fessed) skeptical observation, as my wife 
and I were then living in the same house 
with her, 

"At that time I was disposed to criti- 
cize the methods employed to relieve my 
sister-in-law, feeling convinced that the 
bone should be set or the arm at least 
bandaged and carried in a sling as is 
usually done in such cases. However, in 
this instance, the results disarmed all 
criticism, the healing being complete.'' 

Mrs. Marion Marshall, in an affidavit 
made the same day, says she has read her 
husband's statement, is famfliar with all 
the facts set forth in his affidavit and 
declares that the same are true of her own 
knowledge. 

The statement made by Mrs. Alice 
Higginbotham Johnson, of Hollywood, 
California, in respect to the second case, 
that of a child, cited by Dr. Burton, 
declares that her daughter from birth 
** showed evidence of an abnormality in 
the digestive tract, manifested by great 
difficulty in swallowing, signs of pain in 
the stomach and bowels, and kick of 
bowel movement Swallowing seemed 
to be accompanied by pain in the throat 
and was frequently impossible, the food 
not being passed at all, but lodging in the 
mouth or throat and ejected later or at 
once. A glass of milk fed her with a 
spoon required from one to two hours to 
be swallowed, even up to the time when 
she was relieved of the condition in 
September, 1907. 

**In September, 1907, she received a 
single treatment from a Christian Science 
practitioner. This was followed at once 
by disappearance of all of these condi- 
tions. Bread and milk were swallowed 
fredy within a few minutes; the bowels 
moved naturally within a few hours, and 
the pain in the stomach disappeu^. 



She has been in normally good health and 
condition since that time." 

Mrs. Johnson's account of her daugh- 
ter's healing is attested by the child's 
grandmother, Mrs. J. I. Shackelford. 

The confirmatory evidence in the case 
of Mrs. Belt who was healed of cancer, is 
exceedingly interesting. 

Mrs. Ollie Malone makes the following 
explicit statement, dated Los Angeles, 
California, March 26, 1908: 

" I hereby certify that I was a special 
nurse at the Clara Barton Hospital in the 
city of Los Angeles at the time Mrs. Mary 
A. Belt was brought there as a patient on 
or about the first of November, 1906. 
She was almost continually vomiting and 
suffering; was unable to eat or sleep or 
retain anything on her stomach for sev- 
eral days. Her stomach was very much 
bloated, and she had been there suffering 
in that way for four or five days ; phlegm, 
similar in appearance as soap-suds at 
times almost filling her mouth and nos- 
trils. This slightly mingled with blood 
from the nose. Her ankles had both 
turned dark, indicating that congestion 
had set in, and we were not expecting her 
to live through the night 

^ About this time she was treated 
through Christian Science. Her brother, 
Mr. W. S. Alexander, remained at the 
hospital with her practically all the time, 
day and night, for five days. (I under- 
stand there were two other Christian 
Scientists treating her.) She appeared to 
rest easier and not suffering so much pain 
soon after she was receiving Christian 
Science treatment, and I think it was the 
second or third night after she was taking 
Christian Science treatment, she appeared 
to have expired. 

*' I was unable to locate any pulsation. 
This was about twelve o'clock at night 
I immediately looked up the head nurse, 
and she came to the room with me. She 
called Mrs. Belt and then tried to locate 
her pulse. In the meantime her mouth 
had come open and the jaw turned 
slightly to one side, every symptom and 
indication that death had taken place, and 
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the head nunse, in my presence, recorded 
her death. 

^It was then that Mr. Alexander, her 
brother, stooped in front of her, and, 
placing his hands to each side of her head, 
he called her by name, ' Mary,' the second 
time, and she opened her eyes, and 
breathed a natural breath, and that 
morning she turned over on her stomach 
and had a sleep for the first time while she 
was at the hospital. Within a few days 
she left the hospital, and I regard it as 
miraculous and the most wonderful case 
of healing through prayer. 

''I am not a Cluistian Scientist, and 
have told others of this wonderful case of 
healing, which I could never have 
believed had I not witnessed the same 
with my own eyes.** 

Mrs. Belt's brother, J. B. Alexander, 
who is not a Christian Scientist, in a 
statement dated Los Angeles, California, 
AprO 1, 1908, confirms the account of 
Mrs. Belt's su£Fering and the character- 
istic symptoms of her case and relates 
how, aft^ her failure to improve under 
the hospital treatment, she asked her 
brother, Scott Alexander, for Christian 
Science treatment Mr. J. B. Alex- 
ander's statement continues: 

^'Her improvement seemed slow. A 
couple of days aft^ she had asked for 
Christian Science treatment, when I called 
by as usual, it seemed to me there was 
Chen no hope for her. She conveyed to 
me the idea that she expected soon to 
expire, and had grasped my hand, but 
my brother Scott assured us both that all 
would be well, and I was much impressed 
with the firmness of his statement. 

"The next morning I called by I noted 
a marked improvement, and learned that 
she had for the first time in several days 
had sleep. She soon began to eat and 
relish her food, and witlun a few days, 
left the hospital very happy. She soon 
regained the flesh she had lost, and we all 
recognized the fact that she has been 
healed through Christian Science treat- 
ment. 

" I am not a member of the Christian 



Science church, although the religion 
appeals to me as beautiful and con- 
sistent with the scriptures." 

Mrs. Belt's own affidavit goes into 
detail as to her experiences and condition 
prior to her healing by Christian Science 
and dwells at length on her condition 
before and after taking Christian Science 
treatment. She narrates how, just before 
the cure, "the phlegm, like foam, filled 
my mouth and nostrils, mingled with 
blood, and I observed one of my ankles 
quite dark and blue, and asked the nurse, 
how I had hurt my ankle. I then ob- 
served the other ankle was also dark, and 
asked her what caused that. Then I told 
her it was congestion that had set in, and 
she stated, 'Never mind about that' 
... I fdt that death was near, and UAd 
my brother, even if I died, I felt that my 
soul had been saved. I don't just 
remember what expressions my brother 
made, but he would never admit that I 
would die. He would tell me that life 
was spiritual and eternal, that in God, 
in Spirit, we move and live and have our 
being, and similar statements. 

"When I became unconscious, or after 
I had expired, I do not know for how 
long, when I became aroused, or awoke 
from that condition, I felt and knew that 
I was healed. Such a change had taken 
place, and I was made exceedin^y happy. 
I was thirsty and hungry and asked for 
water. My brother told me that life was 
spiritual and not to care to eat or drink 
with the thought before me, that it was 
necessary for health and strength b^t 
that I would soon have a natursd appe- 
tite, and I could then eat and drink what- 
ever I cared for, and it would not hurt 
me. I then told him I wished for a drink 
of water, which was given me, and I 
asked for an apple. A half of an apple 
was found, which I relished, and I turned 
on my stomach and had a sweet sleep for 
the first time for about nine days. The 
next morning my brother brought me a 
lot of figs and grapes and I had other 
things to eat, and on that day I sat up in 
a chair part of the day. The next day 
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I walked about the place, and that even- 
ing I had a hearty meal, including com 
bread and breakfast bacon, and the next 
day, with others of the family and friends 
went up into the roof-garden. The fol- 
lowing day, my brother called by with a 
carriage for me, and we enjoyed a long 
drive. 

" I had been reduced in weight to 105 
pounds. Within a few months I regained 
my normal weight of about 145 pounds." 

It was our purpose to cite a number of 
further interesting and important cases 
given by other physicians, and testimony 
from prominent or well-known individ- 
uals relating to cures where the facts in 
evidence leave no doubt as to the organic 
character of the diseases cured. Lack of 
space, however, renders this impossible 
at the present time; but the clear, 



explicit and unequivocal testimony of the 
distinguished English physician and sur- 
geon and that of the American physician 
whose medical education and ability was 
signally recognized by his professional 
brethren when he was made instructor in 
his alma mater and appointed on the stafiF 
on one of the largest hospitals in the 
country, reinforced as is this last testi- 
mony by the sworn affidavits of reputable 
citizens as to the facts observable by those 
in attendance on the patients, is entitled 
to far more consideration from impartial 
truth-seekers than the opinions of doctors 
who have made but superficial investiga- 
tions and who have started out with the 
conviction that no organic disease could 
be cured by Christian Science. 

B. O, Flower. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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IN THE life-time of a nation various 
changes take {dace. At times these 
changes develop slowly, peaceably; at 
other times they stride forward rapidly, 
forcefully, accompanied frequently by 
spasmodic and tumultous upheavals. 
The former changes |mark its healthy, 
unperturbed development; whereas the 
latter indicate abnormal evdution and 
unhealthy existence. Both cases, how- 
ever, contribute their part in its evolution 
as well as in its downward march. 

In the contemporary drama of our 
national life, instances of both of the 
above-mentioned phenomena evidence 
themselves prominently. Side by side 
with the normal evcdution of its various 
phases, abnormal ones also abound. 
And here it is where enormous riches 
thrive alongside of extreme poverty and 
want. It is here that the institutions of 



learning turn into bureaus of misinforma- 
tion, and press and pulpit sell out to 
Manmion for a consideration. It is here 
that the pditical power of the country is 
being wfed to deceive, subjugate and 
crush the workers of the nation. It is 
here that multitudes suffer, starve and 
perish, while a few cunning ones revel in 
luxury and licentiousness. It is here 
that healthy economic and social growth, 
and foul, infectious degeneration go hand 
in hand, and the result is certainly 
appalling. 

In the midst of vast natural resources, 
with jdenty of machinery of production 
and transportation, and with millions of 
workers willing to work for the welfare of 
their country, multitudes are idle and 
therefore forced to live in constant priva- 
tion; many of them are actually starving; 
many more are maimed, killed and crip- 
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pled; and vast numbers fill the poor- 
houses, the penitentiaries, the hospitals, 
the insane asylums and the houses of 
ill-fame. These are facts — ^living facts. 
I And what are the causes that produce 
> these chaotic conditions in our social 
oi^nism? 
At the bottom of these phenomena, the 
^ economic evolution of the past several 
; centuries plays the most important part 
This evolution, assisted by the discovery 
and use of steam, electricity and various 
mechanical appliances which have so 
simplified the production of the commodi- 
ties of life and have therefore so enor- 
mously increased thdr output, and, while 
forcing its way through the various stages 
of industrial competition, resulted so dis- 
astrously to the small manufacturers and 
merchants, by ruthlessly eliminating them 
from thdr economic independence, and 
having also attained the present high 
mark of concentration, the trust and the 
merger, with its modern paraphernalia of 
management and administration — ^this 
economic evolution has produced on the 
(me hand a small but enormously wealthy 
dass of industrial magnates, whose pos- 
\ sessions amount to about seventy-five per 
cent of the total wealth of the nation, and 
on the other hand it has created a vast 
number of propertyless workers whose very 
existence is dependent upon the reckless 
and greedy manipulations of the former.'^ 
In the competition stages of industrial 
evolution, the struggle between the posses- 
sors of the means of production and the 
producers was the natural outcome of the 
economic development of our social 
system. Therefore the former could not 
be blamed so much for the results that 
sprang therefrom; because the capitalist 
in Older to preserve himself and his 
possessions was compelled to submerge 
tiie interests of all his opponents— of 
competitors and wage-earners alike. But 
to-day, in the present stage of industrial 

*"A quarter of a millioii . . . men in New York 
Q^ are out c^ work. . • . The million wiyes and 
dmdrcn dependent npcm them are itaning." — 
Appeal to Rsaaon, 



centralization, it is sheer greed and selfish / 
ambition that prompts tibe capitalists to 
wage war on the rest of society in order 
to exploit it to the limit And it is this 
selfishness, this greediness to take hold of 
everything and use it to their hearts 
desire that prompts our mighty magnates ^ 
to concerted action against the workers of ' 
the nation.f 

These predetermined activities of the 
capitalist class and their political tools 
are, instead of ameliorating, still keener 
sharpening the class struggle of to-day. 
Blinded by the glitter of their gold and 
intrenched behind the power it wields, 
they are so aggravating the situation that 
it is becoming almost beyond the limits of 
toleration. The curtailment of produc- 
tion and the locking out of millions of 
toilers, the harsh treatment of the police 
and the judiciary toward oi^nized and 
unorganized labor, and the non-resistance 
of \be latter, have so emboldened our 
benevdent masters and their foithful 
supporters that even the red letters^ on 
the walls of time have no restraint upon 
them. 

Such is the attitude of the rulers of our 
/country towards the masses. Being in 
possession of the land and its natural 
resources, and having abo appropriated 
the material wealth tbs workers produced, 
they are on the alert to defend and safe- 
guard with all their might what they have 
and what they expect to get hold of. 
And to fdftow out this polfcy, the ** upper 
dass" predetermined approximately the 
following plan of action: 

First <tf all, the weakening of the 
workers* economic power was decided 
upon. Hence the curtailment of pro- 
duction; increase of the army of unem- 
ployed; decrease of wages; in a word, 
the lowering of the ^standard of living'' 
of the proletarian masses and bringing 
them down to a point of constant misery 

fSee interview with J. Fieipont Morgan by Editor 
Mird, in February, 1908. 

tflhy thousand omnized Socialists, and half a 
mfllion votes cast in tncar favor at the last general 
dection. 
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and priTation.'i' Next, the workers must 
be deprived of their economic, social and 
political rights; that is, to disrupt their 
unions, to prevent assemblage and to 
coerce them into submission. To accom- 
plish this the courts of the land were 
appealed to, and they were not slow in 
obeying the orders of their masters.! 
But this is not all. Strict ukases were 
sent out from "headquarters" to the 
" heads "• of the military and police forces 
of the industrial centers, to spare no 
means in crushing or subduing any and 
all attempts at demonstrations on the part 
of the unemployed and starving workers, 
and in case of resistance, to Russianize 
America.^ 

Thus open warfare was declared by 
organized capitalism against the working 
class of this country and the gauntlet 
thrown in their faces. Will they take 
it up? 

In order that this question may be 
answered aright, the subject under dis- 
cussion — ^the class stru^e of to-day, 
must be traced to its inception. And as 
it is i& old and changeable as the race 
itself, and as variable as the conditions 
under which it lives, a short sketch of its 
evolution would not be out of place 
before we proceed. 

*'*Ta-dav the factoriee and workshops are dosed, 
or operated with reduced labor fOToes. It is esti- 
mated that nearly two million men and women are 
at nresent out of work. Men ... are ccunpelled 
to beg, to eat at charity soup-houses, and to sleep on 
the cement floors of our pdioe stations. Otners 
lose all hope, and in their a^pair give up thdr life 
by self-destruction."— The Socialist party of St 
Louis, Missouri, March, 1908, in a call to orguiized 
labor to iuTade the politkal field and check cajutalist 
rapad^. 

fin less than six months^ from August, 1907, to 
January, 1906, a dozen injunctions and otherwise 
adverse decisions were issued by the courts against 
various labor organizations throughout the coimtry, 
forbidding them to demand concessions, to declare 
strikes a^unst or put on the "unfair list" certain 
bosiness concerns that were most unfair to them, 
etc, tiius practically nullifying the rights and privi- 
leges they have hitherto attained.— See ''Anti- 
Labor Decisions of the Last Six Months," in The 
Worker, New Yo^ Fel«iiary, 1906. 

$The action of tiie police a^ninst the demonstra- 
tkms and nrotest meetings <3 the unemployed in 
Chicago, New York, Fhnadelphia and numerous 
other places, strikes the point home dearly enou^. 



A long, thickly-interwoven chain of 
strife and struggle marks man's progress 
on earth. In the infancy of the race 
savage fought savage, and the victor 
unceremoniously devoured the body of 
his fallen opponent However, with'the 
advance of man to a higher plane of cul- 
ture, this form of combat changed; the 
stronger, instead of devouring his oppo- 
nent, subjected him to servitude and 
eagerly absorbed the fruits of his toil. 
Slavery then b^an its existence. Later, 
oi^nized bands of marauders van- 
quished, ruled and plundered vast multi- 
tudes of men, women and children and 
made playthings of them for themselves 
and their kindred. In modem times 
classes predominate over each other, and 
the cunning exploit the less ingenious 
ones. And as various as were these con- 
flicts in the different stages oi man's social 
evolution, so also was the velocity of their 
character of procedure. At times few 
only fell the victims of savage brutality 
and passion; at other tunes vast multi- 
tudes succumbed to the harshness of 
battle; and on many occasions whole 
nations were exterminated on the altar of 
greed and ambition. Of course, there 
were at times cessations of hostilities; 
but these were only sham armistices — 
calms before the storm, at the culmina- 
tion of which the contending forces 
rushed again upon each other with greater 
force and destructiveness. And for ages 
these conflicts of man against man tore 
asunder human society. They not only 
subdued, demolished and destroyed indi- 
viduals, classes and nations, but brought 
their interests as well under the yoke of 
the victors of "right and might," igno- 
rance and superstition. And it was this i 
submei^ing of the interests of the indi* 
vidual, or group of individuals, by another 
individual or group of individuals, that 
caused the struggle for supremacy among 
them. To possess, to hold this posses- 
sion, and to strive for more was the over- 
ruling incentive at all times. It is the 
same to-day with the classes possessing 
wealth that others have produced. Hence 
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the struggle of classes^ and the misery, 
privation and degradation it brings about. 
"The history of all hitherto existing soci- 
ety is the history of class struggles."* 
Therefore, the class struggle of to-day is 
but another link in the long chain of war 
between the interests of the classes — ^the 
capitalist dass and the working class. 

The harsh methods therefore of late 
employed by the former against the latter 
are no longer surprising. Greed and 
selfishness were always the motive power 
of heartless men. And although so many 
years have elapsed since the primitive 
days of our race, precisely the same 
selfish spirit that followed it throughout 
the ages is permeating it to-day. All the 
suffering of the victims that f eU before us 
in this strife for the necessities of life; all 
the sacrifices of mankind's best sons and 
daughters on the altar of social progress, 
and all the teaching of the learned and 
wise, the manly and humane, were of no 
avail. And to-day, as of yore, humanity 
entangled and suffering in the web dF 
human spiders, is standing aghast before 
the impending social storm, helfdess to 
avoid or check its velocity. Evidently 
the same underiying causes are bound 
to-day, as in the past, to force the dash of 
arms of the contending forces, and the 
battle will have to be fought out once 
more, this time on a much larger scale 
and with more appalling ferocity. 

Already the vanguard of the approach- 
ing conflict is upon us. It expresses 
itsdf in the restless, feverish activities that 
to-day permeate aU dasses of constituted 
socie^. The rich in their luxurious 
mansions, as well as the poor in their 
pestilental hovels, seem to be in constant 
expectation that "something'' may hap- 
pen in the near future that will shatter 
the very foundation of our social system 
and its co-existing institutions. More- 
over, the very atmosphere seems to be 
filled with the menacing sounds of dis- 
content and the threatening upheaval of 
the oppressed masses. Already the sensi- 

*See Ccmmunid Manifesto— Kaai Marx and 
Frederick Engels. 



tive ear discerns the rumblings of the 
impending catadysm, and the rising 
temperature of unrest in the social body 
bodes a calamity to vested interests of no 
slight importance. And all who read the 
signs of the times are either terrified into 
insensibility or are swiftly arraying them- 
sdves on one side or the other and ear- 
nestly preparing for emergencies. 

Evidentiy conscious of the approaching 
dash, both contending forces are |»:epar- ■ 
ing for the fray all along the line of 
action.t 

Thus once again the forces of human 
society stand in the social arena contend- 
ing for the interests at issue. And how 
conscious they are of these interests of 
their respective dasses can readily b^ 
seen from the earnestness of the utterances 
from either side. 

"The rights and interests of the labor- 
ing man will be protected and cared for 
... by the Christian men to whom €rod 
in His infinite wisdom has given control 
ci the property interests of the country,'' 
cries George M. Baer, the apostle of the 
capitalist side. 

"To the worker bdong the'products of 
his toil, and he will take care ci it him- 
self," responds the dass-consdous wcN'k- 
ing dass. 

These are the slogans of both contending 
factions, and such is the situation in this 
struggle-infected arena of our social life. 

And what is to be done to amdiorate 
these chaotic conditions ? 

This question must be answered thus : 

These things cannot go on forever. A 
change must be made, a change at the 
very foundation of our social order — the 

f "There is no denying the fact that we muat look 
. forward to a gigantic controversy between labor and 
cu>ital."— IPnltiam H. Taft, Secretary of War. 

'The finandftl condition in America is attracting 
not only my attention, but that of the politicians ana 
finandal specialists of the whole world. It is only 
the bq;inning of a new period in social life, and I 
feel Bt& to predict that it is for the American people 
the signal for their revolution of labor against capi 
tal."— Count Witte, ex-Premier of Russia. 

"Iimmhesy . . . that before another half-decade 
blooa wiU flow in our streets, and the ni^t-rider*s 
tordi will lig^t the heavens with its appaUing 
glare.*' — Chancellor Day of Syracuse Univenity. 
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economic basis of society. And this 
change is imminent. All the forces of 
our social fabric are irresistibly working 
for it Things are certainly moving fast 
in that direction, and there is no escape. 
We are on the verge of a social uphearal, 
on the threshold of a radical change — 
the Social Revolution. How, then, shall 
it be accomplished — by force or by 
reason? 

True to the traditions of their kindred 
of all ages, the rulers of to-day are 
responding with cunning, force and 
treason. Organized labor is being merci- 
lessly persecuted by the judiciary, police 
and nulitary forces. Their leaders and 
officials are thrust behind prison bars and 
are black-listed forever. Injunctions are 
issued. Unorganized labor fares no bet- 
ter. The general public is being fright- 
ened by "anarchists*' and their (police- 
made) attacks on '*the safety of society." 
The reactionary press is muzzled beyond 
recognition, and they are trying to do the 
same with the organs of the progressive 
forces of the nation.'^ The police f <ttce is 
on the increase; the militia reorganized ;t 
the pay of soldiers is raised^ — evidently 
to induce the scum of the land to join tfa^ 
army. More warships are called for and 
built Armories are constructed and 
equipped with weapons and ammunition. 
And the *" trifle alliance" of capitalism's 
physical forces — policemen, militiamen 
and soldiers — is ordered to ^ shoot to 
kill,'' in case of "insubordination'' or 
resistance of the masses against its pre- 
dominating power. " Rule or ruin " where 
deceit fails seems to be the general order 
from "above." And after political trick- 
ery and judicial persecution fail to accom- 
plish the desired result, force is to be 
resorted to and capitalism must dominate 
at all hazards. 

These are capitalist tactics, and what 
are the results ? 

^Senator Pemose's attempt to perfect this scheme 
has faHed ao far, but I pix^besj thiat similar attempts 
will be made in the near future. 

tSee Dick MikHarv Law. 

^Seren million ddlars were appropriated by 
Congress for that purpose. 



Instead of subduing the aggressive 
spirit of the class-conscious proletariat, 
they simply make matters worse than 
ever. On the one hand the aggravation 
of the intdligent workers grows more 
intolerable as the days pass, and on the 
other, an epidemic <rf crime is sweeping 
like wild-fii« over the land. 

The so-called "legal " acts of the crim- 
inals at the top of the social ladder react 
upon the criminals of the lower steps 
thereof. Crime rampant at the top pro- 
duces crime bdow, and anarchy reigns 
supreme. The number ci l^al anarch- 
ists at the top of the social structure 
breeds plenty of ill^al ones beneath it. 
And the cry of "Catch thief!" that is 
sounded against the latter§ is but a feint 
to distract public attention from the real 
culprits. \ 

But as alarming as conditions are, still 
a ray of hope permeates the nation. It 
comes not from the top oi society's 
golden dome, but from the depths of the 
social abyss. It comes from that stratum 
of the social order known as the Working 
Class. 

These proletarian masses that were 
hitherto purposely divided into small, 
hdpless, submissive and, among them- 
selves, wrangling factions, are to-day 
banning to see from whence thrir hard- 
ship comes. They are no longer satis- 
fied with the Idgh-sounding, empty 
phrases of Carnegie, Belmont, Gompers 
and Company of Civic Federation fame. 
The "identity of interests of capital and 
labor" charms them no longer. Even 
such a conservative oi^nization as the 
American Federation of Labor sees the 
futility of it. Moreover, the workers are 
beginning to realize that fighting for ther 
rights on the economic field alone is but a 
fruitless task. The battle begun on the 
economic fidd must be extended to the 

JOn ^xril 10, 1908, this dispatch from Washing- 
tion was sent over tiie country: "Drastic action 
will be taken by Congress ... to suroress the 
anarchists in the United States"— on jfVesident 
Roosevelt's recommendation, of course, to "^>- 
pesse^ the peofde and turn their eyes in a different 

directuML 
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political field also, there to be fought to a 
finish. The political weapon dl the capi- 
talist class must be taken possession of by 
the working class in order to dislodge the 
former from the entrenchments of their 
economic position. 

The progressive workers of these United 
States, gathered under the Bed Banner of 
the brotherhood of man, refuse to be 
deceived or coerced any longer. They 
are a class-conscious body, knowing the 
interests of their class and also know- 
ing how to fight for them. They no 
longer believe in ** passive resistance"; 
Apolitical aggression" is their cry. And 
like their brother-workers of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Austria and all 
other capitalist-ridden countries, they are 
steadily forming into line, and, under the 
leadership of the Socialist party, will 
strike for the emancipation of their class 
from the yoke of capitalism. And to all 
the cunning maniimlations, to aU the 
treacherous and brutal persecutions of 
them and theirs by the forces of modem 
plutocracy, they answer thus : 

Just as economic evolution brought 
about industrial concentration, so will it 
inaugurate industrial cooperation; just 
as this economic evolution caused the 
appearance of classes in the human 
family, so will it cause the elimination of 
class distinction; and just as the anti- 
quated form of individual ownership of 
the means dl life caused, and is still caus- 
ing, the struggle between these classes, 
so will it result in the social own^- 
ship of the same, as well as in the 



dimination of all strife from among men. 

To assist this evolution and to achieve 
the results it implies, the proletariat of 
tlus country, will use the modern weapon 
of political warfare — the hallot; and if 
the ''mighty captains" of industry desire 
otherwise, then they will be forced to take 
up the gauntlet 

The class struggle is on — it must run its 
course. It will give us light — flight and 
reason, necessary for the reconstruction 
and elevation of human society. Chil- 
dren are not born without pain; still less 
social transformations. A new social 
order is being born into our national life 
and nothing can hinder its advance. For 
the economic forces of the land are be- 
hind it, reason is behind it, justice is be- 
hind it — and they are forcing it to the 
front 

In order to maintain their position and 
saf^uard the interests that benefit them 
only, the capitalist class relies on cun- 
ning, force and foul jday; whereas the 
workers in their stru^e for justice and 
equal rights f<Mr aU depend solely on 
economic evolution, reason and peaceable 
means. This mode dl warfare employed 
by the capitalist class will react upon 
them before another decade rdls by; 
whereas the tactics pursued by the 
wOTkers will most assuredly carry the day* 

Such are the attitudes of the contending 
forces in the doss struggle of to-day. 
What form they will assume in the future, 
**only the future can tell." 

Saul Beaumont. 

Cambridge^ Massachusetts. 
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PROGRESS OF THE GARDEN CITY MOVEMENT IN 

ENGLAND. 

Bt Robebt Brown. 



RECENT reports indicale that very 
satisfactory progress is being made 
in the formation of garden villages. The 
Garden City Association has an exhibit at 
the Franco-British Exhibition in London 
that is attracting a great deal of attention 
from people in England and also from 
Continental foreigners. 

At Rosyth on the Furth of Forth, not 
far from Edinburgh, the government b 
going to form a naval base. The Grarden 
City Association has prepared a [dan 
showing that the land at the disposal of 
the government is quite suitable for the 
purpose, and extensive enough to carry 
out the garden-city ideal of not more than 
ten workmen's dweUings to the acre. 
Much or all of the natural beauty of the 
Fife coast will be saved, and the workmen 
will live under far healthier conditions 
than in congested tenement dwdlings, a 
fact which statistics amply substantiate. 

At the Scottish National Exhibition 
now open at Edinbu^h a model of 
Letchworth (first Garden City) is shown. 
The Scottish branch of the Garden City 
Association is to erect at Bannockbum a 
range of model cottages. 

Sir Christopher Fumess, M. P., has 
acquired a large estate at Qrmesby for 
development on Garden City lines. Sir 
Christopher has taken much interest in 
housing matters and a capital of $12,000- 
000 will be required in this undertaking. 

A scheme for a Garden City suburb is 
being considered for Edinburgh and 
anotiber for Glasgow. 

One of the most advanced schemes of 
development on Garden City lines is that 
at Hampstead, North London. The 
annual meeting of the Hampstead Suburb 
Trust showed the development had pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate. Sir Robert 
Hunter, who secoinled the adoption of the 
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report, "warmly commended the under- 
taking. Mr. Bamett is one of the most 
active workers on the board of directors. 
Several of the best architects in England 
are engaged in the work of designing and 
carrying out buildings in this suburb. 

One of the very latest Garden City 
villages is situated at HuU, in Yorkshire. 
The capital of the company is $1,000,000 
and the dividends are limited to three 
per cent. The scheme has been the 
work principaUy of Sir James Reckitt 
who holds two-thirds of the capital. At 
the opening Sir James said the only object 
in view was the betterment of their 
neighbors and to enable them to derive 
advantages from having fresh air, a better 
house and better surroundings. He spoke 
of the responsibilities of wealth and urged 
people of wealth and influence to make 
proper use of their property. 

To a monthly magazine in En^nd 
the Countess of Warwick contributes 
•* A Talk About Garden Cities," in which 
she says : ^ I, therefore, believe that there 
is a great future before the Garden City. 
It is too early to look forward to the time 
when the sweltering masses of our over- 
crowded cities will be scattered in indus- 
trial communities on the land, which is 
now so rapidly going out of cultivation. 
But I am convinced that the Garden City 
is the first step forward to this great 
ideal; that it will be found to be the sol- 
vent for the great and increasing misery 
of the over-crowded cities. Every one 
who has the good or this country at heart, 
and who feels that the future of our 
Empire depends on providing conditions 
of employment for our peo|Je in which 
the mens sana in corpore &ano may be 
preserved, in which h^thy children may 
be brought up instead of stunted weak- 
lings of the slums, then every one. I sav, 
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ought to do what he can to advance the 
work of the project." 

Readers of the article on '' Cooperation 
in England " by Mr. Gray, in the March, 
1908, Arena would doubtless realize the 
strength and solidity of that movement. 
At the time Letchworth (First Garden 
City) was begun, it was looked upon as an 
experiment. The cooperative movement 
avoids experiments which are attended 
with any risk to its members. But the 
co5perators of Great Britain now realize 
that the first Garden City was no visionary 
dream but a sound commercial under- 
taking justified by results. An organiza- 
tion named The Cooperative Garden City 
Committee has recently been formed, 
having for its object the formation of an 
entirely cooperative Garden City and 
Codperative Garden Suburbs. 

The advantages of having a large capi- 
tal in founding a Garden City is apparent 
to all. A writer on this subject says: 



''The cooperative movement stands alone 
for its closely-knit and centralized organ- 
ization. It is a huge trust with all the 
marvelous mechanism of a trust, but 
without the souUessness of a trust. It 
has fuU and detailed knowledge of the 
industrial needs and capacities of its 
ramifications throughout the country, 
and this will make the work of organizing 
the manufacturing side of the Coopera- 
tive City a comparativdy simfde mattw.** 

When the cooperators of Great Britain 
collectively assimilate the garden-city 
idea, we may look for very notable devel- 
opments. 

It is well for the future of Britain that 
in the working out of many social reforms 
men and women of ''light and leading" 
are nobly and patriotically doing their 
share toward realizing the good time 
coming. 

Robert Brown. 

Boston^ Massachtuetti. 



AN AWAKENING. 



Bt Juua Scott Vrooman. 



SEVERAL years ago during a summer 
spent in Champel, Geneva's most 
attractive suburb, I got myself, or rather 
a family of gossipy robins got me, into the 
habit ct waking at five in the morning. 
This would have been a sad predicament 
in some places, but in Switzerland the 
law of compensation came to my rescue, 
and if I was cheated out of my sleep, I 
at least was given the opportunity to 
enjoy some memorable wall^ and to get 
the benefit of those famous Swiss sunrises 
which add their touch of morning glory 
to the lake and mountains around Geneva. 
The house where I lived at Champel 
was a quaint eighteenth-century villa that 
had been set down in a beautiful park by 
the Italian ancestors of my hostess some 
two hundred years ago. If I am not 



mistaken, it was the same year that the 
ancestors of the robins settled in the oak 
tree under my window. While I was 
only a bird of passage mysdf , I had been 
in Geneva long enough to absorb some 
of that spirit o( profound reverence for 
all members of all old families, which still 
clings like a faint aroma of her feudal past 
about this very democratic city. Prob- 
ably that is why I got up meekly when the 
robins woke me, and went out to see the 
sun rise, instead of evicting them from 
their ancestral nest as I might have been 
tempted to do in America. 

One morning I walked down to the 
Jardin des Anglais to watch the sun rise 
across the lake. The streets seemed very 
deserted until I came within sight of the 
steamer landing where a crowd had 
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gathered waiting for the early boat. As 
I stroUed towards them» thinldng to find 
some energetic compatriots propelled by 
Cook, I was surprised to discover instead, 
a company of poorly-dressed men and 
women standing on the pier, waving 
handkerchiefs and shouting messages to 
a lot of little boys and girls on the boat, 
who were waving and shouting in reply. 

There was about the scene something 
of the bustle and excitement of a Hoboken 
pier when a great ocean-liner is preparing 
to start. In answer to my query a little 
pale-faced woman nearby explained that 
this was the annual departure of poor 
children sent for a month's outing to the 
mountains and country by the Geneva 
branch of the Swiss Vacation Colonies. 
The decks were swarming with children, 
each child with his traveling outfit done 
up in a sack or a big handkerchief, feeling 
and looking as important as though he 
were embarking for a journey around the 
world. Everybody seemed to enter into 
the spirit dt the thing, and from dear old 
white-haired Monsieur Mittendorf who 
coUected the tickets as each little traveler 
arrived, and pinned on the magic blue or 
pink or yellow ribbon which checked him 
safely through to his destination — down 
to thMS big policeman who kept order, and 
the stokers who were peeping out of the 
port-hole windows — everybody was ex- 
cited and happy. To be sure there were 
the inevitable tears shed by a few of the 
children whose hearts failed them when 
the whistle blew, and the gang-plank was 
drawn on board, and I noticed more than 
one mother using her handkerchief, alter- 
nately to brush away tears and to wave 
encouragingly at some small figure which 
she seemed still able to distinguish after 
all the little figures were only one blur to 
me. But the tears that were shed that 
morning were the kind that flowed from 
the fountains of joy, as a woman ex- 
plained to a sailor who was good-naturedly 
chaffing her for laughing and crying in tl^ 
same breath. 

The crowd on the pier, of fathers and 
mothers who had snatched just time 



enough from their work to wave a fare- 
well to their little ones who were going 
off to play, interested me almost more 
than the ship's load of fortunate little 
unfortunates. 

As I stood there thinking how strange 
it was that those who do the world's hard- 
est work should be so often the very ones 
who never get a vacation, the little pale- 
faced woman at my side confided to me 
with a flush of excitement, that she, too, 
was to have an outing. Indeed it was on 
her account that her little girl had been 
accepted this year, so that the mother 
could be sent for a few month's rest to one 
of those convalescent homes which are to 
be found on the outskirts of nearly every 
Swiss city of any size, where for one franc 
a day, poor people dismissed from hos- 
pitals, but not yet fit for work, or those 
who have been dragged down by the 
year's burdens, are given a season of 
quiet country life and a chance to lay the 
foundation of new strength for the 
winter's tasks. 

One man I noticed in the crowd waving 
to a little pinched-looking boy on the boat 
The band of crape on his hat correspond- 
ing to a black band db the child's sleeve 
told the pitiful story, and gave one a hint 
of what it must mean to this little chap 
to be mothered for a few weeks at least 
by some warm-hearted peasant in the 
country. The man's face was drawn and 
haggard; he leaned heavily against the 
pier, waving his hand to the last, but the 
effort seemed to tire him, and after the 
boat was weU off and the crowd was gone, 
he stood there still leaning against the 
pier, gazing listlessly across the lake. 
Suddenly rousing himself he glanced at 
the tower clock, saw it was five minutes to 
seven, and, picking up a chest of tools 
at his feet, dragged himself wearily off 
in the direction of his work. 

I spoke to him as he was going. ''He 
will surely have a happy time in the 
country, your boy." He looked at me a 
moment dumbly, then as if more to him- 
self than to me said: ''Yes, happier than 
at the house; there is not much happiness 
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there now, surely. I do n't know what 
would have become of him alone all day; 
yes, the country b better than an alley 
when school is out and the mother is 
gone. It has been a good thought of some 
one to help me with the boy. It makes 
me feel — ^that God may be good, after 
all." He pulled his cap down over his 
eyes shamefacedly, as if he had said too 
much, and not giving me a chance to 
reply, wished me good day. As I 
watched him, a queer, envious wish came 
into my heart; I wished I had been the 
particular person who had given the 
money that had gone to buy that boy's 
outing, that had — if one may put it that 
way — ^helped to buy back titus man's 
faith in God. 

Later on in the day I dropped in at the 

office of Mr. S , the man who had 

first mentioned the Vacation Colonies to 
me, to ask a few questions about the work 

of the society. Mr. S has two 

hobbies— vacation colonies and golf, and 
he abounds in statistics as to both. He 
insists he can enjoy his own vacation on 
Scottish links with an easier conscience, 
if he has helped some one else to a 
summer's outing, and I believe it was 
about him that I heard some gossip to 
the efiFect that when he and his family 
take a pleasure trip, the exact amount 
they spend on theniselves is set aside to 
give some poor people a vacation. 
While the idea is original, it seems to 
work well all around, and when he told 
me that he was starting for Scotland the 
next week, I thought instinctively of the 
little pale-faced sewing-woman, and won- 
dered if her outing had any connection 
with his. 

He took my interest in the children as 
a matter of course, evidently thinking it 
the result of a talk he had had with me 
one afternoon two weeks before in the 
street-car going out to Champel. Nat- 
urally, he had no means of knowing that 
while seemingly listening to him that 
afternoon I had been thinking all the time 
of a Paris hat I had just bought at a great 
bargain and was wearing home in 



triumph. I myself recalled distinctly 
how on that occasion, the glass window 
half-way open, against which he leaned 
as he talked, had served me as a mirror, 
where I could catch occasional glimpses 
of how becoming the hat really was. 
** And such a bargain," I had kept repeat- 
ing to myself complacently as* he had 
talked of the childi^n — "a real Alphon- 
sine hat — ^forty dollars, reduced to twenty- 
one fifty, almost given away," as the 
milliner had assured me. I recalled, 

guiltily, how Monsieur S — had 

beamed on me as he got off the car that 
afternoon. "When people really are 
interested I can talk for hours about those 
children," he had said — ^**you must come 
into my office some day and let me tell 
you more." 

It had not occurred to me at the time 
that I would ever care to accept that 
invitation, but here I was now, more to 
my own surprise, evidently, than to his, 
asking for the promised information. 
He launched out on the subject with 
fresh enthusiasm, and this time you may 
be sure, I made a great effort to concen- 
trate on the statistics he was giving me — 
so many children sent, so many francs 
expended, so many days passed, so much 
average increase in weight per child, etc. 

But, strange to say, the vision of that 
same hat, again intruded itself between 
me and him as he talked, and as he, stim- 
ulated by my apparent interest, enlarged 
on the subject, giving me statistics of otiber 
cantons, and oUier years, I kept thinking 
about hats bought at different seasons 
and in other countries — hats that I 
remembered, with a shudder, had not 
been "bargains" — for which I had paid 
the full market price, for the name sewed 
on the inside and for that indescribable 
air, on the outside, which gives to the 
well-dressed woman what Emerson calls 
" that sense of inward peace which relig- 
ion is powerless to b^tow." But this, 
time, neither the thought of my clothes, 
nor my religion, brought me any peace. 
My religion seemed to be mocking me, 
and those hats fairly haunted me. They 
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piled themselves up, in my memory, one 
high above the other; such quantities 
there were — several every year — ^and they 
seemed to arrange themselves in the form 
of a monument — one huge monument for 
a lot of little graves — of children whose 
lives might have been saved with a part 
of the money which had gone for those 
hats! 

I got up suddenly, interrupting Mon- 
sieur S , for, from thinking of hats, 

I was getting started on dressmakers' 
bills, and I felt that I would go crazy if I 
began to calculate how many children 
■could have been sent to the country for 
the price of one Paris gown. He was 
just concluding: "It is hard to draw the 
line taut, and refuse little pinched chil- 
<iren, for lack of a small sum, for you see 
how far a littler money can be made to go 
in this work." 

"Yes," I answered slowly, as I fin- 
ished some tentative scribbling on the 



back of my check-book, "I see — one 
child for one month at one franc a day: 
thirty francs, or six dollars cash expendi- 
ture. One month of country air, one 
month of good, nourishing food, and a 
chance to get a head start on the high road 
to health again — ^besides," I thought to 
myself, remembering that father's words, 
"returns mental and spiritual that one 
cannot calculate. As you say, you can 
make a little money go a long way — ^I 
should like to see if a little money that 
was going as far as Paris, can 't be 
made to go a little farther still in your 
hands." 

As I was leaving, he handed me some 
leaflets, giving the statistics of all the 
Vacation Colonies in Switzerland for 
1904, and as I read, how, over forty-three 
hundred poor children had been given an 
outing that year by this one society, not 
counting the large numbers of children 
sent to the country by other societies, and 
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many taken for regular daily afternoon 
excursions through the summer months, 
I wondered how the statistics of one 
American city, say New York, for 
instance, with about the same population 
as all of Switzerland — ^would compare 
with these. Certainly the need of chil- 
dren in America, to be got out of reeking 
tenement-houf e districts is infinitely 
greater than that of Swiss children who: e 
condition cannot begin to be compared in 
misery and in poverty, with theirs. I 
recalled an article which had failed to 
make much of an impression on me at the 
time, in which Jacob Riis made a plea 
for the four or five thousand children in 
New York tenements alone " crippled and 
maimed by that terrible scourge of ill- 
nourished childhood — ^bone tuberculosis, 
of whom, only one in a hundred " is given 
a chance to prove how God's fresh air can 
work its work of healing. 

I thought of the sixty thousand such 



children he mentioned, scattered over the 
United States, criminally neglected; most 
of whom are left to die, or to grow up 
stunted and deformed, as well as to 
spread broadcast the contagion of their 
malady. I thought of the thousands upon 
thousands of other children in New York 
city, weak and ill-fed — but not yet dis- 
eased, stifling in the back-tenement dis- 
tricfc:, with never a breath of pure, fresh 
air, nor a glimpse of the sea so close that 
it laps the very shores of the great island 
city. I thought of the mkery of the fac- 
tory children in different psLits of merica,. 
unprotected by the state, driven by the 
grim taskmaster. Poverty, to drag out a 
life that is worse then death. I seemed 
suddenly to hear a chorus of there chil- 
dren's voices calling from across the 
ocean, to see myriads of little hands 
stretched vainly out for help, and my face 
flushed with righteous indignation, to- 
think that America should fall so far 
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short of little Switzerland, in caring for 
its future citizens and rulers. 

Was there, indeed, no way out of their 
misery, I asked myself — ^was no response 
being made to their cry? I recalled 
vaguely that great movements were going 
forward for the protection of children, 
and for their rescue from vicious sur- 
roundings. But suddenly it occurred to 
me to stop generalizing on so vast a scale, 
and to bring the subject nearer home; 
to lay less emphasis on the failure of 
Americans in general, and more on the 
failure of one young American in par- 
ticular, whom I at least, without injustice, 
might call to account. What interest or 
part had I taken in helping on this work, 
I asked myself; when had I ever lifted so 
ihuch as my little jeweled finger to save 
one of the least of these little ones ? 
"Was it possible, for instance, that my 
own indifference could in any slightest 
degree be held accoXintable for the blight- 



ing of one small life? And was my 
indifference the result of carelessness or 
ignorance, or was it just a fiat refusal to 
admit that I was in any sense a keeper 
of these children — ^a refusal to take any 
part in their affairs, even though it wercJ 
an affair of life or death to them ? ^^^ 

Gradually vague questions began to 
shape themselves in my mind, questions 
which, a few months before, I would have 
dismissed with disdain, as too imprac- 
tical to be worth considering — questions, 
for instance, as to whether the unneces- 
sarily expensive clothes on my back, and 
other personal luxuries I indulged in, 
could have any possible connection with 
the state of my soul. 

"Was there," I asked myself, "in all 
the mass of suffering and injustice about 
me, at least some infinitesimal part that 
might be wiped out — if I were really 
awake, soul as well as body ? And was 
it at all possible to be awake spiritually 
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and yet have my eyes shut to these 
things?" I had a feeling that the 
answers to such questions might upset all 
my comfortable theories as to my own 
personal exemption from responsibility 
for the misery, which, paradoxical as it 
may seem, I had up to this time regarded 
as, somehow, a part of the divine order of 
things. But slowly it began to dawn on 
me that to questions such as these my 
w^hole life could be my only answer. 

The thought of my poor, neglected 
little compatriots, had made me half 
regret for a moment, that check for the 
Swiss children. But, after all, I con- 
cluded, was it not they who had really 
waked me more truly than the robins at 
the dawn of this new day ? And could one 
who had slumbered in selfish ease so long, 
count any price too great for this Awaken- 
ing to life of that divine germ we call the 
Soul, through which God's love pours in 
to strengthen us, only in proportion as 



our love pours out to strengthen others ? 

I had gone out to see a sunrise — and a 
light that was older than the sunlight had 
begun to shine for me. I had "gained 
an abyss where a dewdrop was asked." 

I forgot to say that the sun did rise that 
morning, as usual, only I was too busy 
thinking about the children, and the hats, 
and the statistics, to pay much attention 
to it. You see the sun gets up every 
morning, everywhere, only it is not every 
day, nor everywhere, that little poor chil- 
dren are bundled out of tenements and 
alleys into God's country. " Would n't it 
be good," I thought, " if all the little poor 
children could be as sure of their outing as 
that the sun would rise ? " And would n't 
it be better still if, some day — ^a day whose 
coming I might hasten, the sun would rise 
on a world where there were no little poor 
children at all ? 

Julia Scott Veooman. 

Cotuitf MassachiiseUs. 
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The Late Professor Otto Pfleiderer. 

IN THE death of Professor Pfleiderer the 
religious world suffers an irreparable loss. 
He was a master thinker who, possessing all 
the Grerman scholar's untiring industry and 
passion for truth, did as much as, and perhaps 
more for the cause of sound religious criticism, 
than any religious thinker of our time. Two 
of his distinctly great works. Christian Origins 
and Religion and Historic FaiihSy have been 
reviewed at length in earlier issues of The 
Arena. A third volume, entitled The Devel- 
opment of Christianity, is, we understand, now 
in press and will prove one of the most import- 
ant religious publications of the autumn on 
this side of the Atlantic. 



Two Notable Ethical Plays. 

WHILE the stage will doubtless long be 
largely given over to trashy productions 
and spectaciUar extravaganzas that can make 
no pretensions to worth either from a literary, 
dramatic or ethical view-point, it is highly 
encouraging to note the number of plays of 
real merit that have recently scored unmistak- 
able successes. 

From the moral point of view, the two most 
notable recent dramatic productions are The 
Servant in the House and The Devil, In one 
play the dominant spirit in the home is that of 
the Christ; in the other, it is the devil. Each 
drama carries a strong moral. The Arena 
will shortly present illustrated critical papers 
on each of these reigning dramatic successes. 



Ernest 0. Moses. 

ERNEST C. MOSES, who in this issue of 
The AreJia contributes an interesting 
and suggestive paper on "The Religion of 
Benjamin Franklin," besides being a well- 
known Chicago business man, has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the magazine and periodi- 
cal press, writing important articles for such 
publications as The World To-Day, The 
Engineering Review, House and Garden, The 
Christian Science Journal, and The Syracuse 
Journal, He at the present time occupies 
the position of First Reader in the Seventh 
Church of Christ, Scientist, of Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 
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Social Psychology, By Professor Edward A. 
Ross. Cloth. Pp. 372. Price, $1.50 net'. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

WITH the exception of the immensely 
important work accomplished "by 
Gabriel Tarde, this volume is, we believe, the 
only extensive and authoritative work dealing 
with social psychology that has yet appeared; 
yet the subject b one of the most important 
questions before civilization to-day, and no- 
where is it more important than in the United 
States, where during recent years there has 
been a steady increase in the tendency to 
national hysteria, manifested not only in the 
amazing exhibitions of the mob spirit from 
time to time in different sections of the country, 
but also in the unreasoning and intemperate 
sway of public opinion from time to time when 
the press has fanned to flame the passions of 
the people. 

Professor Ross frankly states that his work 
doubtless contains many errors, as would 
necessarily be the case in a pioneer volume 
dealing with a subject as complex in character 
and obscure in some of its phases as is social 
psychology. And while it is probable there 
may be some false conclusions, the work as a 
whole displays wide reading, exhaustive re- 
search and close reasoning from the facts 
involved. The author quotes extensively 
from a number of leading writers, philosc^herft 
and specialists, but the quotations are so happy 
and apt that they fit in as part of the closely- 
reasoned arguments. 

In the history of civilization there never has 
been a period when it was so necessary for th^ 
thought-moulders to appreciate the importance 
of looking to the well-springs of public (pinion 
and guiding the thought of the masses in sucli 
a way that reason based on a recognition of 
fundamental moral verities, rather than pas- 
sion based on emotionalism and fed by preju- 
dice, shall rule. In earlier times, as our 
author aptly observes, news traveled slowly. 
One center might be profoundly influenced 
and agitated on a certain day, and twenty-fout 
hours later the news had reached and influ- 
enced other centers; but by that time public 
excitement in the first center had begun to 

subside and rational ideas had beinin to assert 
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themselves where at first only passion and 
prejudice swayed the public mind. To-day, 
however, a whole nation may be stirred by the 
press within a few hours. 

The volume from first to last is rich in facts 
of which no student of political, social and 
economic conditions can afford to be ignorant. 
The author belongs to a coterie of conscience- 
guided educators whose splendid reasoning 
powers are being faithfully devoted to the 
advancement of a higher civilization. This 
is a work we can heartily recommend to our 
readers. ____^_ 

Counsels by the Way, By Henry Van Dyke. 
Cloth. Pp. 160. Price, $1.00 net. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Company. 

This volume is divided into three parts: 
"Ships and Havens," "The Poetry of the 
Psalms," and "Joy and Power." The first 
division is written in Dr. Van Dyke's happiest 
style and is one of the noblest ethical essays to 
be found in American literature. It deals 
with life in a manner that cannot fail to make 
every reader the better for its perusal. This 
division b sub-divided into five parts, entitled 
"Pilgrims of the Sea." "Whither Bound?" 
"The Haven of Work," "The Haven of Char- 
acter," and "The Last Port." 

Part Second deals with "The Poetry of the 
Psalms." It is excellent on the whole, yet the 
author hardly meets pur expectations at times. 
There are so many rare poetic gems in the 
Psalms that one wishes a master essayist like 
Dr. Van Dyke might have given more of them 
setting in hb golden words. 

The third part is more didactic in character. 
It ■" embraces three discussions: "Joy and 
Power," "The Battle of Life," and "The 
Good Old Way," They read very much as 
though they might have been discourses 
delivered before some religious gathering; and 
for persons who hold to the old religious views 
in regard to the dogma of the Atonement and 
similar concepts, this division will doubtless 
have a special charm; but for more liberal 
thinkers it is far less interesting than the two 
preceding sections. 

The work as a whole, however, is one of the 
finest volumes of ethical, literary and religious 
essays of the year. 



The Common Sense of the Milk Question. By 
John Spargo. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 350. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 



The author of The Bitter Cry of the Chil- 
dren continues the warfare in the interest of' 
the little ones in this new volume dedicated to 
Mr. Nathan Straus, a pioneer in the great 
work of saving infants from needless slaughter. 
The book is in substance a plea for pure milk 
for the childrens' sake. The conditions under 
which impure milk is produced and marketed 
are graphically described. The deadly effect 
of bacteriaized milk on infants is told with 
infinite pathos. Then various remedies are 
given. On the whole the author is an (^timist. 
He says: 

" Never in the hbtory of the world probably — 
certainly not in modern times — ^was so much 
intelligent and earnest effort devoted to the 
welfare of children as to-day. In all civilizdd 
countries the physical, mental and moral well- 
being of the children occupies a large and 
increasing share of the attention of thinkers 
and statesmen. There are still many little 
ones who needlessly suffer because of the igno- 
rance and greed of parents and guardians, or 
because of distressing social negligence and 
ignorance; the bitter cry of wronged and 
despoiled childhood still rises in painful vol- 
ume to rebuke us and lacerate our hearts. I 
would not minimize that cry of rebuking 
anguish, nor seek to hide from the vision of 
men one single trace of the agony of suffering 
childhood which torments us and goads us to 
do justice to the helpless victims. Heaven 
knows that amid the din and strife of our busy 
world the cry of the children is none too loud, 
that it is even now sometimes unheard so that 
we pass unheeding 

*"The black sides of the pit, the quenchless fire.' 

Still, with my eyes upon the pit, I am conscious 
of the bright, kindly sun above, and know that 
the world is a better place for children than 
ever before in its history. Never before wctc 
the arms of society spread for their protection 
around the chiJidren as now." 

John Spargo is doing a very noble work. 
His name will be remembered as one of the 
great philanthropists of his age. While he 
believes that Socialism is the ultimate remedy 
for social iUs, yet he is thoroughly practical. 
We must begin where we are and do the utmost 
that can be done now. There is no more 
important economic question to-day than that 
of producing and distributing pure milk. It 
affects health, intellect and morals. The sdec- 
tion of cows, how to stable and feed them, the 

cleansimr of milk-cans, the transportation and 
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distribution of the milk supply, become great 
moral questions. 

Every farmer should peruse this book. 
Every mother and nurse should be acquainted 
with its contents. It is of more vital import- 
ance than it is possible to express in this brief 
review. Robert E. Bisbee. 



Wanted— A Theology. By Rev. Samuel T. 
Carter. Cloth. Pp. 144. Price, 75 cents 
net. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 

It has afforded us much pleasure during 
the past year to call the attention of our readers 
to a number of very vital new religious works 
in which a nobler and more civilized concept 
of religion has been presented in lieu of the old 
dogmatic controversies that darkened the 
theological world for so many weary genera- 
tions. The stem and angry Judge of Calvin 
and Jonathan Edwards is slowly but surely 
giving place to the concept of God as a loving 
Father, and in the light of modern research 
carried forward by such ripe scholars as Otto 
Pfleiderer and other leading higher critics, we 
are coming to have a nobler and more rational 
conception of religion and of Deity than was 
possible in the old days, after the rise of 
scholastic theology and the paganization and 
corruption of the Primitive Church. 

The present volume by the Rev. Samuel 
Carter is the earnest plea of a Presbyterian 
divine for a broader and truer conception of 
God than the creed-worshipers of the old 
church are willing to accord the Supreme 
Being. It is a vital work that merits the 
widest possible circulation among orthodox 
Christians who yearn for something more than 
the husks of scholastic or creedal theology. 
The principal chapters concern "God," 
"Christ," "Man," "Future Punishment," 
and "The Church." In the opening chapter 
Mr. Carter shows that the pulpit has lost its 
old-time hold on the people. "All over- 
mastering power has gone from it and never 
will come back till the preachers have found 
the true theology, based on the love of Grod 
and the brotherhood of man." Having shown 
how the old theology has slandered Deity, the 
author turns to a consideration of Jesus Christ: 

"Having darkened for us the beautiful face 
of God, the old theology went on to confuse 
and disturb our knowledge of and delight in 
Jesus Christ, His Son. 



WILLIAM SALISBURX, 
Author of **The Career of a Journaliat." 

" One of the chief marks of the greatness and 
goodness of the Lord Jesus is that men love 
him so much in spite of all that the scholastics 
have said and done about him. And some of 
the worst of this saying and doing has been in 
the Councils themselves. Dean Milman in 
his Church History says, *A general Council 
was a field of battle. Men met with all the 
excitement, the estrangement, the jealousy, the 
antipathy engendered by fierce conflict. 
Each bishop was committed to his own opinion 
and was exasj>erated by opposition. They 
tried to triumph over their adversaries rather 
than dispassionately seek the truth.* Gregory 
Nazianzen, a church father of high name and 
sanctity, writes: *I have never known an 
assembly of bishops to terminate well. They 
strive only for power, they behave like angry 
lions to the small and like fawning spaniels to 
the great. It would seem as though a herald 
had convoked to the Council all the gluttons, 
villains, liars and false swearers of the Empire. 
I will never more sit in these assemblies of 
cranes and geese.' 

"And I quite faU |%,^d¥^®l6gfot 
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should be raised about ikm matstor of ihe rda- 
tion between God the Faliier «md His Son. 
Every one agrees that the one great idea of 
Sonship is oneness of nature. A son is of the 
same nature as his father. And man being a 
son of God, as is well understood, the supreme 
Man must be the supreme Son of God. But 
when the theologians said that the Son was 
equal in power and glory with the Father, 
they simply gave the lie to the Son himself 
who said, and all his life confirmed it, *My 
Father is greater than I.'" 

In his chapter on "Future Punishment" 
Mr. Carter gives a vivid glimpse of the hideous 
and essentially fiendish doctrine that used to 
be proclaimed to the people by Jonathan 
Edwards and other leaders of the old Cal- 
vinist theology. It is well to call to mind 
some of the awful nightmares that haunted the 
minds of the elect leaders and that darkened 
the brains of tens of thousands of people. The 
following extracts will give the reader a glimpse 
of the kind of "glad tidings" Jonathan 
Edwards doled out: 

"Here are some of the expressions of Jona- 
than Edwards on the subject of hell: *He will 
trample them beneath his feet with inex- 
pressible fierceness. He will crush their blood 
out and make it fly, so that it will sprinkle his 
garments and stain all his raiment*; *You 
cannot stand before an infuriated tiger even — 
what, then, will you do when God rushes 
against you in all His wrath?' What a 
beautiful conception of Grod this is! He says, 
'In some heathen countries the manner of dis- 
posing of dead bodies is to dig a pit and put 
in it a great quantity of fuel, to put the dead 
bodies on the pile and set it on fire. This is 
some image of the burning of dead souls in 
hell.* He says again: *The whole world will 
probably be converted into a great lake or 
liquid globe of fire, a vast ocean of fire in 
which the wicked shall be overwhelmed, in 
which the wicked shall be tossed to and fro, 
having no rest day or night, billows of fire con- 
tinually rolling over their heads. They shall 
forever be full of quick sense; their heads, 
their eyes, their tongues, their hands, their feet, 
their loins, and their vitals shall forever be full 
of glowing, melting fire, and also they shall be 
eternally full of the most lively sense to feel the 
torment.' This is bad enough, but there is 
one touch that caps the dimax: *The sight of 
hell-torments will exalt the happiness of the 
saints forever, it will really make their happi- 
ness the greater, as it will make them sensible 



of their own b«^)ine^, it will give them a 
ntore Uvdy rditk of d — c^ it will make them 
sensible how happy Hiey are.' The hdl i» 
pretty bad, but the heaven ^eems to me to be 
worse.'* 

Over against this picture we have the ra- 
tional and sane view as expressed by one of 
England's great thinkers, Lecky: 

"That an all-righteous and all-merciful 
Creator in the full exercise of these attributes 
deliberately calls into existence beings whom 
He has from eternity destined to endless^ 
unmitigated torment is a proposition at once 
so extravegantly absurd and so ineffably 
atrocious that its adoption might lead men to 
doubt the universality of moral perceptions. 
Such teaching is, in fact, demonism and in its 
extreme form. It attributes to the Creator 
acts of injustice and barbarity which it would 
be impossible for the imagination to surpass — 
acts before which the most monstrous excesses 
of human cruelty dwindle into insignificance — 
acts which are in fact worse than any theo- 
logians have attributed to the devil. As is 
customary when they enunciate a prc^)osition 
which is palpably self-contradictory, they call 
it a mystery and an occasion for faith." 

The closing chapter of the work is richly 
worth the reading. It is a fine, optimistic and 
wholesome essay entitled "Rejoice and be 
Exceeding Glad." Here are a few extracts 
that show how broad, sane and nobly good are 
the views of the author: 

"Happiness wants cultivation; there is a 
habit of being happy and a habit of being mis- 
erable, and we want to cultivate the firat I 
would bring this indictment against religious 
people, that there has been far too much culti- 
vation of misery. I knew one very pious 
woman who would never have her piano 
opened on Sunday. I would rather throw the 
Hd of the piano back against the wall on Sun- 
day. This woman also did not light her hall 
gas-jet on Sunday. I should light two for one 
on that day. 

"The whole subject of popular amusement 
comes in here and merits the most careful con- 
sideration. Take the drama, for instance- 
The drama is one of the most beautiful rests 
and refreshments of man that have ever been 
provided. It has always been one of the chief 
instructors of the world, but it has suffered 
greatly from the modern opposition of good 
people. We have been quite indiscriminate 
in our condemnation of the theater. What 

would be thought of him who would condemn 
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all; books becau^ so many books 
are bad? Bad books have done 
more harm than bad dramas, be- 
cause there are so many more of 
them and they are so much more 
used. But we never think of attack- 
ing books. We cultivate in ovr 
young people the habit of reading. 
There are noble plays that stir 
every high emotion of the soul. Mr. 
Booth tried in New York a high-class 
theater, but it failed because the 
good people who had been crying 
out against the bad theater never 
went near his good theater. Let us 
understand that we can never crush 
out from the human heart the love 
of the drama; it is instinctive and in- 
eradicable. It cannot be destroyed, 
because it ought not to be destroyed. 
It is one of God's great teachers of 
the race. 

**Good people must take special 
pains to give no valid ground for 
the complaint of the poet William 
Blake: 

***I went to the garden of love, 

And I saw what I never had seen; 
A chapel was built in the midst. 
Where I used t<o play on the green. 

'"And the ^te of this chapel was shut. 
And "Thou shalt not^ writ over the 
door; 
So I turned to the garden of love. 
That so many sweet flowers bore; 

'''And I saw it was filled with graves. 

And tombstones where flowers should be; 
And priests in black gowns were walking their 
rounds 
And binding with briers myjoys and desires.' 

''There is a gentleman who has given much 
time and labor to helping the poorer classes. 
He gathers them by the thousands in great 
halls for mutual improvement, and the thou- 
sands never fail to come at his call. I heard 
him close an address upon the subject of his 
work, with a vision which he had often 
imagined. It was of a magnificent building 
fitted up with everything that could be desired 
for innocent and helpful amusement — music, 
pictures, lectures, games, athletics, all of the 
very best quality, and thronged by the labor- 
ing millions. He spoke of the great and val- 
uable work that Mr. Carnegie has done for 
the supply of hbraries and reading, but he 
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remarked that he thought a building of this^ 
sort was more needed by the laboring people 
than even libraries. For they were very tired" 
after the work of the day; rest and refresh- 
ment were what they called for, and, alas, they 
often found them only in dissipation or perhaps^ 
vice. If such buildings, of a really fine char- 
acter, could be scattered over the city, they 
would do incalculable good, and make a vast 
inroad upon vice and crime. * Thou shalt not *" 
has had too large a place in our methods; 
'Come and welcome* would accomplish* 
wonders. Perhaps Mr. Carnegie himself may 
be drawn to such a work as this. I went to the- 
People's Palace in London, and found in it an 
organ recital, a loan picture-gallery with some 
of the chief works of art in England, pictures 
known round the world, a public concert, 
bowling-alleys and billiard-tables, all for one- 
English penny, and the|>lace fille4,withjg)^e. 
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This seems the very spirit of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and bis parable of the good Samaritan. 
When the world is made good, it will be found 
that despised amusement has done a full share 
of the work." 

This is a work we take pleasure in recom- 
mending to our readers. 



Four Aspects of Civic Duty, By Hon. William 
H.Taft. Cloth. Pp.112. Price, $1.00 net. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

This volume contains four addresses deliv- 
ered by Mr. Taft at Yale College in 1906 on 
"The Responsibilities of Citizenship." They 
deal with the duties of citizenship viewed from 
Ihe standpoint of a recent graduate of a uni- 
versity, of a judge on the bench, of a colonial 
administrator, and of a national executive. 

They are like many of the pleasant-sounding 
utterances of the late ex-President Cleveland, 
rich in ghttering generalities and platitudes 
that no one for a moment questions, but into 
-which, however, is injected from time to time 
the virus of reaction and the vicious political 
opportunism of which Mr. Taft is one of the 
most conspicuous living exponents. 



The author of this work belongs to the Ham- 
iltonian school of politics. He is a reactionary 
whose sympathies are with the great privileged 
classes which have come in recent years, 
through their union with political machines, 
to dominate the government to such a sinister 
d^ree while entrenching more and more 
securely in power a feudalism of privileged 
wealth whose ethics have been clearly shown 
in recent official investigations to be nearer 
akin to those of the brigand and the pirate than 
to the morality of Christian ethics. Further- 
more, Mr. Taft is a man who holds the Euro- 
pean imperialistic ideals in regard to coloniza* 
tion, rather than the ideals enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence and of a demo- 
cratic government; and though few men can 
say more pleasing things, can prophesy more 
smoothly, can throw dust more cleverly 
in the popular eyes by the adroit use of words, 
or become all things to all men with such ease 
and facility as Mr. Taft, his actions in crucial 
periods, his associations and his well-known 
private sentiments, as well as his public senti- 
ments on certain occasions, are such as to have 
rendered him altogether satisfactory to the 
great law-defying, people-plundering corpora- 
tions, high financiers and trust magnates of 
the nation. His great discovery that he could 
read into the Interstate Commerce Law a 
meaning not hitherto suspected to be found in 
that measure, that would enable him to issue 
an injunction in the interests of the railways 
and against organized labor, has naturally 
enough endeared him to all the enemies c^ 
organized labor far and near. These enemies 
are quite satisfied for Mr. Taft to prophesy 
smooth things and make generous promises to 
labor at the present time. They know that by 
a man's deeds he is to be judged, and they have 
no fear but what the man who stood so firmly 
in the interests of the railroad corporations and 
against toil when a judge, will prove thor- 
oughly amenable to their wishes if he should 
become President, especially since his election 
would be dependent upon the gigantic corrup- 
tion fund contributed by the Wall-street gam- 
blers and the trust and corporation chiefs. 

Furthermore, Mr. Taft's pilgrimage to 
Oklahoma for the express purpose of trying to 
induce the people of that commonwealth to 
reject self-government and defeat the constitu- 
tion that provided for the Initiative and 
Referendum, showed how perfectly, when it 
came to a vital battle between free government 
and corrupt political bosses and predatory 
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wealth, Mr. Taf t would align himself with the 
bosses and the corporations and against the 
people and vital practical measures to pre- 
serve genuinely popular government. 
1^ . These and other things explain the reason 
why the most notorious political boss in 
America, Cox of Ohio, and the great political 
boss of Massachusetts, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
with corporation handy-men like Samuel 
Powers of Massachusetts and numerous other 
of the bosses and handy-men of predatory 
wealth were among the most enthusiastic 
advocates of Secretary Taft at the Republican 
National Convention. 

Mr. Taft is also a strong im- 
perialist and reflects the reaction- 
ary and unrepublican sentiments 
of the party of militarism and 
imperialism in this respect. 

The present volume will not 
add much that is valuable to the 
knowledge of any one of fair 
intelligence, nor will it prove 
thought-stimulating to persons 
accustomed to think for them- 
selves and not parrot words and 
phrases put into their mouths 
by others. _ 

What the White Race May Learn 
from the Indian, By George 
Wharton James. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 270. Price, $1.50. 
Chicago: Forbes & Company. 

Few modern essayists possess in so large a 
degree as does Mr. James the rare power of 
investing subjects that in ordinary hands 
would be dry and prosaic, with the charm of 
romance. Only the poet, the man of imagina- 
tion, the artist — he who sees and feels the soul 
of things, can make the ordinary reader see in 
the desert a wonder-world of charm, interest 
and beauty. Many writers have treated of the 
Indian in a more or less interesting manner, 
yet we know of no modern essayist who 
approaches Mr. James in appealing at once to 
the artist, the utilitarian and the humanitarian. 
His volume on The Indians of the Painted 
Desert was one of the most fascinating works 
of recent years, while the present work dis- 
plays the esthetic, intellectual and philosophic 
vision of the artist, the humanitarian and the 
statesman. In it the author shows how hard 
and un-Christian in many instances has been 
the treatment accorded the Indian by the white 
tace and how much, how very much, of value 
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the philosophical student may learn from .this 
remnant of a once mighty race. 

The volume contains twenty-eight chapters, 
profusely illustrated, in which, after discus- 
sing the white race and its treatment of the 
Indian and our race and its civilization, the 
Indian is studied at first hand as he appears 
in his out-of-door life; as walker, rider and 
climber; in relation to physical labor, educa- 
tion, the sex question, moral traits and char- 
acteristics; hiis diet, his hospitality, mental 
poise, self-restraint, art work, religious wor- 
ship, and his ideas in regard to immortality. 
Like all of this author's writings which 
relate to our land and its people, 
this work is as helpfully sugges- 
tive as it is engaging in style. 

Critical Miscellanies, By John 
Morley. Cloth. Pp. 340. 
Price. $1.50 net. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

This volume contains seven 
important essays from the al- 
ways able pen of John Morley. 
In it we have critical essays 
dealing with "Machiavelli," 
"Guicciardini," "A New Cal- 
endar of Great Men," "John 
Stuart Mill: An Anniversary," 
"Lecky on Democracy," "A 
Historical Romance," and "De- 
mocracy and Reaction." 

Few essayists of to-day possess at once so 
engaging a style as Mr. Morley and so broad an 
intellectual grasp of men and measures which 
have left or are leaving a permanent impress 
on the economic and political life of the world. 
One may not agree with this statesman-author 
at all times, but no one can read his writings 
without profiting from them. They are rich 
in vital facts luminously stated, and possess 
the thought-stimulating power that is char- 
acteristic of the work of men of genius and 
imagination. These essays are, it seems to 
us, peculiarly valuable for thoughtful students 
of economic advance. Especially does the 
essay reviewing Mr. L. T. Hobhouse's "Dem- 
ocracy and Reaction" and the one on W. E. 
H. Lecky's "Democracy and Liberty," which 
is extensively noticed under the title of " Lecky 
and Democracy," call for careful perusal. 
The two books reviewed in so masterly a 
manner in these essays were works that ap- 
pealed to the thinking public because they 
came from strong a^.^.^^y ^^g^^fc 
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Lecky's reactionary views and Mr. Hob- 
house's clear presentation of great and funda- 
mental principles of government were entitled 
to the notice they here receive. In his discus- 
sion of Lecky's criticism of democracy Mr. 
Morley has made an especially important 
addition to the literature of liberalism. 

The volume is a work of real value to serious 
persons and merits a place in all well-ordered 
libraries. 

Linguistic Development and Education. By 
M. V. O'Shea. Cloth. Pp. 846. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

The writer of this volume secured his 
material by carefully observing children from 
the beginning of expressive activity until they 
acquired a mastery of their mother tongue in 
its vocal and auditory forms. In this way he 
endeavored to determine what psychological 
principles are illustrated in this development. 

With infinite patience the growth of child 
language is noted. The parts of speech in 
early linguisitc activity, iniSection, agreement 
land word order, development of meaning for 
verbal symbols, development of efficiency in 
oral expression and in written composition 
and the acquisition of a foreign tongue, all 
come in for careful attention. 

The volume occupies a field of its own and 
is of value to those interested in child-study. 
It has also some worth as suggesting the prob- 
able origin of language and as farther suggest- 
ing proper methods of education. 

Robert £. Bisbee. 



The Philosophy of Common Sense. By Fred- 
eric Harrison. Cloth. Pp. 418. Price, 
$1.75 net. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Of himself and philosophers in general, 
the author says: 

"I claim to have mastered the cryptic, but 
perhaps indispensable, language in which 
these subtle theories have to be cast. I claim 
to have understood these philosophers; I am 
not blind to their marvelous ingenuity, their 
herioic patience, their noble detachment from 
grosser claims. And knowing as I do the 
impulse in us to face these primordial prob- 
lems « having given years of life to get to the 
bottom of these interminable answers to the 
eternal riddles, acknowledging, as I must, the 
invaluable service to mankind both of the 
problems and of the answers, I affirm that the 



mass of what is called Metaphysics is the frmtr 
less search after insoluble puzzles: a search 
which it is wise to understand as an intellec- 
tual gymnastic, but whereon nothing prac- 
tical, real, or true can be built." 

And of the so-called science of Metaphysics, 
Mr. Harrison with as much truth as humor 
remarks that **It resembles an elabcH^te geog^ 
raphy of an imaginary and invisible planet, 
described in an artificial language which no 
one but the geographer himself can apply* 
The result of these Nibelungen combats, 
wherein hero slays hero in some legendary 
world, is too often the dying sigh of H^el— 
that he had but one disciple who understood 
him — and he misunderstood him.'* 

Had the author effectively applied some of 
his own sarcasm to himself, he would have a 
volume of 50 instead of more than 400 pages. 
The book is the echo of long-drawn-out con- 
troversies over worthless issues. The religion 
of Positivism is obscured rather than clarified 
by it. 

The fact is there b no religion worth any- 
thing the essence of which cannot be stated, 
be made plain and duly emphasized in a few 
thousand words. The great hindrance of 
Christianity has been the millions of wordy 
volumes written in its praise and defense. 
When we get authors learned enough to 
simplify and condense, Christianity will begin 
to advance with a rapidity to astonish the 
world. When prc^rly understood it will 
be found that Positivism is but a phase of the 
greater religion of Jesus. That it has no more 
open adherents is due to three things: the 
obscurity with which it has been stated; the 
fact that it is included in Christianity; and 
the fact that it is practiced unconsciously. 
In reality it has more adherents than all other 
religions put together. 

Robert £. Bisbee. 



Emancipation: An Introduction to the System- 
of Progressive Government. . By Norbert 
Lafayette-Savay. Cloth. Pp. 162. New 
York: The Knickerbocker Press. 
"I feel myself entrusted," says the author, 
"with a special message to the world, inas- 
much as I believe I have discovered the long- 
sought method leading to the solution of the 
social, political and economic problems of our 
day, and the sub-stratum upon which a great 
future can be safely and speedily built." 
Such a statement cannot fail to challenge 

attention, but as others have made similar 
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statements the first thought is, Can this new 
prophet make good ? 

The book is certainly an unusual one, lofty 
in conception, clear in statement, strong in 
aigument. It ought to be practiced. 

"Purpose," says the author, "is absolutely 
necessary to the stability of the state. It must 
be all-comprehensive, uniform, supreme and 
positive, acceptable to all citizens and so simple 
that the most ignorant can grasp and appre- 
hend its value, yet of such vast possibilities 
that no man of intellect may frown upon it." 

The cardinal fault of democracy is that it 
has no such purpose. Yet "without such pur- 
pose no government can be just, no society 
stable; without it there can be no social har- 
mony^ no proper objective point, no real 
efficiency." 

The result is that men work at cross pur- 
poses. The interest of one is the injury of 
another. Conflict rages on all sides. Prog- 
ress is retarded and becomes impossible. 

The remedy consists in establishing a coun- 
cil of indirect power. "A member of thb 
council should not be under thirty-five years 
of age, a citizen of the state, a man of honor, 
intelligence, learning, and virtue, democratic 
in taste and manners, non-partisan in politics, 
and willing to spend his whole life in serving 
the state and no one else." He must have 
salary sufficient to maintain him so that he 
need have no thought or care for anything but 
the duties of his office. 

It shall be the duty of this council to con- 
sider and investigate all questions, scientific, 
economic and moral, pertaining to the welfare 
of the people and to report the same. When 
the people have placed the stamp of their 
approval on the measures proposed for their 
good, the administrative department is to carry 
ihem out. The supreme test of all measures 
shall be. Are they right? The ethical shall 
always have precedence of the economical. 
The council shall have no direct legislative 
power but the indirect power of advice only, 
but the members of the council shall be so 
wise, so altruistic that their advice will become 
authority. They shall be the supermen of the 
times in which they live. They shall formu- 
late and declare the purpose of the State. 

The thought of the author is a beautiful one 
and does not much differ from that of Bellamy 
as set forth in his Equality. The aristocracy 
of altruism and nobility must become the guide 
of democracy if the highest phase of human 
government is to be attained. The author 
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of Emancipation gives a definite plan whereby 
this guidance may be brought into effect. 

Nor is his scheme impractical. If the people 
could be made to understand it, they would 
assent to it at once; more than this, they 
would demand it. If some millionaire would 
circulate this book and devote his wealth to 
force on the people a discussion of the merits of 
this author's plan, a few years would bring 
about a peaceful revolution and inaugurate an 
era of advance such as the world has never 
seen. 

Emancipation is to be welcomed and its 
author commended for having voiced the long- 
ing desire of the ages, the desire for a demo- 
cratic government in which the best govern 
and that without despotism. 

Robert E. Bisbee. 



Light Arising: Thoughts on the Central Radi- 
ance. By Caroline E. Stephen. Cloth. 
Pp.194. Price, 3s. 6d. net. Cambridge, 
England: W. Heffer& Sons. 

This is a sweet little book on Quaker faith, 
practices and traditions. It has chapters on 
*' Rational Mysticism," "Quakerism and Free 
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Thought," "The Quaker Tradition," "The 
Meaning of Silence," "The Fear of Death," 
and other interesting themes. The style is a 
little dull, but the suggestion is pure, inspiring 
and helpful. :IIobert £. Bisbee. 
« — .— — 

Evdviion of the Huma/nir'Sovl and tke^Fviure 
Life SciehtificaRy Demonstrated. By N. C. 
Andersen. Cloth. Pp. 202. St. Paul, 
Minnesota: Andersen Publishing Company. 

In spite of the author's announcement in 
the title to his volume, to the effect that the 
future life is scientifically demonstrated, we 
find in the preface a sharply modifying state- 
ment. He says: it^jftS 

"The law of evolution of the soul^is^not 
limited to action on the physical world alone. 
It does not cease to operate with the attainment 
of physical perfection, for man is primarily a 
spiritual being and only transiently an inhabi- 
tant i>f the physical world. That science will 
yet prove immortaUty by its facts is a certainty 
almost on the eve of fulfilment." 

The author evidently makes a distinction 
between the future life and immortality. The 
one is demonstrated, the other soon will be. 

The author discusses religious frenzy, 
miracles, suspended animation, telepathy and 
kindred subjects with force if not always with 
scientific accuracy. The work is rather too 
dogmatic to secure general acceptance. 

Robert £. Bisbee. 



Practical Christian Sociology. By Rev. Wil- 
bur F. Crafts, Ph. D. New and revised 
edition. Cloth. Pp. 524. Llustrated. 
Price, $1.50 net. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nails Company. 

The author is a preacher who has been 
drawn from the pastorate into the ranks of 
the reformers and is one of the ablest, if not 
the ablest, of his type. His is no narrow 
vision. The action and reaction of one evil 
upon another he clearly discerns. Sabbath 
desecration, the liquor traffic, licentiousness, 
unjust industrial conditions, are all brought 
under review by him and are all treated with 
penetration and discrimination. The volume 
is a store-house of information and abounds in 
valuable quotations from the highest authori- 
ties. It is an almost indispensable work of 
reference for the earnest student of sociological 
conditions. The one word to best character- 
ize the work of this author is "balance." He 
sees and understands the many sides of the 



many-sided problems that confront our age. 

Mr. Crafts thinks that the most serious 
social perils of our times' are not intemperance 
or impurity, or gambling or Sabbath-breaking, 
but the lack of home training in morals and 
true religion. He counts the fortunes of the 
multi-millionaires, acquired by the suppression 
of competition as the worst monstrosity of our 
civilization and the most dangerous incentive 
to its overthrow. He discusses government 
and municipal-ownership and favors most of 
the reforms for which the Fabian Socialist of 
the day contends. 

The well-prepared index makes every 
important fact given in the volume readily 
accessible. Robert E. Bisbee. 



The Works of Charles William Pearson. In 
three volumes. 1. The Search After Truth. 
2. Literary and Biographical Essays. 3. A 
Threefold Cord. Cloth. Price per volume, 
$1.25 net. Per set, $3.00. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Company. 

These three volumes are written inlfa 
maimer that will appeal to the popular taste 
and comprehension. The prose works are as 
a whole most excellent in spirit, thought and 
literary form. True, when it comes to 
politico-economic opinions, the author at times 
reflects views thatwrere popular fifty years ago 
but which the progressive and democratic 
thought of the world is rapidly discarding, and 
at times he seems to entertain a very confused 
idea in regard to what constitutes great polit- 
ical and economic theories such, for example, 
as Socialism. Thus, for instance, he charac- 
terizes John Ruskin as a Socialist, or at least 
represents him as seeming "to wish to estab- 
lish Socialism by power of government.** 
Now while it is true that Rusldn years ago 
made a masterly and unanswerable argument 
in favor of governmental ownership and opera- 
tion of railways, he was very far from being a 
Socialist, as all students of Socialism who know 
anything of Ruskin's writings well know. 
Indeed, one of Mr. Pearson's principal com- 
plaints against Ruskin is that the great English 
philosopher wished to destroy the railways and 
shut up the factories, and thus go back to hand 
labor; while all persons conversant with 
Socialism know that Socialists hail with 
unfeigned pleasure all things that extend and 
perfect labor-saving machine devices and 
means for facilitating the world's commerce 
as expeditiously as practicable, so as to make 
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it possible for all God's children to labor 
and also to enjoy sufficient leisure to develop 
the best that is in them, and thus bless society 
and enjoy life. But, they also hold that such 
development and extension should not be given 
over to a selfish and avaricious class for the 
enrichment of a few individuals at the expense 
of all, but it should be the function of society 
as a whole or of the nation, for the benefit of 
all the units that compose the state, just as our 
post-office is conducted for the benefit of all 
alike and as the public education places within 
the reach of poor and rich the opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge. No, Mr. Ruskin was 
no Socialist, but he in common with leading 
statesmen and philosophers throughout the 
civilized world, did believe in public-ownership 
and operation of public utihties or natural 
monopolies, just as the Emperor William 
believes in it and as the Republic of Switzer- 
land, the most democratic nation in the world, 
the monarchal government of Italy, and the 
popular government of New Zealand, alike 
believe in it. All of these governments own 
and operate their great railway systems and 
other public utilities, and they have demon- 
strated by practice that public ownership and 
operation is inmiensely superior to the private 
ownership and operation that preceded the 
government's taking over the natural monopo- 
lies. Now we imagine that our author would 
hardly call the Emperor William a Socialist or 
would hardly claim that the government of 
Switzerland is an illustration of practical 
Socialism. So, though Ruskin believed in 
society owning and operating natural monopo- 
lies and in the duty of the commonwealth to 
better the condition of the unfortunates in 
various ways, he was far from being a Socialist. 
This loose use of terms and confusing of 
political ideas, and the presence of that vicious 
pohtical opportunism that has been so indus- 
triously fostered by privilege-seeking classes 
in America and which is so shamefully in evi- 
dence in the thought of certain clergymen and 
educators who evidently have made little study 
of political, economic and social problems in 
the light of present-day facts, is the chief defect 
of the prose work of our author; and his lack 
of appreciation for the high new political ideal- 
ism that makes the realization of the ideal of 
brotherhood the master note in public as well 
as private life and which is fastening itself upon 
the imagination of the noblest apostles of 
human progress and social advance, interferes 
with his sense of proportion in many instances. 
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This is evidenced, for example, in the . essays 
in which he gives Alexander Pope about 
twenty-four pages of space, while John Ruskin, 
one of the master conscience forces and noblest 
thinkers of any age, is dismissed with less than 
four pages, and much of this is derogatory 
criticism based on misconception and confused 
politico-social thought. 

While in justice to the reader we are im- 
pelled to thus criticize this phase of the work 
of Mr. Pearson, it affords us pleasure to call 
attention to its general excellence in other 
respects. Ethically and religiously consid- 
ered, apart from politico-social theories, the 
spirit is most admirable; broad and tolerant, 
fearless yet reverent, and for the most part fair 
and judicial. The author accepts the evolu- 
tionary philosophy and is in sympathy with the 
higher critics in their effort to sift truth from 
error and arrive at the bed-rock facts in regard 
to the origin of the Christian religion and of the 
religions of other great peoples. 

The Search After Truth is a volume of ser- 
mons and addresses and is full of fine, high 
and inspiring idealism that will appeal to the 
general reader and prove of real help to many 
uigitized Dy \^kjvjwl^ 
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truth-seeking and God-fearing men and 
-women. 

The volume of LUerary and Biographical 
Essays will be of special interest and value to 
the general reader. Here such subjects as the 
following are thoughtfully considered: "Poet- 
ry," "Early American Poetry," "The Art 
of Poetry," "The English Language"; while 
the biographical sketches are devoted to Alex- 
ander, Pope, Macaulay, Tennyson, Browning, 
Buskin, Martineau, Longfellow, Washington 
and Lincoln. 

The literary essays are admirable for the 
most part, though we think the author's defini- 
tion of poetry is inadequate. He lays far too 
little stress on the essential genius that blos- 
soms forth in the rich imagination of the gen- 
uine poet — the seeing eye, the hearing ear and 
the feeling heart by which the child of the 
imagination reaches the heart of things 
through intuition or spiritual insight rather 
than through discursive reasoning. With our 
author, we agree that the poet is the teacher, 
the seer, and the prophet of truth; but one may 
be an apostle of truth and possess much of the 
prophetic power, and yet be wanting in the 
imagination that marks the true poet. 

The biographical essays are as a rule excel- 
lent: short sketches of the life and work of the 
subject. Li the case of John Ruskin, as has 
already, been indicated, we think the author 
has slighted the subject and failed properly to 
interpret the great philosopher, critic and 
teacher; while on the other hand, the sketch 
of Dr. James Martineau is superb. 

A Threefold Cord is a volume of verse which 
is to us far less attractive than the other two 
works, for the reason that Mr. Pearson is a 
versifier rather than a poet. He is singularly 
wanting in the rich and luxuriant imagination 
of the true poet, and most of his rhythmical 
compositions are religious or didactic in char- 
acter, in which historical matter, ordinary 
description and moralizing are clothed in verse 
that oftentimes impresses us as being decidedly 
commonplace. Under the division entitled 
"Humanity" there are some verses far supe- 
rior to the more didactic and religious poems 
that occupy the greater part of the volume. 
Perhaps the best of these is the following 
entitled "The Builders": 

"A strange, symbolic sympathy rules all 
The atoms that make up earth's lifeless frame. 
And in the living world there is the same 
Strict ordering m actions great and small. 
No man so foolish as to build a wall 
With negligence of plummet-line's strict claim. 



Lest to his outward and immediate shame 
His faul^ structure t<^ple to its^ fall; 
Buildo^ m stone have learned their lesson well, 
And seek to make their work without a flaw. 
Nor dare oppose the earth's resistless force; 
But nations near how earlier nations f ell ^ ^ 
Because. they dared to trifle with Grod's law, . 
And yet are bold in the same fatal course." 

Here is a sweet little concept that will appeal 
to the heart or human interest of the reader. 
It is entitled "My Baby'": 

"Who comes on little, pattering feet. 
Each ni^ht a weaiy man to meet. 
And hath a voice as music sweet ? - 
My baby. 

"Who clambers on my knee or chair. 
And pats my face, or pulls my hair. 
And is without respect or fear ? 
My baby. 

"Whose cheek of mingled pink and white 
. Is like the morning's rosy light ? 

Whose bright eyes shine like stars at night ? 
My baby's. 

"Whose tiny teeth are little pearls ? 
Whose pretty UtUe flaxen curls. 
Dear mamma round her finger twirb, 
My baby's. 

"Who Ues all nk;ht in slumber de^. 
Or sweetly smues amid her sle^. 
As thou^ of heaven she had a peep ? 
My baby. 

"Who wakes as cheerful as the mom. 
And hails with joy the day's return. 
Each day some pretty way does learn ? 
My baby. 

"Who sheds a sunhght o'er our home. 
And helps each virtue there to bloom. 
Gives brighter hc^ for days to come ? 
My baby. 

"For whom ascends my daily prayer. 

That God who has us all in care, 

A little one may bless and spare ? 

My baby." 



The Physical Ba^ of Civilization, By T. W. 
Heineman. Cloth. Pp.240. Price, »L25. 
Chicago: Forbes & Company. 

This is a book well worthy the attention of 
the scientist and the thoughtful layman. It 
professes to be "a demonstration that two 
small anatomical modifications determine 
physical, mental, moral, social and political 
conditions." They are the altered shape of 
the entocuneiform bone, and the shifting ol 
the position of the occipital foramen magnum* 
These caused the erect attitude which dis- 
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tinguishes loan from the quadrumana. This 
physical weakness made man pitiably weak 
compared with the brutes around him; but it 
also made possible, and in connection with his 
weakness, imperative for him to develop his 
intelligence. Thus we get the "true heredi- 
tary" type of man and a little later the **false 
exceptional." Everything good is due to the 
former, and seven chapters are given to show 
how social, moral and economic progress has 
come from this tjrpe; and its complete triumph 
in the future is assured although the exact date 
cannot be foretold. 

The weakness of the book is found in its 
assumptions. Natural selection is the author's 
deus ex machma. He seems to know nothing 
of the severe blows this hypothesis has received 
in late years. And it is d^cult to understand 
why in the light of "the universality of natural 
selection among organic forms," that the 
"false exceptional" type of man has always 
ruled the earth instead of the "true heredi- 
tary." Again, he would find it impossible to 
get the anthropologists to assent to his assump- 
ti<m that the family, monqgamic marriage, 
economic dependence oi woman, and the home 
are institutions peculiar to the human race. 
The book, too, is unfortunate in its title. We 
are told that the human race was bom when 
the two anatomical modifications produced 
physical uprightness in man; and then we are 
told that these are the physical bases of civil- 
izati<m. This argument violates the law oi 
the sufficient reason; for civilization is not con- 
temporaneous with the erect posture, as pre- 
historic man and the modem savage cleariy 
show; for they are as physically erect as the 
most cultured and enlightened Indo-European. 
The sociologists tell us that the cereab are the 
basis of civilization; historically it b^;an when 
the use of cereals forced man to a settled state 
and the community life and law involved in 
that state. 

The book is really much broader. It 
endeavors to account for the life of man from 
the physical side, from the time he parted 
company with his hypothetical arboreal ances- 
tors to the present day, and even attempts to 
forecast the future. Nor must it be inferred 
that the author is a materialist. He limits 
himself to the physical basis: nowhere does he 
assert that man has not a mental nature. 

The author has done a good piece of work, 
especially strong and suggestive in its biologi- 
cal aspect; and he has shown himself to be an 
able, original and independent thinker. He 



certainly has won the r^;ard of his fellow sci« 
entists for showing so cleariy the fundamental 
significance of the physical erectness oi man, 
and the intelligent layman will thank him for 
such an interesting volume. 

Frank W. Collins. 



Two LiTTLB Gheat Books. 

Odes, Sonnets and Lyrics. By John Keats. 
With preface by Edmund Clarence Stedman 
and notes by Richard Watson Gilder. 
Frontispiece portrait. Embossed leather. 
Gilt edges. Pp. 130. Price, $1.00. New 
York: The Century Company. 

PoMW, Success, Oreainess, By Emerson. 
With preface by Richard Watson Gilder. 
Frontispiece portrait. Embossed leather. 
Gilt edges. Pp. 194. Price, $1.00. New 
York: The Century Company. 

Pebbons in search of beautiful little gift 
books for literary frieiids of discernment can- 
not afford to overlook the two latest volumes 
of the Thumbnail Series. The v<4u. .3s are 
small but richly gotten up, and the admirable 
introductory chapters add materially to their 
interest and value. 

Lovers of poetry will take genuine delight in 
the volume giving odes, sonnets and lyrics by 
John Keats, with a fine critical appreciative 
study by Edmund Clarence Stedman and an 
interesting and somewhat extended note by 
Richard Watson Gilder. The volume con- 
tains almost one hundred poetic gems that will 
appeal to the imagination of those who appre- 
ciate poetry and art. 

The volume of Emers<m contains three of 
the distinctly great essays of our master phil- 
osophical and ethical essayist: Power, Success 
and Oreainess — essays that cannot fail to 
prove a powerful inspiration to all readers and 
be of special value to yoimg men and women 
of serious turn of mind. 

These two little volumes we can heartily 
recommend to our readers. 



The Well in the Desert. By Adeline Knapp. 
Cloth. Pp.829. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Century Company. 

The Well in the Desert is a fine American 
romance in which the life of the Arizona desert 
and mountain region is reproduced with more 
than photographic detail; for here not only 
have we the objective detail, but we feel some- 
thing of the a^osphere, the tone and color 
uigitizea Dy x^jv/v^v lC 
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that escape the camera. It is a romance as 
wholesome as it is interesting, and though 
there is at times much of the rough, coarse 
language that certain elements on the frontiers 
affect, the ethical spirit of the work is fine. It 
is also interesting, in so far as the hero is con- 
cerned, as a psydiological studj. There are 
passages that would appear highly melo- 
dramatic if the story were given merely in 
outline, nor is the dement of improbability 
always absent; but such is the art of Miss 
Knapp that in her hands the strangest happen- 
ings do not impress one as unlikely, or at least 
as transcending the possible. 

The stoiy d^ds with a young Iowa lad who 
runs away from home and finally begins his 
effort to accumulate a fortune in the mining 
districts of Arizona. He goes from place to 
place, ever praising Iowa, his native state, until 
he is called the ''Iowa barker." His real 
name, Gard, is forgotten, and everybody calls 
him Barker. Griuiually he drifts into the 
loose life of the desert and becomes more or 
less dissipated. On one occasion he enters 
the mining shack of a fellow miner and finds 
him murdered. He is lifting the body when 
he is discovered and accused of the murder. 
He has five hundred dollars saved up. This 
he gives to a young lawyer named Wescott. 
A part of the sum is to procure the presence of a 
friend who can prove an alibi for him, but who 
has just departed for Wyoming; the rest is to 

Eay the lawyer. The lawyer takes the five 
imdred dollars and leaves the place. When 
the case comes up for trial the prisoner is con- 
victed and sentenced to prison for life. He 
enters the penitentiary with hate filling his 
whcde being. He hates society, which has 
treated him with such brutal injustice, and he 
hates the lawyer who has betrayed him. It is 
not long before he develops ccmsumption and 
becomes a physical wreck. At length he 
escapes and finds the lawyer who betrayed 
him. He pleads with this man to give him 
enough money to buy a ticket to Iowa, so he 
can die in the open, as he feels he cannot live 
long. The lawyer promises to do so, goes out, 
telephones to the officiab at the county seat 
that he has apprehended the escaped convict, 
and wants the five hundred dollars reward for 
capturing him. Thus the young man again 
finds himself in the clutches of the law, but on 
his way to the penitentiary a cloud-burst over- 
takes the constable, and the prisoner escapes. 
He finds bis way to a glade in the mountains 
where there is a well or pool of water. Here 



he lives a Robinson Crusoe life, and before he 
is aware of the fact he has completely regained 
his health. In the mountain fastnesses he also 
finds himself, and in finHing himself finds God. 
Hate falls away from his soul. A little moun- 
tain burro who is wounded becomes his com- 
panion. A terrible mountain storm which 
threatens to sweep away his little shack also 
breaks down some cliffs in the mountain, 
revealing a rich vein of ore. He rescues a man 
who is dying on the desert, and the man seeks 
to kill him in order to get possession of the 
mine. The two return to civilization. Then 
follows a strong and interesting love romance 
in which the former prisoner, Wescott the 
lawyer, and the beautiful daughter of a ranch- 
man are prominent characters, thou^ a num- 
ber oi other well-drawn personages figure con- 
spicuously in this part of the romance, which 
ends in the sunlight. 

The Orand Army Man, By Harvey J. 
O'ffiggins. Illustrated with 60 pictures. 
Cloth. Pp.800. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Century Company. 

Onb of Mr. Warfield's masterly dramatic 
impersonations is the character of Wes^ 
Bigelow, in The Orand Army Man, the play 
by David Belasco, Pauline Phillips and 
Marion Short, which scored such a great suc- 
cess in New York last seascm. 

In the present volume Mr. OHffiggins has 
written a story which is far more than a novel- 
ization of the strikingly interesting drama. 
The book contains the essentiab of the play» 
with enough fine material replete in imagina- 
tive power and human interest to make an 
absorbingly fascinating novel of human hf e. 

The story concerns Wes' Bigelow, the 
** Grand Army Man,** a strong, finely drawn 
character instinct with human interest; his 
adopted son who goes wrong but who is not 
wicked at heart; the love of a beautiful girl 
for the boy who makes a great mistake at the 
commencement of the path of hfe; the return 
of the youth, and the reunion of the three 
lovers. 

It is a simple and veiy sweet little story, 
richly illustrated and superbly gotten up; • 
beautiful little volume that would serve as an 
appropriate gift for a discerning friend who 
enjoys romances of sim{^ American life that 
are tender, true and beautiful. 



The LUOe Brown Jvg ai KiUture. By Mere- 
dith Nidiolson. nhisUaled. Ckith. P^^ 
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4A%. Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 



The 



Mr. Nicholson has in his earlier works 
demonstrated the fact that he is almost as 
clever as Sir Conan Doyle in conceiving mys- 
tery romances. He also possesses a smooth, 
pleasing literary style. In his latest book he 
has entered a new field. The LitUe Brown 
Jug at KUdare is to the novel what the farce- 
comedy is to the drama. It is a story at once, 
bright, amusing and so absurdly impossible 
that never for a moment is the reader beguiled 
into imagining that the tale is other than a very 
ingenious and clever invention to while away 
the time. From it a bright libretto could 
easily be written which in the hands of a Sulli- 
van or a Pixley could doubtless be made an 
immensely popular comic opera. 

The story concerns the daughters of the 
governors (A North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina and two young men, intimate friends and 
college companions: one immensely rich, who 
owns a large estate in North Carolina; the 
other a profess^ in the University of A^rginia. 
The former, young Mr. Ardmore, starts in 
pursuit of a young woman who has winked at 
him from the window of a parlor-car. He 
finally discovers that she is the daughter of 
the governor of North Carolina. This official 
and the head of the government of South Caro- 
lina are reported to have had a bitter alterca- 
tion, after which both disappear. The dis- 
appearance occurs at a time when there is a 
popular demand by the citizens of the two 
states that one William Appleweight, the head 
of a band of outlaws, shtdl be apprehended 
and summarily punished. Appleweight and 
his band wield a great political influence, and 
both the governors are beholden to the outlaws. 
Ardmore becomes the secretary of IkGss 
Dangerfield, the daughter of the governor of 
North Carolina, while his friend, Pftxfessor 
Griswold, becomes the secretary of Miss 
Osbora, the daughter of the governor of South 
Carolina. The young ladies with the aid and 
advice of their secretaries, undertake to run 
the governments of their respective states. 
Miss Dangerfield and Ardmore conceive the 
idea of arresting the outlaw and placing him 
in a jail in South Carolina, so as to f ofoe the 
government of that state to prosecute him and 
thus relieve Grovemor Dangerfield of the 
danger that would be incurred if he was prose- 
cuted by the government of North Carolina. 
Miss Oibom ajod FrafSessor Griswold conoeive 



a similar idea; and in the attempt to execute 
these plans the state militia of the two common- 
wealths are called to the borders. A number 
of arrests are made, three of the parties being 
supposed to be Appleweight At a meeting 
for the exchange (tf prisoners at Ardesl^, the 
home of Ardmore, it develops that not only has 
Appleweight been apprehended, but also the 
governors of the two states. A grand banquet 
follows a meeting of the belligerents; the 
heroes capture tl^ maidens of their dboice, 
and all ends happily. 

Ths Broken Snare. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Cloth. Pp.289. Frice|$1.50. New York; 
B. W. Dodge & Company. 

This is a strong and well-wiitten study of 
one phase of the marriage problcHi. 

The heroine, Frances Garnett, is the daugh- 
ter of a physician who holds a small prof e«oir- 
ship in a medical college in New York dtj. 
Her mother is a prematurely aged woman who 
has devoted all her eneigies to the effort to 
keep up appearances in a semi-fashionable 
locfdity on die meagre salary earned by her 
husband. The home is shabby, the detuls of 
the daily life sordid. 

Frances is a young woman twenty-four years 
old at the time the story opens, of abounding 
vitality and strong home-making instincts. 
She has no friends of either sex, a4 their pov- 
erty precludes their going into society. At 
this juncture she meets a young man, Julian 
Ware by name, who possesses a considerable 
fortune and has a taste for literature. The 
two fall desperate^ in love with each other; 
but Ware is violently opposed to marriage as 
an institution. Hb own father had manied a 
second time. The step-mother had been a 
hard, domineering woman who had made his 
father's life a veritable nightmare. This led 
the boy Julian to the conclusion that there can 
be no real happiness where the marriage bond 
exists. He pl^uls with Fhmoes to cmne with 
him. She resists for a time, but at length the 
sordidness of her home life and the iiraistible 
call of nature become too strong, and she 
yields. Th^ go away together. For a time 
they are absohitefy ^PP7* Then the man's 
deidre for work reasserts itself. F^anoes, fail- 
ing to see anything b^ond the physical side of 
the union, tUnks he no longer lom her. She 
broods over his fancied ooMness constantly, 
and gradually the rift between thm widens. 
She imagines that he has eeased to lofe her r 
because he has ceased to wmfuC ^^imp q& ^ 
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account of thmr union not being';legalized. 
Finallj they return to New York. The fatal 
illness of fVances' mother causes her to return 
to her M home. Here she has ample time for 
reflection, and the more she ponders the ques- 
tion the more she becomes convinced that the 
only path to happiness for herself and Julian 
lies in marriage. He pleads with her to come 
back to him, but she refuses to do so unless he 
will marry her and thus l^timatize the child 
that is to be born to them. 

The long struggle in her heart between her 
love for Ware and what she believes to be the 
right — ^the one thing that can keep their lives 
from shipwreck, is finely told; and the last 
chapters, in which Julian comes at length to 
see that there can be no real bondage in a 
marriage where love exists, are especially 



The treatment of the marriage problem 
being vigorous and imconventional, the book 
will doubtless prove one of the talked-of 
oiovels of the season. Amy C. Rich. 



The RevoU of Anne Royle. By Helen R. 
Martin. Cloth. Pp. 887. Price, $1.50. 
New York: The Century Company. 

This is a thcmnighly wholesome and delight- 
ful story dt American life. The characters are 
feal and typical. The heroine, Anne Royle, 
at the opening of the story is a little girl of 
eight years, dwelling in the home of her uncle, 
aunt and cousins, in a Pennsylvania college 
town. The man who is supposed to be her 
father also lives in the house and is president 
of the cdlege. Later Anne becomes a beauti- 
ful, highly sensitive and intelligent young 
woman. She Is sought in marriage by the 
Rev. Dr. Muir, a typical worldly-minded, 
ambitious and unscrupulous vicar, who 
aspires to become a bishop. The man Anne 
has been taught to believe was her father turns 
out to be no blood relative, and also seeks her 
hand in marriage, as also does a high-minded 
and true-hearted young curate, a Mr. Thom- 
<iyke. There are many other well-described 
•characters who fill a large place in the story. 

The author possesses a pleasing, natural 
«tyle. Her characters are real and impress 
us as having been taken from life. The book 
abounds in interesting incidents and there are 
many strong passages. Whether considered 
4w a love romance or as a sectional view of 
American life> the story is one of the best 
American novels oi the season. 



The Mascot of Sweet Briar Ovlch. By Wal- 
lace Phillips. Illustrated. Cloth. Pjp. 148. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

The author of this interesting idyll of 
western life is a realist and has reproduced his 
characters with remarkable fidelity; but in so 
doing he introduced at times profanity, rough 
sayings and descriptive phrases that he who 
would depict the characters described with 
photographic accuracy must employ. Yet the 
story is so idealistic in spirit, so altruistic and 
fine in tone and thought, and the characters are 
at heart so noble and rich in the pure gold of 
moral worth, that the frequent rough expres- 
sions jar on the ear as a discordant note in a 
symphony. Otherwise the book is very 
charming. 

The story concerns a lonely man and his 
sweetheart in the East. The girl refuses to 
marry her lover imtil he b in a position to 
support the two, though she pledges him that 
she will never marry another. Her letter 
plunges him into gloom, and a friend, the big- 
hearted mail man, induces him to go to the 
nearest railroad town and come in touch with 
life for a day. This he does and in a strange 
manner he comes into contact with a little 
abused city waif who has fled from those who 
were brutally maltreating him, on an emigrant 
train. The boy becomes the companion and 
the mascot of the man. 

There are many interesting and some excit- 
ing episodes. At last, after an accident that 
almost causes the death of the hero but which 
gives fine opportunity to display the essential 
heroism resident in the human heart, the story 
ends happily. 

It is a sweet tale of human service and love 
that faileth not. 



The Palace of Danger, By Mabel Wagnalls. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. Sll. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Punk & Wagnalls Company. 

This is a romance dealing with the court 
life at the time of Louis XV., when Madame 
Pompadour was the reigning favorite, and 
indeed, she figures as one of the leading char- 
acters in the romance, in which a young couil 
noble who becomes enamoured of the popular 
favorite is banished by the jealous king. He, 
however, fails to obey the king's command and 
returns to Madame Pompadour, thus imperil- 
ing his life and the position if not the Itfe of 
the king's mistress. Prior to his banishment 
the young noble had performed a gallant mad 
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huniaiie act in rendering succor to one of the 
beautiful young orphans of the school of St. 
Cyr. The girl has conceived an intense love 
for the handsome noble. She is later sum- 
moned to the palace of the favorite and 
becomes her proUgSe. Here she meets the 
brilliant and gallant nobles and court ladies, 
but remains pure and unstained by contact 
with the world in which she lives. 

There are many exciting episodes. The 
attempted assassination of Uie king and sev- 
eral other historical incidents are woven into 
the woof of the romance in a clever and pleas- 
ing manner. The young girl finally wins her 
heart's desire and in so doing averts the threat- 
ened doom that lowers darkly over the favorite 
and the presumptuous noble. 

The story is written in a smooth and pleas- 
ing style and though not anything like so strong 
and compelling as the historical romances cKf 
the elder Dumas, is superior to many of the 
popular historical novels of recent years. 

The Panther: A TaU of Temptation. By 
Anne Warner. Illustrated, with frontis- 
piece in color. Cloth. Pp. 91. Price, 
91.25. Boston: Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany. 

This is a weird, strange allegorical narrative 
of the battle oi a human soul with lust. A 
man falls in love with a beautiful woman. He 
possesses a masterful and determined spirit 
and also appears to be a man of high ideals 
and resolution strong enough to follow duty's 
path. He woos the woman, but she tells him 
something of herself. What it b, is not made 
plain, but the indications are that she has im- 
folded to him the fear or the conviction that 
there hirks within her a hist hunger which if 
once aroused will drive her downward to the 
depths, even as the child of the drunkard some- 
times instinctively feels that to touch liquor will 
mean his ruin. After this confession, the man 
determines to leave the woman and seek to 
forget the passion that is overmastering him. 
During their walk in the woods where the 
confession is made, both have seen at times a 
dark and sinister shadow at their feet — the 
shadow of some uncanny phantom beast. 

With the leaving of the man the woman feels 
the cravings of the heart nature. Her soul is 
filled with longing and suddenly she beholds 
at her feet a golden kitten, with baleful golden 
eyes, eyes that are ever pleading, ever intent 
upon her. It follows her wherever she goes. 
At length the lover returns to tell her that he 



has failed to find rest from his desire and long- 
ing, but that he will journey far and wide in 
quest of rest. The kitten, he tells her, has no 
power in itself. Its only power could be 
derived from her touching it or yielding to any 
inclination to embrace it. 

"'You must never touch it,' he said in a 
tone at once tense and imperative. 'It can 
never grow, and later — ^after some time — ^it 
will fade away. . . . Avdd its eyes, evade its 
near approach, and it will be quite weak and 
helpless always, as now.'" 

Again the lover departs, but a great yearn- 
ing comes upon the woman. She would have 
him back to her, and as the yearning grows 
the kitten approaches nearer and nearer, looks 
at her with more and more pleading eyes. At 
length, yielding to the impulse, she takes it up. 
Instantly it gains strength and power. Its 
spell is upon her. She journeys forth to seek 
the magic river that will cure the madness of 
her passion. It follows, ever growing, ever 
growing, until it becomes a m^ty panther, 
haunting her every step, glaring into her face 
at every moment. In her despair she sends a 
message to her lover in the Himalayas. He 
comes to her but finds her dead or almost dead. 
She had struggled to the last to resist the beast 
in herself, but won only with death. 

The book is beautifully gotten up and con- 
tains a number of fine illustrations. 



The Long Arm of Mannieter, By £. Phillips 

Oppenheim. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 278. 

Pnce, 41.50. Boston: little. Brown fc 

Company. 

Each chapter in this volume almost consti- 
tutes a story in itself. In fact, the book first 
appeared serially in one of the popular maga- 
zines. Mannister, the hero, has been be- 
trayed by a group of men and one woman, who 
professed to be his friends. They have robbed 
him of a large amount of money, and by means 
of falsehoods and misrepresentations his wife 
is also induced to elope with one of their num- 
ber. Mannister, however, is not as helpless 
as they have expected him to be. He still has 
a large amount of money in reserve and he 
devotes himself to paying back those who have 
wronged him. Each chapter ofthe book con- 
tains the story of his revenge upon some 
member of the group of erstwhile friends. In 
the end, however, it seems that Mannister is 
not the heartless mcmster that at times one is 
tempted to believe him to be. 

The story is better wri^DS(^ ^pg/^l^e 
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Oppenbeim'fl recent thrilling romances and 
wUl hold the reader's interest from start to 
finish. Amy C. Rich. 



Th^ saver Butterfly. By Mrs. Wilson Wood- 
row. Illustrated in colors. Cloth. Pp. 
S42. Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
The illitbtbations seem to us the most 
attractiye feature of this book. They are in 
color, by Christy, and are altogether charm- 
ing. Tlie story itself has little to recommend 
it. It has no special literary merit and though 
it professes to be a tale of mystery, it is not 
sufficiently exciting to keep the reader's interest 
from flagging. 

The hero discovers a valuable lost mine, the 
Veiled Mariposa. On his return to New 
York, where he endeavors to find the owner 
of the mine, he meets a beautiful young 
woman whose chief ornaments are exquisitely 
enameled and jeweled butterflies, and straight- 
way falls in love vrith her. He also runs 
across a fortune-teller who caUed herself the 
Veiled Mariposa. A certain mystery seems 
to surround these women and their friends — 
a mystery which the hero believes to be in 
some way connected with the lost mine. In 
this surmise he is correct. After numerous 
misunderstandings and days of anxiety on 
his part, the mystery is cleared up and the 
story ends happily for aU concerned. 

Amy C. Rich. 



An Original OerUlenum. By Anne Warner. 

Cloth. Pp. SS9. Price, $1.50. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Company. 

This Ib one of the very best, if not indeed the 
best of Anne Warner's books. It displays 
greater versatility than anything that has yet 
come from her pen and is, we think, incom- 
parably superior to the Susan Clegg books. 

The title of the work. An Original GenUe- 
man, is the name of the first story in the vol- 
ume, a story which occupies 88 pages and is 
extremely humorous. It is not as good a story 
as The RejnvenaHon of AvM Mary^ but it is at 
once ingenious and imique. FoUowing An 
Original Oentleman are a score of shorter 
stories, some of them most admirable. 

The Right Man. By Brian Hoote . Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 150. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
In thib story a young musician, Richard 

Gordon, sails for Europe. On the ship he 



meets a beautiful young American girl who is 
engaged to a youthful captain of industry, 
John Hudson by name, "a man of no soul, no 
nerve, no grandfather, and the body of a bull 
moose," to use the graphic portrayal of one of 
the characters in the romance. Hudson is 
much more of a man than the critic allows, 
however, but he presents the arrogance of the 
new-rich and is not accustom^ to brook 
opposition. Circumstances in the early part 
of the vojrage favor Gordon, who is thrown 
much with Miss Dome, the heroine, while her 
affianced lover is keeping his berth; and 
G^ordon, the poet and musician, falls in love 
with the girl, who returns his affection. Later 
Hudson injiures his cause by lack of tact and 
failure to discern or appreciate his periL 
When, however, he is thoroughly aroused, he 
almost kills his rival in a hiuad-to-hand con- 
flict by night on the vessel. But this exhibi- 
tion c^ brute force does not strengthen him 
vrith the lady, and in the end Gordon carries 
off the prize. 

The story is fairly weU written, but the far- 
ing poster-like illustrations are execrable. 

The Courage of Captain Plum. By James 

Oliver Curwood. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 

819. Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

This is a stirring melodramatic tale of the 
adventures of a Michigan captain of a fishing 
smack on Beaver Island, the home of a Mor- 
mon conmiimity in the days when Franklin 
Pierce was President of the United States. 
The Mormon chief, or king, as he was termed, 
reigned supreme over his domain and was as 
merciless, unscrupulous and licentious aa he 
was strong in a certain magnetic or mesmeric 
influence over most of those vrith whom he 
came in contact — a peculiar power that held 
men and women in his thraU. The sturdy 
captain early in the story becomes enmeshed 
in the net of love where ihe heart of the M<w- 
mon chief had already wandered. This and 
the captain's broad humanity no less than a 
strong personal grievance made him play a 
daring part and take desperate chances. The 
tale is weU told and abounds in exciting, melo- 
dramatic scenes. The love interest is strcmg 
and the ending of the story is satisfactory in so 
far 83 the lovers are concerned. 



Popular Edition •f "Tli« LibMraton." 

One of the chief drawbacks to the wide cir- 
culation of really vital political and ec<niomic 
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novels has been the high prices, at least for a 
considerable time after they have been pub- 
lished. The people who most need these 
messages can buy a fifty-cent book but cannot 
afford to pay a dollar and a half. We are very 
glad, therefore, to find that Mr. I. N. Stevens' 
splendid romance. The Liberators, showing in 
so masterly a manner the subversive influence 
of public-service companies in politics and 
which we reviewed at length in our June issue, 
has been published in a fifty-cent volume. It 
is substantiaUy bound in cloth and is a book 
that would ordinarily seU at $1.25 to $1.50. 
Mr. Stevens has written a preface to the new 
edition that not only rings true but contains 
important facts which thinking Americans 
should heed. In it he says: 

"Every political incident and occurrence 
related in this story is founded upon indis- 
putable facts. 

"The same is true r^arding the abuses and 
aggressions of the utility corporations. 

"The overthrow of election results, the per- 
fect cooperation of the two political parties in 
every matter where 'the master's voice' so 
commands, the futility and dishonesty of gov- 
ernment regulation oi the utility companies, 
the degrading corruption of the courts, the 
illustrations of how railway charges are con- 
trolled by the doctrine of 'all the traffic will 
bear,' the utter serfdom of public offic- 
ials, the absolute impossibility of an hon- 
orable career in public life for an ambitious 
young man, the social demoralization of the 
people through the system of American feudal- 
ism — are none of them figmenU of the imagino' 
Hony or a frenzied dream of what may take place 
in the future; but each and all of them are 
recitals of actual, every-day incidents in the 
political life of our country, 

"The peaceful solution of these problems is 
wholly within the power of the feudal lords of 
America — those who impose an arbitrary tax 
upon every member of society, through the 
authority of a government that is made, and 
kept, corrupt by these tributes of the people 
expended in controlling political parties and 
public officials, to the end that the fiefs of the 
lords may be kept perpetual and from time to 
time increased. 

"One fact must be apparent to the most 
obtuse citizen, viz., that our government b 
neither a republic nor a democracy, but the 
most autocratic, tyrannous and depraved oli- 
garchy that the sun ever shone upon. If that 



is the system of government the American 
people want, then by all that is sacred let us 
drop our h3rpocrisy and quit talking about 'the 
rule of the people,' *the principles of our fore- 
fathers,' *the glorious destiny of the republic,* 
'the equality ai our citizens,' 'the equal stand- 
ing of all before the law' — and let us boldly 
proclaim our devotion to the sovereignty ci 
Special Privilege as it actuaUy exists in every 
section of the Union. 

"Eighty per cent of all campaign contribu- 
tions, in important elections, comes from the 
public-utility companies — ^from the tribute 
money wrung from the people through dis- 
honest l^islation and corrupt elections. 

"Has any one ever known a man thus 
elected to fail to serve those interests when they 
were vitally affected; and would the public not 
consider him an unblushing scoundrel if he did 
fail to serve them after having accepted a 
nomination at their hands and taken their 
money to insure his election ? 

" And yet timid reformers and halting states- 
manship talk about 'r^^ulating these interests 
by legislation,' through public officials thus 
nominated and thus dected." 

We would uige our readers to get this cheap 
edition and circulate it freely. It will prove a 
real factor in hastening the great changes that 
must come soon if free government is to be the 
heritage of our p eople. 

That Man from Wall Street. By Ruth 
Everett. Cloth. Pp. 360. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Geoige T. Long. 

In passing through New York city recently 
our attention was called to a number of small 
folders with excerpts from press notices oi this 
book — excerpts that were evidently intended 
to lead Anthony Comstock to suppress the 
volume and thus excite the interest of lovers 
of salacious literature. Presumably the pub- 
lishers imagine that they can make a great 
sale for the book if they can only induce Mr. 
Comstock to blunder as he has so often blun- 
dered in the past. We think, however, that 
those in search of salacious novels will be dis- 
appointed in this book. The disappointment, 
however, will not be on account of the author's 
desire so much as her lack of imaginative 
power. The book impresses us as signaUy 
lacking in compelling or convincing strength. 
Its atmosphere la decidedly unwholesome, it is 
true» and if it had been written by an author 
possessing a strong and fertile imagination, it 
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would have been distinctlj vicious in its poten- 
tial influence. We think, however, it will be 
quite innocuous. 

One of the leading characters is a naval 
officer who seems to exist laigely for the pur- 
pose of ruining women in every port where his 
vessel stops. The hero, if the lieutenant is not 
regarded as such, is a Wall-street broker whose 
infatuation makes him blind. He is a wooden 
and impossible character. Indeed, the book 
as a whole impresses us as being as dull as it is 
unwholesome. 

FaU*s a Fiddler, By Edwin Greorge Pinkham* 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 417. Price, $1.50' 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 

Fate*s a Fiddler is a story of the youth and 
early career of two boys, related by the younger. 
In this tale a rich uncle makes three wills 
before he dies: in one he wills his property to 
his nephew, the narrator of the story; in 
another it is left to his step-son; and in lus last 
it is to be divided between them when they 
come of age. The boys know nothing of any 
will save the one giving aU the property to the 
step-son. They have become fast friends and 
great admirers of the guardian of the step-son, 
who is executor of the estate, with entire man- 
agement of the property during the minority of 
the heir. Many exciting episodes take place 
and the fortune is lost but later r^ained. 
There is also a double love romance. 

The story is not told in a way to appeal to 
mature minds, and however much it may 
please young people accustomed to the stories 
of Oliver Optic and writers of that class, it is 
not a book that will, we think, be prized by 
most novel reade rs. 

The Spring Cleaning: By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. With 20 full-page illustrations in 
color by Harrison Cady. Cloth. Pp. 102. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: The Century 
Company. 

Mrs. Buknett's latest fairy story is a most 
fascinating little volume, beautifully iUus- 
trated, and cannot fail to prove a source of 
great delight to young children of from six to 
eight years of age. 

In it the fairy queen, Cross-Patch, narrates 
the story of little Bunch, the vicar's daughter, 
the child of sunshine and laughter, whose 
heart ever goes out in love to all God's crea- 
tures. Near the home of Bunch is a great 



field of primroses which the children call the 
Prinurose World, and during a visit to the city 
little Bunch, who has laden herself with a pro- 
fusion of primroses, discovers a poor little girl 
selling some faded flowers. Bunch gener- 
ously gives her aU of her beautiful fresh 
flowers which are quickly bought by a wealthy 
gentleman at a handsome price. The next 
year Bunch brings the little street waif out to 
her Primrose World, so that she may reap a 
harvest of the flowers that mean money on 
Primrose Day in London. All the children of 
the village join in the picking and a royal day 
results. 

The story is instinct with the fine moral tone 
that characterizes aU Mrs. Burnett's children's 
tales, and the same pleasing quality that marks 
her stories for older children is present in this 
fairy tale for the little folks. 



Poems and Sketches of Nebraska. By Addison 
Erwin Sheldon. With 64 illustrations. 
Cloth. Pp.200. 

This very beautiful book suggests what 
Ruskin says of historical painting. His words 
are to the e£Fect that true historical paint- 
ing is contemporary painting. Paint the 
life of to-<lay and the generations to 
come will have in your work examples of 
real historic art. 

From this standpoint, Mr. Sheldon's book 
will increase in value with the passing of the 
years. He has done what will grow increas- 
ingly difficult and become impossible half a 
century hence. His poems and sketches may 
not show great genius, but they give true pic- 
tures and have touches of poetic feeling. 

Among the best poems, showing unusual 
power ai imagination, are "A Woman's 
Grave" and "A Cloudy Day." ''MyMother- 
in-Law" is a tender plea for justice to a much- 
ridiculed class of women, and there is genuine 
pathos in "The Empty Sleeve." "Before So 
Many People Built Their Houses in Between" 
reminds one of Sam Walter Foss, and " Easter 
Eggs" has a touch of genuine humor. Truth 
compels the assertion, however, that a larger 
part of the book is doggerel, but doggerel not 
of the offensive or too tedious kind. The chief 
redeeming features of the book are the beauti- 
ful illustrations and the fact that it gives true 
pictures of conditions ra^ndly passing. 

Robert E. Bisbee. 
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AMERICAN DAILY JOURNALISM IN THE MAKING * 



A Book-Studt. 



By B. O. Flower. 



I. A VOLUME AMUSING OR DEPRESSING, AC- 
CORDING TO one's VIEW-POINT. 

rHE CAREER OF A JOURNALIST 
to the superficial reader in search of a 
bright, direct, lucid volume abounding 
in incidents and anecdotes dealing with promi- 
nent persons and important events, will be 
one of the most entertaining books of the 
season. To the thoughtful patriotic citizen 
who appreciates the influence of the daily press 
on the minds of the millions and who is not 
acquainted with the facts as they relate to 
modem daily journalism, it will prove as dis- 
tressing 83 it is disquieting. IVue, at first 
sight, if the reader be ignorant of the master 
q>rings that guide, direct and deflect the daily 
press in our great metropolitan cities, he may 
be disposed to question the trustworthiness 
of the record, because of the author's extreme 
frankness in regard to himself. He con- 
fesses time and again to faking and to embroid- 
ering dull facts with the lustrous silk of his 
vivid imagination, until the truth was hidden 
beneath t^e romance. He confesses to being 
addicted to drink and to having a pasnon for 
poker playing. Indeed, Mr. Salisbury is 
nothing if not candid, and while many a 
writer would have passed over his weak- 
nesses, especially if he. desired to make a 
favorable impression in the rdle of realistic 
depicter of the powers at work behind the 
scenes of the daily press and influences that 
mark present-day American journalism, he 
has taken the reader into his confidence almost 
as fully as did Jean Jacques Rousseau. Yet 
this transparent frankness in matters relating 
to himself, which marks this work that is 
largely an inteUectual biography, is to us one 
of the evidences of the verity of the whde 
picture presented. The book, indeed, may 
have its journalistic embellishments in places, 
but as a whole, even were we not cognizant of 
the truth of very much of what is here given, 
it would impress us as a thoroughly faithful 

^' The Career of a JoumaliBt." By William SaUibury. 
Cloth. Pp. 520. Prke. $1.50. New York: B. W. 
Dodge A Company. 



story of the author's career and experiences, 
set down without fear or favor; and as such 
it has its special value and melancholy interest. 

II. BEHIND THE SCENES. 

The Arena has from time to time pointed 
out the fact that the daily press of America has 
become the puppet of the counting-house, the 
slave of one of three great influences: wealthy 
stockholders who are interested in public- 
service corporations, monopolies or other 
privileged interests; great advertisers who are 
largely interested in the various corporations 
that are fattening off ci the pec^le; or, the 
money-controlled pcditical machine which is 
the abject slave of privileged wealth. Besides 
this, there are pi^>er8 like certain legislators, 
which levy tribute on the great plundering 
trusts by forcing them to advertise in order to 
make them hold their peace. These facts will 
not be new to many of our readers; but the 
incidents advanced by Mr. Salisbury in the 
course of his extremdy interesting volume will 
furnish definite illustrations of one of the most 
ominous and sinister facts of the day. - 

The press that is treasonable to the interests 
of society, by being directly or indirectly the 
slave of special interests which are preying 
on the public, is a deadly menace to free and 
just government and the prosperity and rights 
of all the people. Space forbids our citing 
more than a few typical illustrations of how 
selfish interests and mercenary considerations 
lead daily papers to betray the interests of the 
public. 

III. THE BEEF TRUST, THE PRESS AND THE 
PEOPLE. 

Here is an illustration given by our author 
of how the bribe of a large advertisement pre- 
sumably closed the columns of the press to an 
agitation that might have compelled the multi- 
millionaire monopoly to abate some of the 
extortionate prices charged for meats: 

"There were some large packing-houses in 
Kansas City. It was <Sten said that meat 
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should be cheaper to its citizens than to people 
in other towns. But Kansas Cityans some- 
times complained of yerj high prices for meats. 
The retail butchers were not to blame. They 
proved by the wholesale and retail price-lists 
that th^ made scarcely any profit. And they 
showed that from whatever packing-house 
they got supplies, the price to them was always 
the same, to a fraction of a cent. 

''Newspapers began printing complaints. 
I was assigned to invest^te the chaige that 
there was a meat trust. I was secretly aided 
by retail butchers They told me they feared 
to do anything openly to offend the trust, 
because the trust might start shops near theirs, 
and undersell them out of business. 

''I did some detective work. At the end of 
several days I found that all the packing- 
houses were represented at a meeting each 
week in the Armour building, at Fifth and 
Delaware streets. I gave a negro porter five 
dollars to show me the room. It was his busi- 
ness to bring the packers wine and cigars 
during the sessions at which they fixed the 
prices ci food for millions of pe(^le. He 
pointed out the chairs in which each of them 
sat. He told me their names. He was will- 
ing to arrange for me to listen in the next 
room when the meeting was held again. 
^"I returned to the Times office in a fever of 
excitement. I told what I knew. The man- 
aging editor consulted with the business man- 
ager. Then he came to me and said: 'We 
won't print any more meat-trust stories for a 
whUe.' 

H "Several days later I saw packing-house 
advertisements in all the newspapers. But 
none of the papers published any more news 
about the price of meat for a very long time.' 

rV. PUBLICH5BRVICE COMPANY'S CONTBOL OP 
PRESS AND PXTBLIG SEBVANTS. 

No fact in the politico-economic history of 
the United States during the past thirty years, 
<xr since the famous Erie Railroad investiga- 
tion and the revelations brought out at the 
hearing of the suit of Greneral Colton's widow 
against C. P. Huntington, has been more 
clearly established than that the public-service 
corporations are the greatest corrupters of 
government and of the public opinion-forming 
agencies. Various railway, street-car, gas, 
electric-light, insurance and other investiga- 
tions have so clearly established this fact that 
it is no longer open to question. Here is an 



interesting special case cited by M7. Salisbury 
in one of his experiences while rq>orting for 
one of the Kansas City piq>er8: 

"By the consolidation of rival gas com- 
panies the rate of one dollar a thousand cubic 
feet was established all ov» the city. One 
of the companies had been selling gas at fifty 
cents to crush the other. A solitary aldermaa 
named Smith spoke against the ordinance. 
He had opposed many other corporation 
bills, but the papers printed little of his 
q>eeches. 

"When I returned to the Times office that 
night the city editor came up to my desk, sat 
down, and said, confidentially: 'We 11 have 
to print a favorable story on tlds consolidation. 
I wouldn't give much space to that man 
Smith's remarks. I do n't know what the gaa 
pec^le have done here, in this office, but you 
can guess. They 've bought the Council.' 

"Then I made a witty remark: 'No, th^ 
have n't bought the Council,' I said. 'Th^ 've 
only rented them. The street railway com- 
pany owns the Council.' And it was very 
true." 

v. HIOH-FINANCB OR CORPORATION CONTROI* 

OP NEWSPAPERS POR PERSONAL OR 

MONOPOLI8TIG AGGRANDIZEMENT. 

How many great newspapers in our leading 
cities have among their chief stockholders 
powerful and controUing spirits in public- 
service corporations, banks and trusts? If 
the list of all such stockhdders were made 
public, it would doubtless amase the unthink- 
ing millions who thoughtlessly parrot the edi- 
tonal utterances of the daily papers beholden 
to or controlled by monopolies or individual 
high financiers. The following, given in Mr. 
Salisbury's story of his trip to Cuba, is illumi- 
nating and typical in character. The journal- 
ist was in Jacksonville, Florida, and visited 
the office of the Times-Union^ the great daily 
of the north-eastern part of the state. As a 
fire was in progress in the city at the time, 
most of the responsible representatives were 
out, but the agricultural editor who was pres- 
ent entertained our author: 

"The managing editor was out of town. 
' He 's up at Tallahassee, lobbying,' I was told. 

"'Lobbying?' 

"'Yes. For the owners of the paper. 
There 's probably more money back of , this 
paper than behind any other in the worid,' 
the agricultural editor said, with a tinge of 
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pride in his tones. 'Except/ he added, 'such 
others as are owned by the same people.' 
"•Who are the owners?* 
"•Why, the Standard Oil Company/ 
"Then I remembered that Henry M. 
Flagler, one of the Standard Oil officials, was 
so powerful in Florida that the legLslature, at 
his bidding, had passed a special law so that 
he could divorce his insane wife and marry 
again." 

VI. Walsh's "chronicle" as a ttpical 

EXAMPLE OP HIGH-FINANCE AND COM- 
MERCIAL CO-OPERATIVE SPIRIT IN 
CONTROL OF THE DAILY PRESS. 

In the case of the Chicago Chronide, one 
man who admirably embodied the modem 
high-finance and corporation spirit that domi- 
nates our business and political life, was the 
owner, and in the newspaper sanctum the 
fact was frankly admitted that the ownership 
was merely for personal interests. Here are 
some illuminating truths: 

"On my second day with the Chronide I 
heard a rumor that tiie Union Pacific and 
Chicago & Northwestern railroads were about 
to consolidate. I told the city editor. 

"'Don't write anything about it unless I 
tdl you to, later,' he said. '1 11 have to see 
whether such a story would hurt the business 
interests of the owners of the paper.' 

"This was direct and unmistakable. 

"I got used to it before I had been on the 
Chronicle many days. I learned that the 
newspaper was only one ci a great number of 
things in which its chief own», John R. 
Walsh, was interested. He had begun his 
business career as a peanut vender. Now he 
conducted, or helped to conduct, two banks, a 
railroad, a dredging company, stone quarries, 
street railway and gas corporations, a baseball 
dub, and many other unjoumalistic things. 
I saw a list of sixteen corporations on the desk 
of the city editor. These were all Mr. Walsh's 
corporations. Every editor and sub-editor 
had been provided with the list. It was to 
remind them of the interests about which 
nothing unfavorable was ever to appear in the 
Chronide. 

"A few days later I was assigned to 'roast* 
the contractus who were building the new 
post-office. 'Go over and take a look at the 
walls,' said the city editor. 'I understand the 



stone is in bad condition. They say it 's 
scaling off, and has little holes and other 
defects in it. Anyhow, Mr. Walsh thinks it 
has, and his qpinion is pretty good — ^in this 
office.' 

"I went to the post-office building. It 
occupied an entire square. I walked all 
around it. The stone, so far as I could judge, 
was as good as any I had ever seen. I went 
back to the office, and said so. 

"'Your eyesight is evidently not good,' the 
city editor told me. 'Imagine how the stone 
would look if you used a microsc(^>e. You 'd 
see lots of little holes and crevices — Chills and 
vall^, in fact, like a telescope shows on the 
surface of the moon. The stone must really 
be in bad condition, or Mr. Walsh would n't 
want this story written. He 's an exi>ert, you 
know. He owns quarries himself, and could 
have furnished much better stone than is 
being used. But the contractors passed him 
by.' 

"Then the city editor smiled, and closed one 
eye for a second. 

"And I wrote the kind of story that was 
wanted — a column of it. Pictures of poor- 
looking stone were used with it. I didn't 
recognize the stone in the pictures, and I 
did n't like to write the story; but I wanted 
to continue to be a Chicago journalist, and I 
hoped for better things. 

"I learned that an investigation of the ice 
trust was going on. Impure ice, cut from 
stagnant ponds, was being sold to thousands 
of families in the pocnrer quarters at high 
prices. Chemists had found disease germs in 
many samples. 

"I got all the details and hurried back to 
the Chronide office. I wrote a story two 
columns long. The city editor read it and 
laid it aside. An hour later, when he called 
me in for another assignment, the manuscript 
was in the waste-basket. 'I couldn't use 
your story,' he said. ' The ice-trust people are 
too dose to Walsh. I 'm sorry, for it would 
have been a hot scoop.' 

"I memorized the names ci the Walsh cor- 
porations and of the Walsh and anti-Walsh 
citizens, and learned what the Walsh public 
policy and the Walsh private policy were, and 
I never talked, except with bated breath, in 
chosen company, about these things. So I 
became a very trustworthy officer on Mr. 
Walsh's city editor's sUff. I handled many 
uigitized Dy "s^jkjvjwls^ 
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of the important gtories, and I wrote some of 
the bigg^ headlines.*' 



TII. HSAB8TS CHICAGO AMERICAN 
THE GAS TRUST. 



AND 



Mr. Salisbury's dream of being able to 
achieve some great thing for the pec^le on the 
American was of short duration. The follow- 
ing incident is illuminating: 

"The American had started a war against 
the gas trust. It was a most pc^ular war, for 
the city was at the mercy of a lawless mon- 
opoly. 

"I now felt that at last I was battling for the 
people, and making tyrants quail, in a truly 
heroic-journalistic style. I was forging shafts 
of ripping, tearing words that would demolish 
the fort ci. the robber chiefs who were taking 
unlawful tribute from the public. I called the 
gas con^pany 'the Gorgon-headed monopoly,' 
'the banded infamy,' and 'a greedy gorger 
from the public purse.' 

"It was many months later, and long after 
I had left the paper's service, that the Ameri- 
can^ $ fight on the gas trust suddenly ceased. I 
still felt a satisfaction in having, at least once, 
fought the good fight in a righteous cause. 

"But soon after the American* 9 attack 
ended, a full-page advertisement of the gas 
con^any appeared in the paper. I thou^t it 
strange that the company, being a monopoly, 
would need to advertise. I thought it stranger 
still that the Am^erican should be the medium. 
I talked about the matter with a friend. He 
was an old-time newspaper man who had 
worked on Hearst's New York paper. 

"I told him how I believed in Mr. Hearst. 

"'It 's time for you to wake up,' he said. 

"'How?' 

"'Oh, that ad. must have cost the gas trust 
a good many thousands of dollars. Mr. 
Hearst will probably use the money to pro- 
mote the people's interests, you know. He 's 
getting into politics now.'" 

Yiii. faking; or how the millions are 

GULLED AND MISLED BY MODERN 
NEWSPAPER STORIES. 

Mr. Salisbury gives a number of instances 
illustrative of the faking which has become so 
general at the present time and which, while 
the yellow journals are the most notorious 
offenders, is by no means confined to them. 



Here are some characteristic examples. The 
first deals with some personal reminiscences of 
Mr. Salisbury when he was reporting for the 
Omaha Bee, owned by the great R^ublican 
politician, Mr. Rosewater: 

"After a time I became city-hall reporter, as 
I had been in Kansas City. But I found it 
much harder to write news out of the Omaha 
dty haU, since I couldn't 'roast' any one. 
And I had always to be careful not to offend 
Mr. Rosewater or Mr. Rosewater's mayor, or 
the street-car, gas, telq>hone and other cor- 
porations which Mr. Rosewater did n't dislike. 
I resorted to making news. I had an anti- 
cigarette ordinance introduced, as I had done 
in Kansas City. And before it became a law 
I wrote a story about an imaginary mass 
meeting of newsboys to protest against it as 
an invasion of their rights. 

"At another time I described the visit to the 
mayor's office of a woman and her little girl, 
who sought the mayor's aid for something. 
The child, I said, sang pathetic songs until 
Mayor Moores shed a tear and granted their 
request. The mayor must have been sur- 
prised when he read thb, as the whole thing 
was news to him. But the next day his 
mulatto secretary told me the story had been 
pasted in the official scrap-book. 'It 's good 
stuff for the voters,' said Uie secretary. 'It 11 
make 'em think the mayor 's a kind-hearted 
man. 

The following is a typical example of the 
prevailing method of faking and romancing as 
given by Mr. Salisbury on many occasions in 
this work. He was at this special time one of 
the reporters for the Chicago TrUnme, and 
after giving some exhibitions of the way the 
reporters found it necessary to make news or to 
create interest by taking a few dull facts and 
embroidering them, he continues: 

"A few days later I was sent to report a 
street-car accident on the West Side. Six 
persons were injured, according to a bulletin. 

"At the scene I found reporters from the 
five other morning papers. Like myself, 
most of them were space writers — that is, 
instead of receiving a regular salary, they were 
paid according to the space filled by what they 
wrote. Such a thing as space-writing is 
seldom known in smaller cities. I heard that 
in New York the best reporters, contrary to 
the Chicago method, are paid space rates, and 
only the writers of routine news get salaries. 

"The street-car acckient was not so bad as 
at first reported. Only three persons were 
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hurt, and they not seriously. I was disap- 
pointed. I started to return to the office 
when one of the others stepped me. 

" * Wait a while — ^we have n't got together on 
this story yet/ he said. *Let 's fix it up.' 

"We adjourned to a nearby resort. We 
matched coins to see who should pay for what 
the waiter brought. Then the council b^an. 
Before we got through, the list of injured had 
been lengthened to fifteen, and we had some 
sensational details. The addresses of the new 
names were assigned to the foreiga settle- 
ments. 

"'These names nev» 11 be investigated*' 
said one of the r^orters. 'No one could 
trace them all down, even if they were real, 
imless he spoke about ten languages.' 

"I realiased that I still had much to learn 
about journalism." 

One of the most infamous phases of news- 
pf^er faking, which has become so notorious 
in recent years and which shows the con- 
scienceless character of modern journalism 
and the moral deterioration of the r^x^torial 
staff incident to the debauching influence of 
the management, is the ddiberate inflaming of 
the public mind against innocent men and 
women or classes of persons who hdd unpopu- 
lar ideas, by the manufacture out of whde 
doth or the shameful distortion of facts so as 
to entirely misr^resent the victims of the 
conscienceless press which b bent only on 
mftkJT^g mon^. 

In discussing the anarchists and how public 
q^inion was deliberately made against them^ 
a brother reporter gave the following charac- 
teristic story. He was sent to report a meet- 
ing at which Herr Most was advertised to 
^>eak. 

"I was to get," he said, "about three- 
quarters of a column. I was sore ov& the 
assignment, because it was on the West Side, 
and I wanted to get into a little poker game 
down-town. I was the regular city-hall man, 
and the game was held on the nights the City 
Council met, when the men from the different 
papers would get together and match to see 
who 'd attend the Council. The others would 
then meet in a room back of a saloon across 
the street, and have a quiet little time. 

"Before starting for the Anarchist gabfest, 
I dn^ped in there, and hi4>pened to find the 
city-hall men from the other papers. They 
were having a special game. I wanted to get 
into it. 'I know what Herr Most will say,' 
I argued to myself, 'so what 's the use? ' I 



and my friends then framed up a speech for 
him. It was a beaut, too. We had him 
denouncing about everything in the universe. 
One feature was that the mayor of Chicago 
ought to be chained to a rock, like Prometheus, 
and have his liver gnawed out about every ten 
seconds. We put that in to give local cdLar, 
Then we dallied with the chips till about 
eleven-thirty. I then went to tlie office and 
turned in my story. 

"Everything was serene till one of the after- 
noon papers came out with a denial. There 
had n't been any such meeting. Herr Most 
had been delayed and did n't arrive in town 
that night at aU, and his Anarchist friends had 
postponed the affair for two nights. I was 
caUed on the carpet before the man^ng 
editor. There was nothing to it but confes- 
sion, and in five minutes I was out in the cold, 
cold world, jobless and hq>eless. It was 
weeks befc»« I got another job. And I swore 
off for good on that line of faking." 

Another r^ort^ in a reminiscent account 
of the days following the Haymarket tragedy 
said: 

"This Anarchist business reminds me of the 
hot times in the dd days here. I saw the 
bodies piled up after the Haymarket affair, 
and it was a fierce sight, all right. There was 
plenty to write about for weeks then. But 
after the arrests and trials, excitement died 
down for a while. And in the sp^ befwe 
the hanging we had to do some thinking to 
keep the dear public interested. All lands 
of rumors were cooked up, and every little 
gathering of harmless cranks was told about 
as a breeding place for terrible plots. We had 
the people bdieving that Anarchists were on 
the way from this town to blow up every ruler 
in Christendom, and out of it, from the Czar of 
Russia to the Ah-Koond of Swat. And 1 11 
bet many a £ur<^>ean monarch was threat- 
ened with heart disease when he read the 
rq>orts from Chicago." 

Mr. Salisbury has considerable to say of his 
experience on the Chicago American, He had 
joined the American staff with high hopes that 
he would be able to do some real work in bat- 
tling for the people against entrenched cor- 
rupticm and privilege. He soon found, how- 
ever, that sensational stcnies which would sdl 
the paper were a master concern of the editors. 
The reporters who gave the facts of the news 
without faking or the addition of purely 
imaginative details, had small chance of 
success in the American office. The foUow- 
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ing 18 a typical example of how news ia fre- 
quently manufactured for the gullible public 

*'One afternoon I was given a dipping from 
another evening paper and tdd to get a big 
story on the subject. The item was brief. 
It tdd of the conviction of a man in a police 
court on a vagrancy charge. The man, it 
stated, had proudly told the court that he was 
the king of tramps, and had never worked. 

" 'Ti^e an artist along, and have him make 
sketches of the man in various attitudes while 
he's talking,' said the city editor. 'Let us 
have a good feature on this.' 

'' He was a woe-begone i^>ecimen. His eyes 
were dim and watery, his beard straggly, and 
he was pale, emaciated, hungry-looking, weak- 
kneed, and ragged. I asked him if he was the 
king of tramps. He said he was not a tramp 
at bXH, He had been a tailor in Indianapolis. 
Through poor health he had lost his job. He 
had walked to Chicago, seeking work. Then 
he had been arrested for vagrancy. That was 
all there was to his story. His hands showed 
evidence of toil. 

"On the way back to the Amencan office 
the artist said he had made sketches <A another 
of the inmates who had looked more like a 
tramp long. *Of course we 've got to have a 
story about the king of tramps,' I remarked. 
'Sure,' said the artist. 'When you 're sent 
out to get a stony for a Hearst newspaper you 
must get it. That 's all there is to it. I was 
on the New York Journal long enough to 
know that' 

"And the next morning the American had a 
two-column story of the king that I had been 
tdd to get. It was illustrated by half a dozen 
sketches. It told how the man in the Bride- 
wdl was the boss of vagrants from Maine's 
rocky coast to C^alifomia's sunlit strand, and 
from Michigan's pine forests to Florida's 
ever^ades. He had dominated the tramp 
convention at Britt, Iowa, a few months previ- 
ously, when Admiral Dew^ was named for 
Frerident (This was as true as anything dse 
ever written about that conventioa.) He had 
been bom tired, so the stoij read, and he 
defied any man in the world to show a record 
of less work performed in a lifetime. The 
story was a good one, full of 'features.'" 

IZ. BOMB PEB80NAL ANECDOTES AND PEN- 
nCTUREB OF WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
Tolume deals with reminisoences and peiaoiial 



anecdotes" relating to distinguished or wdl* 
known people who visited Chicago and other 
cities when Mr. Salisbury was doing rep<v- 
torial work. Here b a graphic pen-picture of 
J. Pierpont Morgan: 

"It was not long afterj[this that I saw Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

. . . »r 

"Seated somewhat to the rear in a promi- 
nent box, he remained for more than an hour, 
looking at the display <A fine horses and traps 
in the arena, and the exhibition of beautihil 
shoulders and gowns in the boxes. I watched 
him from a parquet seat opposite. I saw a 
large, bulbous nose, with slightly bluish tints on 
the end — an oid-Dutch-burgomaster kind of 
nose, set between small, keen eyes, that 
twinkled in the lights. I saw a pallid, un- 
healthy face, with a strong jaw and firm lips* 
a grayish mustache, a not lofty brow, and a 
h^id the tq) of which gleamed in the electric 
illumination like a smooth ydlow boulder 
above frosty foliage on a river's bank on a 
sunny autumn morning." 

The critics and professors of oratory and 
dramatic art not unfrequently essay to make 
mince-meat of actors. The latter sddom feel 
it to their interest to reply. Here, however, is 
an interesting little note on £. H. Sothem's 
view of Professor Clark of Chicago University, 
who had criticised his "Hamlet" 

"One of the things he said was: 

" 'A man may have a lot of learned lumber 
in his head, but it does n't necessarily follow 
that he knows what acting is. Acquaintance 
with dramatic writings does n't argue ability to 
know whether a character is wdA portrayed, 
any mate than knowledge of the habits and 
characteristics of monkeys fits a man to tell 
when he is making a monkey of himsdf. 
These ponderous pedants amuse me. In the 
language of the poet: 

"'"Such neither can for wits nor poets pass. 
Since heavy mule is neither horse nor ass.""* 

Here is an interesting pen-picture of the 
great Russian artist, Verestchagin, who met 
his tragic death on one of the Czar's vessds 
during the Russo-Japanese war, and the late 
Jeremiah Curtin: 

"One of these was Verestchagin, the famous 
Russian painter of battle scenes. The other 
was his friend, Jeremiah Curtin, the trans- 
lator of Quo Vadii. Two of us sent cards to 
the artist's apartments, and were invited up. 
We found Urn and Mr. Curtin tc^gether. ^ 
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''Verestchagin's silky, flowing brown and 
giay beard was the first thing I noticed. Wa 
kindly, dreamy ^es drew my attention next. 
He was tall and straight, and stron^y built 
and his every gesture was refined. He talked 
in broken English, with a French accent. 
He introduced us to Mr. Curtin, who looked 
more like a farmer than a literary man. His 
red beard, q>otted with gray, appeared not to 
haye been barbered for many weeks. He 
was cardess of his dress. Almost the first 
thing he told us was that he had been bom on 
a ham near Milwaukee, and that his father 
and grandfather were farmers. 

''*Vassili — ^that's Monsieur Verestchagin's 
first name — and I have been friends for thirty 
years,' he added. 'It was that long ago that I 
was secretary of the American Legation in St. 
Petersburg. I first met him thoe, and we 
liked each other from the start.' 

''Here the two men got up and threw their 
arms about each other and hugged, to show 
their friendship, as I had heard that men do 
in Russia. They laughed boyishly as th^ sat 
down again. 

"Verestchagin had come to Chicago to 
exhibit his pictures of Ni^leon's retreat from 
Russia, and his later paintings of Philq>pine 
war scenes. He had just returned from the 
Philippines. He was a great travder, having 
been in nearly every important country in the 
world. He had dimbed the Himalyas and 



other high mountains. He had seen battles 
in many countries. In the war between 
Russia and Turkey he was present at every 
important engagement, induding both naval 
and land fights. 

'"He hates war, too, and only sees battles 
to paint them,' said Mr. Curtin. 'ffis parents 
intended him for the navy, but he ran away to 
study art in Paris. I tdl him he 11 lose his 
life if he does n't stay off the firing-line.' 

"It was less than three years after this that 
Verestchagin met death on board the Russian 
battleship Petropavlovsk, which sank, with 
nine hundred men, in the Japanese war." 

Space prevents our giving any further 
extracts from this highly interesting and sug- 
gestive volume, whidi, because of its frank- 
ness and candor, its portrayal of American 
journalism in the nude, is more than an 
interesting record. To thoughtful men and 
women of consdence, it contains much which 
while dq>ressing will be valuable as showing 
them secret wdl-springs of death that must be 
neutralized by systematic appeals to the con- 
sdence of the people and the arousing of moral 
idealism to such a degree as to check the 
death-dealing effect of the materialism of the 
market whidh at present is exerting a deadly 
influence in our social, business, pditical and 
individual life. 

B. O. Flower. 

Bofton, MasiochuaeUi. 
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POUTICS, THE PEOPLE AND THE TRUSTS, AS SEEN 

BY CARTOONISTS. 



Qordon Nye, after idea by W. C. Kenyon. 

THE REPUBLICAN WAY. THE DEMOCRATIC WAY. 

"THE BANKS ARE FOR THE PEOPLE— NOT THE PEOPLE FOR THE BANKS."— W. J. Bbtam. 



B • X- I. ni XX TTi A x_i Porter, in the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

Humonstisohe Blaetter, Vienna, Austria. 

UNHAPPY RUSSIA. FALL ATHLETICS. 

The cholera saves them from the famine, at any rate. Some new developments in team work are expeotad* 
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From the Rooky Mountain News, Denvvr. 

SHALL THE PEOPLE RULE? 



Oart«r, in tliA Dttfoit TimM. 

••THE DEVIL" OF POLITIOS. 



SftTice, in the Chicago DaUy Sooialiat. 

THE ••PREPARATORY COURSE." 



N«walt( 



»— Fifteen thouaand Chioaco achool chfldran 
era nfFariag from laek ol food. 



Johnaon, in Wilahire'a, New York. 

ST. GEORQB AND THE DEFENSELESS TRUST 
DRAQON. 

Mr. Bryan daelarea the tniata aro -indafenaibla." 
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OSSbtrt, in the Rooky Mountain Newt, DooTer. 

DEEDS, NOT WORDS I 



iDbb. in (iM Roobetter Hmld. 8p«iotr, in the OotnmiMMr. Linooln. Ntbraikn. 

-OHI THBODOBEr MB. TAPT ON THE STUMP. T 
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IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 

PROFESSOR FRANK PARSONS, PH.D.: AN APPRECIATION. 

Bt the Editob of The Abeka* 



ON THE moming of September the 
twenty-sixth there passed from the 
active scenes of life a man who, it is our pro- 
found conviction, was the most needed to the 
causes of fundamental democracy, civic right- 
eousness and justice for all the people, of any 
man in the New World. For almost a score 
of years we have known Professor Parsons 
most intimately and can speak of him and his 
work with the certitude of personal knowledge. 

As a man he was simple and unassuming 
as a normal, unspoiled child, at all times 
frank, sincere and genuine. He was the most 
unselfish man we have ever known. To him 
the cause of justice and popular rights, the 
essentials of progressive democracy and the 
interests of pure government on the one hand, 
and the rights al any individual under the 
wheel or the success of some poor struggling 
child of adversity who strove to break the 
fetters of ignorance and rise from an imfort- 
unate environment, on the other, weighed a 
thousand-fold more heavily in the scales than 
all considerations of personal interest or ^o- 
istic benefit. 

No patriot ever consecrated life's best gifts 
more unreservedly on the altar of the public 
weal than did this great, serene and simple- 
hearted child of democracy. No philanthro- 
pist or educator ever steove with greats 
enthusiasm or singleness of purpose to help the 
struggling young to success and to promote 
measures by which the young might escape 
failure through the blindness, folly and 
indifference of our blundering civilization than 
did he. 

On the threshold of manhood's prime he 
looked forth and beheld with clearer vision 
than most educators and lawyers of the age, 
the deadly peril that confronted democraqr. 
He beheld the gray wolves at the throat of 
justice in the National Capitol, in the state 
legislatures and in municipal government. 
He saw the black-hone cavalry riding down 
the people's interests, corrupting the public 
flervanti and debauching the government. 
And he knew that the corrupt bosaes would 
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have little power to enthrone in gofemmemt 
the conscienceless handy-men of plutocracy 
were it not for the masters of the mon^- 
controlled machine who systematically pay a 
little of the wealth they extort from the people 
to buy immunity and protection for future 
robbery. He saw that the miners and sappers 
were busily at work in city, state and nation, 
undermining the foundations of democracy 
or popular government; that a feudalism ol 
privileged wealth, as sinister as it was con- 
scienceless, was becoming bulwarked in 
power through becoming the master of gov- 
ernment while the people slept. He saw that 
the union of the public-service corporations 
and great trusts with the political bosses, by 
which the money-controU^ machine became 
responsive at aU points to privileged wealth, 
was resulting in placing the long-tried servants 
of private interests in all departments of gov- 
ernment; while as a coroUary, a reign of graft 
and dvic corruption obtained throughout the 
nation. 

And seeing this, he turned his back upon 
positions of honor and power that would have 
proved enormously lucrative, to serve the 
nation by popular education and awakening a 
sleeping people. 

A short time after we became acquainted 
with him, he said, in the coiurse of an evening's 
conversation: 

''A dangerous effort Ib bdmg made in certain 
quarters to create distrust of the people in the 
popular mind. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
people are not corrupt. Some of them are 
corrupt, of course, but the heart of the people 
is sound. Many are ignorant and many are 
under the spell of indifference. A moral 
lethargy seems to have overtaken them; while 
others see the evils but do not see the way out. 
Now, the thing to be done — ^the thing which 
must be done — la to educate and awidren the 
people. I am strongly tempted to give up my 
position in the university and my writiiig\of 
legal text-books, and devote my hf e to showing 
the people the way out 

''We want to show them that they have the 
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remedy in their own hands. De Tooqueville 
wasri^t: 'ThecarefortheerilBotdemocraGj 
is more democracj/ And it we can show 
them what th^ can do throu^ Direet- 
Legisktiony we will avert all danger of bloody 
reyohition. We must show whotibe cocTuptora 
are; we must show that the evils rife in public 
life are not due to too much democracy, but 
to the feudalism of priyileged interests working 
through the money-controlled machine to 
defeat genuine democracy; and we must show 
the people how they can get back the govern- 
ment that has be^ handed over to special 
interests and classes. We must not only make 
them see the importance of insisting on the 
great basic principles of free government — ^the 
sovereignty of the people and the fact that the 
representatives are merely their servants, but 
we must show them just how they can again 
enjoy the blessings of popular government that 
have been wrested from them. Now, Direct- 
Legislation can and does furnish the key for 
the emancipation of the people from the thrall- 
dom of the public-service corporations and 
trusts. It is a plain, practical, peaceable way 
to restore the government to the people, and 
where it has been employed, in small centers 
as in the New England towns, or in laige com- 
munities, as in ^ Swiss cantons, or in still 
laiger and more complex governments, as in 
the Repubfic of Switzerland, in every case it 
has demonstrated its practicability; and this 
we must show the people. 

''And again, we must make dear to them 
the difference between a government operated 
by the people, for the people — a government 
dominated by the ideal of die wel^u« of all its 
citizens, and one that {n^tends to- be operated 
by the people, for the people, but which b con- 
trolled by corporations, classes and monopo- 
lies, for the enrichment of the few at the 
expense of pure government and public 
morality on the one hand, and of the wealth of 
the people on the other. 

''Now, while Switzerland affords a splendid 
example of how the people can again gain con- 
trol c^ their government, New Zealand shows 
the magnificent results where a government 
makes &e interests of the people paramount." 

At that time Professor Parsons occupied a 
chair in the law department of the Boston 
University. Lucrative professional work of- 
fered its lure, and he had more orders for l^al 
text-books from one of the largest New Eng- 
land publishing houses, than he could possibly 
get the time to prepare. Honor from conven- 



tional society and popular institutions, and 
affluoiee from interests ever seeking to secure 
able, keen, logical thinkers capable, as was 
Professor Parsons, of grasping in a broad and 
masterly manner all questions calling for oon- 
sideration, were within his reach. But no 
thought df personal fame or aggrandizement, 
or of personal reward, was sujQScient to tempt 
this noble patriot, philanthropist and friend 
of humanity from the path of duty. 

Work in attempting to better evil municipal 
conditions and failure to find any broad, com- 
prehensive treatise on this important subject 
led him to prepare his distinctly great work. 
The City for the People, and happily for the 
cause of human progress, at this time he came 
into personal touch with another unselfish, 
patriotic citizen who realized the peril con- 
fronting city, state and nation. This was Dr. 
C. F. Taylor of Philadelphia. He united with 
Professor Parsons and arranged to publish the 
works which the Professor wrote. The City 
far the People was followed by an able treatise 
on scientific money, and an even more impor- 
tant work on Direct-Legislation. 

Then the great work of acquainting the 
American people with the wonderful history 
of New Z^dand and her matchless record in 
making the welfare, development and pros- 
perity of all her people the master concern of 
the government engrossed his attention. It 
was a great task to write a history so exhaustive 
and fascinating and which should deariy 
present in an authoritative manner all the 
important innovations in the most vital eco- 
nomic experiment station of the world. Pro- 
fessor Parsons was nothing if not critical in his 
methods. Exhaustive research preceded the 
preparation of all his important works. He 
journeyed across the sea, and in London the 
HcoL Pember Reeves, the Enghsh special rep- 
resentative of the New Zealand government 
and a statesman of superior insight, gave him 
assistance of inestimable value. This work, 
entitied The Story of New Zealand, called 
forth the enthusiastic praise of the late Prime 
Minister Seddon, Secretary Tregear and othor 
foremost statesmen of Australasia, and is with- 
out question the most important history of the 
Dominion of New Zealand and her great wcurk 
in solving politico-economic problems that has 
appeared in any land. 

For years the subject of natural monopolies 

or public utilities had engrossed Prc^essor 

Parsons' attention. He contributed a great 

number of papers to The Abena — ^the Ablest 
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ever written on the subject of the government 
and the telegraph and telephones, Uie railways 
and other pubUc utilities. 

At length the hour arrived when he found he 
must either give up his college work or f <»ego 
the preparation of volumes that he believed 
the public weal most imperatively demanded. 
Thus, for example, he felt that the railroad 
question was an overshadowing issue, but to 
treat it as authoritatively as he felt was neces- 
sary, it would be essential for him to devote 
to it several months of investigation both in the 
New World and the Old. He also desired to 
become a perfect master of the subject of 
municipal-ownership or trading as it obtained 
in Great Britain. He therefore resigned his 
position in the Boston University and gave his 
time to preparing his two masterly works^ Ths 
RaxLwayB, ike Trusts and the People and Ths 
Heart of the Railroad Problem. Before com- 
mencing the writing of these works, he trav- 
eled all over the United States, studied the 
railroad situation in all sections, and inter- 
viewed more than half a hundred railroad 
officials and experts. Next he went to 
Europe where he spent several months in 
exhaustive investigation of all phases of the 
question as they existed on the other side of 
the water. The result was two of the most 
important and authoritative volumes on the 
railway question that have appeared in the 
interests of the people and of clean and efficient 
government. 

From the day he left Cornell University, his 
alma mooter, to the day of his death, he was 
tireless in his efforts to help young men and 
women to obtain practical education or the 
necessary preparation for efficient and worthy 
work in life. Scores and, we doubt not, hun- 
dreds of young people have been thus tutored 
and aided. Tlie circumstance that the young 
had no means to secure the education only 
seemed to increase the professor's interest in 
the pupiL 

Later, he conceived the idea of doing even 
greater work than was possible in the teaching 
of single individuals. In the North End of 
Boston was a university settlement presided 
over by a most efficient and practical humani- 
tarian, Mr. Meyer Bloomfield. Professor 
Parsons came in touch with this work and 
found here a place where the harvest was white 
but the laborers were few. Hundreds of young 
men and women from foreign lands were eager 
to learn, but were compelled to labor long and 
toilsomely to make their living. Professor 



Parsons established the Bread-Winners' C<^ 
lege, where during evenings, Sundays and other 
times when the aspiring young could attend, 
systematic and thorough education was carried 
on. In this work he was ably assisted by Mr. 
Halph Albertson, his most intimate friend and 
co-worker; Mr. Meyer Bloomfield and others. 
The splendid results already obtained in this 
one of Professor Parsons' many spheres of 
activity would make any life richly worth the 
while. 

Following this work. Professor Parsons, 
aided by Mrs. Quincy Shaw, the high-minded 
and philanthropic daughter of the great scien- 
tist, Louis AgaBsiz, foimded one dt the most 
important, if not, indeed, the most important 
educational innovation of the past hundred 
years — ^the Vocation Bureau, the detailed 
description of which was prepared exp-essly 
for T^ Abena by Professor Parsons after 
the shadow of death had faUen upon his brow. 
It appeared as an important feature of our 
July and September issues and is among the 
last and noblest of his voluminous magazine 
contributions. 

In the battle of the public-utility corpora- 
tions to control government and exploit the 
people. Professor Parsons was beyond aU com- 
parison the most formidable of the people's 
champions. He was on the commission of 
distinguished citizens sent by the Civic Fed- 
eration to Great Britain to study the question 
of municipal-ownership, and it was owing 
largely to his insistence on a thorough and 
exhaustive examination of aU phases of the 
question that the commission's report was so 
favorable to public-ownership, though at the 
outset a majority of the commission was 
strongly in favor of private ownership. 

On special occasions he was invited to Wash- 
ington to render expert opinions when great 
questions of public policy were before the 
Senate and House committees, and he was 
everywhere recognized as one of the most care- 
ful, conscientious, authoritative and compe- 
tent economists of the day and a man whose 
logical methods were only equaled by his 
sense of fairness and breadth of intellectual 
vision. 

These things are only a few of the many 
great services wrought for nation and individ- 
uals by this man who was great in the truest 
sense of the word. During the past eighteen 
years he has contributed more voluminously 
to the pages of The Abxna than any other 

outside contributes. His work was marked 
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by characteristics rarely combined in a single 
author. He was logical and strictly critical or 
scientific in his me^ods of investigation; and 
to these things, which belong to the intellec- 
tual realm, were added a passion for justice, a 
love of truth and a desire to be always fair. 
He was also a man of tireless industry. When, 
over a year ago, he found it necessary to go 
into the hospital for a serious operation, his 
chief regret at the danger that confronted him 
was the fear that the great number of works he 
had planned, many of them already outlined 
and some well imder way, would not be 
written if the issue of the operation was unfav- 
orable. And when it seemed that he had 
triumphed over death, he instantly engaged in 
arviiTous work, going first to New York to 
attend important meetings of the Civic Fed- 
eration, and later lecturing on Public-Owner- 
ship throughout many of our leading cities. 
Soon, however, the trouble reappeared and it 
became evident that there was small hope of 
more than a few months' respite. He suffered 
intense pain, but, thoughtless of self and with 
the one master idea of service which had so 
completely dominated his life, he set to work 
with feverish activity to complete some of the 
most important writings he had in hand; and 
day by day, often in agony, he dictated for 
hours, while he saw the dark angel approach- 
ing nearer and nearer. Up to four days 
before the end, he worked with the energy 
and determination of a well man to accom- 
plish aU he could for the nation and the people 
he so loved. 
This is but the barest skeleton outline of the 



Ufe-work for human advancement wrought by 
this man whose intellectual ability was only 
surpassed by his moral ideab'sm — this man 
who better embodied the spirit of altruism or 
unselfish service than any one we have 
ever known. He fell in the very prime of life; 
fell with his armor on, battling against greed, 
corruption and egoism, and for truth, justice, 
freedom and fraternity. In his death the 
friends of fimdamental democracy, just condi- 
tions and human brotherhood have lost their 
ablest champion. 

His was the patriotism of the earlier day, 
pure and Grail-like in its brilliance. His was 
the faith that makes faithful; the love that 
ennobles; the philanthropic humanitarianism 
that dignifies life; the educational wisdom 
that is as practical as it is philosophically 
sound, as utilitarian as it is idealistic. His was 

"The stairy soul, that shines when all is daric! — 
Endurance^ that can suffer and grow strong — 

"A conquering heart! which Circumstance, that 



The manv down from Love's transfiguring hei^t» 
Aye metUed into martial attitude.** 

Farewell! dear friend and comrade of many 
years. We who know you best alone can 
gauge the loss sustained by the great cause in 
which we each have enlisted for the war. We 
shall miss you more than words can tell, but 
you have leit the light of a life of high service, 
consecrated to democracy and human prog- 
ress; a life richly freighted with guiding truth, 

"That by its trail of radiance through the dark. 
We almost see the unf eatured Future's face." 



WHAT THE ELECTION OF MR. BRYAN WOULD MEAN TO THE 

PEOPLE. 



The Sopldstical Plea for The Election ef 
Mr. Taft. 

PERHAPS the most baldly fallacious of all 
the many pleas advanced by the masters 
of WaU street and of the Republican machine, 
for the election of Mr. Taft, is the claim that 
Mr. Bryan could do nothing if he were elected, 
while Mr. Taft would be in a position to give 
the people needed reforms. 

In the first place, let it be noticed that the 
aggressive and vocfferous Mr. Roosevelt sig- 
nally failed in inducing his party to give the 
people the relief which they clamored for and 



which their interests clearly demanded, when 
that relief ran counter to tiie interests of the 
real masters of the Republican party — the high 
financiers of WaU street, the trust magnates 
and the corporation chiefs. Even the pitiful 
reforms which were granted were mutilated, 
amended and doctored by the high-priests of 
the Republican party so that the vahie which 
the original bills possessed was greatiy minified. 
Examples of this were found in the emascula- 
tion of the beef-trust rider and the shamrfnl 
surrender to the railroads on the part of the 
President in regard to the Rate Bill, no leas 
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than in the passage'of the][infamous Wall-street 
finanoe bill at the dictation of the Wall-street 
coterie that is working to gain a monopoly of 
the banking interests of America. When Mr. 
Roosevelt demanded certain reforms which 
the people had long clamored for and for which 
Mr. Bryan had bravely contended, the claim 
was made on every hand by the henchmen of 
Wall-street high finance, the trusts and the cor- 
porations, that the party did not agree with the 
President, and inasmuch as the President was 
elected by the Republicans and the House was 
overwhelmingly Republican, it was not the 
democratic demands of the President, but the 
conservative demands of Mr. Cannon and his 
ableflieutenants. Congressmen Sherman and 
Payne, and the Senate leaders, that represented 
the will of the American people. 

Tke Election of Mr. TafI Means Tke 
Trinmpk ef PriTilege. 

Precisely so, if Mr. Taft is elected, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, the Standard Oil leaders and 
other financiers who already have their hands 
on the throat of the banking interests; the 
Harriman, Morgan, Ryan and Hill railroad 
and street-car interests; the beef , the steel, the 
coal and other trusts; and the Post and Parry 
anti-labor union combinations, will with one 
accord declare that the voice of the people has 
been declared in favor of the "safe and sane" 
views of Senator Hopkins, who shaped the 
Republican platform, and of such eminently 
^'safe and sane" leaders of the Republican 
party as Aldrich, Knox, Lodge, Crane, Pen- 
rose, Cannon, Sherman and Depew. In a 
word, the election of Taft will be taken as an 
excuse to sound the bugle for retreat instead of 
advance by all the enemies of the Republic who 
are so industriously serving the ''interests." 

The Election of Mr. Br jan Wenld Mean 

That The People's Interests Wenld 

Become Paramount. 

On the other hand, if Mr. Bryan is elected it 
will serve a notice on the recreant politicians 
who have been so eagerly serving the "inter- 
ests" that they have got to heed the people's 
demands or be relegated to private life. It 
will show Morgan, Harriman, the steel trust, 
the beef trust and the law-defying railways, no 
less than the enemies of organized labor, that 
the people still count for something; that the 
farmers think and are the creatures of reason 
rather than the slaves of prejudice; that the 
laboring men are not the venal hordes the 



captains of industry and Wall-street gamblers 
seem to imagine. 

Organized Laber and Mr. Br jan's Election. 

More than this, the victory of Mr. Bryan 
will effectively check the determined and per- 
sistent effort of the corporations and their 
henchmen to destroy the labor-umon move- 
ment. The contempt for labor evinced by 
Mr. Cannon and the overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican House of Representatives, when its 
chosen chiefs appeared before the House and 
pleaded for small concessions in the interests 
of the workers, and the equally insolent treat- 
ment of labor's representatives by the Repub- 
lican National Committee in Chicago, will 
be at an end on the day when the returns 
show that labor has evinced intelligence 
enough to stand by its loyal friends and not 
lick the hand that struck it. Moreover, when 
it ia shown that labor has consulted its own 
interest and displayed solidarity in its vote» 
there will be a rapid diminution in instances 
of the abuse of the injunction power by judges 
who have been raised to the judiciary after 
long service in the corporations' interests. 

Trust Eobberr and Arrogance Will Re- 
ceive a Check if The Demoeratie 
Ticket Triumphs. 

Again, the steady increase in prices made by 
the conscienceless trusts, that have gone on 
so persistently in spite of Mr. Roosevelt's 
woidy campaign, because the trusts know that 
they have a mortgage on the Republican party, 
will go on so long as the secret arrangements 
can be continued by which unlimited funds can 
be put into the treasury without the people 
knowing who is contributing until after the 
election, and the people will be powerless and 
the trusts and corporations will be all-powerful 
in their wholesale picking of the pockets of the 
workers. The election of Mr. Taft will mean 
the continuance of high prices of tmst- 
controlled commodities and extortionate freight 
rates. The Morgans, the Armours and the 
Harrimans will continue to reap untold mil- 
lions of unearned dollars at the expense of 
every wealth-producer and consumer in the 
land. 

But with the election of Mr. Bryan aU this 
will be changed for the reason that the trusts 
will see that the people have at last become 
awakened from their lethargy; that they have 
placed at the head of the government a man 
who will not betray hb trust, who will not 
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palter* ocnnpromiae or play the opportunist 
pditkaan; a man dominated by moral ideal- 
km, who has erer made the interests of the 
people and the cause of what he believed to be 
fundamental democracy the master considera- 
tion in guiding his actions. His election will 
come as the handwriting on the wall to the 
predatory bands and ^'malefactors of great 
wealth" who since the Hanna rSgime have 
debauched our goyemment and have come to 
imagine that enormous campaign contribu- 
tions are all that is needed to insure a perma- 
nent rule of corrupt privileged wealth operating 
through political bosses and the money- 
controlled machines. 

▲ Banaisianea ef Tlie Paople's Bnle. 

Furthermore, the election of Mr. Bryan will 
achieve a great, great good in advancing the 



most vital immediate issue before the nation— > 
that of the pec^k's rule, and through the peo- 
ple's rule make possible dvic efficiency in the 
place of corrupt bossism and plunder of the 
people. Mr. Bryan stands for the rule of the 
people; Mr. Taft is the avowed enemy of the 
only practical measures for securing popular 
rule in the place of continued rule of corpora- 
tions and bosses operating through the mon^- 
controlled machine. Therefore, every friend 
of union labor, every man who is opposed to 
having Us pockets picked of his hard earnings 
by the various trusts and corporations, and 
every man who wishes to see the government 
wrested from the control of high finance, the 
corporations, the trusts and tiieir tools and 
given back into the hands of the people, should 
vote for Mr. Bryan, since he or Mr. Taft^is 
sure to be our next President 



THE PRESIDENT'S OPPOSITION TO EFFECTIVE CAMPAIGN 

PUBLICITY, 



Mr. BdeseTtlt's and His Protegee's De- 
fense of Tke Oermptiomists' Danand 
for 8ecrec7 of Campaign Oontribntions 
Until afker Tke People Have Been Be- 
trajed inte The Hands of The Trust 
Mafnates and High Financiers. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S defense of 
withholding the publication of the list of 
campaign contributors and the amount paid, 
until after the election, is the most baldly 
sophistical of all the reckless attempts made 
by the President from time to time in behalf of 
indefensible acts and policies that are in oppo- 
sition to public morality and the people's 
interests. But this palpable and pitiable 
sophistry is less offensive than Mr. Roosevelt's 
insult to the American people when he declared 
that it would not be safe to give out the names 
of the campaign contributors, because it might 
create a false impression among the voters as 
to the motives of the contributors. 

The Boston Post in an admirable editorial 
thus comments on this almost incredible 
assumption of President Roosevelt: 

"Mr. Roosevelt's reply to the Bryan chal- 
lenge IB bald and contemptible sophistry, 
utt^y unworthy of one so fiank as the Presi- 
dent in other elections, and stue to be con- 
demned and repudiated by a thinking public 



"President Roosevelt replied to Mr. Bryan's 
demand that contributions to the Republican 
fund should be made public bef we election, aa 
the Democratic contributions will be, that such 
publication ^would give to every man who 
cared merely for partisan success the chance 
. . . to create . . . a false impression.' That 
is to say, the sources from which the Republi- 
can campaign fund is drawn must be con- 
cealed, lest the people revolt against the party 
which may be made to seem to draw its 
pecuniary support from questionable con- 
tributors. 

"TVhen the election a over and the result 
cannot be reversed, the American people — 
poor fools 1 — ^may be told facts that would 
create 'a false impression' it they had been 
openly declared in advance of the voting. 

"Tliis b the latest Rooseveltian notion, to 
which Mr. Taft has subserviently subscribed 
in his speech at Lincoln, Nebraska. It 
amounts to a declaration that the American 
people cannot be trusted; that the Roosevelt 
candidacy, which Taft represents with a mar- 
velous obliteration, of himself as the technical 
candidate, would suffer through 'false repre- 
sentation' if the people Were informed of the 
source of the mcmey expended in paying the 
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ooft of the caiiTan and the luge piroq)ectiTe 
ooBt of the electioii." 

The Po$t amtinues to note Mr. Booserelt's 
•maring effrontery and contempt alike for 
political morality and the public intelligence. 

"He thinks," it continues, ''it was wise and 
patriotic and altogether laudable to conceal 
from the people the money contributions of 
Harriman and the New York life insurance 
companies and the favored trusts in 1904, and 
he prescribes the same policy in the present 
campaign. 

"This is given out from the White House. 
The representative of Roosevelt and the 
Haniman-Perkins financial syndicate of 1904 
gets the tip away off in Nebraska and promptly 
says, *Me, too!'" 

The Hove of Mr. Taft Lies in The Oon- 

tribntiens of Predatory Wealth 

and High Finance. 

We can thoroughly appreciate the embar- 
rassing position of the President and Mr. Taft, 
realizing as they do that without princely cam- 
paign funds contributed by the great banking, 
railway, telegraph, food and other trusts and 
monopolies whose insatiable greed is <mly 
equaled by their foresight in securing satis- 
factory understandings with politicians before 
contributing in a lib^l manner, in regard to 
protection and future fovors, they cannot hope 
to stem the pc^ular tide in favor of Mr. Bryan. 
None know b^ter than does Mr. Roosevelt that 
if the American public had known that the 
great insurance chiefs were taking the money 
of the insured policy-holders to aid in defeating 
Mt. Bryan; if they had been cognizant of the 
fact that the Standard Oil trust, the high 
financiers of Wall street, the lawless railway 
magnates, the beef trust, coal trust and other 
predatory bands of public plunderers, were 
pouring their money like water into Mr. 
Hanna's campaign chest to secure the election 
of Mr, McKinley, even the vast sums of money 
thus omtributed would have proved powerless 
against the suddenly awakened nation. None 
Imow better than President Roosevelt that if 
the facts charged by Mr. Parker: that great 
corporation chiefe were liberally contributing 
to Mr. Roosevelt's campaign four years ago, 
liad been proved to be true at the time when 
Mr. Roosevelt gave the lie direct to Mr. 
Parker and positively declared his statement 
false, it would have cost the President hun- 
dreds of thousands of votes. We all know 
tliat the subsequent insurance and other 



exposures proved that Mr. Parker's charges 
were absolutely true, and that the statements 
made by Mr. Roosevelt for his own benefit 
were false. None know better than Mr. 
Roosevelt that had the public known of the 
President's secret letter to ** My dear Sherman ** 
in regard to the importance of getting Harri- 
man to raise an enormous fund from among 
his Wall-street associates, before the election^ 
and the further fact that the "undesirable cit- 
izen " and ''malefactor of great wealth," to use 
Mr. Roosevelt's apt appellations, acting under 
the wishes of the President at that time, had 
succeeded in raising 9260,000, the result would 
in all probability have turned the scales in the 
pending election. 

The President and Mr. Taft know full well 
that at last the people have learned by bitter 
experience that when the trusts, the railway 
chiefs and the high financiers contribute lib- 
erally to a campaign fund, it is for the double 
purpose of securing privileges that will enable 
them to mulct the public out of many times the 
amount contributed to the political machine^ 
and for immunity from criminal prosecution 
for law defiance. Hence their panic lest the 
people should find out how much Morgan^ 
Hamman, Hill, Armour and the rest of the 
high-financier and corporation coterie are con- 
tributing to elect the man whom the most 
authoritative Wall-street journal of the "inter- 
ests," the Financial Chronide, finds "alto- 
gether satisfactory" — ^the man who, when 
nominated in Chicago, elicited the gratified 
exclamation from J. Pierpont Morgan of 
"Good! Good!" ^ r^^* 

But while we can understand that Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Taft may and doubtless da 
feel that the only hope of the latter's succesa 
lies in the efficient fat-frying of Mr. Crane,^ 
whose heavy telephone interests and corpora- 
tion sympathies have made him perhaps the 
best-beloved public man by all of the high 
financiers and trust and monopoly magnates,, 
we cannot help feeling that it was injudicious 
for the Presid^it and Mr. Taft to gratuitously 
insult the American voters by a plea as baldly 
sophistical as it is utterly unworthy of any 
person asking the confidence of the people. 

Mr. Bryan's Statesmanlike Reply to Th» 
President. 

Mr. Bryan's reply is stnmg, statesmanlike 
and so manifestly reasonable that it leaves no 
peg for the two gentlemen who are upholding 
the pontion occupied by every corrupt boss,. 
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venal politician and corrupt and plundering 
corporation wanting protection since Mr. 
Btyan so aroused public opinion as to force the 
President and Mr. Taft to pretend to wish 
publicity. 

Mr. Biyan has perfect faith in the people 
and is not afraid to let them see just who is 
contributing to his campaign. Mr. Roosevelt 
not only admits that he distrusts the people, 
but is in a panic lest the facts should come to 
light as to the men who are furnishing the 
money for Taft's campaign. We venture the 
prediction that the publication of the names 
and amounts contributed by them to the 
National and Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittees of the Republican party, before elec- 
tion, would instantly destroy Mr. Taft's 
chances for election. 

So admirable is Mr. Bryan's reply that we 
•quote from it somewhat at length: 

"Every disinterested voter knows that large 
<K>ntributions have been used to secure mort- 
gages upon officiab. The publication of con- 
tributions throws a great d^ more light upon 
the influence at work in pditics than the pub- 
lication of expenditures, for the publication of 
of contributions shows to whom the party is 
indebted and to whom repayment is likely to 
be made, while the publication of expenditures 
shows what has been paid out, and disburse- 
ments do not create obligations that affect the 
course of the administration. 

'*Mr. Taft says that 'the proper object of a 
publicity law is to prevent the use of money for 
Dribery and other improper purposes in elec- 
tions and to enable the law officers of the gov- 
ernment and the public to determine whether 
the contributions nuide were properly ex- 
pended for legitimate purposes,' and he adds, 
'the requirement that the names and amounts 
of the persons contributing should also be 
shown is for the purpose of enabling the public 
and the prosecuting officers of the government 
to judge whether subsequent official action has 
been improperly affect^ in favor of the con- 
tributors by the successful candidate.' 

"This, he says, can all be accomplished by 
publication after the election. He then pro- 
ceeds to indOTse the position taken by the 
President, declaring that 'the chief objection 
to the publication cd contributions before elec- 
tion b that it makes certain that in the heat of 
the controversy the motive of those who con- 
tributed to pay the legitimate expenses of the 
campaign will be misconstrued, perverted and 
misrepresented.' 



*"The candidate,' he also insists, *in whooe 
behalf the contributions are made will be 
charged in the most unfair way as being com- 
pletely under the control of those who make the 
contributions.' 

"Here he makes the same charge that the 
President does, the astounding charge that the 
voters are so liable to be misled that the knowl- 
edge must be kept from them. I insist that it 
is an insult to the intelligence of the voters, and 
it does little credit to Mr. Taft's judgment of 
the men to whom he is making his appeaL 
Mr. Roosevelt may have made his statement 
thoughtlessly and on the impulse of the 
moment, but Mr. Taft brings the same indict- 
ment against the voters witib deliberation and 
after he has read a criticism of the President's 
views. 

" It b fair to charge, therefore, that Mr. Taft 
is either expecting to receive contributions 
which would arouse just suspicion among an 
intelligent people, or contributions which, if 
known, would arouse an imjust suspicion 
among a people too ignorant to form a correct 
judgment upon the facts. 

"This is an evasion which he can neither 
retract nor excuse. It can only be explained 
by a consciousness that RepubHcan campaign 
methods will not bear the light, and that it 
would be dangerous to his party if the public 
knew before the election what he promises to 
make public after the election. 

"His subsequent argument that the publica- 
tion before election of the names and amounts 
contributed 'would discourage those who 
desire to contribute to the legitimate puiposes 
of the campaign,' by 'exposing them to the 
bitter diatribes of unfair attacks or slanderous 
condemnation of partisans in an electoral 
fight,' ought to have little weight, when it is 
considered that publication will be efficacious 
in discouraging those who now desire to con- 
tribute to illegitimate expenses and for the 
purpose of putting officials under obligations 
to them. 

"The people have a right to know in advance 
of election whether those with special interests 
to look after are contributing sums larger than 
public spirit, patriotic motives and general 
interest would explain. 

"Mr. Taft misrepresents what I have said 
in regard to Mr. Hughes. I called attenticm to 
some of the contributions that were made to 
Mr. Hughes' fund, and in view of the fact that 
Mr. Hughes attacks the remedies presented in 
the Democratic platform as a cure for the 
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trusts, without advancmg any remedies of his 
own, and in view of the further fact that this 
testimony was quoted by the President against 
me, I asked the President whether he thought 
that these contributions by trust magnates 
would lessen or increase the weight <^ Mr. 
Hughes' testimony on the subject of trusts. 

"It will not do for Mr. Taft to put Mr. 
Hughes upon a pedestal and daim for him 
immunity from criticism. It is not necessary 
for me to pass judgment upon Mr. Hughes or 
upon what he has done in order to pass judg- 
ment upon the question under discussion. 
He is only human, and was one of 'the allies' 
before the Chicago convention. 

"We assume that public officials will be 
honest, and yet we require bonds of those who 
handle money, no matter how much character 
they may have. The law will not permit a 
judge, a juror or an official to accept a gift, if 



the gift is from one who has an interest in the 
official actions of the official, and in forbidding 
this the law does not ask as to the character of 
the official. 

"The law is based upon human nature and 
human experience, and it is not necessary to 
furnish specific proof of special weakness in 
the man who receives the money, or to prove 
that his decision was in any manner affected 
by the gift. 

"It is only fair, however, to assume that in 
using Mr. Hughes' case as an argument Mr. 
Taft means to say that he will not object to 
contributions from trust magnates, railroad 
magnates and tariff beneficiaries, no matter 
how much these contributions may be, even 
though he may, if elected, be compelled to pass 
upon questions where their demands may be 
on the one side and the interests of the general 
public on the other." 



MR. ROOSEVELT'S ATTACK ON MR. BRYAN. 



The New Yerk "Werld" UamMka Mr. 
BooBevelt'B HypoeriBy. 

THERE has probably never been a time 
in the history of our Republic when cant 
and hypocrisy have been more in evidence in 
politiod, business and social life than to-day. 

The spectacle long presented by Chauncey 
Depew, during the years when he went up and 
down the land discoursing on virtue and good 
citizenship; by Elihu Root, posing as an 
apostle of civic idealism; by the presid^its of 
the great insurance companies that were reek- 
ing with corruption, who were recklessly 
squandering the money paid by struggling 
thousands of American toilers to provide for 
their wives and children after their death 
while posing as safe and sane upholders of 
business and political morality; and by 
Senator Bailey, posing as a faithful servant dl 
the people wlule growing rich off of services to 
the Standard Oil interests while they were 
defying the laws and antagonizing his state 
government — ^these things, unhappily, are 
typical examples of the hypocrisy that has 
grown up and flourished under the inunoral 
business reign of the feudalism of privileged 
interests and WaU-street high finance. 

But it remained for ]V£r. Roosevelt, the 
President of the Republic, to give our pec^le 



the most amazing exhibiticm of cant and 
hypocrisy of which we have any knowledge, 
when he seized upon the charges against Gov- 
ernor Haskell that had been advanced by the 
man whom Mr. Root, acting under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt, a year before had 
denounced as being morally responsible for 
Presid^it McKinley's assassination, and 
worked himself up into a fine frenzy of indig- 
nation over the supposed fact that Governor 
Haskell was as odious and disreputable a man 
as President Roosevelt's sponsors when he ran 
for governor and for Vice-President. 

The New York World for September 25th, in 
the following satirical editorial entitled "Out- 
raged Virtue," admirably tears away the mask 
of hypocrisy from the f^resident. 

"As leader of the Grand Old Party, Mr. 
Roosevelt," says the World, "is morally out- 
raged by the thought that a person like Charlie 
Haskell can hold public office and be identified 
with the management of a great political 
oiganization. 

"Mr. Roosevelt himself was nominated for 
governor of New York by that eminent purist 
Thomas Cdlier Piatt. His nomination for 
Vice-President was forced by those equally 
single-minded reformers, Thomas Collier 
Piatt and Matthew Stanky Quay. Mr. 
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Roosevelt naed to call Marcus Alonzo Hanna 
'Uncle Mark/ and when that unselfish pditi- 
cal philanthropist was not sufficientl j enthusi- 
astic over the Roosevelt candidacy the Presi- 
dent used Joseph Benson Foraker to club 
Uncle Mark into submission. 

'* Standard Oil is a stench in the Presidential 
nostrils; but the Standard Oil bank still main- 
tains its intimate relations with the Treasury 
Department. Harriman is hateful; but Har- 
riman has not yet been compelled to answer 
the questions put to him nineteen months ago 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

"No Presidential lightning strikes Uncle 
Joe Cannon for protecting the paper trust. 
John Dakell still represents the steel trust in 
Congress, and Mr. Roosevelt lumps him 
among the Republican candidates whose elec- 
tion is necessary to preserve the government 
from corp(»ation influence. The virtue that 
cannot abide Haskell counsels freely with 
Aldrich, Penrose, Elldns and Scott. 

"Elihu Root, who was Thomas F. Ryan's 
personal attorney, remains in the Cabinet as 
Secretary of State. One of J. Pierpont 
Morgan's partners is Mr. Root's assistant sec- 
retary; another is collecting Republican cam- 
paign tribute in Pennsylvania, and a third 
came back from Europe recently to express his 
great satisfaction with the election returns from 
Vermont. George R. Sheldon is still in Wall 
street divorcing the ruthless malefactors from 
their campaign contributions. 

"Surely it cannot be the Haskell corpora- 
tion affiliation alone which so incenses Mr. 
Roosevelt. Neither can it be the scndid fact 
that Haskell has been caught with the goods. 
The author of the letter to 'My dear Sherman' 
in the matter of the Harriman 9260,000 cam- 
paign contribution would never repudiate a 
fellow-statesman simply for being the victim 
of a little unexpected and undesiied publicity. 

"Mr. Roosevelt has weighed the Demo- 
cratic Haskell and finds him more offensive 
than all the Republican Haskells combined, 
except such as happen to be in opposition to 
'My Policies.'" 

How The President, Who Denonneos 
Mr. Haskell, Scroenod Paul Morton. 

In this connection we may also take one of 
many cases illustrating how Mr. Roosevelt 
screens moral criminals and law-defiers who 
are his friends, while putting the worst possible 
construction on everything done by any one 
who opposes him. The President, who is so 



appaUed at the unsupported charges of Mr. 
Hearst, deliberately gave the law-breaking 
Paul Morton a place in his Cabinet, and after 
his confession of law-defiance, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, had been 
printed in the public press from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, Mr. Roosevelt gave him a clean 
bill of health in a fulsome letter of praise. 

In the light of this and other similSEir acts, is 
not the present pretended righteous indigna- 
tion at the allied shortcomings of Mr. Haskell 
the most striking exhibition of rank hypocrisy 
known to the political aimals of the Republic ? 

Mr, BoosoTolt's UBjnstifiable Attempt to 
Discredit Mr. Bryan. 

Nor is thb alL The President seems deter- 
mined to judge Mr. Bryan by himself. He 
knows how he importuned Mr. Harriman, the 
"undesirable citizen" and *' malefactor of 
great wealth," to raise a great campaign fund 
from his confederates in Wall street. He 
knows that in order to make this "malefactc^ 
.of great wealth" work zealously among the 
great predatory chiefs whose corrupt wealth 
was so lavishly paid to elect Mr. McKinley, 
and later Mr. Roosevelt, he invited him to 
confer with him about Ids Presidential mes- 
sage, assuring him that, like himself, he was a 
"practical man." He remembers that at the 
very moment that he was denouncing Judge 
Parker as a deliberate f abifier, for his truthful 
statement that heads of corporations were con- 
tributing to the Roosevelt campaign fund, 
Mr. Cortelyou, the President's own Cabinet 
minister and fat-frying chairman, wias busy 
securing princely collections from the trust and 
corporation magnates. And knowing all 
these and similar things that might be cited, 
Mr. Roosevelt seems to imagine that Mr. 
Bryan is no more scrupulous than he. 

Yet in this conclusion he is wholly unwar- 
ranted, as every thoughtful American dtizen 
knows full well. For the past twelve years no 
man in the New World has been more steadily 
in the fierce light that falls on a public charac- 
ter than has Mr. Bryan. The feudalism of 
privil^ed wealth, wiUi its command of inex- 
haustible funds and its far-reaching grasp cm 
public opinion-forming agencies, has in every 
way possible striven to find some flaw that 
might prove the undoing of the great Com- 
moner. Had there been any serious short- 
coming in his personal or public career that 
could have been used to smirch his moral 
integrity, his sincerity, honesty, purity of life 
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or pcirpo0e» H would have been seiaed upon 
and utilised. liiGllicms of dollars would have 
been gladly contributed by the Wall-etreet 
high finandera and trust magnates to haye 
crushed the man they have not been able to 
seduce or swerve from single-hearted loyalty 
to what he conceives to be the most urgent 
demands of fundamental democracy and civic 
righteousness. No man in America has been 
more slandered and maligned than Mr. Bryan; 
yet because his life and actions have been so 
frank and sincere, the shafts of malice and 
calunmy have fallen powerless against the 
armor of a just, high-minded Christian states- 
man. And it remained for Mr. Roosevelt to 
seek to discredit Mr. Bryan by imputations 
based on unproven char^ regarding one of 
the managing officials of the Democratic cam- 
paign. Yet when Mr. Roosevelt penned his 
shameful letter, he had ignored the insistent 
appeals of Mr. Crozier and other leading 
RepubHcans, to remove from the position of 
director of the Republican spellbinders the 
head of the malodorous powder trust. The 
circumstance that the scandal of having the 
head of the powder trust directing the public 
speakers for Mr. Taft's campaign became so 
great that Mr. Dupont was compelled to 
resign, serves merely to emphasiae tiie essen- 
tial hypocrisy of Mr. Roosevelt's position. 

Mr. Bryaa'i Miitokes. 

Mr. Bryan has made many mistakes in his 
public career, but th^ have been mistakes of 
the head and not of the heart More than 
this, they have been mistakes of judgment and 
not of morality, and the gravest of these mis- 
takes has been his eagerness to believe Mr. 
Roosevelt the same high-minded statesman 
that he b himself — a statesman who places 
obedience to law, civic morality and the 
interests of the people above all personal or 
partisan considerations. This mistake did 
credit to Mr. Bryan's heart, but in the light 
of Mr. Roosevelt's political record, it did not 
do credit to his head. 

Personally, we differ from several of the pol- 
itical ideas held by Mr. Bryan, but we do 
believe him to be ab^lutely honest and sincere. 
We believe that he is not only incorruptible, 
but absolutely fearless, and that it is the appre- 
ciation of this fact that accounts for the uni- 
versal fear and dread of him evinced by the 
great Wall-street high financiers and public 
plunderers. 

Moreover, no one knows better than the 
enemies of the Republic that Mr. Bryan stands 



forTDiiect^LeigisIation; for the fundamental 
principles of popular government, and opposed 
to the destruction of popular rule through the 
dominance of corrupt bosses acting in the 
interests of privil^ed classes. 

Mr. Taft la Supported by The High Fim- 

anciera and Oorporation Magnatea, 

Who Know Wham They Can Tmat. 

Mr. Taft is not feared by the "malefactors 
of great wealth." When his nomination was 
announced, J. Pierpont Morgan cried, "Good! 
Grood!" His leading supporters and the men 
upon whom the Republican party depends to 
elect him are either the great Wall-street finan- 
ciers, trust magnates and public-service corpo- 
ration chiefs, or the men in whom th^ have 
perfect confidence — such men as Sheldon, 
Dupont, Crane, Sherman, Penrose, Cortelyou, 
and others who stand high in the favor of those 
who are seeking to overthrow popular govern- 
ment and establish a commercial feudalism 
more absolute and oppressive than the feudal- 
ism of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Foraker declares that Mr. Taft a short 
time since urged Mr. Roosevelt to appcnnt a 
Standard Oil lawyer to a judgeship, ajid since 
the campaign opened the fact that birds of a 
feather flodc together was weU illustrated in 
Mr. Taft becoming the guest of a Standard Oil 
lawyer in Toledo, accepting the palace-car of a 
railway magnate and the use of a palatial 
launch owned by a glass-trust magnate. 
Does any one suppose for one moment that 
any of these representatives of the feudalism 
of privileged wodth would for an instant think 
of tendering such hospitality to Mr. Bryan, or 
that Mr. Bryan would for a moment think of 
obligating himself to parties against whom as 
"President he might be compelled to proceed ? 

True, the apologists for Mr. Taft and the 
corporation cluefs, presuming upon the com- 
mon sense of the ordinary voter, are trying to 
make it appear that a man can be the guest 
and accept the lavish hosfHtality of leading 
officials or trusted representatives of great 
trusts and monopolies, and yet be in no way 
beholden by accepting such favors. 

Mr. Roosevelt by his latest exhibiti<m of cant 
and hypocrisy, has humiliated the millions of 
America, because he is the head of the govern- 
ment; and more than this, every exhibition of 
hypocrisy or cant indulged in by the first cit- 
izen of the Republic not only reflects on the 
people who placed him in office, but it neces- 
sarily exerts a demoralizing influence on the 
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MISSIONARY ROOT'S PILGRIMAGE TO WALL STREET AND 

BANKER MORGAN'S TWENTYTHOUSAND-DOLLAR 

CONTRIBUTION FOR TAFT. 



BANKER SHELDON'S failure to coUect 
the enormous campaign funds that alone 
would render possible the success of the 
Republican party and the further rule of the 
powerful privileged few, appears to have 
thoroughly alarmed Mr. Roosevelt and his 
proUgi; so Secretary Root, so long famed as 
the most adroit, smooth and trusted trust and 
corporation attorney, was sent by Mr. Roose- 
velt to New York, ostensibly to investigate 
matters. He interviewed Mr. Hitchcock and 
looked into the work being done by Treasurer 
Sheldon. He is reported to have complained 
to Mr. Roosevelt that the treasurer had not 
been active enough as a fat-fryer. But the 
public is no more expected to know what Mr. 
Root actually did during his New York visit, 
what '* gentlemen's agreement'' may have 
been made, etc., than it is expected to find out 
how much money the various predatory chiefs 
and high financiers of Wall street are con- 
tributing to the Republican campaign, until it 
is too late for the knowledge to be of service to 
them in protecting themselves against what, 
judging ^m past experience in Republican 
campaigns, since the corporations have fur- 
nished the sinews of war, may be expected in 
the eveat of Taft's election. But one thing 



followed on the heeb of Mr. Root's missionary 
tour into the citadel of high finance. The 
tel^raphic dispatches to the daily press fol- 
lowing this visit carried the following cheering 
news to the machine masters and money- 
hungry Republicans: 

"Any lingering doubt where J. P. Morgan 
stood in the national campaign was dispelled 
to-day when the financier passed in a twenty- 
thousand-dollar check to the Taft-Sherman 
fund. It has been thankfully received and 
the hope is expressed by the Roosevelt man- 
ager that other captains of industry will soon 
be heard from." 

In the light of the government of the trust 
and high financiers, through their agents and 
tools in government, and for their further 
enrichment and enthronement in power, which 
has marked the history of our government 
since Mark Hanna made the combinaticm 
between the trusts and monopolies and the 
Republican party, can any one doubt that a 
"gentlemen's agreement" has been arranged 
between the chiefs of the Republican cam- 
paign management and the lugh financiers, 
railroad magnates and corporation chiefs ? 

He who votes for Mr. Taft, votes for J. 
Pierpont Morgan's man. 



MR. CANNON IN THE ROLE OF THE WORM THAT TURNS. 



OF LATE Speaker Cannon has been a 
general target for criticism on account 
of his resolute attitude against revision of the 
tariff. Republican speakers everywhere have 
tried to make it appear that Mr. Roosevelt was 
the sincere friend of tariff revision and that he 
and Mr. Taft were of one accord in desiring 
genuine reform and relief for the people; but 
it was the wicked Mr. Cannon, Mr. Taft's 
running-mate Sherman, and Payne in the 
House, and the Aldriches, Penroses, Lodges, 
and Cranes in the Senate who stood in the way 
of tariff revision in the past. 

The opposition to Mr. Cannon has bec<Mne 
so general over the country as to alann this 



redoubtable friend of the trusts. He does not 
propose to be the sacrificial lamb, and so at 
last we have the spectacle of the worm turn- 
ing. In the Boston Herald of October 5th 
Mr. Ernest G. Walker, special correspondent 
for the HeraMy which is one of Mr. Taft's 
strongest oigans in New England, publishes 
the following interesting revelation made by 
Speaker Cannon, of how Roosevelt and not 
Cannon was responsible for the people being 
wronged out of tariff revision, which had been 
held out as a tempting bait to them before the 
election of the President four years ago. 
''The other day the Speaks," sayi Mr. 

Walker, referring to Mr. Cannon, ''divi^ged 
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some history of a round-table ccmferenoe in 
Washington to a companj of his fellow- 
townsmen. It was the conference that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called soon after his electicm in 
1904 to determine whether there should be 
revision at an extra session in the spring. The 
Speaker's account to his Danville brethren ran 
something as follows: 

" 'We had talked about the matter for quite 
a while, when the President began to ask us 
individuallj what our recommendations to 
him would be. He asked Senator Aldrich of 
Rhode Island, who replied that he thought the 
tariff could be patched all that it needed patch- 
ing the following winter at the regular session 
of Congress. Then Senator Piatt, of Con- 
necticut, now dead, on being asked his opinion, 
declared against revision because it would 



cause a disturbance in business. He wanted 
nothing of that kind. 

"*My hum came. **If you are going to 
revise the tariff at aU during your administra- 
tion,'* I said, '*by aU means let us do it as soon 
as we can. Congress can be called together in 
extra session and complete the revision more 
than a year before the next election. There 
ought to be no wavering about this. We 
should meet the situation squarely and 
promptly and give business as small a shock as 
possible." 

"'There were others at the conference and 
they gave their opinions. Unally, after a 
little, the Plresident announced: "Well, 
gentlemen, I shall not call an extra session. I 
think we can postpone revision till after my 
new term of office expires.""* 



THE SOCIALISTS IN THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, 



THE SOCIALISTS more than any other 
political party will derive permanent 
growth and strength from this year's Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

While Mr. Roosevelt has been enacting the 
part of Don Quixote, and Mr. Taf t that cd the 
man who desires the love of two maidens — 
the plutocracy and the public; while Mr. 
Bryan has been compelled to bear the brunt 
of battle from foes without and within the 
camp and ward off calumny, innuendoes and 
base implications from every opposing force; 
while Foraker and Haskell have been carried 
from the field of the wounded and the Standard 
Oil Company has appeared as the heavy all- 
round villain; while Mr. Hearst, in a r6le that 
at times suggested Peck's Bad Boy bent on 
mischief and at other times that of the disap- 
pointed lover dominated by a passion for 
revenge, has striven in every way possible to 
injure ihs party that had long honored him 
and to defeat his more popular rival — ^while 
this national vaudeville has been in progress, 
the Socialists for the first time in their history 
have escaped the storm of slander, calumny 
and misrepresentation to which they are 
accustomed. And th^ have improved to the 
fullest extent the opportunity given them, by 
(me of the most vigorous and ably conducted 
educational campaigns that has marked the 
history of American political life, eq>eciaUy 
when it is remembered that the party b made 
up almost wholly of petsons oi moderate or 
I whose contributioiis to the cam- 



paign more frequently than otherwise repre- 
sent actual sacrifice. Yet with this handicap, 
they raised sufficient funds to enable them to 
send their Presidential candidate, Mr. Debs, 
from ocean to ocean in a special train, where 
he was accorded a continuous ovation, speak- 
ing to crowds of thousands, and not unfre- 
quently tens of thousands, of voters. 

While personally we believe that the cause of 
peaceful, permanent progress and safeguarded 
free government makes the people's rule the 
paramount issue at the present stage of politi- 
cal advance, we admire the splendid exhibition 
of patriotism and loyalty to what th^ con« 
ceive to be the highest and most urgent politi- 
cal good evinced by the Socialists. TheSodal- 
ist party is unlike any other political organiza- 
tion. It is international; and in spite of the 
crass materialism that some of its l^ders have 
enunciated, it is beyond and above all else an 
idealistic political philosophy. Indeed, it is 
the moral idealism at the heart of Socialism 
that makes it a religion to its millions of adher- 
ents. It is the one great political party that 
is uncompromising and unyielding in its 
aggressive warfare against nodlitarism, child- 
slavery, economic dependence of woman, and 
the explottaticm of the wealth-creators by privi- 
leged and often parasite classes that are actu- 
ated by the creed of "^ve as little and grab as 
much as possible." 

We shiJl not be surprised if the Socialists in 
the United States poU a million votes at the 



coming ekctioo. 
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A REMARKABLE CLERICAL MANIFESTO. 



THERE aie many strikiiig evidences of 
the awakening of the clergy to a realiza- 
tion of the vital economic demands of the hour, 
that presage a coming spiritual renaissance 
which shall do much toward restoring moral 
idealism and a living faith in the hearts of the 
people. Perhaps the most significant recent 
event illustrative of this momentous fact was 
the publication a few weeks since of the follow- 
ing manifesto, signed by 160 well-known 
American clergymen representing thirty-five 
states, territories and provinces of Canada, and 
twenty-four different religious denominations: 

'* We, who are ministers to congregations of 
various denominations, hereby declare our 
adherence to the following purpose: 

*'l. To permeate churches, denominations 
and other religious institutions with the Social 
Message of the Bible; to show that Socialism 
is the Economic Expression of the Religious 
Ufe; to end the Class Struggle by establishing 
Industrial Democracy, and to hapten the reign 
•of Justice and Brotheriiood upon earth. 

''2. We believe that the Economic Teaching 
of the Scriptures would find its fulfilment in 
the Coaperative Commonwealth of Modem 
Socialism. 

"8. We believe that the present social sys- 
tem, based as it is upon the sin of covetousness, 
makes the ethical life as inculcated by religion 
impracticable; and should give place to a 
social system founded on the 'Grolden Rule' 
and the 'Royal Law* of the Kingdom of God. 
'Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,* 
which, realized under the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth of Socialism, will create an environ- 



ment favorable to the practice of Religions 
life. 

*'4. We accOTdingly urge with utmost 
earnestness that aU our brethren in the min- 
istry and the people in all the churches search 
the Scriptures and study the philosophy of 
Socialism, that they may see if our belief be 
not indeed God's very truth." 

Some of the signers of thb manifesto are 
men quite distinguished and influential, such 
for example, as Rev. R. Heber Newton of New 
York city, the Very Reverend Grardiner C. 
Tucker of St. John's Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Mobile, Alabama; Rev. Benjamin 
Fay Mills of Los Angeles, California, and 
Rev. W. D. P. BKss of New York city. Most 
of the clergymen are active pastors of repre- 
sentative churches in their home cities and 
towns. 

The eight churches most laigely repre- 
sented are as follows: Baptist, 28; Protestant 
Episcopal, 22; Congregationafist, 20; Meth- 
odist Episcopal, 16; Presbyterian, 16; Chris- 
tian, or Disciples <rf Christ, 15; Universalist, 
11; Unitarian, 8. 

We recently called attention in Thb Arena 
to the remarkable sweep toward Socialism 
evinced by the leading deigy of England in 
the recent Pan-Anglican Ccmgress in London. 
The Rev. John Haynes Holmes in this issue d 
of Ths Abena cites several other facts that 
indicate the awakening of the church from her 
state of moral lethargy. We believe that the 
church and society are on the verge of a great 
spiritual awakening that shaU prove revolu- 
tionizing in character. 



THE GREAT POPULAR VICTORY IN MAINE. 



THE PEOPLE are awakening. The 
spirit of 1776 is being rekindled in spite 
of an opposition as poweiful as it is corrupt 
and as crafty as it is conscienceless. 

After it became no longer possible to dis- 
credit the success of Direct-Legislation in its 
operation in the Republic of Switzerland, the 
political bosses, the reactionaries and the 
privil^ed interests whose swollen fortunes 
secured from the industry of the millions had 



only been possible because of the corrupt con- 
spiracy of the masters of the money-controlled 
machine, all joined in declaring that Direct- 
Legislation could not succeed in America. 

Or^on, whose people are among the most 
intelligent and progressive of any common- 
wealth in this country, took up the challenge 
and several years ago embedded Direct- 
Legislation in her constitution. Year by year 
she has demonstrated that the benefits cJaimed 
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for the people under Direct-LegiflUttion were 
greater and more satisfactory than had been 
anticipated. Every argument advanced 
against Direct-Legislation has been met 
and answered by Oregon in favor of this 
practical method for securing the blessings of 
popular government and destroying the des- 
potism that was being so carefully erected by 
the political bosses and privileged interests, by 
which a popular government was rapidly giv- 
ing place to one of the most vicious forms of 
class-rule. 

Oklahoma last year followed Oregon's 
example by adopting by an overwhelming 



vote Direct-Legislation in her constitution; 
and on the fifteenth of last September, Maine, 
by a vote of more than 2 to 1, adopted a con- 
stitutional amendment giving her people the 
Referendum and Initiative in a practical form. 
The victory in Maine is most gratifying 
because of the united efforts of the political 
bosses. Lodge of Massachusetts and Hale of 
Maine, to defeat the popular effort to secure 
genuine representative government. Else- 
where in this issue Mr, Albertson has given the 
facts relating to this important historical con- 
flict and also the full text of the amendment 
adopted by such a sweeping majority. 



INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 



Bt Ralph Albebtson, 
Seerttery ol the Natioiial Fedmitkm for People'i Bote. 



Vietory in Maine. 

ANOTHER state has been added to the 
colunms of genuine democracy, and 
this time it is the old rock-ribbed Republican 
state of Maine. There were some very pecu- 
liar elements in the campaign. The move- 
ment may be said to have started almost simul- 
taneously in the State Grange and the State 
Federation of Labor. A State Referendum 
League was organized almost wholly of people 
in these two bodies and when the matter was 
brought to an issue in the party conventions of 
1006, both the Democratic and Republican 
parties gave Direct-Legislation their hearty 
endorsement. The corporation lobbies in the 
state of Maine are not strong. There was no 
secret corporation fund to vitiate and nullify 
the demand of the people that the people shall 
rule. When the bill for a constitutional 
amendment came before the legislature of 
1907, backed by the unanimous voice of the 
people, every vote that was cast, was cast in its 
favor, only one so-called representative of the 
people refraining from voting, he not having 
the temerity to vote against the majority. 

There yet remained only the necessity for 
the people to vote on the measure. Then a 
remarkable thing happened. Senator Lodge 
woke up. He b^n to stir around and wake 
up some of his like-minded, autocracy-loving 
colleagues. He got invited to address the 
Central Labor Union in Faneuil Hall on the 



pending Pubfic-Opinion bill, and in this ad- 
dress he declared Direct-Legislation to be con- 
trary to a republican form of government, to 
be unconstitutional, and to be subversive of 
the best interests of the country. He called it 
mob-rule and indulged in a lot of similar talk, 
revealing to every intelligent person there that 
he was utterly ignorant of the facts about the 
subject, or that his misrepresentation of the 
Initiative and Referendum was wilful. 

Then the next step: Senator Hale of Maine 
rises in his seat and takes to himself the privi- 
lege of having Senator Lodge's Faneuil Hall 
tirade printed, at the expense of the govern- 
ment, and mailed at the public expense to 
nobody knows how many c^ the voters of the 
state of Maine. This was an eye-opener to 
the Republican machine of the state. The 
politicians got busy, the little Maine corpora- 
tions got busy, special-privil^ed classes got 
busy, and with the aid <^ a certain few of the 
papers of the state, which was easily secured, 
a vigorous campaign was at once instituted to 
head off the rd^orm. 

But the Grange and the State Federation 
and the Referendum League also got busy. A 
memorial was presented the United States 
Senate by Kingsbury B. Piper, which thor- 
oughly answered the arguments and implica- 
tions of Lodge, completely discrediting him. 

The fight waxed hot, the election took place 
September 15th and by a vote of over two to 
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one the amendment carried, 51,991 voting for 
it and 23,712 against. The exact copy of the 
amendment is as follows: 

"An Amendment to article four of the Con- 
stitution of the state of Maine, establishing a 
people's veto through the optional referendum, 
and a direct initiative by petition and at gen- 
eral or special elections. 

''Resolved, That the following amendment 
to the constitution of this state be proposed for 
the action of the legal voters of this state in the 
manner provided bj the Constitution, to wit: 

"Part first of article four is hereby amended 
as follows, namely: 

"By striking out all of section one after the 
word 'Maine' in the third line thereof, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following words, 
*But the people reserve to themselves power to 
propose and to enact or reject the same at the 
polls independent of the legislature, and also 
reserve power at their own option to approve 
or reject at the polls any act, bill, resolve or 
resolution passed by the joint action of both 
branches of the legislature, and the style of 
their laws and acts shall be "Beit enacted by 
the people of the state of Maine,"' so that said 
section as amended shall read as follows, 
namely: 

"*The legislative power shall be vested in 
two distinct branches, a house of representa- 
tives and a senate, each to have a negative on 
the other, and both to be styled the legislature 
of Maine, but the people reserve to themselves 
power to propose laws and to enact or reject 
the same at the polls independent of the legis- 
lature, and abo reserve power at their own 
option to approve or reject at the polls any act, 
bill, resolve or resolution passed by the joint 
action of both branches of the legislature, and 
the style of their laws and acts shaU be, "Be it 
enacted by the people of the state of Maine.'' ' 

"Part third of article four is hereby amended 
as follows, namely: 

"By inserting in section one, after the words 
'biennially and' in the second line thereof, the 
words 'with the exceptions hereinafter stated,' 
80 that said section shall read as amended: 

"'The legislature shall convene on the first 
Wednesday of January, biennially, and, with 
the exceptions hereinafter stated, shall have 
full power to make and establish all reasonable 
laws and regulations for the defense and bene- 
fit of the people of this state, not repugnant to 
this constitution nor to that ol the United 
States.' 

"Part third of article four is further amended 



by adding to said article the following sections 
to be numbered from sixteen to twenty-two 
inclusive, namely: 

"'Section 16, No act or joint resolution of 
the legislature, except such orders or resolu- 
tions as pertain solely to facilitating the per- 
formance of the business of the legislature, of 
either branch, or of any committee or officer 
thereof, or appropriate money therefor or for 
the payment ol salaries fixed by law, shall take 
effect until ninety days after the recess of the 
legislature passing it, unless in case of emer- 
gency (which with the facts constituting the 
emergency shall be expressed in the preamble 
of the act), the legislature shall, by a vote <^ 
two-thirds of all the members elected to each 
house, otherwise direct. An emeigency bill 
shall include only such measures as are imme- 
diately necessary for the preservation of the 
public peace, health or safety; and shall not 
include (1) an infringement of the right of 
home rule for municipalities, (S) a franchise or 
a license to a corporation or an individual to 
extend longer than one year, or (S) provision 
for the sale or purchase or renting for more 
than five years of real estate.' 

" * Section 17. Upon written petition of not 
less than ten thousand electors, addressed to 
the governor and filed in the office of the secre- 
tary of state within ninety days after the 
recess of the legislature, requesting that one or 
more acts, bills, resolves or resolutions, or part 
or parts thereof, passed by the legislature, but 
not then in effect by reason of the provisions of 
the preceding section, be refererd to the people* 
such acts, bUls, resolves, or resolutions or part 
or parts thereof as are specified in such peti- 
tion shaU not take effect until thirty days after 
the governor shall have announced by public 
proclamation that the same have he&k ratified 
by a majority of the electors voting thereon 
at a general or special election. As soon as it 
appears that the effect of any act, bill, resolve* 
or resolution or part or parts thereof has been 
suspended by petition in manner aforesaid* 
the governor by public proclamation shall give 
notice thereof and of the time when suck 
measure is to be v«ted on by the people, which 
shall be at the next general election not less 
than sixty days after such proclamation, or in 
case of no general election within six months 
thereafter tiie governor may, and if so re- 
quested in said written petition therefor, shall 
order such measure submitted to the people 
at a special election not less than four nor more 

than six months after his proclamation thereof / 
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'*' Section 18. The electors may pix^KMe to 
the legislature for its consideration any bill, 
resolve or resolution, including bills to amend 
OT repeal emergency legislation but not an 
amendment of the state constitution, by 
-written petition addressed to the legislature or 
to either branch thereof and filed in the office 
of the secretary of state or presented to either 
branch of the l^islature at least thirty days 
before the dose of its session. Any measure 
thus proposed by not less than twelve thou- 
sand electors, unless enacted without change 
by the legislature at the session at which it is 
presented, shall be submitted to the electors 
together with any amended form, substitute, 
or recommendation of the l^islature, ana in 
such manner that the people can choose 
between the competing measures or reject 
both. When there are competing bills and 
neither receives a majority of the votes given 
^r or against both, the <me receiving the most 
votes shall at the next general election to be 
held not less than sixty days after the first vote 
there<xi be submitted by itself if it receives 
more than one-third of the votes given for and 
against both. If the measure initiated is 
enacted by the legislature without change, it 
shall not go to a referendum vote unless in 
pursuance of a demand made in accordance 
with the preceding section. The legislature 
may order a special election on any measure 
that is subject to a vote of the people. The 
governor may, and if so requested in the 
written petitions addressed to the legislature, 
shall, by proclamation, order any measure 
pn^KMed to the l^islature by at least twelve 
thousand electors as herein provided, and not 
enacted by the l^islature without change, 
referred to the people at a special election to 
be held not less than four or more than six 
m<mths after such proclamation, otherwise 
said measure shall be voted upon at the next 
general election held not less than sixty days 
after the recess of the legislature, to which 
such measure was proposed. 

"'Section 19. Any measure referred to the 
people and approved by a majority of the votes 
given thereon shall, unless a later date is speci- 
fied in said measure, take effect and become a 
law in thirty days after the governs has made 
public i^roclamation of the result of the vote 
on said measure, which he shall do within ten 
days after the vote thereon has been canvassed 
and determined. The veto power of the gov- 
ernor shall not extend to any measure approved 
by vote of the pe<^Ie» and any measure initi- 



ated by the pec^le and passed by the legisla- 
ture without chimge, if vetoed by the governor 
and if his veto is sustained by the l^islature 
shall be referred to the people to be voted on at 
the next general election. The legislature may 
enact measures expressly conditioned upon 
the people's ratification by a referendum 
vote.' 

"'Section 20. As used in either of the 
three preceding sections the words "electors" 
and "people" mean the elect<»s of the state 
qualified to vote for governor; "recess of the 
legislature" means the adjournment without 
day of a session of the legislature; "general 
election" means the November election for 
choice of Presidential electors or the Septem- 
ber election for choice of governor and other 
state and county officers; "measure" means 
an act, bill, resolve or resolution proposed by 
the people, or two or more such, or part or 
parts of such, as the case may be; "written 
petition" means one or more petitions writ- 
ten or printed, or partly written and partly 
printed, with the original signatures 6t 
the petitioners attached, verified as to the 
authenticity of the signatures by the oath of 
one of the petiticmers certified thereon, and 
accompanied by the certificate of the ckrk of 
the city, town or plantation in which the peti- 
tioners reside that their names appear on the 
voting Hst of his city, town or plantation as 
qualified to vote for governor. The petitions 
shall set forth the full text of the measure 
requested or proposed. The full text of a 
measure submitted to a vote of the people 
imder the provisions of the constitution need 
not be printed on the official ballots, but, until 
otherwise provided by the legislature, the sec- 
retary of state shall prepare the ballots in such 
form as to present the question or questions 
concisely and intelligibly.' 

"'Section 21. The city council of any city 
may establish the initiative and referendum 
for the electors of such city in regard to its 
municipal affairs, provided that the odinance 
establishing and providing the ntethod of 
exercising such initiative and referendum shaU 
not take effect until ratified by vote of a major- 
ity of the electors of said city, voting thereon 
at a municipal election. Provided, however, 
that the legislature may at any time provide a 
uniform method for tlMs exercise of tlie initia- 
tive and referendum in municipal affairs.* 

"'Section ftSt. Until the kgulatoie shaU 
enact further regulations not incmisistent with 
the constituticm for apfdying the people's veto 
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and direct initiatiTe» the election officers and 
other officials shall be goremed hj the provi- 
sions of this constitution and of the general 
law, supplemented bj such reasonable action 
as may be necessary to render the preceding 
sections self -executing/ 

**Ruolvedy That all the foregoing is pro- 
posed to be voted upon as one amendment^ 
and not as two or more several amendments. 

** Resolved, That the aldermen of cities, the 
selectmen of towns and the assessors of the 
several plantations in this state are hereby 
empowered and directed to notify the inhabi- 
tants of their respective cities, towns and plan- 
tations in the manner prescribed by law to vote 
at the meeting in September in the year one 
thousand nine hundred and eight upon the 
amendment proposed in the forgoing resolu- 
tions, and the question shall be 

"'Shall the constitution be amended as pro- 
posed by a resolution of the legislature pro- 
viding for the establishment of a people's veto 
through the optional referendum and a direct 



initiative by petition and at general or special 
elections?' and the inhabitants of said cities, 
towns and plantations shall vote by ballot on 
said question, those favoring the amendment 
voting 'yes' and those opposing voting 'no' 
upon their ballots, and the baUots shall be 
received, sorted, counted and declared in open 
ward, town and plantation meetings and lists 
of -the votes so received shall be made and 
returned to the office of the secretary of state 
in the same manner as votes for governor and 
members of the legislature, and the governor 
and council shall count the same and make 
retium to the next legislature, and if it shall 
appear that a majority of the votes are in favor 
of the amendment, the constitution shall be 
amended accordingly. 

"Resolved, That ^e secretary of state shall 
prepare and furnish to the several cities, towns 
and plantations, ballots and blank returns in 
conformity to the foregoing resolves accom- 
panied by a copy thereS." 

Ralph Albebtbqn. 
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Our Great Serial Story. 

EVERY city of size is surrounded by sub- 
urbs to which there is a single fare and a 
commutation fare, the former being in some 
cases at least twice as great as Uie latter. 
There is nothing startling in this statement. 
Sometimes when we go to visit a friend who 
has boasted of his nine-cent ride, we are sur- 
prised to find the price for a single ride fifteen, 
but if eventually we come to live in the same 
locality we, too, say "nine cents." A very 
Gammon phenomenon. Sometimes also we 
find that we can buy two cigars for less than 
twice the price of one, or three pieces of soap 
for less than three times the price of one, or a 
dozen pears for less than twelve times the unit. 
There is nothing startling in this statement — 
in fact, if we have bought only one unit we 
generaUy quote the price for the greater num- 
ber at which the unit appears cheaper. 
Nothing startling, mind you. 
And jet for weeks we have been having all 



kinds of big type because Tom Johnson did 
the same thing. A "fiasco," a "failure," a 
"fizzle" — ad lib. — all about good old con- 
sumers' rent that goes back to Adam Smith. 
Not three-cent fare because it 's a ticket! 
And have you noticed the way it's put? 
"The failure of the experiment is now offici- 
ally confirmed by the return to a five-cent oaeh 
fare." I have a dozen articles before me 
with that expression in them — and not one of 
them mentions the five-for-fifteen-cents tickets! 
There's an honest press for you! Some of 
them deign to give the reason, the delay in 
getting the prepayment cars and the difficulty 
of collecting a three-copper fare, in any other 
way. True the difficulty might have been 
met — ^but it wasn't. It isn't a vital defect 
It isn't even a "fiasco" or "fizzle" or a 
"failure." As soon as the new cars come the 
public will have their choice of buying five 
tickets for fifteen cents, of paying three 
coppers, or, if they fail to provide themsdves 
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-with either, of paying a five-cent fare. Are 
you going to pay a nickel ? Well, neither is 
anybody else. 

We hear a good deal also about "those one- 
cent transfers" which one would imagine from 
the reading make travel in Cleveland very 
espensive. The payment of one cent is 
required by the conductor who issues the 
transfer, but is refunded by the one to whom 
it is tendered. If this simple device will elim- 
inate the large loss due to the misuse of trans- 
fers, and if that elimination means a gain for 
the public — ^as it surely does — ^wherever is the 
kick? 

The thing we do not hear much about is 
that the road earned in the month of July a 
surplus of $19,695.22. Did n't notice that» 
in small type in the comer, did you ? 

The Next Oampaigiu 

Despite its coniparative quiet, the Presi- 
dential campaign is sufficient to detract inter- 
est from load elections and therefore to hide 
two movements which are constantly coming 
to the fore and which wiU stand out with great 
deamess next year. One is the tendency, 
largely in the West, to center elections about 
the issue of installing some new mmiic^>al 
enteiprise. Until now these questicms have 
appeared separatdy on the ballot, but th^ are 
becoming more and more a part of the plat- 
form. The burden of proof has shifted. 

The other movement is the ''fake" munici- 
pal-ownership boom, significantly the modem 
''appeal to the Pee-pul." Thus in many 
cities "Public-Ownership" is used as the 
rallying cry of demagogues who have no idea 
of adopting public-ownership, who use the 
wcnrds to raise the hopes — or regain the confi- 
dence — of their followers, and then play pol- 
itics to make them forget. There is nothing 
new in the game. Lord love you, no, but it 
always makes a strong impression and as 
invariably gives real progress a strong setback. 

Both these movements will stand out clearly 
next year. But the former will be tucked 
away in small print — ^lots of it, but small. 
The Eastern movement will come out in large 
type, because the powers that run the political 
incubator can a£ford a lot of ink, because 
every political promise unfulfilled means 
"failures"— sOTt of eat the cake and have it, 
too — and chiefly, because the fight is on, and 
there are not only "millions for defense" but 
millions to defend. Twill be strange to 
see: The enemies of puUic-ownership work- 



ing for a public this and a municipal that; the 
friends of progress combating their own 
desire. But there b no other course open. 
Curious world, is n't it ? 

Enlightenment. 

A New York paper that may always be 
relied on for enlightened editorials on Munici- 
pal Ownership — privately en-lightened — ^re- 
cently brought forth a Con-trast. On the one 
side, it says is the great city of New York 
clamoring for improved traction facilities, and 
proceeding "at a pace that is snail-like at its 
best" — all in one syllable, please notice — on 
the other is the Lackawanna Railroad System 
which is spending $11,000,000 to cut the run- 
ning time to Buffalo half an hour. "New 
York would do well to take a leaf from the 
Lackawanna's book and leam how to 'do 
things.'" 

Noble Lackawanna, Slothful New York. 
Naughty, naughty, what's the use? And, 
more particularly what 's the point ? 

The London "FaUnro." 

"London, August 29. — ^Despite the cam- 
paign lies circulated during the last election for 
the London council that the municipality- 
owned and operated street-car systems did n't 
pay, the systems do pay. They pay hand- 
somely. 

"The municq>al ci^ital already invested 
totals about $35,000,000. For the year end- 
ing March 81, 1908, the net profits of the 
systems were $2,460,000, or a profit of 6} 
per cent. The electric lines alone showed a 
profit of $2,500,000 for the year, but there was 
a loss on the few horse-car lines still waiting 
to be electrified. Last year the council's 
street cars carried 872,000,000 passengers." — 
Pittsburg Press. 

I think we remarked something of this sort 
at the time. What the dickens is a "failure" 
anyway ? ^ 

The MoToment Abroad. 

The lack of good statistics of Public- 
Ownership in this country, owing to the failure 
to realize the tremendous growth of the move- 
ment in the last few years, makes the two 
following extracts from recent consular rq)Orts 
all the more interesting and valuable. 

"Consul Thomas H. Nwton, of Chemnitz, 
states that a recent statistical summary of the 
extent to which public utilities are now imder 

the direct management of Grerman municipal^ 
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iMeSf shofws that the movement is constantlj country, and ereij railway station is si^plied 

gaining in momentum and that the field of with b<^ systems. The service is good and 

activity is steadily being broadened. The the rates low. They are operated in connec- 

consul's review continues: tion with the postal service, every post-office 

''There are now fifty-eight cities in the being provided with telegraphic facilities, and 

empire containing over 50,000 inhabitants, practically all of them with public tdephones. 

In these cities the leading utilities are owned "Distances in Switzeriand being short, the 

and conducted by the municq>alitie8 to the service prompt, and the rates low, the telegraph 

following extent : and telephones are liberally patronized. Long- 

Pitw TTtiHtiM ?*i^Sr distance connections are made with all the 

Gi^woric?...??!' 44 local or urban tdephone lines, enabling 

WaSwartQi" *^^***.'^'*.'///////.'.'.*/.*.*.'.;;;;;; 4S patrons to communicate with all cities and 

^i^t^...!!y,V^\\'!y//////////.l'.y.'.y,y//,'.', 47 towns in the country. There are also inter- 

fttwt SSoiKii' '.!!!!''".!'!"!'.!!''!!'!''.!'!!! lo national connections with all the countries 

Bwj riol^ gMb«g» and wewgp ['*'/"/ iS bordering on Swiss territofy. 

TeoanienthouMt ' (ehtofly* for ' munkipid smpioyiU *' A feature of the Swiss tdephone service is 

and labotws) ^j^^ j^ addition to owning and operating all 

'*In regard to financial results the gas works the lines, the government manufactures all 

make the best showing. Their total profits the instruments used, makes the insulations, 

amount annually to $10,100,000. Of this and controls the business absdutdy. 

sum about tS,600j(KX) is required for interest *'The total length of tdephone lines in 

on the investment. Electrical works show Switserland is 10,548 miles. The annual 

a profit of $4,200,000, of which $1,900,000 is rental charge for offices, business houses and 

espended for interest. Water-works return residences is $12.45 per year. An additional 

on an average of 8.5 per cent, of the ci^ital charge of one cent is made for each caU in the 

invested. Mukxi haUs and tenements yidid town. For intcrurban or long-distance caUs 

but little profit the rate is 2 to 14 cents for thra minutes, ac- 

"The entire capital invested by G^man cording to distance, 14 cents being the mazi- 

munidpalities in plants for puUic utilities is mum rate for any distance in the country, 

now estimated at nearly $1,000,000,000. "The number of tdephone subscribers in 

The value of forests and meadows, as wdl as 1906 was 58,711. During the year there were 

the capital of munidpal banks and loaning 82,071,177 local, 7,251,198 interurban, and 

organizations, is not induded in this total. 299,209 international calls over the govem- 

** While so much activity in this fidd is ment tdephones. The revenue from all 

devdoped by the G^man dties, there is but dasses of calbfor 1906 was $829,782; income 

little evidence of a tendency to invade indis- from rent on 58,711 tdephones, $668,702. 

criminatdy the economic territory of general Total, $1,498,484. 

industrial competition. Municipal contrd is "The total length of tdegraph lines in 
established when there is simply the choice Switzerland Is 66,688 miles. The total num- 
between a public and a private monopoly, as ber of tdegrams transmitted in 1906 was 
in the case of gas, water, dectridty, etc., or 4,918,679, of which 2,889,956 were inter- 
else when the desirability of a utility is un- national and 1,698,888 local. The total rev- 
questioned, but the uncertainty as to profit- enue from tdegrams for the year was $1,596,- 
able returns fails to attract private ci^ital. 664. 

There is but little probability that German "There is a government tax of 80 centimes, 

mimidpal enterprise will stq) outside these equal to a fraction under 6 cents American 

limitations. money, -on each tdegram sent. In addition 

"The tdegri^h and tdephone in G^many to this charge there is a universal rate of one- 
are owned and managed by the imperial gov- half cent a word throughout the country, dis- 
ernment, and most of the railway lines are the tance not being taken into consideration. A 
property of the different states." tdegram of ten words costs only 11 cents. 

Consul Mansfidd, of Lucerne, rq>orts on The international rate is 30 cents per word to 

the Swiss public tdephone and tdegraph lines New York, 2 cents to France, Germany, Italy 

as follows: and Austria, 5 cents to %>ain, 6 cents to 

"The tdegraph and tdephone service En^and, and 9 cents to Russia. In addition 

extends to nearly every town and village in the to the foregoing there is a government tax of 
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10 cents on each international telegram or 
cable. 

''The total income from telephone and tel- 
^;raph service for 1906 was $3,095,098; 
eiq>ense, $2,231,5217; profit to the government, 
$863,881. The telegraph and telephone ser- 
vice, like the government railways and parcels 
post, are economicallj administered, the object 
being to render the best service possible at 
the lowest possible cost to the pe<^le.*' 

LlTtrpooly England* 

WrTH some doubt and hesitation the Spring- 
field Republican prints the fdlowing rqnirt of 
Liverpool's tramways. The nude statues in 
the Berlin museums, it is said, have to be 
draped when a visit from the Empress is 
e3q>ected. So we must not conq>lain of equal 
ddicacy on the part of the Republican. 

"There has come to this office from the 
traffic manager of the Liverpool (En^^and) 
corporation tramways, C. W. Mallins, a copy 
of his rq>ort for the calendar year 1907. 
Whatever may be the results of municpal 
ownership and operati<Mi of street railways in 
other parts of the United Kingdom, it does not 
appear that anything save great success 
attends this poliqr in Liverpocd, as may be 
seen in comparing the financial results of last 
year with those c^ the previous year: 



Total rerenue 

Operating ooitt 

OroM i>rofit0 

Interest and sinking fimd. 



1907. 



£608^65 

404.625 

198.740 

110,361 

83.379 



1906. 



£583.619 

391.282 

192.337 

109.580 

82.756 



This balance or net profit last year of £83,379, 
or $416,895, was distributed ^£55,586 to reserve, 
renewal and depreciation, and £27,793, or 
$138,965, was handed over to the city treasury 
for general municipal purposes. The latter 
gain to the treasury was additional to taxes 
which are assessed against the tramways as if 
they were the property of a private corpora- 
tion, and are included in the general expenses 
of the enterprise. 

''Thus the municipality made enough from 
its tramways during the year to pay the inter- 
est on the tramway debt, to sink a proportion 
of the same, to set aside $277,930 for reserve 
and renewals, to pay the taxes as if a private 
corporation, and then to turn the large sum 
noted above into the public treasury for the 
abatement of the general tax rate upon citizens. 



At the same time rates of fare were charged not 
exceeding two cents for stages of and within 
about 2^ miles, and only about 2.2 cents as the 
average for all of the 124,000,000 passengers 
carried during the year. The city, moreover, 
as an employer of tramway labor, provided 
uniforms, contributed from tramways' rev- 
enue for the support of the employ^' musical 
band, and aided in support of an employ^ sick 
benefit society and a social, athletic and 
thrift society, besides giving each employ^ a 
six-days' hdiday on fuU pay. 

''We are, of course, not to infer that an 
American municq>ality under puUic-ownershq> 
of the street railways, however well managed 
they might be, could show such profitaUe 
results on the basis of fares so low or on the 
basis of fares very much lower than those now 
charged by private corporations. Labor and 
genial expeny and traffic conditions are 
different. Bullae are evidently to infer that 
municipal omership has proved a very 
profitaUe and generally advantageous pdicy 
in the case of this Eng^iish city, both horn the 
standpoint of the public ami the tramway 
employ^; and that this is generally true of the 
policy in such other Brituh cities as follow it 
i^pears to be undisputediexoq^t by the expert 
investigators sent over ny private American 
puMi c - s e i vi ce corpcwations." 

Woodlmr7» Ntw Jarsay. 

It is curious how a town council will fail to 
recognize that it is responsible for the town's 
good name. The council of Woodbury is 
responsible iat one of the worst cases of this 
form of prostitution. For two years the cit- 
izens of Woodbury have expressed themselves 
in favor of a lighting plant of their own, and 
time and time again the "representatives of 
the pe<^le" have listened to the Public Service 
CorpOTation and have put the matter off. It 
must be a great town to live in. 



Notas. 



The cttt of Vienna is trying to get control 
of mines in Moravia, in order to secure a 
cheap and reliable supply of coal for the muni- 
cipal gas and electric plants. j 

Matob Ddimick of Scranton has won his 
fight for a municipal garbage plant, and the 
contract for its erection has been signed. The 
city will also collect ashes and use them for 
road rq>airs. ^ j 
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The PenDsjlvania Water Companj recently 
demanded six months' advance payment from 
the borough of North Braddock. The cit- 
izens hdd a mass meeting and determined to 
build a municipal plant. 

Franklin, Pennsylvania, recently bought 
out the local water plant. For the first six 



weeks of public operation receipts are officially 
reported as $3,044.87, e3q>enses, not including 
coal, as $996.15, leaving a balance of $2,048.72. 

Westmoreland county, Penns^vania, is 
now operating its own electric-lighting plant. 

Bruno Beckhard. 



COOPERATIVE NEWS. 



Bt Hazel Haiimond Albertbon. 



Brighton Oo-oporatlTO Society. 

THE Brighton Mutual Cooperative and 
Industrial Society of Brighton, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been nrmlcing a courageous and 
successful attempt to carry on a grocery busi- 
ness for its members. Thomas Hooper, one 
<rf the members of the Brighton society, says, 
speaking in connection with the work the 
society hopes to accomplish, '*We are only 
doing a retail business at present, but we 
expect before many years to be in manufac- 
turing enterprises. In this way we can offer 
employment to the members <rf the society. 
This present society in Brighton grew out of 
the old Wage-Earners' Club. So far it has 
been more than successful. We have been 
doing a most successful grocery and provision 
business for the past five months and have had 
the satisfaction of seeing the business steadily 
increasing. With conmiodities in general use 
in the hands of the trusts and combinations as 
th^ are now it is useless for a single individual 
to confront them. We have decided on this 
plan of action and believe that we have at least 
saf^^arded our members from unreasonable 
prices." The society is giving a series of 
lectures this winter on the general subject of 
cooperation, in the hope of creating a greater 
interest in the growth of kindred societies. 
The first of the course was given on the sixth 
of September by Captain T. Connor, formerly 
of the English army. Captain Connor is a 
man of wide experience and travel. He has 
for many years been exceedingly interested in 
the development of cooperative effort, and has 
watched with keen interest its phases in his 
course of travel. ^______ 

Oo-op«ration Among Negroes. 

The CongregaiionaliMf published in Boston, 
contains an interesting account of the work of 



a negro pastor, by which he has endeavored to 
rouse a social consciousness in his race. In 
order to do this he has been oiganizing coop^ 
erative leagues in Northern communities 
where there are a sufficient number of colored 
people to make them effective. His plan is to 
have a conmiittee on business opportunities 
and employment which investigates the 
character andrecord of applicants before rec- 
ommending them for positions, thus sifting out 
the shiftless and creating a demand for the 
services of the worthy. A committee on land 
investments is on the lookout for colonizing 
opportunities. Mr. Pettigrew himself brought 
a good-sized colony into the Yakima Valley, 
which is now in flourishing condition. There 
is a conunittee on education which endeavors 
to see that all children of school age have 
school privileges and are kept at their studies. 
Other conmiittees are to be added and other 
activities are to be engaged in as each league 
becomes more experienced. 

Mr. Pettigrew made a lecturing and oigan- 
izing tour extending from Spokane to Omaha 
last summer and succeeded in organizing 
twenty local leagues. Having already made 
a success on his 160-acre homestead and hav- 
ing demonstrated the working possibilities of 
his plan through leagues already organized, 
Mr. Pettigrew plans to make his headquarters 
in some town in the state of Kansas and from 
that place as a center to extend the league idea 
by lectures and personal work and by the pub- 
lication of a paper to be known as The Amen- 
can Lever, ^____^^ 

Th« Yonkers MoTomont. 

The Colored Co5perative Company of 
Yonkers, which has been in existence four 
years and has paid dividends ranging from 5 
to 7 per 6ent., has recently been incorporated 
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under the laws of the state of New Jersey with 
$200,000 capital stock, as thej had accom- 
plished as much as was possible under a cap^ 
iUlization of $50,000. The chief object of 
the corporation is to provide sanitary homes 
for negroes not only in Yonkers but in many 
other places. The company operates a fac- 
tory in Yonkers where building materials are 
manufactured, and also a general department 
store where all the necessary things of every- 
day life may be purchased. 

The directors and officers are: The Rev. 
J. J. Snyder, president; Charles £. Scott, 
secretary; Frank J. Moultrie, treasurer, and 
Thomas S. Lane, Jeremiah Webb, and John 
R. Grene of Yonkers. The company owns 
$68,000 worth of property in Yonkers; in 
Tarrytown, $21,000; Poughkeepsie $10,000; 
Mount Vernon, $33,000; Larchmont, $5,000. 

Goal Mining. 

A NEW cooperative coal company composed 
of twelve miners who wield the pick them- 
selves, has sunk a shaft on sixty acres of land 
near Hess street and Jefferson avenue, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, and discovered a fine three- 
and-a-half-foot vein of coal of excellent qual- 
ity. It taps a new and what is believed to be 
an extensive field. The tipple has been 
erected and the machinery is bdng installed 
and operations will be conunenced shortly. 
The company which is one of a number which 
are operating successfully in Michigan, is 
known as the Buena Vista Coal Company. 
The president is F. Heacox, a well-known 
miner of that district. 



A 8pe«d Eee«rd. 

Biscuits made from wheat which twenty- 
two minutes before was standing in the held is 
the record-breaking performance which took 
place in Waitsbuig, Washington, in August. 
The wheat grew on the farm of N. B. Atkin- 
son, president of the Washington State 
Farmers' Educational and Cooperative Union, 
a pmi4 of interest in that it demonstrates the 
modem methods under which our Western 
fanners are working, in industrial organiza- 
tion as well as in such matters as machinery, 
etc. The various stages of the operation and 
time announced by R. H. Ormsbee, prosecut- 
ing attorney of Walla Walla county; E. L. 
VHieeler, editor of the Waitsbuig TimeSy and 
Piatt B. .Morrow, general merchant and 
official time-keeper, are as follows: 

''9.03 — ^Ripe wheat standing in the field. 



**9.04i — ^First head clipped from the straw 
by the heading-machine. 

"9.08 — Grain started into the cylinder of 
the threshing-machine. 

"9.11 — ^Flour threshed, sacked, sewed and 
loaded into automobile. 

"9.14 — Grain received at mill, two miles 
from field, weighed and dropped into the 
receiving hopper; four sacks weighed 535 
pounds. 

"9.16 — First flour appeared at packer, hav- 
ing traveled 640 feet in the machinery. A. 
Beck, baker, began mixing flour, baking- 
powder and water into dough. 

"9.21 — ^Molded dough in pans placed into 
oven. 

"9.23 — ^Two sacks of flour ground, sacked 
and ready for market. 

"9.26 — ^Biscuits taken from the oven, but- 
tered and distributed among the witnesses." 

With the exception of the automobiles 
employed to carry the grain and the time- 
keepers, and the pressing into service of a 
gasoline oven, the process of harvesting and 
manufacturing was regular, the cutting and 
threshing being done under pressure by an 
ordinary crew which had operated the machine 
in the field two weeks. 



Oo-«p«ratiT« Sawisf Shop. 

DuBiNG the summer months a number of 
New York business men were startled by 
the receipt of a neatly printed little card bear- 
ing in large red letters the inscription "Atten- 
tion! For bachelors and summer husbands!'^ 
Beneath this appeared an advertisement say- 
ing that clothes would be mended, buttons- 
sewed on, and stockings darned for men dur- 
ing the summer months, and added to the list 
of prices is the terse bit of advice, "The shop is 
competent to execute orders without directions. 
You pack the bundle, we do the rest." 

Tl^ shop which sends out this generally 
opportune and irresistible advertisement is the- 
"Codperative Sewing Shop at 413 West 
Thirty-sixth street. New York," of which Mrs. 
Lucy W. Collier is the manager at present. 
Up to this summer, the shop has done mending 
for women only, but men have occasionally 
applied and it occurred to the workers that 
many husbands whose wives were at the sea- 
shore might be glad to keep mended during the 
vacation. "Even the most helpless husband 
ought to be able to tie up a bundle," says Mrs. 
Collier, and the shop has been doing a large 
business, j ^^ ^ 
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A Now Bntarpriso. 



The press reports the oi]ganization of the 
National Cooperative Society at Trenton, New 
Jersey, on the nineteenth ol September, with 
an authorized capital of $5,000,000. The 
incorporators are James R. Mapletoft, Ray- 
mond £. Taylor and Joseph Gerrardt, all of 
Trenton. It is the intention of the society to 
*' establish, conduct and manage" general 
department stores. 

Waffo-Bamori' StorM. 

A NEW cooperative store has been incOT- 
porated in New Orleans and is known as the 
Wage-Earners' Cooperative Furnishing Com- 
pany. The store is to carry several depart- 
ments, dry goods, groceries, wood and coal, 
hardware, furniture, etc., and do a general 
mercantile business. 

The capital under which the store is organ- 
ized is $150,000 representing 150,000 shares 
par value $1 per share, payable 10 per cent, 
cash and 10 per cent weekly. In neighbor- 
hoods where there is a large population it is 
the intention to erect a clutin of Wage- 
Earners' Cooperative Stores. 



MIssionariM 0«-op«rato. 

A NOTE frcmi the Apache, of Jacksonville, 
Florida, says that the missionaries themselves 
are beginning to realize the advantage of 
cooperation and are organizing in the United 
States a cooperative purchasing agency, 
through which their personal supplies may be 
shipped to them. 

Bedford 0it7t Virginia: 

There is a Cooperative School at Bedford 
City, \^iginia, in which the students, working 
in cooperation, are able to keep their expenses 
within $150 a year. The institution is co- 
educational and does college preparatory work. 
Its students come chiefly from \^iginia and 
neighboring states, though there are a few who 
come from greater distances. 

Ksnsington Gardens. 

Near the Garden City Estates in the suburbs 
of New York, Walter Russdl, the architect 
who has designed the well-known cooperative 
apartment houses in New York, is laying the 
plans for a subiu^Mtn city, with a cooperative 
chib-house and artistic homes. KensingUm 
Crardens is the name chosen for this creation. 



says an account given in the New York Herald, 
and the location is a tract of land adjoining 
Garden City Estates on the west The land 
has already been procured and the Kensing- 
ton Gardens Company is being incorporate 
with Walter Russell as president, E. R. Jack- 
son as vice-president, and O. M. Jackson as 
secretary and treasurer. Befcwe any land is 
sold a general plan of the entire dty will be 
made embodying landscape features and 
architectural effects. The plan will be a com- 
prehensive one, in perfect harmony as a whc^e, 
and every buyer must be willing to conform to 
this general plan or he cannot buy. 

The central feature will be the Kensington 
Club which will be operated on cooperative 
lines similar to the cooperative apartment 
house. The building which will occupy a 
plot of about five acres is to be like a g^eat 
rambling English house, cement and half- 
timber, with a roof of red tiles and a skyline 
broken by many chimney-pots and finials. 
Cooperative ownership of the Kensington Club 
means that its members may own one or sevi^i 
or ten rooms so that they can live in the suburbs 
without keeping up a permanent establidi- 
ment there, can get all the advantages ol 
country life for a day, a week or a year, can 
keep their horses or motor-cars where the 
expense is at a minimum and where they can 
have all the advantage of club life that a club 
should supply. 

There are to be more than thirty studios in 
the club for artists who live there part of each 
year. The first floor will be given to dub- 
rooms, an immense library, a picture-gallery 
for exhibitions and a laige hall for entertain- 
ments in which a magnificent pipe oigan will 
be built. Mural paintings by famous artists 
will adorn its walls, and a separate club fund 
will be set aside for the establishment of a 
permanent picture collection. 

The lower floor of the club will be given over 
to a pool and biUiard rooqi, a swimming pool 
and shower-baths. There are to be an out- 
door gymnasium and a great outdoor ^iining 
place where members may exercise or dine 
under the blue sky. In a word the Kensing- 
ton Club stands for comfort and esthetic, 
healthful living amid surroundings which are 
as beautiful and in as good taste as it is pos- 
sible to create. 

The architects and landscape gardeners 
associated with Mr. Russell in this movement 
are already at work on the general plan. 
Charles A. Pratt whose wonderful Italian 
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gardens and country houses are well known» 
is planning a group of twelve houses along 
Kensington Boulevard, and Rossiter ft Wri^^t 
are plimning the club-house. All roads will 
lead to this club. £. B. and O. M. Jackson 
are to take chaige of the real-estate business 
end, leaving Mr. Russell absolute freedom to 
carry out his ideals. Both of these men have 
had a great deal of experience in the handling 
of real estate. 

'*Tlie trouble with the great majority of our 
New York suburbs," said Mr. RusseU, ''is 
that th^ are hud out in squares and divided 
into lots equalling sixteen or twenty to the 
acre, and sold to anybody, with the usual 
restrictions about price of house, building-line 
ten feet from street, etc. What is the rmilt ? 
The restrictions do not stand for beauty, 
because one can build an eyesore for $50,000 
or a work of art for $8,000. Every one builds 



as he pleases and the result is a mixture of all 
kinds of houses — English, French, Dutch, 
Colonial and Queen Anne, *Home Journal 
prise plans,' mongrel houses, and houses which 
nobody could accuse of relationship to any 
style whatever. In Kensington Gaidens this 
is not possible. It is designed as a whole by a 
master gardener, then it requires of all who 
plant in the garden to place their seeds where 
the master gardener has designed them to go. 
Kensington Garden keeps its seed-house of 
architectural seed-styles under lock and key, 
and the master gardener is represented by an 
art commission to which every set of plans is 
presented f <» approval before bdng admitted 
to the general scheme. Many of the details 
from the most beautiful gardens in the world 
will be reproduced in Kensington Gardens or 
adapted to meet its requirements." 

Hazel HikjoiOND Albsbtbon. 



PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 



Bt Robebt Ttson, 

SMretary ol tbm AnnricMi PkoportionAl Rtpraaotetion LMfM. 



Tk« National Qaeta and Loeal Bapro- 
sentatlen. 

MR. H. DENUNGER, Portland, Ore- 
gon, writes as follows: 

''According to the report of the British 
Parliamentary Blue Book, page 12, the Bel- 
gian system of Proportional Representation 
has had the effect of crushing out small parties 
and independents; because, as the report 
shows, the districts are not large enough. 
The reporter says that if it were not for the 
fear of destroying local representation a 
national quota would be established and all 
districts eliminated. 

"But why should the present electoral dis- 
tricts be eliminated or interfered with in order 
to establish a national quota ? 

"The Belgian system is the Free List with 
Single Vote and d^Hondt quota. Instead of 
the d^Hondt quota, let a national quota be 
used — obtained by dividing the total number 
of votes, cast in all the disUricts, by the entire 
number of members to be elected in all the 
districts. In each district allow, first, as many 
members to be elected as there arefuU quotas 
obtained by the respective parties. This 



would not make up the full number of mem- 
bers to be elected, and many fractions would 
remain. Allow these various fractions from 
the different districts to be aggregated together 
in the country at large. These added frac- 
tions would then make several new quotas 
among the parties, and each party would get as 
many members to its credit as it had full 
quotas from these added fractions. Then any 
remaining fractions would be allowed to stand 
in lieu of full quotas, to make up the full mem- 
bership. 

"Next proceed to assign to individual candi- 
dates the seats each party is thus entitled to, 
giving them to the candidates of the parties 
respectively, in whatever district they may be, 
who have the highest number of unused votes. 

"By adopting this course the desired 
national quota could be used. It would save 
the using of fractions now resorted to in closing 
up each district by itself; thereby permitting 
the closing up of the vote only once and that in 
the nation at large. If there are two or three 
hundred seats in the national assembly, the 
use of one or two fractions will amount to 
nothing compared to the use of fractions in a 
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dozen difiFerent districts, or more, as b now the therefore a fact there existing, directly inten<fed 

case. It vill conduce to simplicity. It will to provide for racial minorities and take due 

give every minority that can muster a quota account of the relative strength of Poles and 

even in the nation at large a chance of a hear- Buthenians." ^^^^^ 

ing. Another thing it will do: It will permit WMt Australia, 

of the using of much smaller districts. There _. , . . , , .. - .. 

wiU be no wasted votes even if single-member „ ^he recent biennial elecUons for the 

districts are used. For the votes^t used will Vpper Bouse dt the LegisbduK cd Jf^tem 

be transfened to the country at krge, to be Austraha have furnished an example of the use 

there used as suggested. of the transferable vote m single-member con- 

"In state or J^vincial elecUons a sUte or ft>t"«>««8. In the metropoUtan province 

provincial quota would, of course, be used, ^^ were four candidates a^d over sixty per 

and in towi or city elections a town or city S^*" *^ ^^^ ^°*f" ?"''«* the^r preferences, 

auota " figures on the first count of first choice 

* were * 

The Btlfian Elocttoai. ,„^ ^^ 

To STUDENTS of electoral methods, Belgium Allen 7e« 

ofFers the unusual advantage of obsening BMyTml!.\\V/^'.V//^V^V/^V//^\\V^'.'.'.'.'.'. m 

several different systems in force at the same ^ .. . . „ i j . 

moment. The provincial elecUons in Bel- On the second count Haynes dropped out 

gium are still conducted on the old-fashioned "»<* *^«« <* ^^^"^ **° "''"'^ * ^"f ^'^C 

method of the second baUot. They were held «rence was mdicated were distributed with 

in the beginning of June and their results have ***« wUowmg result: 

furnished the usual crop of discussions as to f^^^ ;••;; *'5tJ 

the various electoral maneuvers and the more aUsd. .'.'.'. .' .' .' .' .' .' 842 

or less perf«t obedience of voters to the orders ^^., ^^ ^^ ^^en distributed, in so far 

ol their pwr^ "Tff"' ''^^^ '^'?y» '«»"<^" as second preferences were indicated, and the 

theapphcation of the second baUot. ^^ result was: 

Two extracts from the Belgian press are 
worth the notice of politicians who believe that MoUoy.'.'.'.'.'.'."!.'.";.";;!!!!.'.*!.'.;^!;;.'."!!!! uorr 
the second ballot is a desirable reform: Le __ „ ,. :,....•.«• 
PeupU (Catholic) expresses the hope that the ^^he Melbwime correspondent of the Man- 
recent provincial elections may be the last *=*»*»*? «««~«»« »ys: , ^. , 
instance of the use of the majority system in .The West«n Auslrahim election ha. 
Belgium. "Once for aU we must hive done ««*«» ?«** "^t*^* "'J'i^ ^^^ 
with this jumble of confusion, dishonesty and qu*rters, b«ause, with practically four parties 
corruption." Similarly the EtaiU Bdge (lib- »*»" "». *« ^^^' the prospects of a fair repre- 
eral): "One thing is certain, the p^vincial «a»tabon of the electorate m the next (Corn- 
electoral system can no longer be maintained monwealth) Parbam^t are not reassuring, 
without exposing us to the Uughter of Europe. T*'* ^^^^^ ^J"^ "" ^ F T'^ ^!^ 
... For 6n^ we agree with I« PtuvU imd *'<«« <>' }^ «f ^»«* many members to obtain 
join our hopes and^hes to theirs." !f *» ^^^ "^^^ * minority of votw. . . 

The national elections in Belgium last June Unless some change is made m the direction of 

were conducted on the proportional principle, P~Portional or alternative voting m the life of 

and Mr. Humphrey's article on the Belgian the present Parhament, there is every prob- 

elections wiU duly appear in this department. ''^'^^., t^* **« ^^,^, ""f ^. "^""1 

. — Lt, '^ annihilation at the Federal elections of 

Froportional Bepresentation in Galicia. 1909-10." 

Mr. Fiske Warren, a member of the As our readers know, the introduction of the 

American Proportional Representation League transferable vote in single-member constitu- 

writes to the secretary, calling attention to the encies is not Proportional Representation. 

fact that in 1906, '*in the Austro-Hungarian The single-member constituency, however 

Empire, there was passed a law under which much the voting machinery is altered, anni- 

Galicia has its membership in the lower house hilates minorities, falsifies majorities and give» 

of legislature so arranged that each constitu- no true reproduction of the views of con* 

ency returns two deputies, each voter having stituents. But the experience of Western 

one vote, Proportional Representation being Australia has for us the interest that it prove» 
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once more that the elector has no difficulty in 
the use of the transferable vote as a piece of 
machinery. Where the transferable vote is 
used, what may be called the mechancial task 
of the elector is exactly the same whether the 
constituency returns one or several members, 
the only point of difference being that in the 
latter case he will as a rule have more candi- 
dates from whom to make his choice. 



Ministerial Domination. 

In recent years there has been much com- 
plaint concerning the supremacy of the British 
Cabinet, and the consequent subordination of 
the House of Commons, which ought to be the 
supreme power because it represents the 
people. The way to change this is by giving 
fair and full representation to every consider- 
able political group. A Cabinet which has to 
depend for existence upon the support ol a 
combination of groups instead of upon that of 
a single great party will most certainly not be 
able to dictate to the House. In other words, 
a system of Proportional Representation can 
haixUy fail to put the relations between the 
English Parliament and the English Cabinet 
upon the same footing as the relations between 
the French Parliament and the French Cabi- 
net; that is to say, it should automatically 
solve that problem of the despotism of the 
ministry which distresses so many who reflect 
upon the English constitution. 

The House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton is in even worse case, and the remedy is the 
same. _ 

Municipal Bepresentation Bill. 

Representation^ the English monthly, refers 
as follows to an important piece of legislation, 
which owes its existence to the fact that some 
members of the British Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society are also members of the 
House of Lords: 

"The Municipal Representation Bill — a 
bill which provides for the fair representation 
of political forces on municipal bodies — ^was 
read a second time in the House of Lords last 
year, and was referred to a Select Committee 
of the House for examination and report. A 
considerable amount of evidence in support of 
the biU was then prepared and tendei^ both 
by the treasurer and the secretary of the soci- 
ety, and in addition, the Rev. J. H. Anderson, 
who is chairman of the Association of the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, and wit- 
nesses from Bethnal Green, Hampstead, 
Lewisham and Woolwich, gave evidence in 



ibvor ci the measure. The report of the 
Select Committee, together with the evidence, 
was published as a Blue Book, the salient 
points in the report being as follows: 

"*1. The committee are of opinion that 
the machinery as set out in the bill would work 
properly and that the instructions and exam- 
ples contained in the Schedule and Appendix 
accurately explain the process of carrying on 
an election under the proposed system. 

"*2. The committee, whilst expressing their 
opinion that experienced and capable return- 
ing officers would have no difficulty in under- 
standing the rules, and would succeed in 
instructing their officials to cany out an elec- 
tion without any serious mistakes, add that 
they consider it extremely doubtful whether a 
large majority of the electors would at first, at 
any rate, be able to understand the new sys- 
tem sufficiently to grasp the full significance of 
indicating on the ballot papers the various 
candidates in the order of tiieir preferences. 

**'8. The committee are led to believe that 
considerable dissatisfaction is felt with regard 
to the system of election at present in force in 
Metropolitan boroughs, and they observe that, 
in several large boroughs the minority failed to 
secure a single seat on the Municipal Council, 
that in one borough a minority was able to 
secure a majority of seats, and that in many 
boroughs the present system leads to violent 
fluctuations in representation.' 

"This report, even with its reservation, 
marks a distinct advance in the parliamentary 
history of the movement in favor ol propor- 
tional representation in Great Britain. Nor 
is the reservation in accord with the evidence. 
The experience obtained not only from iUus- 
trative elections but from the parliamentary 
elections in Tasmania shows that electors find 
no difficulty in indicating on the ballot paper 
the various candidates in the order of their 
preference. The committee recommended 
certain changes in the provisions dealing with 
the conditions under which the biU may be 
adopted and maintained by municipalities, 
and the measure amended in accordance with 
these suggestions has, during the current ses- 
sion (1908), passed through all its stages in 
the House of Lords and awaits consideration 
by the House of Commons." 

The Pedersen Plan. 

Mant minds of many nations have been and 
are at work to solve the question. What is the 
best plan of proportionalism ? Among these 
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is Mr. John Pedersen, a Danish lawyer. Mr. 
Erik Obeig of New York, a member of the 
American Proportional Representation League 
in a recent article explains the Pedersen plan, 
which is much the same in principle as that 
proxy method which Mr. John Berry, of 
Salem, Massachusetts, so strongly advocates. 

"The fundamental idea of Mr. Pedersen is 
that of real, genuine government by the people; 
in one word, the establishment of a true dem- 
ocracy. In a way, the proposal contains 
nothing less than the reestablishment of the old 
Scandinavian * Thing,' known to us in the form 
of the town meeting. Each voter shall be 
placed on a plane of perfect independence, and 
have a right to cast his vote for whomsoever 
he wishes. Mr. Pedersen even excbides the 
plan of having candidates, considering candi- 
dates as a creator of partisanship, a thing that 
he intends to avoid as much as possible. 

"The salient feature of the scheme, and the 
feature which should remain unchanged, how- 
ever the details may be modified, is that each 
representative is entitled to cast as many votes 
for or against a measure, when balloting, as he 
has received votes by his constituents. He 
represents the constituents that elected him, 
and no one else. He casts a vote for each one 
of them, but has no right to legislate for those 
who opposed him. This gives true individual 
representation. The representative votes by 
proxy only; and, as the election machinery 
would be greatly simplified, the readjustment 
of these proxies could without inconvenience 
be made at yearly elections. 

"If the number of the members of the legis- 
lative body be limited, or if the candidate 
voted for cannot attend the legislative body aa 
a representative, the voter should place on his 
ballot a second and third choice, so that if his 
first candidate failed to be elected on account 
of not receiving enough votes, or failed to 
attend as a representative, the vote of the 
elector would go to the next candidate, and so 
on. This assures representation of each voter 
and no vote cast is lost. 



"An important and ingenious point in this 
proposed system, is that of the manner of com- 
pensation. Each member of the legislative 
body is compensated in proportion to the 
number of votes he represents. This prc^posi- 
tion is evidently fully equitable, for as the 
representative actually becomes the personal 
agent of those who vote for him, nothing could 
be more in place than that each of the persons 
whom he represents pay him for the service 
he renders each. Of course, the compensa- 
tion would be paid out of the public treasury, 
but that does not in any way change the prin- 
ciple involved. This question of compensa- 
tion is considered a very important one by the 
advocates of Mr. Pedersen's proposition. It 
would greatly reduce all incentive to corrup- 
tion. Members representing but a small vote 
would not be worth bribing, while members 
representing a large number of votes and great 
public confidence would be so well compen- 
sated, and at the same time have so much at 
stake that corruptive infiuences could have 
but little chance of success. The representa- 
tive also could ask for support from the voters 
on no other ground than that he actually com- 
manded their confidence, because an actual 
begging for votes would be to beg for money, 
each vote representing so much additional 
income. The greatest opportunity would 
therefore be afforded the voters to indepen- 
dently form their own opinions, and to follow 
their own judgment without even mental 
coercion." 

The Pedersen system of representation has 
been adopted by the Henry George Associa- 
tion of Denmark and by other societies of 
national scope. Thus applied on a small 
scale, the system has woriced to entire satis- 
faction. It eliminates partisan strife, factions, 
and domination of self-made bosses. It places 
the control of the organizaticm where it 
belongs — ^with the individual members: the 
same as in a state it would be placed in the 
people, wholly and unrestrictedly, 
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Important NotlM. Kr. Omrl B. Ttoomaii and 
Hit BpeoUl Work for "Tho Ar«na.»» ^.^^ 

IT HAS been the constant aim of the Editor of 
The Arena to make this review at onoe an able 
and authoritative vehicle for the liberal, progressive 
and conscience thought of the age, and also a reliable 
reflector of all the great constructive and funda* 
mentally democratic movements that are at once 
practical and ethically sound — ^movements that make 
for equality of opportunities and of rights for all the 
people; that reflect the spiritual ideafof the Golden 
Rule and thus necessarily foster individual develop- 
ment and j;«ieral progress and prosperify. With 
this object m view, we suf^lemented tne "Idirror of 
the Present" and our special Book-Studies devoted 
to vital current literature, with carefully edited 
departments ably conducted by Ralph Aldertson, 
Bruno Becxharo and Hazel Hammond Ai^ebt- 
BON, of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research, 
and by Robert Ttbon, Secretary of the American 
Proportional Representation League. In these de- 
partaients fixun month to month the American 
pec^le have been supplied with the most important 
news of the world, and especially of Amerio^ relat- 
ing to Direct-Legislation, Public-Ownership, Vol- 
- untaiy Cooperation, and Proportional Representa- 
tion. It now affords us great pleasure to announce 
that we have perfected arrangements with Mr. Carl 
S. VROCOiAN, whose exceptionally strong and bril- 
liant pcip^ bave been one of the most notable feat- 
ures of The Arena during the present year, to act 
as Foreign Editor for The Arena. Mr. Vrooman 
was f onnerly regent <^ the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. He is a Harvard man, and has spent much 
of his time during recent years in Europe, making 
exhaustive studies <^ public-ownership of naturtu 
monopolies and other great progressive and reform 
movements ci the Old World. His research has 
brought Mr. Vrooman into intimate touch witib 
niany of the master spirits of Europe who are bat- 
tling for fundamental donocracy and a wider meas- 
ure of justice than has yet beoi meted out to the 
people. He ia therefore in a peculiariy favorable 
position to deal with the vital advance movements 
of the Old World. Moreover, it is his purpose to 
return to Europe in a few months for further 
research. Hence, the addition of this writer whose 
style is as popular and interesting as that of Charies 
Russell or Lmcc^ Steffois and whose careful and 
painstaking methods are those of the modon crit- 
ical or scientific investigator, to the staff of The 
Arena as F<»eign Editor is an important acauisition 
that will be afmredated by all our readers wno wish 
to keep in touch with the vital democratic and con- 
science movements <^ the Old World. In this issue 
Mr. VROC»fAN contributes an exti«ndy important 
pKpa dealing with the message of Switeerland to 
America. _^_____ 

'•Tho Bosponsltillltr of Tho OhurehM." 

Rev, John Hatnbb Houieb contributes one of 
the most important pap^s of recent years to this 
issue of The Arena, deUing with the responsibility 
of the dnirch in the present crisis. It is a paper that 
erefy minister, every Sunday-school worker and 
eunesl Christian who earnestly aspires to be a doer 
ol the Word ahouM carefully peruse. Wecmestly 
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uive our readers to call the attentk>n of the thought- 
ful friends to this paper. It is the bugle-call of a 
true prophet of Grod to the consdenoe of men and 
women who think, and it cannot fail to kindle the 
q>mtual energies wherever it reaches conscience- 
ffuided men and women with its noble appeal to the 
Higher nature. ^ 

The Editor of "THe Arena" and Ohrlstlaii 
fleience: A Personal Word. 

In this issue we present an extended paper in 
regard to the treatment of oiganic disease by Chris- 
tian Science which seemed to us to be demimded in 
reply to Dr. Cabot's recent paper and numerous 
other utterances by ministers and editors, all taking 
the same position in regard to the impossibility^ 
Christian Science curing organic disease. In this 
connection the Editor of The Arena wishes to 
observe that, since some editors and other critics, 
in noticing^ lus paper on ''Christ, the Sick and Mod- 
em Christianity" in the May Arena, have referred 
to him as a leading Christian Scientist, in justice to 
Christian Science and to himself, he desires to state 
that he is not, nor has he ever claimed to be, a 
Christian Scientist, although he most profoundly 
believes in the truth of voj much of the Christian 
Science teachings. He believes that it is, moreover, 
a message whioi bears healing on its win^, health 
to body and soul; a message instinct witii moral 
idealism, that has happfly come to civilization at a 
critical period when the materialism of the market 
was deademng the finer sensibilities of society and 
destroying vitol faiUi in the great spiritual verities 
that are me life of civilization. On the other hand, 
he believes in the evolutionary thec»y of tiie advance 
ci life. To him the phenomenal universe visible to 
the physical senses speaks of the handiwork of the 
Creator. The heavens and the earth declare the 
glory of God. And he furthermore believes that 
among the most vitally important work that has 
been wrought for pure and undefiled religion in 
recent decMes, has been the critical labor of those 
great religious scholars known as Modernists or 
apostles en HL^er Criticism, who by patient, per- 
sistent sdentinc research have striven to sift the 
chaff from the wheat of tradition and superstition in 
relation to the Bible and the rdunous truths that 
feed the spiritual side of life. Thus, on several 
points he does not see the truth as do the official rep- 
resentatives of the Christian Science church. But, 
on the other hand, these honest differences in con- 
viction do not blind him to the great and verv vital 
work being adiieved for the {uiyacal health and 
iroiritual remieraticm of the peqple by Christian 
Scienoe. ^lite wpart from the cures whidi it is 
making and whi(£ mcne than any other one thing 
attract people in the first instance to the faith, is the 
spiritusl awakening whidi follows. Nothmg will 
impress the honest investiffator more profoundly 
than the moral enthusiasm &at fills those who cc»ne 
under its influence in a compiling way. The case 
of the eminent playwright, Charles Klein, the 
author of *'The Lion and the Mouse," "The Music 
Master," etc, is a strildng and thorouj^y tyincal 
example. Mr. Klein was nying the life of a typical 
man of the worid in New York city. He was under 
the domination of the materialiim of the metropolii, 
with aO its aOimmeDts. A^ti^^f^^^^M^C 
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ai strong a moral idealist as he had been a material- 
istic egoist We ha^e known a number of instances 
idiere penons were perfunctoiy diurch members 
but in no way vitally influenced by th^ Christ 
message, and others mio had long since ceased to 
take interest in church work, who, after being cured 
by Christian Science were transformed in life, their 
wnde being becoming aflame with spiritual enthusi- 
asm and a passion for loving service, where before 
were indifference, doubt and distrust Many of 
them were habituaU v ^oomy and out of harmony 
with life and all theur environment After they 
became Christian Scientists, serenity, cheerfulness, 
courage and a desire to hdp others oecame master 
characteristics. Now, an^rthing at the present 
period <^ advancing materialism that can reawaken 
a broad, luminous and reason-fed faith and make 
men fall in love with love, usin^ the wcntl in its 
noblest significance, is pof <»ming an extremely 
important work, and this, we are convinced, is beinff 
achieved by Christian Saence. Therefore we hdd 
that when the bdief is being unjustly assuled, it is 
the duty of lovers of truth, progress and fair play to 
set the facts before the ^eaoing public 

» 

Professor Hazaj on *'Tlit Election of imitdd States 

Senators." 

Thinkino men and women will be interested in 
the fine discussion by Professor Edwin Maxet, 
IJL.D., MJ)ip., in this issue of The Abena on the 
election of United States Senators. Professor 
Maxet possesses a popular and [leasing style rarely 
found among academic writers; while nis position 
as a member of the faculty of one of our laige state 
universities and the further fact that he has made a 
special study of statescraft and^ di{doinacy for ycArs, 
enable him to handle the subject in an exception- 
ally aWe manner. _________ 

Jadce Works on *'Tlie Stgnlllcance of Tlie Lln- 
ooln-Boosevalt Movament in Oallfomla." 

In this issue Hon. John D. Works, formerly 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Qdi- 
fomia and one of the leading lawyers of the West, 
describes in an interesting manner the political 
awakening within the Republican party m Cali- 
fornia. R is a most hopenil sign of the times that 
there is a general awakening on the part of earnest 
men and women in all parties. In New Hampshire, 
Winston CmiRCHiiiL has led the battle for dean 
government against the corrupt domination of the 
public-service corporations during the past few years. 
He has not as yet won the victory, but he has suc- 
ceeded in compelling thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of Amencans seriously to consider the great 
menace. No man has accomplished so much 
within the Republican party along these lines as has 
Senator LaFolleite. He is the great and genuine 
r^orm statesman in the party of Linooln. While 
the radical stand taken by the Democratic party, no 
less than the rapid growth of the Socialist party, 
shows how prcrfoundly the people are awakening to 
the dangers that have sflentljr but rapidly crept mto 
our poktical life since the rise and domination of 
politics (A the corrupt bosses and money-contrc^ed 
machines working under the direction of privileged 
interests. _ 

Kr. Dabt on ••Socialist Ideals." 
One of the most popular cries that has been 



raised against Socialism by the oqutalists 'Sfho make 
ffKaX i»^etensions to respectability but whose work- 
ing formula has been to give as little and grab aa 
much as possible, is the dahn that Socialism is a 
sordid, materialistic philosophy that strives to 
arouse hate and create enmi^ in the hearts of men. 
Of course, all students (rf Socialistic philosophy know 
that the fact is exactly the reverse of tnis. The 
Socialists the world over are the champions of peace 
and human brotherhood. They with one accord 
deniand and have ever demanded the abolition of 
child-slavery. They demand such conditions of 
economic freedom as would enable every tofler to 
support his family in sudi a way that old and young 
mignt develop the best within them. In his pi^>er 
the Presidential candidate of the Sodalist party 
admirably sets forth the idealistic character A the 
Socialistic philosophy. 

••Tlia SeUdon of Banjamin Ftaaklln." 

In Mr. Ernest C. Moses' thoughtfut pi^>er on 
The ReUgion of Benjamin Franklin we have an inter- 
esting discussion of one side of the life oi one of the 
most ronarluible and manj-sided thinkers of modon 
times. We indine to bdieve that the writings imd 
utterances of Franklin as a ^ole will hard^ war- 
rant the assumption of his holding nearly as conven- 
tional religious views as our author daims. Frank- 
lin was, above all,^ a man of peace. It will be re- 
member^ that during the period prior to the (^)eninff 
ci the Revolution, he was mcne than once denounced 
by the more ultra-Americans because it was hdd he 
was too much ci a compromiser.^ From first to last 
he ever strove to avoid antagonizing others. Besides 
this there is much in thelifeof Fr^^klin that leads 
one to bdieve that his thought frequently took cast 
from that of those with whom he was in commumon. 
All students of human life know that many of the 
w<n4d's great moi have at times reflected the thou^^ 
of those with whom they were en rapport in so 
remarkable a degree that they have not unfre- 
quently been termed diamdeon-lflce in character. 
We think the sum total of Frankun's writings, his 
creeds, his journal and his letters, leave litUedoubt 
but what he was, as our author savs, a deq^ rdig- 
ious man, a deist, a profound believer in God, as 
was Thomas Jefferson; yet a man almost if not 
quite as libo^ in his views as the latter statesman^ 
llielifec^ Franeun will ever hold profound interest 
for true friends of democracy and patriots who love 
the Republic. He was one of the great trio irbo in 
our juogment were the most influential minds in the 
battle for fundamental democracy and the rights of 
the people in the great Revolution that inaugurated 
the democratic era. 

"An Awakening." 

In An Awakening, hj Mra. Juua Scott Vroo- 
ICAN, whidi appears m this issue, our readers 
will find one (H the most interesting, thought- 
stimulating and consdence-stirring magazine artides 
oi recent months. Mrs. Vroqman writes in a 
smooth and pleasing style whidi will appeal to 
the finer sensibilities of thoughtful men and wo nen; 
and in giving the interesting facts in relation to 
the extensive work being earned on in Switierland 
to give vacations to poor diildren and mothers, she 
makes a strong and compelling appeal for the 
unfortunates of our own land. rAr> 
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A REVISED VERSION OF VENICE. 



By Jttua Scott Vrooman. 



ON THE train going to Venice, our 
compartment was occupied by a 
variety of persons thrown into a juxta- 
position, which typified curiously enough 
the contrast that existed between their 
particular points of view. 

A couple of college girls, bubbling over 
with enthusiasm and scarcely able to 
wait for their first ecstatic glimpse of 
Venice, were seated opposite two English 
women, who were exhausted and blase 
from the strain of six months' incessant 
travel and indiscriminate sight-seeing, 
while a pleasant matter-of-fact-looking 
American business man, who had got 
separated from his Cook's party, and 
whose one idea of travel seemed to be to 
"do" a city or a country as fast as pos- 
sible and " be done with it," discussed his 
kaleidoscopic methods of sight-seeing 
with a plodding German tourist, intent 
on seeing the whole of Italy with a micro- 
scope. My via-h-vis was a well-known 
art professor in one of our girls' colleges, 
who had a habit of saturating herself 
afresh every few years with the spirit and 
works of her favorite old Venetian mas- 
ters. Here also was contrast, for I had 
only seen Venice once before, and that in 
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such a fleeting and cursory manner that 
Titian, Tintoret and Georgione were 
merely so many names to me. 

In the gondola which the American 
business man, the two coU^e girls and 
myself had taken for the hotel where we 
all happened to be booked, I remarked 
casually that my husband had proposed 
to me in Venice to the accompaniment of 
that same Santa Lucia which was floating 
up to us from a group of musicians 
nearby. " I do n't blame him," one of 
the girls replied with crushing candor, as 
she caught her first glimpse of the min- 
arets of San Marco. "A man isn't 
responsible for what he does here. 
There is something irresistible about this 
mixture of music and moonlight." 

Venice was at her best that night, and 
as we glided along the Grand Canal, past 
the shining palaces that rose out of the 
water to greet us, all our preconceived 
notions and prejudices, all our diflFering 
points of view were forgotten and we 
yielded unconscioudy to the spell of the 
place as to some subtle and imperious 
law of nature. Indeed, for the moment it 
seemed but a part of the natural order of 
things — ^to be sped over moonlit waters 
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by a gondolier, who might have been a 
grand -opera singer, to a hotel which had 
once been in fact the home of a doge. 
Even our conscientious Cook's tourist 
seemed to feel that he was no longer in 
the dreary world of sight-seeing, but in a 
dreamland of enchantment, and I found 
myself wondering if the cultivated ennui 
of the much-traveled English ladies 
would be able to survive the shock of this 
dazzling vision of Venice. 

Since on my first visit Cupid had so 
bandaged my eyes that the city of Desde- 
mona had served only as an enchanting 
background for my own romance, I had 
been looking forward to this opportunity 
to come back soberly, put on a pair of 
prosaic spectacles, and see Venice accord- 
ing to the best lights that have been lit 
for modem tourists. To this end I had 
brought with me a number of books which 
I felt would help to unlock for me the 
city's inmost treasures. Ruskin I had 
selected for the old school of art and for 
the spiritual insight he gives, Berenson 
for the new school with its scientific 
method and philosophic treatment. Grant 
AUen for his splendid grasp of the his- 
torical development of Venetian art, 
Kugler's Italian Schools of Painting for 
reference, Taine and Gautier for French 
sidelights they cast, and Mrs. Oliphant 
for bits of ancient gossip to deepen local 
colors. 

The third night after our arrival the art 
teacher dined with the college girls and 
myself, and I recall her lament that with 
a wealth of suggestive books at hand, 
capable of developing one's capacity to 
appreciate and enjoy the highest art, so 
many tourists should yet be content to 
follow Baedaker's stars as their guiding 
stars, and by thus limiting themselves to 
second-hand impressions lose all the zest 
of a real personal experience. I recall 
her striking comparison of people who 
substitute Baedaker's word for the witness 
of their own hearts, to those persons in 
the religious world whose convictions are 
all borrowed, whose spiritual horizon is 
limited to some one's else vision, and 



whose adherence is to a belief based ^on 
some outside authority rather than to a 
faith founded on their own experience. 
Just as she was concluding, our matter-of- 
fact compatriot paused on his way out of 
the dining-room and announced com- 
placently that he was off for Rome the 
next day. He had actually covered most 
of the ground mapped out by Baedaker 
for a four days' trip, and I must confess 
that the accurate and businesslike way 
in which he had disposed of about three- 
fourths of the sights compelled a certain 
admiration even on the part of the art 
teacher. At the same time, by serving 
as a concrete illustration of the point she 
had just made, his example encouraged 
me in my resolve not to attempt to swal- 
low Venice whole, but, on the contrary, 
to try taking my art as I take my food — 
slowly, with a tendency toward " Fletcher- 
izing." 

The next morning, on my way to the 
Church of Sts. John and Paul, Hooked up 
the little bas relief of St. George killing 
the dragon, which Ruskin cites as ''the 
topmost example of the sculpture art of 
Venice," but which on my previous visit 
I had not considered worth my attention, 
having had little inclination at that time 
to bother with either Ruskin or St. 
George ! In the square before the church, 
coming suddenly on the Colleoni monu- 
ment, probably the noblest equestrian 
statue in the world, I had a guilty recol- 
lection of having accorded it formeriy 
only a passing glance. " Think of it," I 
said to myself reproachfully — ^**Veroc- 
chio, Leonardo's master, put years of his 
life and the very essence of his genius into 
the design of this statue, and I having 
come some thousands of miles presumably 
to see the best that Italy had to show, had 
stood for a second or two staring at the 
horse's tail, without having the curiosity 
or taking the time to go around the statue 
and see the rider's face!" 

With a mental apology to Verocchio, 
Colleoni and Italy, I crossed the square 
to the Church of Sts. John and Paul where 

so many knights and doges lie buried, 
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and where in tracing 
the rise and decline 
of the art of monu- 
mental sculpture in 
Venice one gets in- 
teresting sidelights 
on the lives and 
characters of the 
Venetians. First I 
examined the early 
Gothic tomb of a 
f ou rteenth-c e n t u ry 
knight with his 
arms folded and his 
sword by his side, 
sleeping the sleep of 
death. Above, un- 
der Gothic niches, 
Mark and Peter, 
patron saints of 
Venice and of the 
knight, stood guard 
over the dead — 
while two saintly 
little personages, 
bearing censers, 
gazed tenderly at 
the central figure 
of the Madonna 
holding ■ aloft that 
little child bom in 
Bethlehem who had 
opened up the way 
of life. It was a 
peaceful scene and 
one could imagine 
that for this soldier 
saint, with his sword 
in its scabbard and 
the emblems of his 
faith about him, 
death had no terrors. 

I then passed on to some later tombs 
of the early Renaissance where the 
designs were more elaborate and the 
angels were more perfectly done, but 
which still breathed the same spirit of love 
the artist had in his work, and of faith 
in the truth he was representing. 

In the work of the later Renaissance, 
however, with its increased boastfulness 



PURE GOTHIC TOMB OF DOGE MARCO CORNER (d. 1368). 
(Contrast severe simplicity with florid character of Morosini tomb.) 



of design, and faultlessness of execution, 
one has the feeling that artists were 
beginning to care so much more for the 
fame of setting up a statue than for the 
joy of making it, or for the truth they 
were expressing by it, that the soul of the 
work was lost. They made more ornate 
things, it is true, more perfect things from 
a purely technical standpoint, but never 
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afterward such wholly beautiful things. 
As Ruskin says, ^ In old times men used 
their powers of painting to show the 
objects of faith; in later times they used 
the objects of faith that they might show 
their powers of painting." Thus the 
Magdalen in whom the earlier artists 
and sculptors had seen a woman who 
loved much because she had been much 
forgiven and who came with her most 
precious ointment to anoint her Savior's 
feet, became for the artists of the Renais- 
sance an excuse to paint a voluptuous 
woman with only her empty bottle of 
ointment to help you divine who she is. 

The early warriors who lay themselves 
down so serenely in the sleep of death, 
are succeeded in a later age by warriors 
impatient of that sleep. These will have 
none of the trappings of death about 
them, they ignore the very nature of the 
tomb. The angel of the Annunciation 
and the shrinking Madonna make way 
for classical subjects, Hercules, with the 
lion and the hydra and groups of bom- 
bastic virtues — virtues which unfortu- 
nately were as conspicuously absent in 
the lives of the later Venetians as they are 
flauntingly present on their tombs. No 
longer content to lie down in their sleep, 
these knights stand upright on their 
tombs; later they even mount their 
horses and brandish their swords, riding 
over their own ashes, defying death. Ah! 
It seems to me the earlier artists were 
nearer the truth; better they thought — 
when death comes submit to it like a man, 
lie down and sleep and trust God for the 
waking, since all the prancing horses and 
gilded trappings and brandished swords 
cannot make death any the less real or 
solemn or inevitable. 

From the early part of the seventeenth 
century the way of Venetian sculpture 
seemed all down hill — ^to judge from the 
examples of florid eighteenth-century 
work that flaunt themselves in this church 
— coarse, overgrown angels, like ballet 
girls, drawing heavy curtains from gaudy 
tombs — ^that revealed a perfect menagerie 
of lions, genii, winged Mercuries, over- 



dressed dogaresses and under-dressed 
nymphs in profusion and confusion. 

At last from the tombs I turned to the 
pictures and discovered one wistfully 
beautiful group by Lorenzo Lotto, called 
"'St. Antonius giving alms.*' Painting 
toward the close of that first period of the 
Renaissance, which symbolized youth 
with all its joy in the beauty of life and its 
radiant self-sufficiency, Lorenzo Lotto in 
his art shadowed forth the period of 
maturity, when with some of youth's 
visions faded, some illusions gone, man 
b^ins to fed the need of a greater 
strength than his own, and there comes a 
reaching out after the faith of his child- 
hood which his youth had thought it 
could put away. In this picture one 
feels the new human impulse of the time, 
a yearning after something higher than 
man's highest, a hint that perhaps after 
all to help suffering in others is the best 
way to lighten one's own, and that the 
lost path back to God may lie through 
service of one's fellows. 

On our way home we stopped for a few 
minutes to look at the sculptured angds 
above the door of the "furniture store," 
formeriy St. Theodore's Scuolo — ^which 
Ruskin takes as one of the texts for his 
arraignment of modem sculpture, the 
kind that stretches every muscle for show 
and has ceased to reverence faith, hope 
and love, either as emblems on its tombs 
or as realities in its life. People smile at 
some of Ruskin's excesses of sarcasm, 
but with his illustrations dose at hand, 
it hardly seems possible for any one to 
ignore the great gulf that stretches 
between the works of those whose ruling 
passion is fame and fortune at any cost — 
and those who follow the inner light; 
who "work for the joy of working, each 
in his own bright star painting the thing 
as he sees it for the God of things as they 
are." 

Fame inevitably comes to, or rather, as 
is oftener the case, follows after, the real 
artist, who must have genius of soul as 
well as of intellect; but the fame is not 
his concern and if he deliberately makes 
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it his concern, the best 
part of his work, the 
soul of it, that alone 
which is capable of im- 
mortality, is lost. Ev- 
erywhere it is divinely 
true that only he who 
loses his life shall find 
it, only he who loses all 
ruling thought of fame 
shall in the end attain 
it. This is the lesson 
one learns in contrast- 
ing the academic pic- 
tures of Ghirlandhjo 
and Guido Reni with 
the works of Fra An- 
gelico, who painted on 
liis knees, and the early 
pictures of Raphael be- 
fore he was spoiled by 
adulation and lost his 
vision. The first sacri- 
ficed the highest in them 
to at least a lower, and 
their fame, such as it is, 
was bought with a part 
of their soul. The fame 
of the others is as the 
afterglow of their soul's 
achievement — the glory 
that lingers in the heav- 
ens when the sun is set. 
That evening I read 
Browning's analysis of 
Andrea Del Sarto, he 
whom men called the 
'^ faultless painter," who yet fell so 
far short of his highest — ^that place ** side 
by side with Agnolo" — a genius who 
had his vision but not the courage of 
his vision. Genius is not given to many, 
but to each man is vouchsafed a vision. 
The star that of old led the wise men, 
still shines for souls to-day, and to every 
man that comes into the world there is 
given an inner light by which he may 
discern his highest. Stars differ from 
each other in glory and mountains in 
height, and one man's highest is higher 
Chan another's, but the secret of each 
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man's highest is between himself and 
God. To fall short of that highest is to 
make the great refusal, the only possible 
failure. 

On my first visit to Venice I would 
have disdained to spend a whole morning 
on one church and a few stray pictures, 
as it had never occurred to me up to that 
time to distinguish between the relative 
values of the comparatively little one 
might see with some intelligent apprecia- 
tion, and the immense quantity one might 
see in a slipshod way. 

On my return home from that trip, the 
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discoveiy that a friend of mine who had 
never been abroad had yet a much more 
intimate knowledge of Italy than I could 
boast, made me realize how much better 
it may be, after all, " to be able to appre- 
ciate beautiful things and not have them, 
than to have them and not be able to 
appreciate them," and it gradually b^an 
to dawn on me that the same truth applies 
to Italy in particular as to life in general, 
that what you take out depends largely 
on what you put in. 

The fact of having worn out a certain 
amount of shoe leather in European art 
galleries does not necessarily imply that 
one has gained any culture thereby. 
Not infrequently it happens, as witness 
the case of my travel-stained self and my 
untravded friend, that a person by study- 
ing at home the art of Italy, and through 
its art, those ideals which have molded its 
history and been the guiding genius of its 
people, may perchance catch something 
of the spirit of her old masters into his 
life and learn thus the secret of Italy's 
heart, which is hid from many who have 
only seen her face. 

Having an engagement with the art 
teacher and the two college girls for lunch, 
I had just time before the appointed hour, 
for a ride down the Grand Canal, which 
Gautier says " is an immense gallery open 
to the sky where from the depths of a 
gondola one can study the art of seven or 
eight centuries — ^the Byzantine, the Sara- 
cen, the Lombard, the Gothic, the Roman, 
the Greek, and even the Rococo — the 
inassive pillar and the slender column, the 
pointed arch and the round arch, the 
whimsical capital full of birds and 
flowers come from Acre or Jaffe and the 
Greek Capital found in the ruins of 
Athens." 

Here one may dream of that far-ofif 
day when Venice was Queen of the Sea 
and the nations of the earth brought as 
tribute their gold, frankincense and 
myrrh — all that glory of Greek form and 
Oriental color, of Roman strength and 
Gothic grace, which she wrought into her 
dwellings, before she, like that ancient 



city of Babylon — "was consumed in her 
palace among the nations." 

Some one has called the Grand Canal 
the real " book of gold " of Venice, ** where 
all the Venetian nobility have signed their 
names upon a monumental facade." 
Most of these ancient names have faded, 
but others have been added, not unworthy 
to replace them — ^Browning, W^agner, 
Ruskin, Byron and many others whose 
genius or whose talents make them more 
notable than the vast majority of the 
Venetian nobility. 

But even in the early days her nobles 
were not the only citizens who shed lust^ 
on Venice — ^for the Bellinis were of a 
humble peasant family, Tintoret was the 
son of a dyer, and one faded fresco on the 
outside of a crumbling palace wall stiD 
hints dimly of the time when Venice 
counted Titian and Georgione among h^ 
" house painters." 

We took our lunch at a famous little 
Bohemian restaurant on a side street 
near St. Mark's — and while waiting for 
the proprietor-chef to cook the steak we 
had selected off the counter and the 
^^soupe aux piddochi,'' a classic dish <rf 
Venice — ^we stepped into the atrium of 
St. Mark's to glance at those naive Old 
Testament mosaics which give one the 
feeling that Adam and Eve and Noah 
and the animals must literally have sat 
for their portraits to the Byzantine artists 
who contrived to breathe so much gen- 
uine knowledge of human nature into 
their childlike eflForts. 

As we followed with breathless interest 
the story of our first parents, I under- 
stood the remark of a friend who insisted 
she never could forgive the Higher Crit- 
icism for robbing her of Adam and Eve? 
There is a note of solemn joy in the quaint 
conception of that first wedding morn 
when the bride is given away by God, the 
Father — and we were genuindy distressed 
to see Eve picking the fatal apple so soon 
afterwards. In order to settle the blame 
once and for all time on her woman's 
shoulders, the artist (with more historic 
accuracy than magnanimity of spirit) has 
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twice represented 
her in the act of 
oflFering the forbid- 
den fruit to Adam. 
Adam, having fin- 
ished eating his half 
of the apple, makes 
haste to tell on Eve, 
whereupon God 
chides them very 
sorrowfully and they 
kneel down. Eve 
meekly, Adam ab- 
jectly, to receive 
their sentence of 
punishment. After 
they have risen, 
God presents them 
with garments. Eve, 
rather pleased than 
otherwise with her 
new clothes, is 
dressed first and 
stands waiting for 
Adam who has 
great diflBculty in 
drawing on his shirt 
and finally has to 
be assisted by 
Deity. When they 
are ready to leave 
Paradise, they are 
not expelled by a 
furious angel with 
a fiery sword, as in 
later pictures, but 
are led to the gate 
by God Himself, who, laying His hand 
gently on their shoulders as if in bene- 
diction, sends them forth. 

Even in this solemn moment Eve seems 
curious and talkative, straining her eyes 
to see how the world looks outside the 
gates and vainly trying to reassure Adam, 
who looks dubious as to the future and 
sullen about the past. In the last scene, 
however, Adam comes out well. His 
punishment has been turned to the divine 
account — and he is joyfully subduing the 
earth, while Eve sits close by with her 
work sewingj^for the baby: They have 
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" made it up " with each other, and by the 
perfect peace and joy of the scene we 
know they have made it up likewise with- 
God. 

Beyond in the atrium, we caught 
glimpses of other Old-Testament scenes. 
One mosaic we noticed which depicted in^ 
most realistic fashion Noah pushing and 
one of his sons pulling a reluctant lion- 
into the Ark — ^but just at this point a. 
little urchin, dispatched from the restaur- 
ant, came rushing up to tell us our 
''piddochi'' was getting cold, so we left 
Adam and Eve to their hoeing and sewing: 
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And went to eat our lunch which we felt 
we, too, had earned that day by the sweat 
of our brows. 

We then devoted an hour to the Acad- 
emy, where Carpaccio, perhaps the best 
.after-dinner story-teller of the Renais- 
sance, held us spellbound with his 
Kjuaintly charming series of pictures, illus- 
trating the life and vicissitudes of St. 
Ursula and her ten thousand Virgin com- 
panions. 

I squandered very little time buying 
lace and glass in Venice this second trip, 
ior it had finally dawned on me that 
^while I could get Venetian glass and lace 



in many American cities, never again in 
any other place than Venice could I have 
such an opportunity to see Tintoret, and 
in him Venetian painting at its high-water 
mark, with what was realest in religion 
and deepest in poetry and loveliest in art 
all combined. One of his paintings in 
the Scuola de San Rocco, adjoining his 
Parish Church, is to me as deeply moving 
a picture as I have ever seen. Who that 
has looked on it can ever forget that 
white-stoled Figure standing before Pilate 
with bound hands and the look of a con- 
queror ? Yet for all the Godlike calm of 
His face, there is a feeling of infinite 
human weariness about the figure, strange 
mingling of a man crushed and a Grod 
triumphant — a God who could only con- 
quer by suffering and a man who dared 
to suffer like a God. Opposite sits 
Pilate in his royal robes of state sur- 
rounded by all the pomp and splendor of 
imperial Rome. No hint of shrinking, 
you might say, in that figure, and yet, as 
you look beneath the glittering surface, 
pierce through the body to the naked soul 
of Him, the man seems literally to dwindle 
before your eyes, until by some subtle 
swift play of inner vision the masks drop 
from the figures and the scene is changed 
— ^Pilate is the condemned one and Christ 
stands forth the judge. 

There is a great pity in Christ's eye as 
He looks upon Pilate washing his hands. 
Can the man really believe that water wiU 
wash away the stain? What pitiful 
superstitions are people bound by, what 
meaningless rites suffice, how shallow a 
man with such a creed! Ah, standing 
there with the weight of the world's sin 
crushing Him, He knows that saying, 
"I wash my hands of this," will not do 
away with the least atom of responsibility. 
About to pour out His blood in token of 
regeneration to teach the world the law 
of sacrifice, He knows that easy-going 
formulas are not enough, that water does 
not suffice, that without shedding of 
blood is no remission. One may not 
turn on the faucet of this or that church, 
or trust that some man-made creed or 
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priestly rite will save 
him. No, one's life 
must be devoted to 
a divine purpose, 
one's material inter- 
ests must be sub- 
ordinated to spiritual 
ends. 

We feel instantly 
on looking at this 
picture, that the sad- 
ness in Christ's face 
is not for Himself, 
The small moment 
of personal agony, 
of shrinking in 
Gethsemane is over. 
He is thinking of the 
ignorant mob outside 
shouting "Crucify 
Him," yes, Him, their 
King; of the fleeing 
disciples who had 
been so long time 
with Him and yet 
had never known 
Him; of Peter who 
is denying Him as 
the cock crows; of 
Judas who has be- 
trayed Him; of Pilate 
who in order to re- 
main the friend of Caesar at last con- 
demns the Christ. He seems to be speak- 
ing now to Pilate — Pilate the puppet, who 
dreams he is the judge — "Thou couldst 
have no power at all against me, except it 
were given thee from above." Ah, the 
judgment scene is not here, not now. A 
few hours ago, alone in the garden, the 
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it down and I have power to take it 
again." 

Christ before Pilate! Pilate before 
Christ ! Either phrase might serve as the 
title for this picture, and yet neither is 
entirely adequate, for in the final analy- 
sis both figures seem to stand so terribly 
alone — each weighing not the other's, but 
real judgment had been passed. When He his own soul in the balance — ^type of that 
refused to call for the legion of angels to inevitable, inexorable judgment which 
deliver Him, and stretched out His hand every man must pass on his own life, 
only to the one who brought the cup — We cry out to God for mercy, and He 
He Himself gave Pilate the power with hands us the scales. By the choice we 
which to judge Him now. "No man have made of light or darkness, of our 
takes my life from Me," — the words come highest or our lowest, we pronounce upon 
ringing down the centuries and Tintoret ourselves that judgment which alone is 
has caught their echo — ^"No man takes final, 
my life from Me, but I lay it Looking back on those days in the sea 

down of Myself. I have power to lay city, it seems to me that, if only one have 
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the mind to, one may "go to church" to 
as good purpose in voluptuous Venice as 
in Puritan New England: may hear, if 
one have ears to hear, a still, small voice 
speaking from her pictured lips and find 
some deathless truths of religion wrought 
into her lifeless marbles. 

Before I left Venice this second time, 
though I had by no means covered all the 
ground I had hoped to, I had at least 
caught a glimpse of something of which 
Baedaker makes no mention — something 
that cannot be seen or appreciated 
mechanically, and that is the spirit of the 
dying city, of which the splendor of her 
past and the magic of her present are but 



the more or less inadequate material 
expressions. 

To the discerning traveler there is a 
more delightful experience than a first 
visit to Venice, ahd that is a second, and a 
still more delightful experience, and that 
is a third. Indeed, it was easy for me to 
understand, after having seen the entfaosi- 
asm of the art teacher, the charm tibere 
might be in taking a possible thirty-lUrd 
d^ree. Such is the spell of the place tint 
before you have seen Venice she lures jou 
in your dreams, and once seen she haonts 
you ever after. 

Julia Scott Vroomav. 

CotuiU Massachusetts. 



'THE DEVIL": 



A POWERFUL DRAMA OF MENTAL 
SUGGESTION.* 



By Ryan Walker. 



MENTAL suggestion has at last 
crept upon the stage, and two of 
last season's successes, as well as two of 
this season's, are plays whose powerful 
and underlying theme has been to show 
the workings of the mind for good or for 
evil. 

The first of this class of drama to be 
produced was "The Witching Hour," a 
crudely-handled play from the pen of 
Augustus Thomas. It was a structure 
built upon hypnotism, pure and simple, 
the power of a strong man's mind over the 
minds of his weaker brothers. 

Next in line came that enormously 
masterful drama — or one might better 
call it a dramatic allegory — " The Servant 
in the House," by Charles Rann Kennedy; 
and more recently Jerome K. Jerome's 
"The Passing of the Third Floor Back." 
In these two plays the Christ spirit fur- 
nishes the theme for thought, overcoming 

♦The quotations from the play used in this article 
are from Mr. Oliver Herford's translation, by spe- 
cial permission of Mr. H. W. Savage. 



evil by banishing selfishness and hypoc- 
risy. 

The present theatrical season opeoed 
with a production of "The Devil/' a play 
by the Hungarian, Franz Molnar» whose 
irony and cynicism suggest Bernard Shaw, 
and whose brilliant epigrams carry one to 
the pages of Oscar Wilde, though the 
former might be said to be the master of 
clever epigrams and scathing sarcasm. 

"The Devil" is the antithesis of •*Thc 
Servant in the House," and Satan walks 
among his victims in evening dress and 
silk hat, possessing the suave manners of 
an elegant man of the world. But he 
represents the Power of Evil in the minds 
of a man and a woman who are being 
drawn together in illicit love. During the 
meetings of this man and woman, the 
Devil ever lurks as their shadow, working 
subtly, maliciously, surely. From the 
moment that he rises suddenly from 
behind the pulpit-like chair in the artist's 
studio, to face the woman who has come 
there to sit for her portrait, the thought is 
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THE DEVIL'S BLESSING ON THE LOVERS. 

Pint Aot of **Th6 DenV* In Henry Savage's production at the Garden Theater. New York. EdwiQ Steveni 
as the Devil, Dorothy Dorr as Olga, and Paul McAllister as Karl. 
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THE DEVIL EXERaSES mS POWER UPON OLGA 

Scene from Henry W. Savage's production of •'The Devil" at the Garden Theater, New York. Dorothy Dorr 

aa Olga and Edwin Stevens as the Devfl 
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^suggested that he represents her mind, her 
^lesire. And thus he follows her, from 
the beginning to the end of the play, 
overpowering her with his insinuating, 
<liaboIieal influence. And when, in the 
agony of her own guilty soul, she demands 
of him, " Who are you ? " he replies 
touching her on the forehead, "I am 
iiere." 

To compare " The Devil " with '' Faust" 
-would be like comparing a strong man 
-with a weak infant. " Faust " might be 
termed fairy lore; "The Devil," a won- 
■derful psychological study, gripping one 
si the rise of the curtain and holding him 
in its clutches (no other word would fit the 
feeling one experiences in seeing this 
iplay) till the end of the last act. 

In view of the fact that theatrical his- 
tory offers no parallel to the popularity of 
^*The Devil," for no less than thirty the- 
atrical companies are playing it through- 
out the country — either in Oliver Her- 
ford*s trandation (as produced by H. W. 
Savage) or Kontas' adaptation (as offered 
by Harrison Grey Fiske), it may be of 
interest to give a brief outline of the play. 

The play opens in the reception-room 
adjoioing the studio of Karl Mahler, a 
brUliant young artist in Budapest. The 
artist enters and summons his aged 
-servant, Heinrich, whereupon he roundly 
reproves him because the front door is 
left wide open. It next develops that 
Karl is about to attend a reception. He 
^ives his servant some instructions and 
-dismisses the latter, who, before leaving, 
tells him that Mimi, the artist's model, is 
in the studio. Karl appears indifferent 
to the presence of the girl and tells the 
-servant to dismiss her. The model, how- 
■ever, insists upon seeing the painter. A 
scene ensues, but finally she is induced to 
leave. 

The bell rings, and the servant shows 
in Hermann and Olga Hoffman. Hoff- 
man has brought his wife to have her por- 
trait painted. He is a man of the world, 
-engrossed in the markets — ^money-mad; 
and after some talk of the reception to be 
teld that evening at their home — a recep- 



tion given largely in the hope that Karl 
will fall in love with a beautiful heiress* 
Elsa, whom the Hoffmans very much 
desire to see wedded to the artist, the 
husband leaves, arranging to call for his 
wife at four o'clock. 

It next develops that Olga and the 
artist had been old-time lovers, and if not 
actually engaged had frequently ex- 
changed kisses. Olga, however, had 
chosen the elder man who was immensely 
rich. During the tSte-a-tete it is quite 
evident that the old-time passion of Olga 
for the artist is not entirely dead and that 
Karl reciprocates this feeling. At length 
preparations are made for the painting. 
But since Olga has come in her street 
clothes and wishes to be painted decoUetS, 
it becomes necessary for her to remove 
her waist and cover herself with a scarf. 
The artist leaves the ix)om after locking 
all the doors except the one through 
which he makes his exit. Olga removes 
her blouse and chooses the scarfs At 
this juncture she utters a scream and 
quickly crosses the stage, for The Devil, 
faultlessly arrayed in frock coat and with 
a red carnation in his buttonhole, a man 
of the worid with a face suggestive of the 
conventional concept of Mephistopheles, 
appears and deftly picks up the^.bWise 
which Olga has dropped. 

The Devil — ^Pardon, madame! I 
think you dropped something! I must 
beg your pardon, madame, I came from 
lunch. Karl was not at home; I waited 
and I fell asleep in this very comfortable 
chair. (He rubs his eyes.) Forgive me, 
madame, for opening my eyes at a 
moment when, for propriety's sake, I 
should at least have kept one eye shut. 
(Olga takes blouse from him, puts it on 
couch and walks away, horrified and dis- 
gusted.) 

Olga— Oh! 

Devil — ^I am aware this is a base 
insinuation — of course you only come 
here — (Ironical) . 

Olga — To have my portrait painted. 

Devil — I once had a similar encoun- 
ter at a dentist's, and the lady, to prove 
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that my insinuations were false, did not 
hesitate to sacrifice a perfectly good tooth. 

Olga — I tell you I 

Devil (Very politely) — Oh, I know 
you speak the truth. I am even at lib- 
erty to believe it, though your truth is only 
partly in style. Truth should have 
nothing on at all, you know. 

Olga — ^The insolence! What right 
have you to speak to me ? Who are you ? 
What are you doing here ? Karl ! (Karl 
tries the studio door. ) Karl ! (She opens 
the door and lets him in.) 

ICabl — (Very much surprised at the 
Devfl.) 

Devil — ^How do you do ? 

Karl (Taken aback) — How do you 
do? 

Devil — ^You do not seem to remember 
me. We met at Monte Carlo. 

Karl — Oh, yes. 

Devil — Quite an eventful day it was. 

Karl — ^Yes, yes, I remember. It was 
last fall, and I had lost all my money at 
roulette. As I turned from the table I 
caught sight of a stranger frowning on 
me. It was you. I was startled, be- 
cause only a moment before I had seen 
you next to the croupier and I thought I 
heard you laugh when I lost, but now I 
remember you stood behind me, and 
when I had lost everything you offered 
me, a total stranger, a handful of louis 
d'or. 

Olga (Frightened) — It is very strange 
— this chair was empty ; there was nobody 
there. 

Then Karl is at a loss to introduce this 
friend, and he says, " I quite forget your 
name " 

Devtl — Call me anjrthing you like; 
we only call names when the party is 
absent; but I am here now— call me 
Miller, or Brown, or Black. If you 
think Doctor sounds better, why not call 
me Doctor Miller ? 

Olga, after being made thoroughly 
uncomfortable by insinuations, leaves the 
room to adjust her blouse. The Devil, 
commenting to Kari about her shoulders, 
remarks: 



"I have only known one sculptor who 
could model such shoulders." 

KARi^Who 's that ? 

Devil — Good living. Such tender, soft 
lines are only possible for a woman who 
lives exquisitely well. I take it she is the 
wife of a millionaire ? 

Later, when Olga has returned and is 
awaiting the arrival of her husband. The 
Devil remarks to her that a woman's 
intuition invariably anticipates her hus- 
band's coming by ten minutes, and if it 
*' was n't for that ten minutes there 
would be more divorced women." 

Olga demands, "What do you want 
with me? You turn everythiiig to evil. 
I have scarcely known you five minutes, 
and I seem to feel your fingers at my 
throat." 

Then Dr. MiUer, in giving advice on a 
man's career, sums it up thus: 

"An artist ought never to marry — ^his 
wife will swear on the wedding day to 
stand by his side all through l^e. The 
day after the wedding she will stand in 
his way." 

Olga — ^Not the real wife. 

Devil — ^The real wife is always the 
other man's wife. 

Olga — ^You 're a cynic. 

Devil — Oh, no, not cynical; only care- 
ful. A tigress who has married — ^I mean 
eaten — a man, is no longer dangerous. 
. . . You must wait until she has mar- 
ried — I mean eaten — somebody. 

The Devil now changes his tone. He 
goes into the church chair, on whose back 
he leans, speaking as from a pulpit. The 
studio grows dark, a red light illuminates 
his face. 

"What a splendid couple you two 
would make. Wake up! (to Karl) You, 
with your talent, your splendid youth. 
You (to Olga) with your temperament and 
beauty and longing!" 

Karl — Stop! Stop! I beg of you — ^for 
years we have been just good friends. 

Devil (Speaking in a whisper) — ^You 
may say what you like, bu I can read 
your eyes. They say to me, "Don't 
believe him, he lies." ^^ j 
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Then The Devfl gives this masterpiece 
of suggestion: 

** It [love] is not a base thought; it is a 
great thought — ^a thought that brings joy 
and warmth and light into your wretched 
little lives. But joy has its price — and 
you must pay it, you misers! The 
drunkard dies of drink, but while he is 
drunk angds in heaven sing to him. 
The poet dies in ecstasy of his sweetest 
song. It is the coward's bravery that 
turns away from the wine, the song — ^and 
the lips of woman. The smallest candle- 
end shows you it is worth while to bum 
up for the sake of a little warmth. The 
end of life is to bum — ^to bum your- 
sdf up. You must flame and blaze like 
a tordi and toss the fire about you. I 
know: your moralists tell you to love 
another—don't believe them. Your 
grubby little earth with its paltry million 
years is not ripe for such a love as that. 
It can only breed monks, madmen, 
Methodists. Don't be a fool, be a 
rogue — but be a jolly rogue — ^and the 
worid is yours! Look at me! I own the 
earth. Here is the key to life — ^Love 
yoursdf — only yourself. Dress yourself 
in the softest garments — ^kiss the sweetest 
lips — drink of the wine of Life. Drink! 
Drink! Drink!" 

On the appearance of Hoffman, he is 
introduced to "Dr. Miller." 

Herman — ^Pleased to meet you. (To 
Olga), Well, my dear, where 's the pic- 
ture ? May n't I see it ? 

Karl — There *s nothing to see — there 
is no picture. 

Heruan — ^What have you been doing ? 

Karl — ^Nothing. It's been dark for 
the last hour. 

Herman — Yes, but I have been gone 
two hours. 

Devil — ^It was all my fault. We have 
been chatting; we have had a very inter- 
esting discussion. And madam was kind 
enough to invite me for this evening. 

Herman — Oh! I 'm very pleased. 

Devil — ^Thank you. I have just come 
from Odessa. I had a talk with the 
Russian Wheat King. He tells me 



Herbcan — ^Yes, I have heard: wheat 
has gone up. 

Olga — ^Is n't that good for us ? 

Herman — ^No,dear. I did not tell you. 
This is the first year I am short on wheat. 

Karl — ^What does it mean to be short 
on wheat ? 

Then The Devil gives us a side-light on 
modem speculation by answering for 
Herman: 

''It means digging a ditch for others 
and falling into it yourself." 

The Devil intimates to Herman that he 
can materially aid him with some secret 
information which he possesses, but that 
he cannot give it to him until evening. 
Accordingly he is urged by the husband 
to come to the reception. The wife 
acquiesces in this invitation, but later, 
when Herman and Karl have stepped into 
the studio to examine some of the artist's 
work, Olga tums to The Devil and 
requests him not to come to the reception. 
He insists that he has been invited and 
has accepted, and intends to come. 
Finally, however, he compromises by 
declaring that he will not come unless she 
again a^ him to. On the retum of 
Hoffman The Devil remembers that he 
has another engagement. Hoffman, how- 
ever, whose avarice has been excited by 
The Devil's remark, insists on his coming 
and tums to his wife, requesting her to 
invite him. This she does. 

Kail, remembering his engagement 
with his modd, tdls the Hoffmans that it 
will probably be late before he will be 
able to get around to the reception, as he 
expects an art dealer. 

Herman — ^I know your art dealers. 
Fie! And you are going to be married! 

Olga— Oh! What is it ? 

Karl— Oh! Nothing. 

Devil — I think I hear some one knock- 
ing. 

Herman — I did not hear anything. 

Devil — Yes, there it goes again. (Cyn- 
ically), Probably the art de^er. (Gies 
to hall door.) Oh, it's you, my dear. 
Come right in. (Swings Mimi into the 
room.) The art dealer! 
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Mna (Embarrassed) — Good evening! 
(Goes to studio door.) 

Devil (To Herman) — ^Do n't you think 
we had better be discreet and go ? (Mimi 
and Olga stare at each other.) 

HiSMAN (To Karl)— The art dealer! 
(Laughing and going to the door), Wdl» 
au revoir. (Exits.) 

Devil (To Olga) — Quite a little com- 
edy? 

Olga — You think so ? 

Kabl (To Mimi, pointing to the 
studio) — Please step in there, Fraulein. 
1 11 be with you in a minute. 

Devil (Whispering to Olga) — ^You 
were good enough to invite me for this 
evening; I am now going to repay your 
kindness. In five minutes I shall be back 
here to interrupt this tSte-h-iSte. Watch 
me forget my overcoat. (Karl sees Olga 
out. The Devil takes KarFs overcoat. 
Heinrich notices it.) 

Heinbich — Pardon, sir, but this is not 
your overcoat. 

Devil (Aside)— Shut up! (Exits.) 

The modd returns to the room and 
KmA offers to marry her. She, knowing 
that his feeling is not genuine, refuses 
him and hurries from the room just^as 
The Devil enters. To the artist The 
Devil tdls the story of how he once lost 
a coin that he did not need. But he shot 
his servant, whom he suspected of having 
it, merely because he fdt an intense 
desire to possess the coin, cost what it 
it might. He continues: 

**I would have given it away, but it 
slipped through my fingers, and whatever 
slips through our fingers, that is just the 
one thing we want." 

In this manner he continues, working 
the artist up to a high nervousfpitch. 
Then he compares Olga to the lost coin. 

Devil — And that little woman will 
become dearer and more precious to you 
eveiy day — ^you will realize that she could 
have given you wings; that her tempera- 
ment, her beauty, her passion would have 
been the inspiration of your work. All 
this you will realize when she has slipped 
away. You could have become a master. 



EDWIN STEVENS AS THE DEVIL. 

a giant! Not by loving your art, but by 
loving her. But you wonH know until it 
is too late — too late! (He now takes the 
shawl that has been over Olga's shoulders 
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And throws it over Karl's, forcing him to 
see it.) This shawl has touched her 
bosom. (Karl dasps it and touches his 
lips to it.) Think what you might have 
been to each other! What divine happi- 
ness, not because she is beautiful — ^no, 
but because you 

Karl (Throwing away shawl)-^Be 
quiet! Be quiet! Do you want to drive 
me mad? 

Devil — Frightened again ! A life that 
has not been squandei^, that has not 
been lived! 

Kabl — ^Why do you tell me all this? 
What do you want? (Horrified.) Who 
sent you ? 

Devil — ^Nobody, no one; I am here. 

Karl — ^No, I teU you. I have known 
her all these years and we 've been good 
friends only, and we '11 remain good 
friends, nothing dse! I do n't want the 
found sovereign! 

Devil — If it slips away — ^if another 
man runs away with it ? 

Karl— Who? (Looks at the Devil.) 

Devil (Triumphant) — ^I! 

Karl (Laughing) — ^You ? 

Devil — To-night, this very night, she 'U 
be mine. Oh, what joy, what exquisite 
joy! For ten thousand years I have had 
no prettier mistress 

Karl — What do you say ? 

Devil — Mistress, I say! Come to- 
mght, to her house! When the lights are 
burning, when the air seems to be filled 
with music and perfiime, you'll see, 
before day dawns. 

Karl — ^Enough, enough! 

Devil — ^How you will run after your 
lost sovereign! Eveiy hour when you 
wander where she is she spends with me. 
A carriage passes, your heart stands still. 
A light goes out in some window. Who 
put that light out? We! We sit in 
every carriage, we vanish around every 
comer, clinging lovingly together. We 
stand behind every window curtain in 
dose embrace, looking into your tortured 
face, your maddened eyes — and we ding 
together — doser, doser — and we laugh — 
we laugh. 



Karl (Throwing himsdf down on 
couch) — ^Enough, enough! 

Devil — ^We laugh at you, you poor, 
weak fool. You luck-refuser! 

Karl (Screaming) — You fiend! 
(Reaches for revolver with hand. The 
Devil grabs revolver and, taking it away 
from him, leaves it on the table.) 

The second act takes place in the 
palatial home of the Hoffmans. Elsa 
Berg, the beautiful tod unsophisticated 
young girl whom the artist is expected to 
marry, is introduced, but the spell work- 
ing between Olga and Karl is already so 
pronounced that the beautiful young girl 
who a few hours before would have 
attracted the artist, no longer appeals to 
his imagination. 

The scenedevdopes two dimaxes, show- 
ing the baneful effect of evil suggestion. 
The Devil persuades Olga to do some- 
thing odd, something outri. He suggests 
that she put on a long opera doak that 
shall envelope her, and thus attired walk 
through the ball-room. Olga agrees, 
and while gone for the doak, The Devil 
tdls Kail that she is to appear wrapped 
in a doak, but otherwise nude, at the 
same time slyly hinting that Olga is doing 
the rash act to please his whim. When 
Olga discovers the truth of The Devil's 
insinuation to Karl, she is deeply incensed, 
and calls upon her husband to remove 
her doak, thus disdosing the fact that 
she is completdy gowned. After the 
guests have departed she writes Kail a 
farewell letter, as follows: 

** Sir, your behavior of this evening has 
shown me that you are no longer ** 

Then The Devil interrupts and dictates 
as follows: 

" able to keep up the wretched 

farce of mere friendship. I read your 
innermost thoughts, and. Kail, the knowl- 
edge that you love me has made me un- 
sp^dcably happy. Dearest — Why should 
we struggle longer against the resistless 
tide that is drawing us together? 'My 
strength is gone. Without you I am lost 
in the black waters. Save me, Karl! 
With your strong arms about me, with 
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Devil — ^You will want to discuss your 
letter — ^I will only be in the way. 

Olga— Wdl, tiben, I shall speak to him 
quite frankly. I shall tdl him for the 
last time (Kail's voice is heard.) 

Devil — If you need me I shall be here. 
(Exits.) 

£[ARL[(Entering) — Olga! (Olga motions 
him to be quiet.) I was — I was afraid 
you would never forgive my brutal treat- 
ment of last night. 

Olga — Speak low; Dr. Miller is in 
there. I have acted foolishly, but I could 
not control myself. I, too» sdFter what had 
happened, I wanted to know, to make 
sure whether you loved me as I thought 
you did — as I hoped you did, day and 
night, every hour. 

Kakl— Olga! 

Olga — Everything has changed since 
yesterday. But let us try to rqpeat what 
we said then about shakmg each other's 
hands honorably; let us try to be strong 
and keep our promise. Kaii, if I was 
frivolous, it was only a desire to know 
your innermost sentiment But I am 
afraid. I have been punished too hard; 
and what I said a moment ago about 
shaking hands — ^honorably — ^I am afraid 
it is too late. My strength is at an end. 
I am lost! 

Kakl— Olga! 

Olga— Sh-h! He is there! Tdl me, 
were you surprised about my letter? 

Karl— Your letter? What letter? 

Olga — ^Kari — oh, I understand; you 
want me to be discreet. Be frank. I am 
not ashamed and am not afraid. When I 
wrote that letter I only half knew what I 
was doing, and I was sony afterward that 
I had written it. But I am sony no more. 
Women do n't always write what they 
want, but they always want what they 
write. Kail, I should like to read that 
letter over with you. 

Karl — Why, I haven't received any 
letter. Did you write me ? 

Olga — ^You did not get my letter ? 

Karl— No. Really, I dki n't. 

Olga— Dr. Miller! Dr. Miller! My— 
my letter! (^r^r^r^]r> 
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your lips to mine, I care not where we 
drift. I am yours, all yours; you are the 
master of my soul. Do not leave me, 
Ejtfl. I love you ; I cannot live without 
you. Heaven bless you." (Olga's head 
falls forward on her arm. The Devil picks 
up the letter and puts it in his pocket.) 

Olga— What have I written ? 

Devil — What was in your heart — a 
cold, harsh and final letter! 

Hereupon The Devil withdraws. The 
room is dark. Olga starts to retire, when 
like all the black, evil and wicked thoughts 
that lie deep within the mind, the shadow 
of The Devil looms large upon the wall. 
With a piercing shriek Olga falls to the 
floor. 

The final act reverts to Email's studio. 
There is a veiy pathetic scene between 
Elsa and Mimi, the model, after which 
both depart. 

The Devil enters, quickly followed by 
Olga. The Devil calls for tea and rum, 
and as he sips the concoction the follow- 
ing conversation takes place: 

Olga — Oh, tdl me, did you — ^have 
you 

Devil— Your letter ? Ddivered ! 

Olga— Tell me, did he read it? 

Devil— Yes. 

Olga— My God! 

Devil — ^When he read it he buried his 
face in the pillow and cried. I hate a 
man that cries. 

Olga — ^I did not want him to have that 
letter. I wanted to speak to him first 
myself. I wanted him to give me back 
my letter unopened if it had not been 
read. I am too late! 

Olga — ^I do n't know how I shall find 
coun^e to speak to him, yet I feel I must. 
I want to go away from here, yet there is 
something that keeps me back — ^I cannot! 
I cannot! What will become of me? 

Heinrich (Poking head through door) 
— ^My master will be here in a moment. 
(Exits.) 

Devil — ^Veiy good, I will be off. 

Olga — Oh, don't go! I don't want 
to be alone with him. 
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Devil (Entering) — Oh, I ask ten thou- 
sand pardons. I quite forgot. My only 
excuse is, there are certain letters that had 
better not be delivered. 

Olga — ^Who is this man ? 

Devil — ^But I can deliver it now. 
(Does so.) 

Olga — Karl, tear up that letter! (Karl 
does so.) Put that letter in the fire! 
(Karl does so.) 

Devil — ^I regrei if my forgetfulness har 
occasioned any inconvenience. 

Kabl (To Devil)— Do n't let me detain 
ycni! 

Devil — Oh, my train does not leave 
for an hour. How was I to know that the 
non-ddiveiy of the letter would occasion 
such terrible anguish ? 

Kabl — ^You will miss your train. 

Devil (Kisses Olga's hand) — Again I 
ask ten thousand pardons. 6ood-by. 
(Exits.) 

Olga— Karl, I would have given a 
year of my life if you had not burned that 
letter. 

Kabl — ^Why, you told me — ^why, what 
did it contain ? 



Olga— You know it all. What I told 
you a few minutes ago. And now — 
burned to ashes. My first love letter, the 
trembling confession of my infatuation 
with you, which I would love to read over 
and over again with you. I want that 
letter, to drink in its passion; I don't 
want to think! I want to be happy! 
Only happy! If I but had that letter 
back! Kari! (They start to embrace.) 

Devil (Entering ready for travd) — 

ask ten thousand pardons — so careless 
of me. By some mistake I gave you my 
coal bill instead of your letter. (Gives 
Olga letter.) 

Olga (Runs and joins Kari) — KmAI 
Karl! Kari! I have my letter! (Throws 
herself into Kari's arms.) My letter! 
(Olga and Kari exit together, reading 
letter.) 

Grimly smiling. The Devil picks up his 
bag, and goes, uttering three of the most 
qmical words ever put into the mouth of a 
diaracter: 

^ There you are/** 

Ryan Walkbb, 

New York City. 



THE VICTORIOUS CAMPAIGN FOR DIRECT- 
LEGISLATION IN MAINE. 

Bt Kingsbttbt B. Piper. 



THE FACT that the people of the 
state of Maine are the first in the 
eastern part of the United States to incor- 
porate the principle of Direct-Legislation 
as a part of their state constitution is not 
due to there being any great difference in 
their ideas as to what constitutes good 
government, but is due rather to the fact 
that the struggle for the adoption of the 
Initiative and Referendum has been dili- 
gent, diplomatic, systematical and ener- 
getic. 

Maine people are very conservative. 
They are prone to ding to old customs. 



to stand true to party tenets. In doing 
so, they make no sacrifice of conscience, 
for it is through their interpretation of 
conscience's teachings that they allow 
oftentimes false reasonings to lead them 
to falser conclusions. And it requires 
much evidence and of a very convincing 
nature to demonstrate to the average 
Maine citizen that he has ever been mis- 
led and wrong in his party faith: that 
what is termed representative govern- 
ment is sometimes misrepresentative of 
public good. When once convinced, how- 
ever, there are needs of righting the body 
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politic, that flagrant abuses exist as the 
direct result of official breach of trust, then 
will Maine people turn about and seek 
industriously to find a means by which 
the best may be had without departing 
from the ways of the Fathers to get it. 

Representative government has not 
been any more corrupt in Maine than in 
other states and the movement to make 
the Initiative and Referendum a part of 
the law-making machinery was not due 
to any sudden revulsion of public senti- 
ment caused by some especially flagrant 
act of injustice on the part of the state 
legislature. For years the public had 
b^K>me more and more cognizant of the 
power of wild-land owners who were 
responsible for the existence of a powerful 
lobby at the State House and there seemed 
to be some relationship between that lobby 
and the fact that wild-land owners paid a 
smaller per cent, of taxation than equity 
demanded. For years the public had 
learned more and more of the corporation 
lobbies in the State House corridors and 
there seemed to be a logical connection 
between them and the granting of fran- 
chises worth millions of dollars and to 
all intents given away for the asking for all 
time. The public had found out that year 
after year desired l^slation of merit suf- 
fered defeat after ddTeat, sacrificed to the 
successes of l^isiation asked for by pri- 
vate and corporate interests and accom- 
plished by well-paid lobbies. 

But the public knew no remedy, except 
to back desired meritorious l^slation by 
a counter lobby, and the Grange and the 
State Federation of Labor began to send 
their l^islative committees to the State 
House. Even then, desired results were 
not obtained to the extent expected for 
corporation interests represented at the 
State House, have always been at the 
front to exact support for their measures 
or to use their power to defeat l^slation 
desired by others. 

The problem, then, which confronted 
duly authorized legislative committees 
was to figure out how much in the line of 
reform would be allowed by their enemies 



rather than how much was deserved. 
This condition made the fact real that the 
measure of public good contained in 
accomplished legislation was largely offset 
by just about so much of the vicious tjrpe 
of statutes forced through l^slature and 
under the hand of the governor for 
approval. The reports of the l^islative 
committees of the State Grange and the 
State Federation of Labor necessarily 
contained reasons why laws so much 
desired had not been enacted and those 
reasons just as necessarily brought out 
the prominence of the corporate, the wild- 
land and the railroad lobbies in opposing 
Grange and labor measures as well as 
accomplishing the consunmiation of their 
own schemes. 

Under those conditions there was but 
one of two things to be done: elect a 
greater number of l^blators in sym- 
pathy with the desires of Grange and 
labor or better the representative plan of 
government. Biennial attempts to im- 
prove on the character of legislative nomi- 
nations made plain the fact that corporate, 
wild-land and railroad influences went a 
long way towards controlling the actions 
of caucuses and conventions, therd[>y 
increasing the dangers of defeating efforts 
to secure equitable taxation laws and cor- 
respondingly insuring the successes of 
schemes to add fur^er strength to the 
power of those lobbies. Attempts to 
repeal laws giving corporations great 
privileges were met by learned arguments 
in committee-rooms and on the floors of 
both House and Senate setting forth the 
sacredness of "vested rights" and the 
duty of legislators to perpetuate the privi- 
leges coming therefrom. 

It was in the state l^blature of 1903 
that the way to better the plan of repre- 
sentative government was first presented, 
a bill to amend the state constitution by 
making the Initiative and Referendum a 
part tibereof being presented by Hon. 
Cjrrus W. Davis of Waterville, in the 
House. The measure was drawn by Mr. 
Roland T. Patten of Skowhegan, who 
appeared with Mr. Davis before the 
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judiciary committee and, although prac- 
tically nothing was known as to the merits 
of the proposed change, the arguments of 
Messrs. Davis and Patten were so logical 
the committee recommended the refer- 
ence of the matter to the next legislature 
and that recommendation was adopted. 
What the next l^islature would do with 
the matter was, of course, not known, but 
the chances were strongly in favor of 
nothing being done with the measure 
except burying it. The nomination of 
Mr. Davis in 1904 for the office of gov- 
ernor by the Democrats probably gave 
his Initiative and Referendum measure 
considerable prominence, and it was in 
the late fall of that year, after the state 
dection, that the l^slative committee of 
the State Federation of Labor decided to 
concentrate its energies to secure the 
passage of an Initiative and Referendum 
resolve and to bring about the co5peration 
of the Grange. Petitions were circulated 
and signatures numbering sixteen thou- 
sand obtained. Senator E. S. Clark of 
Bar Harbor introduced a new bill eaily 
in January (1905) and it was referred to 
the judiciary committee of which he was a 
member. At the public hearing, held 
some weeks later, many strong arguments 
were presented for the bill by gentlemen 
representing the State Federation of 
Labor, the state Grange, the Civic League, 
Hon. Cyrus W. Davis, Mr. Roland T. 
Patten, Frank K. Foster of Boston, and 
Professor Frank Parsons of Boston. The 
judiciary committee hdd the matter under 
advisement until March 17th, when two 
reports were submitted to the senate, one 
eiKlorsed ** ought not to pass," signed 
by six members, and the other "ought to 
pass in new draft, " signed by four mem- 
bers. 

The two reports were considered in the 
Senate on March 22d, and by a vote of 
12 to 11 the minority report was substi- 
tuted for the majority report and the new 
draft, which was a poor and nearly worth- 
less thing at the best, was given its first 
and second readings and passed to be 
engrossed and sent to the House, where 



similar action was taken by a vote of 67 
to 88. On March 24th, the last day of 
the legislature and just before the usual 
felicitous speeches were delivered in 
praise of the worthy work accomplished, 
the Initiative and Referendum was de- 
feated in both Senate and House, the vote 
in the former being 18 to 18, and in the 
House 62 to 48, the two-thirds required to 
pass a constitutional amendment resolve 
being lacking in each branch. The cor- 
porations used every tactic they knew to 
accomplish the result. Prominent attor- 
neys were present in the lobby and did all 
they could to belittle the demand for such 
an important departure from long and 
well-established methods of l^islation. 
They delighted to style the movement 
" a union-labor idea." 

But the friends of the Initiative and 
Referendum believed they had made a 
great fight for a worthy cause and they 
were fuU of courage for the next battle. 
They had learned much from experience 
and they decided to profit thereby. 
Early in the summer of 1905 the State 
Referendum League of Maine was formed, 
it being deemed necessary to have an 
organization to serve for the single pur- 
pose of bringing about the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment and to co5per- 
ate with the Grange and State Federation 
of Labor. At the outset several politi- 
cians made an effort to capture the new 
organization and to dictate what its policy 
should be. The effort failed within a 
half-hour. The League adopted a con- 
stitution which reads as follows: 

"Article 1. — ^Name. The name of this 
organization shall be *The State Referen- 
dum League of Maine.' 

"Article 2.— Object. The object of 
this League is the establishment of the 
people's right to a direct vote on ques- 
tions of public policy. 

"Article 3. — ^Pdicy. It is understood 
that while this organization shall be inter- 
partisan in membership, its methods shall 
be strictly non-partisan, and that its sup- 
port of any person's candidacy, or its 
opposition thereto,^8faal be^based][solely 
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on said candidate's attitude toward the 
purposes of this League. 

"Article 4. — ^Membership. Any citi- 
zen of this state may become a member by 
application in writing to the secretary, and 
the payment of specified dues. 

** Article 5.— Officers. The officers of 
this League shall consist of a president, 
▼ice-president, recording secretary, finan- 
cial secretary, treasurer, press agent and 
lecturer. 

"Article 6.— Duties of officers. The 
officers of this league as named in article 
6 shall perform the duties which by gen- 
eral usage pertain to their respective 
offices, together with such other duties as 
may be enjoined upon them by the 
League or the executive council. The 
treasurer shall pay no money except upon 
written order signed by the president and 
secretary, and such orders shall be drawn 
only when directed by the executive com- 
mittee or by the vote of the League. 

" Article 7. — ^Executive conmiittee. The 
officers as named in article 5, together 
with three additional members, shall con- 
stitute the executive conmiittee. The 
executive committee shall have general 
and immediate control of the affairs of the 
League, subject to the direction of the 
League. The executive conmiittee shall 
have power to fill any vacancy in office for 
the remainder of the unexpiral term. 

"Article 8. — Advisory council. The 
executive committee shall have power to 
appoint an advisory council, consisting of 
16 members, one from each county of the 
state, who shall assemble at the call.of the 
executive committee for conference upon 
the general affairs of the League. 

** Article 9. — ^Elections. All the officers, 
together with the executive committee, 
shall be chosen by a vote of the majority 
of the members present at the first regu- 
lar meeting in May of each year and shall 
hold office for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. 

"Article 10. — Quorum. Seven mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum. 

"Article 11. — ^Final jurisdiction. In 
affairs of the League the members shall 



have the right of referendum, the initia- 
tive, and the recall, details for the exercise 
of which shall be provided for in the 
by-laws. 

"Article 12. — By-laws. Any by-lawa 
not inconsistent witli the provisions of this 
constitution may be adopted by a majority 
vote at any regular meeting of the League, 
notice of intention to present such by-laws 
having been given at the last previous r^- 
ular meeting of the League. 

** Article 1 8. — ^Amendments. This con- 
stitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at any r^u- 
lar meeting, 30 days' notice of intention to 
present such amendment having been 
given either at a regular meeting or by a 
written notice to each member. 

'Article 14. — The r^ular meetings of 
the League shall be hdd in Augusta on 
the second Tuesday of May each year. 
Special meetings may be called by the 
executive committee." 

Article 8 of the constitution above gave 
the politicians something to think about 
and when every man the following spring^ 
and summer who had been mentioned as a 
candidate for l^islative honors, received 
a letter from the secretary, asking for a 
declaration as to his attitude on the Initia^ 
tive and Referendum, and, if necessary, a 
second and even a third letter with the 
ultimatum that unless his position was 
defined he would be put down in the 
" No " column, there seemed to be a force 
worth catering to. At the annual meeting 
of the State Grange, held in December, 
1905, strong resolutions were adopted 
endorsing the Liitiative and Referendum 
and in the summer of 1906 the leaders of 
all political parties were asked to favor 
the adoption of an Initiative and Referen- 
dum plank in their state convention plat- 
forms. The Democratic party again hon- 
ored Cyrus W. Davis with the guberna- 
torial, nomination, and the Republicans 
renominated Governor William T. Cobb. 
Both candidates had expressed them- 
selves as favoring what the League wanted 
and their parties adopted referendum 
planks. The Republican plurality at thej 
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September election (1906) was about 
8,000, rather a narrow margin for the 
estate of Maine. Many candidates for 
the Senate and the House who had op- 
posed the Initiative and Referendum two 
years previous were defeated at the polls. 
Nearly all those who were reelected had 
pledged themselves to support a referen- 
•dum amendment, but of die ten members 
of the judiciary committee of the legisla- 
ture of 1907, six were opposed to anything 
in the line of Direct-L^slation, ami they 
were frank enough to state how they felt. 
Hon. Fred. J. Allen, president of the 
'Senate, had been an outspoken enemy of 
( the League and its purposes from the 
first, and his position augured ill. Hon. 
Beecher Putnam, chairman of the judi- 
-^uary committee, believed that from the 
acts of the l^islature there should be no 
•direct appeal for the people. The corpo- 
ration lobby was present and was out- 
spoken in its opposition. To complicate 
matters, the Democrats decided to intro- 
^duce a resolve to include constitutional 
amendments within the scope of the 
Initiative and Referendum, thereby mak- 
ing resubmission of theprohibitory amend- 
ment subject to its provisions. The 
Democratic resolve, introduced by Rep- 
Tesentative Charles F. Johnson of Water- 
Tille, also differed in several other import- 
ant particulars from the League measure, 
introduced by Representative George G. 
Weeks of Faurfield, the Republican leader 
.in the House, and as the Democratic 
membership numbered 67 in the House 
and seven in the Senate, it was important 
for the League to eliminate as many of the 
differences in the two measures as possi- 
ble. Representative Johnson and his 
Democratic colleagues as well as the 
League knew that there were Republican 
members who were very loth to support 
the Initiative and Referendum and that 
those members would be delighted to 
promote division upon minor details and 
so defeat the movement while appearing 
to be friendly. The League resolve in- 
cluded only statutes in the operation of 
^he Initiative and Referendum. To go as 



far as Mr. Johnson's bill would be simply 
waving a red flag at the prohibition de- 
ment of the Republican party. Repre- 
sentative Johnson was most magnani- 
mous. He redrafted his bill so tihat it 
was exactly like the League resolve 
except that it covered amendments to the 
the state constitution. The one differ- 
ence was a party matter and the adoption 
of the two reports was decided by a strict 
party vote in both House and Senate. 
The magnanimity of the Democrats was 
again shown, when Representative John- 
son in the House and Senator Staples in 
the Senate stated that, if the minority 
report should not be adopted they would 
vote for the passage of the League meas- 
ure, and it was the Democratic support 
that made possible the two-thirds vote 
required. As Representative Weeks was 
prevented from attendance on account of 
illness the day action was taken in the 
House, the majority defense fell upon 
Representative Bertram L. Smith of 
Patten, who did his fuU duty and he and 
Representative Johnson cooperated and 
within a half-hour after the two reports 
had been voted upon the resolve was 
given its several readings, passed to be 
engrossed and finally enacted in the lower 
branch. No member of either House or 
Senate said «No*' after the Weeks bill 
had been started upon its passage. 

The signal success attained inthel^isla- 
ture was due to the well-defined attitude of 
Governor Cobb, who stated in his inaug- 
ural address that he believed in the Initia- 
tive and Referendum, that such l^Lsla- 
tion was desired by public sentiment, that 
the friends of the movement knew what 
they wanted and that they would not 
accept form for substance. The legisla- 
tive committees of the Grange and the 
State Federation of Labor did valiant 
work. Hon. Milton L. Merrill of Saint 
Albans and Edward Evans of Waldo were 
active for the Grange, and Abner W. 
Nichols of Augusta and Roscoe Eddy of 
Bar Harbor, for the State Federation <rf 
Labor, were untiring in their efforts for 
the cause. r^^^^T^ 
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During the eighteen months intervening 
l>etween the adjournment of the l^isla- 
tive session and the date upon which the 
electorate was to decide whether the 
Initiative and Referendum should be a 
part of the l^islative machinery of Maine, 
there was much to be done. Thousands 
of people did not understand the question 
submitted to them. As a general thing 
Republican newspapers would not give 
space to articles designed to discuss the 
matter impartially. S^ator Eugene Hale» 
^regarded as the most influential man in 
the Republican party, circulated through- 
out the state in public-document form a 
-speech ddivered by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge before the Boston Central Labor 
Union in which the Massachusetts Public- 
Opinion Bfll was criticized and all l^is- 
lation of that nature condenmed. The 
corporations also circulated during the 
^eek prior to dection a pamphlet which 
contained letters from parties in Or^on 
and California, also a letter by Judge 
William L. Putnam, denouncing the 
Initiative and Referendum in strong 
terms. The League did what it could 
with its limited finances to get its case 
>before the people. Campaign speakers 
of both parties were asked to explain the 
amendment to be voted upon, and they 
-complied to some extent, the Democrats 
cooperating much more in that particular 
than Republicans. The leading corpora- 
tion lawyers of Bangor came out in a 
public letter of large proportions and 
large type urging the readers of the two 
leading papers of Eastern Maine to vote 
"No." Nearly every Republican news- 
paper, weekly and daily, in their issues 
the last week of the state campaign had 
editorials against the adoption of the 
amendment. The only paper in the 
state which aided the cause was theWater- 
ville Sentinely owned by Hon. Cyrus W. 
Davis who introduced the first Initiative 
and Referendum resolve in the legislature 
of 1908. Through the assistance of Mr. 
<5eorge H. Shibley of Washington and 
^nator Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma, 



the League issued an argument in support 
of the Initiative and Referendum and dis- 
tributed about 20,000 copies of the same 
in public-document form, under the frank 
of Senator Owen. 

Not a heavy vote was expected at the 
polls, but the amendment was adopted by 
a vote of 53,785 to 24,543. The whiri- 
wind opposition at the deventh hour 
increased the ^'No" vote to some extent 
and the shameful duplicity of election 
officers in withholding referendum ballots 
contributed towards keeping down the 
"Yes** vote. The amendment, however, 
received a majority vote for adoption in 
each of the sixteen counties. 

The officers of the League have worked 
and sacrificed to reach Uie end realized. 
They are now confronted with the future 
and its problems. Having accomplished 
the adoption of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum, it would seem cowardly to halt 
and break ranks when there is need for 
wise and conservative action under the 
new order of things. The most import- 
ant reforms must come, and it is now pos- 
sible to reach them. The League has 
decided to ascertain the attitude of eveiy 
member-elect of the next House and Sen- 
ate upon three measures: A corrupt prac- 
tices act; a better ballot law; and a 
direct-primaries law, and to give notice 
that, if such l^islation is not accomplished 
next winter at the State House, such laws 
will be initiated by petitions before the 
convening of the l^islature of 1911. 
The referendum will be used' to good 
advantage during the next session of the 
legislature, according to present indica- 
tions. Whether it will be necessary to 
carry eflFected l^islation to the people or 
not will depend upon the legislature itself. 
If its acts appear to be in the interests of 
corporations, wild-land owners and politi- 
cal bosses, the Grange and the labor 
forces will have the referendum as the 
means to wage a war of ballots for better 
citizenship. 

KiNOSBURT B. Piper. 

WaterviUe^ Maine. 
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THERE has never been an age wh^n 
in the Western part of the world — 
which takes so great a pride in its high 
standard of civilization— the care of ti^e 
^ child'' has been made so prominent a 
part of humanitarian or philanthropic 
endeavor as in our present era. 

Nation, state, communality and private 
institutions vie with one another to secure 
to every child, rich or poor, its full rights 
and all the opportunities which society 
can establish by law. 

The clumsy midwife has been replaced 
by the skilled physician and the trained 
nurse; maternity hospitals give to mother 
and chfld the comfort that bespeaks for 
the future a healthy condition for the 
infant. Artificial substitutes for the 
mother's milk are prepared in labora- 
tories over which scientists preside. Even 
for the poorest child "sterilized" mOk 
can be obtained to save it from premature 
death and to nurse it into health. 

Hospitals for children abound; so do 
nurseries in which experienced attendants 
give to the youngsters that care which 
mothers, tired by tiieir housework, cannot 
bestow upon them. 

Then follow the kindergarten, the 
school, the vacation school, the play- 
ground supervised by an expert. Books 
and stationery are supplied free; free 
lunches show an entering wedge; and in 
many cases the school manages to give 
dothing to the needy. Eyes, ears, teeth, 
lungs, are examined in the schools, and 
into the homes of ignorant parents the 
the district nurse brings the knowledge 
which they lack. 

Clubs of all descriptions supply the 
social needs of the growing-up boy or girl. 

Even the criminally inclined are treated 
with love and consideration by the juve- 
nile court, the probation officer and the 
protectory. 



There are societies that see to it that 
parents do not cruelly maltreat their 
offspring. Child-labor is r^ulated by 
law and prohibited up to the age of four- 
teen or fifteen years. Corporal punish- 
ment has been entirely abolished in all 
public institutions, save the few in which 
refractory children receive the needed 
special training. 

What a glorious age! What a glorious 
advance in civilization! 

Contrast it with bygone times, or with 
the state of the child in Eastern countries, 
where absolutdy nothing was done or is 
done for fhe child by the community, and 
where the parents, either from ignorance 
or on account of poverty, leave the child 
to grow up as best it can. 

Should we, therefore, not think that in 
an age when the child is so well cared for, 
it would prosper and be seen in abund- 
ance? 

Should we not surmise that when so 
many burdens are lifted from the shoul 
ders of the parents and carried by the 
community, large families would be the 
rule ? But lo and behold ! Just in these 
most dvilized nations, where so much is 
done for the child, we find — ^race suicide. 
Ndther France, nor Germany, nor Eng- 
land, nor America can hold their own in 
population; while on the other hand, in 
Eastern, less civilized countries, the large 
family is the rule, the small family the 
exception. 

Not quite a hundred years ago Euro- 
pean sdentists and philosophers feared 
that the population of the worid would 
outgrow the ability of the earth to supply 
the needed food for all, and they preached 
continence as a check against the dreaded 
over-population. In our day people 
think of schemes to check the suicidal 
tendendes of the race. 

Plants die when they are not cared for. 
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when their environment militates against 
the forces that give them life, but they will 
prosper and multiply when placed in con- 
ditions that favor their existence. 

How is it that children are not wanted 
in the very countries that do all that 
science, humanity and philanthropy can 



suggest to raise the human plant, and that 
they prosper and appear in large numbers 
where nothing is done for them and all 
odds are against them ? 

Can this question be answered ? 

Solomon Schindlbr. 

Mattapan, Massachusetts, 



OUR RAILROAD RIDDLE. 



Bt Cabl S. Vroobian. 



ONE OF the anomalies of our preselit 
railway situation is the attitude of 
sullen opposition to a free and intelligent 
discussion of this important question, 
which is being manifested by the people 
who are loudest and most insistent in the 
proclamation of their conservatism. Car- 
ried away by their passions and prejudices 
on this subject, and in open disregard to 
the dictates of common business prudence, 
these self-styled conservatives and guar- 
dians of the business interests of the 
country have adopted the puerile and 
ludicrously ineffectual ostrich policy of 
refusing to face disagreeable facts. Hap- 
pily, the great mass of our people not 
being thus handicapped, are gradually 
coming to recognize the imperious neces- 
sity under which we as a nation now 
labor, not only of working out for our- 
selves the most effective possible system 
of railroad regulation, but also of inaking 
careful preparation, by means of a com- 
mission of investigation and in other ways, 
for that consummation which all serious 
students of the subject recognize to be at 
least possible, and which most authorities, 
even when they are opposed to it theoreti- 
cally, recognize as the most probable uUi- 
mate solution of the transportation prob- 
lem, i, e., public ownership and operation. 
How much stronger would be the posi- 
tion of the government if it could say 
calmly to the corporations: ''We hope to 
make a success of government regulation 



and ask for your loyal cooperation with 
our efforts in that direction, but while 
carrying on this important experiment, 
we are going to make the most searching 
inquiry into the whole transportation 
question that has ever been made, and 
just as soon as it becomes evident that 
government regulation is inefficient or 
even insufficient, we shall not hesitate to 
propose more effective action." 

The more carefully and the more 
deeply a man has gone into the study of 
this question, the less apt he will be to 
advocate any undue hastening of the 
process of railway nationalization; but 
on the other hand, the more thorough his 
mastery of the subject, the more likely he 
will be to realize, first, that the studied 
ignorance of the reactionaries on this 
subject is quite as dangerous to the cause 
of social order as is the fanatical half- 
knowledge and ill-timed haste of some of 
our radicals, and, secondly, that the only 
cure for either or for both of these evils 
lies in a prompt presentation to our 
people of a generous diet of thoroughly 
authenticated facts. 

Practically all serious students of this 
problem recognize that there exists to-daj 
among the masses of our people a wide- 
spread and deep-seated sentiment in 
favor of public-ownership, which a grave 
economic crisis may crystalize at any time 
into an irresistible demand for raOwaj 
nationalization. The precarious nature^ 
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of this situation has been pointed out by 
President Hadley of Yale, in the closing 
words of his well-known and eminently 
conservative volume on Railroad Trans- 
portation. He says: 

** There is a strong popular feeling, to a 
large extent unsuspected by those in 
authority, in favor of government owner- 
ship of rulroads as a system. No one can 
have much to do with the more thoughtful 
workingmen without finding how strong 
that feding is, and what hopes are based 
upon it. The fact that the question is 
not now under discussion must not blind 
us to the fact that forces are at work 
which may prove all but revolutionary 
when the question actually does come 
under discussion. If it be true that gov- 
ernment railroad ownership would be a 
most serious political misfortune for the 
United States, we must be prepared to 
meet the danger with our eyes open. 
Unless we are able to face it intelligently, 
and to show reason for our action, the 
widespread feeling in its favor will prove 
too strong for us. It may not come for 
many years; but the lessons of the 
Granger movement show plainly enough 
what forces will lie behind it when it does 
come." 

That a similar state of affairs exists in 
Great Britain, the only other first-dass 
power which still holds firmly to a policy 
of private ownership and management of 
its transportation facilities, is borne out 
by a statement which was made to the late 
f^fessor Frank Parsons not long ago by 
Mr. W. M. Ackworth,* the most con- 
servative railroad authority in England, 
to the effect that, ** nine out of ten people 
in Great Britain would vote for public- 
ownership of railroads, if the question 
were submitted to a vote to-morrow." 

As showing the attitude of the railway 
interests of the country on this great 
question, the following editorial from the 
Radltoay Worldf is most significant: 

•* President W. W. Finley in his 

*Ths Rmlways^ths Trtuls and the PeopU^hyTro- 
lessor Frank Parsons, p. S89. 
tMarch 18. 1908. 



thoughtful and suggestive address before 
the New York Traffic Qub, made one- 
remark which we earnestly conunend ta 
the attention of railway stockholders and 
officials. After showing that the growth 
of the transportation system of the coun- 
try must anticipate and further its con-- 
tinned economic devdopment, and that 
the present tendencies of public rc^lar 
tion, if allowed to operate, would be^to 
cripple private enterprise in the railway 
fidd. President Finley said: 'I do not 
believe that the sentiment of the majority 
of the people of the United States is favor- 
able to government-ownership, nor do I 
bdieve that Congress and our state l^is- 
latures are consciously moving in that 
direction, but I do believe that if some of 
the more extreme l^islation already 
enacted is supplemented along the lines 
now proposed the ultimate result must be 
to break down the system of private 
ownership.' 

"We hope 'that President Finley in 
some subsequent address will enlarge on 
this subject Government ownerslup of 
railroads, long r^arded as a dream of the 
impractical radical, is rapidly looming 
into view as an impending change, far- 
reaching and fundamental in the struc- 
ture of our economic life. Oovemmeni 
ownership of railroads is the inevitable 
consequence of the present system of regtp- 
lation^ which is devdoping, as President 
Finley says, into a scheme of irresponsible 
public management by boards and com- 
missions which will 'practically leave 
little to the owners of the properly but the 
privil^e of providing the capital neces- 
sary for construction and operation, and 
liability for heavy damages and attor- 
neys' fees in every case of failure to main- 
tain the required standard of service, and 
for penalties in amounts whteh might 
easily absorb a very large proportion of 
the gross earnings of a company ren- 
dering the most effident service in its 
power.* 

** We serioudy question whether public- 
ownership would not be better than the 
system of puUic regulation which Presi- 
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dent Finley so graphically describes. 
True, it would seriously impair the 
efficiency of our transportation system, 
perhaps to the extent of forcing a large 
amount of traffic onto the otherwise to be 
n^lected rivers and canals; it would also 
make the railway policies of the country 
the subjects of political controversy. . . . 
'* There is, however, another side to the 
picture. Under government-ownership, 
the stockholders and creditors of the raH- 
Toads would exchange their holdings for 
government bonds and they would be 
sufficiently influential to protect them- 
selves from any serious injustice in the 
terms of exchange. They would then 
turn over the management of the railroads 
to the government officials, freeing their 
long-endangered capital for entrance into 
safer lines of employment and leaving the 
country to struggle with a set of ' prob- 
lems ' far more serious and difficult than 
even the tariff and the currency ques- 
tions. 

"Why should the owners of American 
raflway companies resist the trend toward 
government-ownership ? They will suffer 
no damage in the transfer. The courts 
can be rdied on to protect their rights. 
They will be freed from further worry and 
annoyance. To them at least, if not to 
the diipper, the change will come like a 
cool and refreshing shower at the dose of 
a hot and sultry day. We reconmiend 
to the attention of railway owners the 
careful consideration of this matter. We 
would even go so far as to suggest that 
they become active in support (of the 
public) of the public-ownership propa- 
ganda, and meanwhile that they refrain 
from further investment in railway devd- 
opment. Even if their advocacy of the 
strange doctrines of Sodalism may not 
succeed, their refusal to invest further 
in a business which they are not allowed 
to control may furnish a needed object 
lesson to the advocates of raflway regula- 
tion.** 
In harmony with the above statement 
[ is a dedaration by a former secretary of 
f state, Mr. Bichaid Olney, in a letter to 



the New York Worlds to the effect that,*^ 

"Democrats, it is urged, should not 
vote for Bryan because he has declared 
for government-ownership of raflroads if 
government regulation proves a faflure 
as he thinks it wiU. This dedaration, 
wholly unnecessary and from the view- 
point of his political fortunes deddedly 
detrimental, has the redeeming feature 
of demonstrating that Bryan at least has 
the courage of his convictions. With 
this position of Bryan — ^which is cer- 
tainly open and square — compare the 
position of the Roosevelt and Taft com- 
bination. It professes hostflity to govern- 
ment-ownership of raflroads. Yet, not- 
withstanding its professions, it is at the 
same time doing the things and advo- 
cating the things which lead straight to 
government-ownership and, indeed, make 
it inevitable. But when a government 
gets so far as to dictate the prices a cor- 
poration may diarge for what it sdls and 
to fix the capital it may invest in its busi- 
ness and prescribe the securities by which 
that capital is to be raised, government- 
ownership has in effect arrived. Private 
owners in such a case, on the most de- 
mentaiy prindples of justice, are entitled 
to insist that government shall relieve 
them of the risks of the business and 
assume them itsdf — ^that is, shall take 
over and pay for property in respect of 
which government has deprived them of 
the essential dements of ownership. 

** The situation, then, is this : As matter 
of theory, Biyan favors government- 
ownership of raflroads upon the antid- 
pated figure of government r^ulation. 
As matter of practice, Roosevdt and his 
disciple, Taft, are favoring a kind and 
degree of government regulation of rafl- 
roads which makes government-ownership 
of raflroads both logical and imperative. 

'^The situation to be antidpated, then, 
is that railroads, private properties and 
representing private investments aggre- 
gating biflions of doUars wiU find ti^em- 
sdves controUed in the vital matter of 
thdr charges by two public boards — one 

*North American Review, November, 1905. ^ 
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representative of local interests and the 
other of national interests, and both 
antagonistic to the interests of the private 
owners concerned. The two boaids will 
aim at the lowest possible rates, each in 
behalf of the particular business under its 
charge, and will therefore be in constant 
rivalry with each other in (he endeavor 
to extort from the carrier the best service 
at the smallest cost. Under these condi- 
tions anything like just, skilful, reasonable 
or stable rate-making becomes impossible. 
A situation is created intolerable to the 
carriers and the public, and the sure out- 
come — unless the whole scheme of gov- 
ernment rate-making is abandoned — ^is 
government-ownership. " 

The attitude of another important cate- 
gory of men, which includes Mr. Roose- 
velt, was expressed by Senator Lodge in a 
letter to the Boston Herald* in response 
to Mr. Olney's famous* open letter in 
support of Mr. Bryan. 

** Mr. Olney is opposed to the President 
and to Mr. Taft because he says that their 
policy of regulating great interstate cor- 
porations leads to government-ownership. 
The curse of government-ownership may 
be forced upon us, but the only way in 
which its coming can be arrested is by 
government regulation. The people of 
the United States, without regard to 
party, will no longer suffer great inter- 
state corporations to go uncontrolled, and 
will no longer endure the efforts of those 
corporations, very oft^ corrupt efforts, 
to manage and direct the Congress and 
the administration. If the people can- 
not have what they believe to be a proper 
governmental regulation and supervision, 
they will take possession of the corpora* 
tions themselves. It is Mr. Roosevelt's 
policy which Mr. Taft will carry out, 
which has thus far prevented government- 
ownership, and which, in my judgment, 
will continue to prevent it.'* 

The same idea was more briefly and 
more forcibly stated by Senator Qay of 
Georgia in a speech in the United States 
Senate on January 22, 1906. He said: 

*September SO, 1908. 



"Let me say to you now that public 
sentiment in favor of government-owner- 
ship is growing every day. I am not in 
favor of it, but unless you check it by 
government r^ulation you will watch it 
grow and continue to grow.*' 

Differing as they do on other matters, 
all of the gentlemen above quoted are in 
complete agreement in their belief, that, 
unless the railroad question is handled in 
a satisfactory way government-ownership 
is imminent. But interesting as is th^ 
striking and authoritative prognostica- 
tion, it is not the most important fact to 
be noted in connection with the present 
railroad situation in the United States^ 
Whatever weight we may or may not give 
to the opinions of these railway specialists 
and statesmen, the facts of the case which 
are absolutely beyond dispute are these. 
During over half a century the American 
people carried on a thorough-going experi- 
ment which resulted in furnishing Uiem 
with a complete demonstration of the 
unsatisfactory nature of a transportation 
system run in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of laisser faire^ or no r^uli^ion. 
On awakening to a realization of the 
decisive nature of this demonstration they 
at once set about trying to work out an 
efficient and satisfactory system of gov- 
ernmental r^ulation. It is this plan 
which we are now in process of perfect- 
ing, and hope soon to bring to the highest 
attainable state of efficiency. Whether or 
not our system of regulation, even at its 
best, will prove to be permanently satis- 
factory, is an open question. If it does 
so prove, the American people will be able 
to congratulate themsdves upon having 
succeeded in doing something which no 
other nation has yet done; and if it does 
not, they will know that they have worked 
their way one step nearer to a solution 
than they were before. For in accord- 
ance with the simple process of mathe- 
matical elimination if we faQ in our effort 
to work out a satisfactory system of regu- 
lation it necessarily follows that our only 
remaining alternative will be the plan of 
government-ownership. It thus becomes 
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perfectly dear that, not by force of any 
legislative enactment or judicial decree 
which can be reversed or set aside by a 
higher court, but in accordance with the 
resistless trend of events over which 
neither politicians nor magnates nor 
judges have any control, the railroads of 
the country to-day are being operated 
under a suspended sentence of national- 
ization. 

DANOEB OF SUDDEN NATIONALIZATION. 

As an indication of how rapidly and 
unexpectedly such a change can be 
brought about when events begin to 
shape themselves the right way, tidce the 
case of the taking over of the Prussian 
railroads by the state. Early in the year 
1879 a proposition in favor of state pur- 
chase was introduced into the Prussian 
Landtag which, after a long discussion, 
was rejected by a vote which was unani- 
mous with the exception of one vote. 
But less than six months after this decisive 
victory^ a new election having taken place 
and itte voters having expressed them- 
selves in favor of state railways by electing 
to the Landtag a strong majority in their 
favor, a measure was carried by a vote of 
226 against 155 providing for the purchase 
of about 3,000 kOometers (or 1771 mfles) 
of railroad. This measure also passed 
the Upper House before the end of the 
year, and thus suddenly and decisively 
was Prussia committed to a program of 
state raQway purchase. 

For another and more recent illustra- 
tion of the rapid and sometimes inex- 
plicable way in which public opinion veers 
from one side to another on tins question, 
take the case of Italy. On the eighteenth 
of May, 190S, a royal Italian commission, 
fi^owing dosdy in the footsteps of the 
more famous commission of 1878, brought 
in a report favorable to a continuation of 
private management of the Italian rail- 
roads. In the pariiamentary debate on 
June Sd, which fdlowed the publication of 
this report, it was made very apparent 
that the Zanardelli government and a 
majority of the Chamber of Deputies were 



in entire agreement with the recommenda- 
tions of the commission — while the minor- 
ity favoring government-ownership was 
inade up chiefly of Socialists and a few 
railway specialists, together with the 
small followings they could command. 
On the twenty-eighth of the same month, 
the united Chambers of Commerce of 
Italy issued a declaration in which they 
took their stand squarely with the com- 
mission and the government in favor of a 
continuation of the existing rSgime of 
company management. The unanimity 
of opinion among the ** better elements of 
society'' was thus practically complete — 
and yet within a little less than two years, 
on Uie twenty-second of April, 1905, a 
bill passed the Lower House almost with- 
out discussion providing for the future 
management of nearly all the Italian rail- 
roads by the government after June SOth 
of that year. What is almost as strange as 
this incident is the fact that on talking 
with representative business men and 
statesmen of the different political parties 
in Italy to-day, one is surprised to find 
that scarcely any one, except a few 
interested financiers and their adherents, 
is any longer in favor of private railroads. 
It would be hard to imagine a more rapid 
or a more complete revolution in public 
opinion. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary part 
of this whole affair is the fact that this 
revolution was caused not by agitators 
but by events. Theories are fragOe 
affairs when they come into conflict with 
facts, and while most Italian public men 
were believers in the orthodox theory of 
political economy, and consequently were 
partisans of private railway management, 
unfortunately for them their theories 
came into conflict with a particulariy 
awkward fact which for many years had 
been looming ominously on the Italian 
political horizon. It had been denied by 
pdiitical tricksters; it had been distorted 
by a purchasable press; it had been 
most carefully and curiously exfdained by 
learned professors of pditical economy, 
and it had even been whitewashed by 
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two royal commissions. In the end, 
however, the ugly naked truth had to be 
recognized, that the Italian rSgime of 
private railroad management had been a 
dismal faflure. In the face of this pon- 
derous and intensely disagreeable fact, 
orthodox laisser-faire economic theories 
cut so sorry a figure, that for a time they 
were very generally retired from circula- 
tion, and the principle of government 
ownership and management of raflways 
was again firmly established in the King- 
dom of Italy. 

As a result, however, of this sudden leap 
from a private to a public system of rail- 
road management, the inadequate, slow 
and expensive railway service, which for 
two decades the companies had been 
palming off on a long-suffering public, 
suddenly manifested a tendency to grow 
worse rather than better. This intensely 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs reached 
its climax with the arrival of the autumn 
season of crop transportation, about 
three months after the government had 
taken possession of the roads. The car 
famine which set in at this stage of the 
proceedings tied the whole industrial and 
commercial life of the country into a tight 
knot. A correspondent of the London 
TimeSf in a special article on the subject, 
in a statement which contains perhaps as 
much truth as exaggeration, as^f^ 

''In the first place, there are not enough 
cars; secondly, there are not enough loco- 
motives to draw the cars at their (Usposal; 
thirdly, there are not enough platforms on 
which to load the trains for which there 
are locomotives; fourthly, there are not 
enough freight depots in which to store 
the goods when they are unloaded; and 
fifthly, there are not enough sidetracks to 
hold the trains which are waiting to be 
unloaded.'' 

This acute crisis was succeeded by a 
return of the chronic state of uncertainty 
and delay in the forwarding of goods 
which had prevailed under company 
management, and which even up to the 
present time, has not been entirely got rid 

*Ths Timsi, January 80, 190e. 



of. To be sure, practically all dispas- 
sionate students of the subject are agreed 
that the Italian government is gradually 
solving the many, almost insoluble prob- 
lems which the corporation railways left 
behind as a vicious inheritance of their 
disastrous rSgime of railroad mismanage- 
ment; but at the same time, if the Italian 
government before taking possession of 
the roads, had only had the foresight and 
the coDunon business prudence to perfect 
the necessary preliminary arrangements, 
not only for the creation of an efficient 
administrative organization, but also for a 
thorough rehabilitation of the entire raQ- 
way system, the difficulties of the situa- 
tion could have been met and disposed of 
one by one as they rose, and there need 
have developed no such period of indus- 
trial confusion as that wluch followed the 
inauguration of the new state rSgime. 

A careful first-hand study of European 
railroads has convinced me, first, that 
in Europe state railroads furnish better 
transportation facilities and charge lower 
rates than do private companies; sec- 
ondly, that in connection with European 
state railroad management there exists 
nothing in the nature of a ** spoils system " 
to prevent them from securing the best 
available officials and employ^; thirdly, 
that graft and corruption are very much 
less frequent in connection with state 
raQways than with private ones; and 
lastly, that the state railways, instead 
of being troubled with deficits which 
have to b^ made up from the haid- 
eamed shekels of the taxpayer, in a 
large majority of cases they have made 
an entirely satisfactory financial show- 
ing and in some cases, notably that of 
Prussia, have lightened the burden of 
the taxpayer to the extent of between one 
and two hundred million dollars a year. 

These strikingly significant facts are 
absolutely incontrovertible, and are recog- 
nized as such by a large majority of the 
world's most celebrated and reliable rail- 
road authorities. 

One very frequently hears urged as an 
objection to government-ownership of 
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railroads, the fact that the percentage of 
raflway eanuDgs which is absorbed in 
working expenses is bound to be larger 
under governmental than under private 
management. This seems to me to be not 
only undeniable but self-evident. Cleaily 
a road cannot raise wages, shorten hours 
of labor, improve the service it renders 
and lower the remuneration it demands 
for that service, without noticeably in- 
creasing the percentage of its earnings 
which must go for working expenses. 
This objection to government roads is 
only another way of stating the most 
important aigument which can be men- 
tioned in their favor, t. e., that the aim of 
state roads is essentially different from 
that of private ones. Private roads have 
but one supreme object in view — ^profits, 
though their managers recognize that in 
order to gain these profits they must fur- 
nish the public with a service that is not 
too unsatisfactory. Government roads 
likewise have but one supreme object in 
view — ^the public service, and their man- 
agers are forced to recognize that in order 
to make that service permanently satis- 
factory and increasingly efficient they 
must assure themselves a reasonable 
remuneration. In other words, to sum 
up the whole matter in a nutshell, the 
corporations chaige all that the traffic 
will bear, whereas the government gives 
all that the rates demanded can be made 
to pay for. 

A recognition of this important dis- 
tinction does not, however, remove the 
objection which in some cases is only too 
valid, that most government railways are 
not managed at as high a state of economic 
efficiency as the best private ones. 
Recent developments in the form of 
organization adopted for their state rail- 
way administrations by Switzeriand, Italy 
and France tend to indicate that even this 
last and most valid of all objections that 
can be uiged against state railroad man- 
agement is gradually being done away 
with, and that in the future we may 
expect as high, if not a higher, standard 
ef industrial efficiency on the part of an 



autonomous state raflway administration 
as on the part of a transportation system 
managed from Wall street, in the interest 
not of the public, nor yet of the stock- 
holder, but of the stock manipulator, 
almost hysterically absorbed in his utteriy 
indefensible schemes of predatoiy finance. 
But even though it were granted for the 
sake of aigument that the capital, brains 
and brawn emfdoyed in running a given 
railroad could be shown to be slightly 
more productive economically under pri- 
vate than under public management^ that 
isolated fact could not be considered a 
very conclusive aigument in favor of 
private ownership. It would simply go 
to show that private roads cotUd give 
lower rates, better service, shorter hours 
of labor and higher wages than govern- 
ment roads, but that they wHl noty that 
they insist on reaping for themselves all 
the benefits of their ** economic superior- 
ity." The chief benefit the public gets 
from this ** economic superiority ** is in the 
way of ** general prosperity," the ** increase 
in the national wealth," which so far fre- 
quently has taken the form of an increase 
in the wealth or the number of those mfl- 
lionaires, who, particularly in America, 
corrupt our voters, prostitute our press, 
purchase our legislators and befoid the 
whole world of finance — ^untfl it has 
become apparent that this cdossal and 
irresponsible wealth in the hands of mar- 
vdously intelligent and entirely un- 
scrupulous men is not so much a national 
blessing as a national menace. 

Moreover, all the authorities are in 
practical agreement in saying that, to the 
solid business and industrial interests of 
the country, far more important than all 
other considerations are: first, stable 
rates so that business men can plan ahead 
and make contracts without fear of a rise 
in rates forcing them to fulfil their con- 
tracts at a loss; and, secondly, the same 
rates for everybody, the total dbolition of 
the rebates, and other forms of discrim- 
ination which bufld up individuals, com- 
panies, cities or section of the country — j 
to the ruin of their less favored coni^ ^ 
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petitors. The power of certain men to 
change rates arbitrarily, to give special 
rates to friends or business allies, and to 
refuse such rates and at critical periods 
even to refuse cars to competitors, injects 
an element of uncertainty into the busi- 
ness world, that is like a poison in the 
blood. This arbitrary power makes busi- 
ness success dependent not as much on 
industry, will-power, insight and organ- 
izing abUity, as on the slimy capacities for 
intrigue and corrupt Machiavellian ability 
to pidl wires and make dbhonest deals for 
the purpose of spoiling alike competitors 
and the public. The business worid 
under these conditions becomes not an 
open field where merit wins, but a baleful 
and bewildering arena where conspirators 
struggle in the daric and where, as often as 
not, merit goes down from a knife-thrust 
in the back. 

Therefore the supreme advantage of 
government roads consists not in the 
lowering of rates, the amelioration of the 
conditions of labor or service, etc., but in 
the emancipation of the people, rich and 
poor alike, from their economic subjec- 
tion to the irresponsible power of railway 
magnates. It is not only incredible but 
quite impossible that a people which has 
achieved its political freedom should long 
consent to this insolent and intolerable 
form of industrial tyranny. The only 
possible question is as to the respective 
advantages of government control and 
government ownership. 

For some years we, the American 
people, have been engaged in an experi- 
ment with government control of private 
railways, an experiment which has never 



yet proved permanently satisfactory in 
any country in the world,, which, in fact, 
has been given up by one country after 
another in favor of the simpler plan of 
government ownership and management. 
If our railroad magnates had foresight 
and common sense ^but as a grain of 
mustard-seed," they would do th^ 
utmost to cooperate with the government 
in making that control satisfactory to the 
American people as long as possible, for 
the moment it becomes apparent that this 
control b a failure — that moment ultimate 
government-ownership in America is as- 
sured, and its coming is as certain as the 
movements of the tides. 

At such a psychological crisis it would 
be useless to repeat the threadbare asser- 
tion which so long has served as a substi- 
tute for sound argument, that ** however 
it might be dsewhere, government roads 
in America would prove a costly luxuiy." 
The people would simply reply, **So be 
it ! U only government roads can give us 
economic freedom from railroad tyranny* 
then are they a luxury' that is infinitdy 
desirable, a * luxury' that not only eveiy 
nation can afford, but that no self-respect- 
ing nation can afford to be without, a 
luxury' as necessary as are the police 
that insure our domestic tranquility or the 
army and navy that guard us against 
external aggression." When liberty* 
either political or industrial, is at stake, 
nations do not haggle about the price. 
Cost what it may, in time, in money or 
even in blood, a virile people can always 
afford to be free. 

Cabl S. Vbooman. 

CotuU, Massachusetts, 
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THE PASSING OF THE WIDOW IN HINDOSTAN. 

By Saint Nihal Sing. 



POONA CITY is the headquarters of 
the exclusive, blue-veined» Marhatta 
Brahmins, proud of their military prowess 
and of their social standing. It is the 
stronghold of caste and conservatism. 
Hoary tradition regulates the life of the 
people, ruthlessly crushing all individ- 
uality and sternly punishing the least 
deflection from approved courses of con- 
duct In point of reaction, no other town 
in India comes up to the city of Poona. 

A strange irony of fate has rendered 
Poona the center of a movement that has 
for its aim the uplift of East-Indian 
womanhood. During the last ten years 
the Poona man's attitude toward woman 
has undergone a phenomenal change. 
As a consequence the male mind is closing 
its obsession of sex superiority and is more 
and more coming into the realization that 
the mothers and wives of the nation form 
the keystone of national well-being and 
that on their proper bringing up and edu- 
cation depends the future of Uie people. 
Pious people have established a widow's 
home, which is the best of its kind in 
India. 

Away from the hurly-burly and hum of 
of the hives of the city, and yet not too 
dose to the illiterate country rustics, the 
Poona Widow's Home provides for its 
students all the advantages of quietude 
and Grod's good open air, with the blue 
sky above and the lures of nature all 
about. The avowed purpose of the asso- 
ciation is to provide an education for 
young widows belonging to castes that 
will not tolerate remarriage. The effort 
is made to enable them to earn an inde- 
pendent livelihood and at the same time 
cultivate their minds esthetically. The 
pupil is allowed to remain in the home for 
a limited number of years while she is 
receiving instruction. After that she is 
permitted to go into the world and rely 
upon her own unaided efforts, unless she 



elects to devote her entire life to the work 
of the Home. One of the ideas of the 
institution is to create and maintain an 
order of Hindu sisters of charity and 
mercy. 

The Hindu Widow's Home Associa- 
tion of Poona was officially bom on June 
14, 1896. The association did not at- 
tempt to open an independent home at 
once, but utilized institutions already 
started, while they coUected the sinews c^ 
war. The few widows who first iq>plied 
for help were lodged, fed and educated 
at the Government Girls' High School 
and the Female Training College. Dur- 
ing the following two years a little over 
$3,000 were coUected and the people 
interested in the fledgling institution 
advanced a rung up the ladder of success 
and placed the Widow's Home on a l^al 
footing. In January, 1899, a house was 
rented in Poona City. For the first time 
the Home found itsdf running on an 
independent basis, with two widows as its 
inmates and Mr. and Mrs. D. K. Karve 
as conductors and teachers. Ten other 
widows under the care of the association 
were being educated at the two govern- 
ment institutions, but it was not thought 
advisable to interfere with their instruc- 
tion and they were not taken into the new 
Home but were left where they were. A 
year from the time the Home was started 
in rented quarters in Poona, a generous 
sympathizer with the movement for the 
uplift of the widows gave seven acres of 
land to the association, a temporary build- 
ing was erected and the Home was 
removed to it. One permanent bufld- 
ing after another was put up and now 
the value of the property of the Home 
is estimated at about $12,000. 

Almost without exception the widow- 
students are very poor, and the entire 
burden of maintaining them falls upon 
the institution, but in a few instances 
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their guardians pay all or part of their 
expenses. Some of the widows have been 
permitted to bring their little daughters 
to the Home with them. While the insti- 
tutioa is primarily intended for the edu- 
cation of widows, still a few unmarried 
girls have from tiie b^inning been al- 
lowed to take advantage of it, with the 
understanding that, at any time the num- 
ber of widow applicants b large enough to 
demand the full attention of the school, 
non-widows will have to retire in favor of 
their less fortunate sisters. In 1907, 57 
widows and 9. married and unmarried 
giris attended the institution. The pupils 
varied in age from 6 to 25 years. 

Every giri in the Home, whether she be 
of hig^ or low descent, is compelled to 
share in the domestic work of the institu- 
tion. The work is so planned that grind- 
ing, pounding or other hard labor shall 
not extend over half an hour, the time 
being gauged according to the physical 
strei^th of the pupil. Domestic occupa- 
tions are not, under any circumstances, 
allowed to take up more than an hour and 
a half of the day. Giris from wdl-to-do, 
high-caste families sometimes show a dis- 
position at first to rebel against doing 
manual wori^, but the example set by the 
teachers, who unhesitatingly engage in 
every sort of work, soon persuades them 
to accomplish their tasks without grum- 
bling. The pupils are carefully in- 
structed in cooking, and every one of them 
is taught to cook and serve meals for at 
least six people. 

Life is fuU of labor at the Poona 
'\?^ow8' Home. There are no idle hands 
in the institution ready for mischief. 
From eariy morning until late at night, 
the giris are busy at their tasks, learning 
to be self-supporting and independent 
instead of slaves and objects of charity. 
The older pupils rise between half-past 
five and six o'clock in the morning. The 
younger ones are allowed to sleep until 
six or half-past six. They immediately 
engage in light household work, take 
their daily bath and wash their dothes. 
Then the giris spend a few quiet moments 



in worship and prayer. This done, th^ 
prepare their lessons for the day, until the 
dinner-bell rings at ten o'clock. The 
older ones do not eat before this time, but 
the younger pupils are given a slight 
breakfast or a cup of milk in the morning. 
At eleven o'clock the school work prop^ 
b^ins, lasting until a quarter-past four in 
the afternoon, with a half-hour recess for 
"tiffin"— luncheon. 

Rdigion is given a prominent place 
among the studies of the Home. A 
specified time is spent each day in the reci- 
tation and explanation of the Hindu scrip- 
tures, both in En^ish and the vemaculw . 

After school is dismissed in the after- 
noon, the giris find time for a short 
ramble in the open air, and for necessary 
household work. The supper-bell rings 
at 7.S0 P. M. The children of the Home 
retire at nine o'clock, after singing moral 
and religious songs. It is the custom of 
the older students to gather in the Gita- 
Mindar — a chapel or room for rdigious 
worship, fitted up and donated by a friend 
of the institution — singing devotional 
hymns, listening to readings from ancient 
theological and ethical books. At 9.S0 
the reading b finished, and by ten o'clock 
every one is supposed to be snugly settled 
in bed. 

No attempt is made to follow any r^u- 
lar educational standard in the Home. 
The pupils are treated as individuals and 
the work given each one of them is based 
upon the pupfl's intelligence and capacity 
to learn. Three languages are taught in 
the Home — ^English, Sanskrit and Mar- 
hati, the local vernacular. The instruc- 
tion must, of necessity, be simple. For 
the most part the tiny widows are abso- 
lutely illiterate — ^for only one woman out 
of 146 in India is able to read and write. 
The first year, and perhaps more, is spent 
in learning the rudiments of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Later the pupO 
receives instruction in history, geography, 
poetry and granmiar. The giris depend- 
ing entirely upon the Home for their 
maintenance, as a rule are given the 
''Training CoU^e course" in order that 
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they may qualify as teachers. In addi- 
tion, if they are intelligent enough, they 
are taught En^ish. Students whose 
expenses are paid by their guardians 
are permitted to choose between the 
Training Collie course and the English 
course. 

Always the proof of the pudding lies in 
the eating. The good results achieved by 
the institution can best be gauged by the 
work of the students. The Home is only 
eight years old, and started in a most 
modest manner. It took in hand abso- 
lutely raw material, girls who, beyond 
their native intelligence, were quite unedu- 
cated. At the dose of 1907 six of the 
inmates were in the Female Training 
Collie. Four of these girls appeared for 
the final examination this year and one 
will finish the course next year. Three 
one-time pupils of the Poona Widows* 
Home are studying at the Female High 
School. Two went last year to the Vic- 
toria Zenana Hospital at Delhi to qualify 
as nurses and midwives, and one more 
joined them this year. Four others are 
taking a similar course in the new hos- 
pital for women at Indore. Three pupfls 
left the Home last year to study for the 
High School examination and six for the 
En^ish Sixth Standard. It is declared 
that at least 25 of the present inmates of 
the Home would be able, if necessary, to 
act as assistant teachers in girls' schools. 
Two pupils, Kumari Gangubai Grode and 
Shrimati Mathubai UchGrookar, last year 
figured in the list of successful candidates 
at ^/ the High-School examination. The 
latter finished her course in five years and 
a half from the time she first began to 
learn English. 

The Home provides an industrial edu- 
cation as well as teaching book knowledge. 
The young widows are given two lessons 
a week in sewing, with a regular tailor as 
their instructor, and all the dothes re- 
quired for conunon use in the institution, 
as well as some garments for sale, are 
made by them.!^A number of young 
widows have become adepts in the use 
of the sewing-machine. A knitting-ma- 



chine was installed in the Home a couple 
of years ago and two of the girls have 
learned to knit socks. Three students 
were sent to a regular knitting establish- 
ment in the city, for a month, to learn the 
" tricks of the trade," and later two others 
were sent to the same place to spend a 
year or more perfecting themselves in this 
industry. Two girls were sent to Mahes- 
war to learn the art of weaving on hand 
looms. As soon as they have mastered 
the business they will return to the Home 
to teach the pupils there this fascinating 
work. 

The people at the head of the Home 
realize that **all work and no play'' dulls 
the wits of Jill, just as much as it '" makes 
Jack a dull boy," and they provide inno- 
cent, healthy amusement for their charges. 
Always, before the inmates disperse for 
their summer vacation, they are taken 
out for a picnic excursion. Last year, 
for instance, they were taken to Hedapsar, 
near Poona, to visit the paper mill. From 
there they repaired to the Karla caves. 
They remained over night in a village at 
the foot of the hill and spent seven or 
eight hours in the caves, before being sent 
to their homes. 

A small band of women known as 
"Lady life-workers" does the work con- 
nected with the successful maintenance of 
the Home. Until January, 1903, Mr. and 
Mrs. Karve worked alone. Then they 
were joined by Mrs. Parvatibai Athavale, 
who pledged her entire life to the welfare 
of the institution, withovi "pay. She held 
a first-dass certificate from the Female 
Training Collie, Poona, and had to 
secure special permission of the govern- 
ment to join the force of workers at the 
Widows' Home. She was joined a year 
later by Mrs. Banubai Deshpande, and a 
few months later by two more, Mrs. Nam 
Joshi and Mrs. Devdhar, under-graduates 
of the local and Madras universities. 
Several other women, less highly educated 
but useful in teaching lower dasses and 
overlooking the domestic affairs of the 
Home, assist them. The women are 
hdped in the teaching work by half a 
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dozen male teachers who live on the 
premises. 

The membership of the Hindu Widows' 
Home Association consists of *' Patrons," 
"Sympathizers," and " WeU-Wishers." 
The Patrons are those who contribute 
$167 or upwards in one gift, or annually 
give $16 to the institution. The "Sym- 
pathizers" are those who give $38 in a 
lump sum or $3 annually, while those 
who give $3 at one time or 38 cents (one 
rupee) each year are known as "Well- 
Wishers." A managing committee of 12 
members supervises the affairs of the 
association. Six of them are elected by 
"Patrons," four by "Sympathizers" and 
two by "Weil-Wishers." Besides the 
managing conmiittee, a ladies' committee 
looks after the domestic welfare of the 
Home. An auditor examines the ac- 
counts and two trustees hold the property 
of the association in trust. The Home is 
constantly struggling for existence, and 



the "Lady Life-workers" are traveling 
most of the time soliciting funds to keep 
its head above the financial waters. 

In the past the widow has not been a 
personage of interest to any one in par- 
ticular. She has been a sort of dumb 
beast, suffering hunger and inclemency 
and abuse — bearing it patiently because 
there was no ray of hope to color the gray 
of her dawn with rose-mist. Therefore 
the Poona Widows' Home has had an 
uphill pull of it because its work was 
unpopular — even unorthodox. But it has 
ploidded stolidly along, making slow prog- 
ress, but refusing to give up the strug^e 
for existence. While the number of 
widows who have been rendered self- 
supporting is small, still it is a sign-post 
pointing to liberty and happiness for that 
erstwhile hapless human — the Hindu 
widow. 

Saint Nihal Smo. 

Cambridge^ Illinois. 
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OF ALL businesses, professions or 
trades, it is most difficult to general- 
ize about American journalism. In its 
many phases, journalism partakes at 
times of the nature of almost every calling. 
It can, and it somcliimes does, do the 
noblest work in the worid. And it can, 
and not infrequently does, do the basest. 

But here I am in danger of generalizing, 
when that is the thing I must particu- 
larly avoid. For in writing of American 
journalism I am in some degree writing 
of the whole American people, and their 
customs, laws and history. 

There are as many kinds of newspapers 
as there are kinds of people in the United 
States. But I fear there are not propor- 
tionately as many good newspapers as 
there are good people. The reason is 



that journalism has ceased to be a pro- 
fession, granting that it ever was such, 
and has become a trade, or more of a 
trade than it ever was — a trade that is in 
many ways, in many instances, an undean 
trade. And a vocation that has been 
d^raded does not attract the workers it 
should attract, and its product becomes 
debased. 

"But who are you to ddiver such 
opinions?" I can fancy "journalists" 
asking. " What do you know about it ? " 

I spent more than nine years on as 
many different newspapers in five Ameri- 
can cities, writing upon or about almost 
every conceivable subject, and did some 
foreign correspondence for newspapers 
and magazines. But if I had spent ninety- 
nine years on as many papers in as many 
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cities there would still be those in jour- 
nalism to say, ** Oh» well, he had litUe or 
no experience in this town, or he never 
worked on this paper, so he can 't know 
much about newspapers." But I am not 
writing for such as these. 

Or, those who have read my book, The 
Career of a Journalist, may cry ** Faker 
and hanger-on! Your own book proves 
you to have been both. Your opinions 
do n't count." 

But I have shown that the highest- 
salaried newspaper* man in the United 
States to-day is a faker; also that the most 
famous of all American newspaper corre- 
spondents, Henry M. Stcmley, was prob- 
aJ>ly a faker. And there are plenty of 
others I could mention, but do not because 
their individual names would mean noth- 
ing to the public, and it would be casting 
needless discredit upon those who must 
still work for newspaper salaries. I admit, 
too, that I was a hanger-on. I hung on 
for over nine years. In the last four of 
those years I was at no time discharged, 
but the danger of discharge was always 
hanging over me. This danger would 
have become a certainty at any time had 
I refused to write or edit news or opinions 
as desired by the papers' owners. 

That is the tragedy of American 
journalism. Individuality is suppressed, 
stifled by the rude hands of the owners, or 
of those whom they place in the chief 
editorial positions. This is generalizing 
again, but this time it applies generally. 
The exceptions are few. Not including 
dramatic and musical critics, who, on a 
number of prominent daflies, are in a 
class by themselves, I can think of but 
two men in the United States entitled to 
be called ** journalists" — ^men who are 
regularly allowed to write their own opin- 
ions and whose opinions are worthy of 
consideration because of the individuali- 
ties behind them. These men are Colonel 
Henry Watterson of Louisville and 
America, and Mr. Walter Wellman, 
Washington correspondent of the Chicago 
Record-Herald. There are many other 
gentlemen and scholars in American 



journalism. But they cannot express 
themselves, they cannot give the best of 
themselves to the trade which their pro- 
fession has become. And, like many who 
have gone before, they have either become 
hardened cynics and pessimists, or are 
looking forward to the time when they can 
leave journalism for something that gives 
better monetary rewards,]j^or^more self- 
respect, or both. - r,3 

A young reporter in New York, just 
out of coU^e, asked his city editor for his 
idea of the ethics of journalism. ""The 
ethics of journalism ! " repeated the editor. 
** Hell, there are no ethics in journalism." 
And he assigned the reporter to write an 
attack upon the character of the owner of 
a rival paper, whose political aspirations 
the owners of the first paper feared would 
conflict with their vested interests. 

No matter how young the reporter, no 
matter how little he knows, or cares, 
about the right or wrong of a pditical or 
other subject, he may be called upon at 
any time to write things involving the 
reputation of any one from ditch-digger 
to President. He is allowed the freest 
expression, not of his own, but of his 
owners' opinions. He may even reflect 
upon the sanity of a President whose pol- 
icies affect the business of his employers,^ 
as articles in the New York Sun and 
Times recently did. His only restraints 
are loose libel laws, and the interests of 
those who pay his salary. 

Every political campaign sees let loose,, 
like packs of well-trained hounds un- 
leashed for the chase, crowds of news- 
paper writers who seize upon and rend the 
reputation, political, social or moral, of 
whomever they are told to attack. They 
do not sign their names to news articles 
or to editorials. So far as the public 
knows, the blows are all struck from the 
dark, or from behind the mask of journal- 
istic zeal for public welfare. The chief 
aim of these Hessians of the press is to 
serve their masters well. They know 
that to refuse to strike when ordered 
would mean instant decapitation without 
even the benefit of court-martial. j 
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Often such writers do not realize what 
they are, or only occasionally and vaguely 
realize. There is a glamour about writ- 
ing for the daily press that none but those 
who have written for it can fully under- 
stand. The rapid march of events, the 
great procession of things he must think 
about in a day, the kaleidoscopic whirl of 
life that is always passing before his 
vision, and which he must try to under- 
stand and reflect at once for a vast num- 
ber of people — all this, together with the 
ever-present example of workers about 
him, bewilders the newspaper man's 
judgment, and makes him less unwilling 
to accept rules of action laid down by 
others, and to write and even think as 
directed. 

Yet the average of personal int^rity 
among newspaper writers is surprisingly 
high, when one considers the really 
degrading work they often have to do, 
and the temptations they encounter. I 
think there are proportionately more 
honest newspaper men than there are 
honest lawyers. And while there are few 
newspapers whose main reason for exist- 
ence is the defense of corporations, the 
chief aim of most lawyers seems to be to 
serve corporations, good or bad, or any 
other well-paying dient, good or bad. 
Without the aid of some newspapers 
many law-defying trusts would find it 
hard to endure. Without clever and 
unscrupulous counsel they never could 
have existed. And many of the journal- 
ists I know would prefer to work for 
honest rather than for dishonest papers, 
even for smaller salaries. 

Doubtless if a law were passed provid- 
ing that every published attack or reflec- 
tion upon the character of any person 
should be signed by the writer, there 
would be much less of this sort of thing. 
With an added sense of responsibili^ 
would come increased self-respect. 
Doubtless, also, if the names of all the 
stockholders — ^and bondholders — of every 
newspaper had to be printed in its every 
issue, many of such attacks would have 
less effect. And if, for instance, the 



public were not allowed to forget just 
whose newspapers printed editorials de- 
fending the shameful neglect of District- 
Attorney Jerome to prosecute the millioii- 
aire insurance and traction thieves, less 
weight would attach to the views ex- 
pressed in Mr. Pierpont Morgan's Sttn 
Mr. George W. Perkins' Evening Mail, 
Messrs. Ryan and Belmont's Times, and 
I know not whose Olobe and Evening 
Post. The so-called "conservative" 
papers often seem a more serious menace 
to republican institutions than even the 
most sensational sheets. 

Also, if the names of stock and bond- 
holders were kept standing on all edi- 
torial pages, the public could more easQy 
understand just what was meant when 
"what the press thinks" upon any sub- 
ject was talked about. "What the press 
thinks" may mean almost anything, but 
it means more than aught else what the 
commercial persons who own most of the 
papers find it to their advantage, or not 
to their disadvantage, to have expressed. 
These persons, whose ideals are of the 
market-place, whose newspapers are man- 
aged on department-store principles, 
whose editorial writers are generally over- 
worked and underpaid, simply order such 
and such an opinion to be written upon a 
given subject — and it is written. 

These newspaper owners, each a despot 
in his own office, and a power in his 
community mainly because of the loos- 
est libel laws in the world, coin into 
huge profits the crime, the scandal, the 
disasters, the political and other troubles, 
the sports and amusements, even the 
religious aspirations of the people. They 
pay the employes in their various depart- 
ments as little as they may. Editorial 
and reportorial workers are not allowed 
to join labor unions, and the employer, 
reducing expenses along the line of least 
resistance, generally pays them what he 
will, or what competition forces him to 
pay. And competition is done away 
with in not a few cities by the organiza- 
tion of newspaper publishers' associa- 
tions with secret agreements governing 
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the employment^ discharge and black- 
listing of workers. In Chicago the rule is 
that whenever an employ^ seeks to change 
from one paper to another, his employers 
are at once notified by telephone as soon 
as he leaves the office to which he has 
applied. 

Any reporter and, in many offices, any 
editor may be discharged without notice. 
There is no general standard of conduct, 
of intelligence, of morals, of int^riiy. 
Each office is a law unto itself, a petty 
despotism whose rules and whose sub- 
ordinates may all be changed at the whim 
of the chic^ power. I have known 
reporters and editors to be discharged for 
disagreeing with a superior about the 
meaning of a word ; for indulging in mild 
profanity over a refractory typewriter — 
milder even than the chief's profanity; 
for having a luxuriant head of hair while 
the superior had none; for not laughing 
at a superior's jokes. Of course, these 
were not the reasons given, but they were 
the real reasons. 

I have known editors in ^high" execu- 
tive positions who were trained in strange 
schools for journalism. One had man- 
aged a drug store, another raised lemons 
in California, a third was an insurance 
solicitor, a fourth had sold typewriters, a 
fifth was an able seaman on an Arctic 
whaler. The managing editor of a 
Republican morning paper in Kansas 
City, the owners of which are the rail- 
roads of Kansas, was a few years ago a 
country storekeeper. The present head 
of a department of one of the largest and 
most respected papers in New York was 
not long since in ihe business of making 
soda-fountains. These men may all have 
been competent to edit ideal newspapers, 
but the chances are that they were not at 
the time of their appointment, and are not 
now, and never will be. That **a little 
learning is a dangerous thing" does not 
apply in journalism; at least, the danger 
does not seem to menace the editors them- 
selves. Then they have a way of appear- 
ing wise that is not suspected by ordinary 
mortals. Like Bacon, they have made 



all knowledge their province. The only 
difference between Bacon's method and 
theirs is that he carried his knowledge in 
his head; they keep theirs in reference 
books and encyclopedias with which they 
are constantly surrounded. 

It is often said that most successful 
newspaper men are not college graduates. 
I used to think this reflected upon collie 
men. I understand better now. Men 
are more apt to acquire ideals in coU^es 
than out at them. It is almost impos- 
sible for a young man of even ordinarily 
good character and of even average 
understanding to come into contact with 
as much of the great thought of the world 
as he must meet with in a collie course, 
and not have his ideals raised above the 
level of the market-place. The glittering 
mask of a disguised trade may deceive 
him for a time, but his superior vision 
will penetrate it soon or late, and his 
superior mind will rise above it. 

**Why," I asked a veteran editor who 
had survived the old schod, ^do the big 
papers, with one exception, no longer 
have Washington correspondents who 
sign their artides ? " 

" Because," he said, ** they would have 
to pay higher salaries to men with names 
of importance." He was still in journal- 
ism, or he might have added, ** and such 
men could not be induced to sign all of 
the articles that the papers would want 
them to write." It was Alfred Henry 
Lewis, for years a Washington corre- 
spondent, who first called the press gallery 
the "press galley." 

In a business in which the chief aim of 
of the employers is profit-making it is not 
likely that ideals can remain high. The 
kind of news and editorials that about 
ninely-nine per cent, of the workers must 
write at times, if not all the time, is the 
kind meant to attract the largest number 
of subscribers and the greatest amount of 
advertising. This state of things, I 
admit, may be, and often b, more the 
result of evolution than of chosen policy. 
But it is this which makes journalism in 
in America a trade, and has even begun 
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seriously to affect British newspaperdom. 

The character of the age in which we 
live may partly explain this. This is the 
age of commerce, the age of the machine, 
the get-rich-quick age, the age in which 
most '"succ^sful" men are self-made, 
and all are quickly made, and few are 
well made; the age in which brains are 
preferred to intellect — when we live for 
the body more than for the mind — when 
we want our mental food in tabloid form, 
and our bodily food in twenty-nine 
courses — when it is more important to 
know the meaning of pati de fois gras 
than of belles lettres — when the automobile 
outdistances P^asus as a motor-car 
romance does the ^* Iliad/* 

Journalism naturally partakes of much 
of the nature of the age. Besides, news- 
papers are, first of all, things of commerce, 
they are traded in as are mines, factories 
and stores, and, as a rule, they produce 
the kind of wares for which there is the 
laigest demand. Their employ^ must 
direct their efforts accordingly. 

The ** conservative" papers in New 
York dty, with the exception of the 
Tribune in the morning, and one paper in 
the evening field, printed about as much 
of Prince Helie de Sagan's spectacular 
courtship of Anna Grould as did the most 
"yellow" papers. And they generally 
have their full share of all crime and 
scandal news, although they use smaller 
headlines and fewer pictures. One of 
my friends on a most respectable journal 
confided to me that Prince Hdie was 
"meat" for the reporters. He said they 
could quote him as saying almost any- 
thing, and that as he spoke English 
poorly, and was something of a fool, 
anyhow, his denials, when he took the 
trouble to make any, had no weight. 

I patronize a most intelligent Italian 
barber who is studying medicine. He 
reads the New York Times. He com- 
plained to me recently that his race was 
badly misrepresented by a sensational 
story on its first page. It was about a 
threatened lynching narrowly averted 
among the Italians of Brooklyn. "The 
papers all said that a terrible crime had 



been attempted, and that a crowd had a 
rope ready to string up the suspected man 
to a bridge or a telegraph pole. Why," 
he protested, "I was there, and I know 
there was no rope. There was only a mild 
excitement at the most, as the man's offense 
was not half so bad as the papers said.'' 

He could not understand why such an 
exaggerated account was printed. The 
reason was that the reporters for both 
"yellow" and "conservative" papers got 
together and agreed upon the detiuls. 
Such a thing pays in every big American 
city. Especially does it pay in New 
York, where reporters are remunerated 
according to the space given their stories. 
It is this system of payment that is largely 
responsible for a school of fiction un- 
equaled in journalism anywhere else in 
the world. The writer who never "touches 
up" a story is soon eliminated. The 
reporters for the "conservative" papers 
are the same kind as those employed on 
the "yellow" sheets. Why should they 
not be ? Any day — any hour — ^may see a 
man discharged for some trivial offense, 
or *for no real offense at all, from one 
brand of paper, and hired, if he be lucky 
enough to be hired anywhere, by a paper 
of the opposite brand. 

All reporters in New York know that 
the highest-paid newspaper man in that 
city or in any city, a man whose salary 
almost equals that of the President of the 
United States, is a writer of fake news, 
and an editorializer who takes any side of 
any question that his employer conmiands. 
This man, now the head of the " yellow " 
school, was trained on a "conservative" 
paper — the paper that was owned by 
Charles A. Dana, and is now the property <rf 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan. Most reporters in 
Chicago know that the highest-salaried 
managing editor there — on a "conserva- 
tive*' paper,too — ^was once apolice reporter 
who stopped at scarcely anything to make 
news sensational — or to make sensational 
news. It was he who encouraged a n^:ro 
quartette in a low dive to sing a pathetic 
song until an abandoned woman was 
driven to suicide — an act that made a 
"beautiful stoi!^tizeda#d^hdp^L^along 
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his promotion to his present eminence. 

Some Japanese journalists visiting 
Washington recently were addressed by 
Speaker Cannon. ^*I hope you gentle- 
men are learning the American methods 
of journalism/' he said. " These methods 
are great in a labor-saving way. When 
nothing happens the correspondents are 
not discouraged at all. Their papers are 
full of news just the same — ^news that the 
writers don't have to search for, but 
which they evolve out of their own 
abundant imaginations." 

Some months ago Mr. William J. 
Bryan and Senator Daniel of Virginia 
had a little dispute in a Washington hotel 
lobby. Enlarged reports appeared the 
next day on the first pages of both ** con- 
servative" and ** yellow" papers in New 
York. This news was mudb more im- 
portant from a business-office standpoint 
than any correspondent's honest opinion 
of political conditions could have been. 
Sudi instances might be cited without 
end. While even the best and highest- 
paid workers in journalism must become 
daily Boswells to any-one and every one 
rather than writers of their own views the 
calling will attract few, and hold fewer, 
men of learning and talent. Thinking 
persons will not respect those who cannot 
respect themselves. 

The idealist in a newspaper office is 
laughed at and ridiculed until he "" quits 
the game," or ceases to be an idealist. 
Only a few days are required for the one 
thing or the other. Yet Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the first great American editor, was 
an idealist, for all his practicality. His 
ideal does not seem to have been to own 
a newspaper of many pages, published in 
a building of many stories, and making 
profits of many thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of doUars a year. One hun- 
dred and seveniy-nine years ago his 
Pennsylvania OazeUe freely criticized the 
public conduct of several persons of high 
standing in Philadelphia. Some of his 
patrons called to express disapproval. 
After listening patientiy he requested 
that they would sup with him, and bring 
any other gentlemen who were dissatb- 



fied. When the guests assembled he 
listened to further reproofs. At length 
supper was announced. The party 
seated themselves around the table, 
where they saw nothing before them 
but two puddings of coarse meal, com- 
monly called ** sawdust puddings," and a 
stone pitcher filled with water. Franklin 
helped them all to liberal portions, and 
then himself ate freely. The others tried 
to eat, but their appetites refused obedi- 
ence to the will. The editor, observing 
their difficulty, at last arose and said: 
''My friends, any one who can subsist 
upon sawdust pudding and water, as I 
can, needs no man's patronage." 

Contrast that scene with this: It is the 
busiest hour of the night in a metropolitan 
newspaper office. Reporters are at every 
typewriter feverishly ''tearing off" news 
of crime, scandal, disaster, pditics, sport 
and religion. Copy boys are seizing the 
sheets as fast as they come from the 
machines, and carrying them to a long 
desk where, under green-shaded lamps, 
sub-editors take the "stuff," "whip it 
into shape," write heads for it, and then 
bdlow for the copy boys, who again seize 
it, and send it whizzing to the composing- 
room through pneumatic tubes. The 
editorial writers, mental serfs of the most 
feudalistic of modem institutions, have 
long since turned in their "stuff," written 
according to rules and specifications, and 
edited by one superior — ^in authority — ^to 
themselves. The "humorous" depart- 
ment, the "literary review" department, 
the market and other minor departments 
are also in type. 

A strong-jawed night editor now comes 
from his cubby-hole in one comer of the 
big room, and walks up and down, shout- 
ing orders: "All you tirdess writers, put 
on the brakes. The business office has 
just taken four columns more of our 
space for adis. Jimmy, go tell the sport- 
ing editor to cut his dope to the bone. 
Johnson, shut off that political hot air 
when you *ve got three hundred words 
done — and be sure to leave out the 
speaker's raps at department stores^ 
Moore, two columns is the limit on that 
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Black-Hand outrage. I don't believe 
the Black Hand had anything to do with 
it» anyhow, but the other papers 'U prob- 
ably feature that phase, so we 'd better 
play on the organization a little. Burke, 
let up on that club-woman rot; we 
haven't room for the hussies to-ni^t, 
and they can stand it not to see their 
names in print for one day. Jenkins, a 
column and a half's the most you can 
have for the Vanderbilt divorce rumor. 
Stowe, skiddoo for that accident tale — 
nothing but a bunch of Dagoes battered 
up in a Third-avenue street-car smash, 
anyhow. Marston, cut the Reverend 
Doctor Bilkins' bunk to ten lines. To 
hell with him. And Mason, for Christ's 
sake, go easy on that traction-combine 
stuff. I do n't know yet just how we can 
handle that." 

And where is the owner of the paper ? 
In Europe, perhaps, or in a box at the 
grand opera, or — ^if the pap^ be "con- 
servative " — ^he may be one of a group at 
a secret midnight conference planning a 
street-railway consolidation, or the aboli- 
tion of a transfer system to increase his 
dividends a million dollars a year to help 
buy a title for his daughter. 

And in not a few offices whose proprie- 
tors are not openly the heads of public- 
service corporations, injunctions are often 
given to **be careful if you 're wise" in 
writing of any such corporations. Blocks 
of stock judiciously distributed by pro- 
moters have helped make newspaper 
owners rich as frequently in American 
cities (where the dailies almost invariably 
oppose public-ownership) as Zola's Paris 
shows to have been the case in the French 
capital. And even the most aggressive 
champions of public-ownership some- 
times cease their attacks upon public- 
utilities companies when they receive 
large advertisements from them, as I have 
shown that Mr. Hearst's paper did in 
Chicago. Nor should it be forgotten 
that there are daily papers that stead- 
fastly refuse favors from corporations. 
I found no such papers in Kansas City 
and Omaha, and they are the exception 



everywhere, yet they exist. But it is all 
the same to the writers of news and edi- 
torials: They must write as ordered. 

In the official reports of the United 
States census bureau the making of news- 
papers is given simply as a business. 
And it is a business in which the receipts 
for advertising amount to tens of millions 
of doUars more annually than those from 
the sale of papers. The total received for 
advertisements in American newspi^rs 
and periodicals in 1900 was almost one 
hundred million dollars, and it probably 
averages much more than that now. The 
newspapers, of which there are more in 
the United States than in all other coun- 
tries in the world combined, get by far 
the greater share of this total. The 
total annual profits of some of the larger 
New York and Chicago dailies is nearly a 
million dollars a year each. Truly, lib- 
erty of the press is a most beneficent thing 
for some people. 

But is this the liberty for which our 
forefathers sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes, for which n^tny martyrs hiave gone 
to the stake in many lands, for which 
Milton pleaded in his Areopagitica, that 
most splendid argument for unlicensed . 
printing that, more than any one other 
thing, laid the foundation for a free press ? 
Let us consider a few of the words with 
which he swayed the British Parliament, 
and made histoiy: 

** And how can a man teach with author- 
ity, which is the life of teaching, how can 
he be a doctor in his book as he ought to 
be, or else had better be silent, whereas 
all he teaches, all he delivers, is but under 
the tuition, under the correction of his 
patriarchal licenser to blot or alter what 
precisely accords not with the hidebound 
humor which he calls his judgment? 
When every acute reader, upon the first 
sight of a pedantic license, will be ready 
with these like words to ding the book a 
quoit's distance from him: 'I hate a. 
pupil teacher, I endure not an instructor 
that comes to me under the wardship of 
an overseeing fist. I know nothing of the 
licenser, but that I have hb own hand here 
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for his arrogance; who shall warrant me 
his judgment?'** 

But in most newspapers the reader has 
Bot even the proprietor's ** own hand here 
for his arrogance." The proprietor may, 
like Mr. Morgan, or Mr. Rockefeller, or 
Mr. Perkins, or Mr. Ryan, or Mr. Hearst, 
or Mr. "Fingy" Conners, be anywhere 
else but in his newspaper office. Some 
of these gentlemen own or control half a 
dozen papers each, and the first four I 
have mentioned probably never visit the 
offices of any of their papers. Their per- 
sonalities, though potent to their journal- 
istic employ^, are shadowy and indistinct 
to the readers, if not entirely beyond their 
ken. 

Yet the very diversity of the interests 
of the various owners is an aid to the pub- 
lication of the truth. The trouble is that 
it is often necessaiy to buy copies of every 
paper in a town to get the truth. And 
the fact, too, that there are still news- 
papers which, either from good business 
foresight or honesty of intention, make it 
a rule to print what is true, or even go out 
of their way to champion the public 
interest, helps along the common good 
and causes all other papers to reflect at 
least some of the truth. For instance, 
the New York WorhTs exposure of insur- 
ance corruption forced even the most 
** conservative" dailies to publish the 
facts. 

There are some encouraging signs in 
the newspaper world. The average in- 
telligence among the workers seems to be 
slowly increasing. Those papers which 
are out-and-out supporters of lawless 
corporations exercise much less influence 
than those with honest policies. Some 
of the brightest minds of the country are 
giving serious thought to this neglected 
field, and many of the rankest weeds may 
be uprooted in time. For instance, Mr. 
William Marion Reedy of the St. Louis 
Mirror has recently been making public 
speeches as well as writing columns of 
criticism about the daily press. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in some of his messages, 
has denounced controlled newspapers, and 



one of his Cabinet officers has publicly 
spoken against them. A number of col- 
lies and universities have established 
schools of journalism. The graduates of 
these, if they do not turn away in despair 
from real journalism, may aid in raising 
the tone of it, and may even secure, in 
some instances, that individuality denied 
present workers, a denial that causes Mr. 
Reedy to say, pessimistically, "I am in- 
dined to think that the time is about here 
when we shall have to return to the day of 
the pamphlet, if we are to have any such 
thing as free utterance of heretical opin- 
ion. 

No longer am I an idealist. No longer 
do I pursue the phantom of journalistic 
greatness. I indulge no more in rose- 
hued visions of a daily uplifting of human- 
ity by a free and untrameUed press — of 
dragon-slaying by the sword-pen dipped 
in printers' ink — of crusades against 
intrenched wrong by an every-day assault 
of columns of printed words— ^rf Justice 
enthroned and guarded by a Loyal L^on 
of the Press. But I do still hope for a 
time when the American newspaper 
owner will be rare who can truthfully say 
with Bismarck, "Decent people don't 
write for me " ; when that will not be true 
of most American papers which was true 
of a London daily in Macaulay*s time 
when, commenting upon a reported duel 
he said, ** There could have been no such 
duel because no gentleman would fight 
with a writer on the Morning Post**; 
when the only way to ** succeed in journal- 
ism" in America will not be to get out of 
it. I hope for a time when American 
newspaper workers, among whom I know 
some of the finest characters who ever 
lived, will not have to be political assas- 
sins or, at the best, mere paid daquers of 
any cause, good or bad, which they are 
ordered to support; when editors, re- 
porters and correspondents can truly 
respect themselves, and can therefore 
command the respect dP that public which 
they seek to instruct and advise. 

William Salisbxtbt. 

New York City. 
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A NEW KIND OF VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 



Bt Rex Mitchell Baxter. 



NOT LONG ago the surreptitious 
disappearance of a member of the 
western quadruped transportation sys- 
tem — ^the horse — ^was untechnically set- 
tled by that informal judiciary, the Vigil- 
ance Committee. To-day, and further 
east, a like body still looks after the trans- 
portation system. Only now the Vigil- 
ance Committee is called a Progressive 
Association, a Commercial Club, or a 
Board of Trade. Nevertheless, it is just 
as much a duly authorized array of ** lead- 
ing citizens." The usurper of property 
privil^e is now an unwise council, or an 
over-zealous corporation, and the trans- 
portation facility is the street-car — or the 
street-car's inspiration — a franchise. 

But the Vigilance Committee is more 
than a sectionally provincial institution. 

The ** public" everywhere takes things 
as they are, disregards the hammering on 
new Uieories, and vigilantly, informally 
asserts the obligation of public servants 
to be honest. Occasionally a truly mem- 
orable instance of this happens; and the 
more completely it gets known the more 
frequent outbursts of municipal indigna- 
tion become. 

A recent noteworthy outburst was in 
Lima, Ohio. Now Lima is one of those 
communities of central western growth 
that has accomplished its metamorphosis 
from the one cabin to an alert place of 
industry within the four-score years of 
one man. It is typical. Reclaimed from 
heavy forest by privation — ^fearless set- 
tlers, whose only acquaintance with trans- 
portation was the ox-team and the covered 
wagon, these pilgrims took the land of the 
state. The only previous occupants were 
Indians and wild game. The center of 
reclamation grew. The hewers of wood 
added unto their possessions more forest. 
The duster of cabins identified itself as a 
town. The people toiled, raised families, 
-and were happy. The community growth 



was essentially agricultural. Then came, 
several decades ago, a mineral discovery, 
crude oil. With that, there was a changed 
commercial life. Thus the town awoke 
to a new era of its growth. It was known 
nationally and its neighborhood was a 
national Mecca. Happily there was do 
boom. Growth was deliberate, eminently 
conservative and balanced. The Octo- 
pus recognized its strategic value, and the 
Standard Oil Company built here one of 
its refineries. The establishment of new 
manufactories and the enlargement of 
old ones presented something more than 
a renaissance of industry. 

Like so many of these hopeful dty 
towns throughout this r^on, separate 
businesses organized the Progressive As- 
sociation, the prime object of which is to 
cultivate social growth — ^a unified devel- 
opment. "What helps one helps all" — 
was the underiying motive of the primi- 
tive eflForts; but "What helps all hdps 
one *' is the avowal of a more generou^y 
developed society. Furthermore, geo- 
graphical position has made Lima the 
inevitable commercial center for the terri- 
tory of a seventy-five-mile radius. This 
advantage has been cultivated by the con- 
struction of interurban traction lines, 
which bring " to town ** the most favored 
and most independent dass; the farmer. 
He comes often and stays leisurdy to 
spend his abundance. Therefore the 
more readily does every sizable popula- 
tion center renew itself by easy acquaint- 
ance with the rural citizen, and by agri- 
cultural commercialism. 

Now the traction lines of Ohio are the 
property of the Ohio Electric Railioad 
Company, and these transportationals 
also are disposed over the whole state. 
Mr. W. Kelsey Schoepf is the president ot 
this enterprise. Few men know the game 
better. Getting much for nothing is a 
part of that game, and graciously, though 
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with dramatic sacrifice, giving fair value 
is another part. Mr. Schoepf lately 
sought a further extension of his industry. 
He went East for the money. The 
Drexels, generously interested in the 
traction business, agreed to take an issue 
of bonds and give the money. But what 
sort of a franchise did Mr. Schoepf have 
in Lima that would make putting money 
there a good investment? Not very 
much — ^the last ten years of a twenty-five- 
years franchise which had been got from 
the city for nothing in the first place. 
This is little to borrow on, though it is a 
good deal of collateral for uncompen- 
sated citizens to give. It was then Mr. 
Schoepf s duty to get a franchise, as big 
and as cheap as ever. An imagination 
directing itsdf by past achievements 
would look lightly on the task. This was 
lamentable, for Mr. Schoepf was going to 
be disappointed. 

The introduction of our drama was a 
certain evening when two active citizens 
took their way to the municipal council 
chamber on business wholly disconnected 
with a franchise. Imagine their con- 
sternation to fall upon the introduction of 
a most amazing request for franchise 
privileges. Mr. Schoepf had the affair in 
charge. His imposing plea and persua- 
sive pres^ice were the fitting climax to the 
prearranged program. As a preliminary, 
the councfl, or much of it, had been mate- 
rially persuaded before the meeting time. 
What Lima would have lost if mere chance 
had not otherwise determined, would 
have been the entire street-car franchise 
privil^es of the city for practically no 
compensation. But this ordinance was 
left on the table for consideration at the 
next meeting. 

OverwheLmed, the two active citizens 
betook themsdves to the Progressive 
Association. That body forthwith ap- 
pointed a committee of ten to work on the 
situation. They determined the terms 
for the city solicitor to put into an ordi- 
nance ^to bargain and sell" a franchise. 
Neither this conmiittee nor its product 
met a cordial reception from the council. 



Instantly rebuff stirred public feeling. 
Even councfl members dared not proceed. 
Nor did Mr. Schoepf tumultuously insist. 
He knew better. 

The councfl was out of the considera- 
tion. There was only one thing to do. 
Mr. Schoepf went to the Progress Asso- 
ciation committee. And what he met 
there was a tedious and determined oppo- 
sition. The committee's prefatory de- 
mands amounted to an assurance that the 
city would receive what street-car com- 
panies are apt to regard as mere matters 
of detafl. Some of those matters of 
detafl look like golden opportunities to a 
municipality which has theretofore fredy 
given but never fredy received. However, 
the meeting proceeded smoothly till the 
plain hard-and-fast matter of compensa- 
tion for the franchise came up, and there 
things stopped — ^not once, but many 
times. No one likes to pay for what he 
has usually got for nothing. Something 
was said about an annual contribution <^ 
one or two thousand dollars for a limited 
period, to a park fund, but this would not 
do. A levy to go to a general fund was all 
that determined dtizens would listen to. 
Some wanted a percentage of the gross 
receipts, some favored a compensation 
based on the amount of trackage, and still 
others sought a lump sum. What finally 
came of the balloting of the conmiittee 
was, first, a suggestion that the company 
pay four per cent, of its gross receipts, or, 
second, $5,000 a year for twenty-five 
years. The former was turned down; 
and the latter was mfldly compromised. 
So that for the present year the company 
pays $1,000 and an additional $1,000 for 
each of the succeeding years through 
1911, and then from that time to 19S2, a 
yeariy pajrment of $5,000 is to be made. 

By the time the evening for presenting 
the popular ordinance had come, the 
public conscience was thoroughly aroused. 
No councfl member, possessed of ordinary 
sensory capacity, could mistake his course. 
That night the councfl chamber was 
jammed with a determined taxpaying rep- 
resentation. It was a mob, assembled 
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for UDinisiakable purposes, and ready to 
take procedure into its own hands. 
Finally » that was what happened. Par- 
liamentary rule had no place in the 
meeting. Things were done "out of 
order" or, as was oratorically suggested, 
a little "out of the r^ular.** When a 
member of the council body made a 
motion to consider the Schoepf ordinance, 
the flint struck fire. A member of the 
Progressive Association committee broke 
upon the deliberations demanding recog- 
nition, and he got it. This was certainly 
"out of the r^ular," but highly informa- 
tive. The council had told to them that 
the people had presented to the " honor- 
able body*' an ordinance which it was to 
pass upon before it left that room, and no 
other measure was to be considered, that 
the interests of the town were paramount 
to the private interests of the individual 
council members; and that each member 
was to get up on his feet and declare hb 
own position on this l^slation — ^**to go 
on record.** There was only one record 
"to go on," and still get away from that 
crowd comfortably. Some councilmen 
had to give up the alluring prospect of 
mysteriously speedy payments on private 
properties yet unpaid for, and voted for 
the public interests. It was a triumph. 
That night men had simply snatched the 
work of government out of the hands of 
rascals, and had left them standing as 
puppets. It was not govemmentally sci- 
entific but it was tremendously effective. 

The citizen takes municipal corruption 
as a matter of course. It is only in des- 
peration he declares his freedom. Indeed 
a political Vigilance Committee is essen- 
tial in every right-minded community; it 
imposes the alertness of citizenship on the 
citizen and does not shift the burden of 
maintenance of public utilities on a cor- 
ruptible body of municipal legislators. 
Occasional vigilance will buy some lib- 
erty. 

And what did this dramatic episode 
bring forth? In the first place it got a 
fair money compensation for a street 
railway franchise— $115,000 for fifteen 



years, nominally estimated. In reality 
it was that sum for a twenty-five-year 
franchise, for the present one still has ten 
years to run and it was got for nothing. 
The other things taken separately do n't 
sound so much like magnanimous conces- 
sions. But take them together and they 
suggest a land of Prester John. Within 
two years from the acceptance of the 
ordinance, an interurban terminal sta- 
tion, which with its land is to cost $50,000» 
will be built. The matter of track con- 
struction is attended in this way. The 
rails are to be the seven-inch "T," ninety- 
one pounds to the lineal yard, and the 
range four feet eight and a half inches. 
The board of public service shall deter- 
mine the location of every track, curve or 
extension, and the quality of their founda- 
tion. Whenever the city determines to 
pave, repave or repair any streets or alleys 
over which privil^es are granted, the 
company must pay the bill for the width 
between its track and eighteen inches on 
the outside; and the cost is a lien to be 
collected in just the same way that special 
paving assessments against abutting prop- 
erty owners are collected. The company 
must sprinkle its right of way and the ci^ 
will supply the water at the lowest com- 
mercial rate at which it is furnished to 
consumers. The old wooden poles are 
to be replaced with others of iron or sted. 
Underground systems of iron or metal 
pipes are to be effectually protected from 
injury by electrdysis. A good deal is 
unequivocally determined as to how the 
cars are to be run and when. There is 
provision for an immediate addition to 
the number of cars, and their patten is 
specified. The degree of their winter 
temperature is deaiiy set out. The cor- 
poration may run merchandise cars on a 
designated schedule, but not for freight — 
unless it be construction material for com- 
pany use. About the building of other 
lines, the town assured to itself the cen- 
tralizing there of over a hundred and fifty 
miles of new interurban trackage, to be 
built within two years. 
Now the question naturally suggests 
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itsdf — ^what becomes of any possible com- 
peting interurban line which should seek 
entrance to the city? Such a project 
must have, already buUt, or in course of 
building, ten miles of track outside the 
city as an evidence of good faith. Then 
it may come into the city over the present 
company's tracks and into its terminal 
station, on mutually agreed terms. But 
suppose a likelihood, that mutual agree- 
ment is out of the question — ^then the 
matter is disposed of by arbitration and 
they have thirty days to settle. Disagree- 
ment puts it up to either party to ask the 
nearest judge of the Court of Common 
Fleas to pick a third -arbitrator. Pending 
the arbitration, the petitioning interurban 
company shall have the right to use the 
tracks and terminal provided it gives a 
$10,000 bond, conditioned that it will 
abide the result of the arbitration. This 
gives a fair field to every bona fide enter- 
prise and protects the present franchise- 
holder from malicious '" hold-up." 

Where the public meets the street-car 
company with gnashing of teeth is when 
it pays its fare. The low fare is best evi- 
dence of a convincing bargain. Looked 
at one way, the Lima public pays a good 
deal. There are only the usual conces- 
sions — ^that is, six tickets sell for twenty- 
five cents; and in ten years* time twenty- 
five tickets are to sell for a dollar. Every 
local interurban car must be considered 
as a city car within the corporate limits 
and stop to take on or let off passengers, 
but it does not confer transfer privil^es 
unless the passenger is merely enjoying 
city traffic. 

The matter of value in a franchise is 
almost entirely a question of relativity. 
About two years ago the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia undertook to get 
together all available data showing the 
conditions and restrictions under which 
franchises are granted to street-raflway 
companies in American cities of more 
than two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
A comparison chart of the franchises of 
nineteen of those cities is suggestively 
informative. Not one of the nineteen has 



a population of less than two hundred 
thousand people. They range from this 
to the enormity of Chicago or New York. 
Their geography indudes Minneapolis of 
the North and New Orleans of the South; 
Boston on the East to San Francisco on 
the West. 

And yet of all these transportation 
centers only a few, if any, have secured 
the terms that Lima has got. Consider- 
ing the matter of municipal revenue 
alone, there is Baltimore at one end of the 
scale. The railroad people there pay 
nine per cent, of their gross annual 
receipts into a public-park maintenance 
fund, they are taxed on real and personal 
property, and their charter (for there is 
but one company in the city) runs only 
twenty-five years. At the' other extreme 
is the Boston Elevated Street Railway 
Company. All that it pays to the city of 
Boston is an annual sum determinable 
on a percentage basis. If the dividend 
paid is six per cent, or less (or none at 
all) seven-eighths of one per cent, of the 
gross receipts is due to the city; and if a 
larger dividend is paid, then the percent- 
age of gross earnings to be turned in is 
mildly increased. This generosity is in- 
definitely established by a franchise» prac- 
tically perpetual. 

AU the way along between these two 
are variables. Chicago gets no percent- 
age of the gross earnings on its franchise. 
Listead, the franchise value and tangible 
property are taxed. Cincinnati was scid 
out by the Cox machine. In Qevdand 
and Detroit, where street-car battles have 
been hottest, there is no special tax on 
earnings. Up in Milwaukee, in lieu of all 
taxes on the realty and personalty, the 
corporation pays a license fee of four per 
cent, on the gross cash receipts of $500,000 
or more, or two per cent, if the receipts 
are less. Newark, New Jersey, imposes 
a tax on realty and personalty, and asks 
five per cent, of the company's gross 
receipts, but the frandiises there are 
perpetual. New Orleans gets as much 
as it can for a fifty-year franchise by giv- 
ing it to the highest bidder, who off^s the 
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largest percentage of gross annual receipts. 
San Fancisco does much the same thing 
for a twenty-five-year franchise. 

What a municipality gets from a street- 
railway company for the right to do busi- 
ness by a franchise tax sometimes looks 
large. But what do the people have to 
give indirectly? Usually, in fares and 
transfers, as much as they get. For in- 
stance, the one Baltimore company, 
though it pays the city well, asks a 
straight five-cent fare; and it has a mon- 
opoly of all traffic. Boston municipality 
levies a small tax for the practically per- 
petual franchise. Added to that, the 
passenger pays a five-cent fare. Chicago 
companies ask a five-cent fare and give a 
transfer to any company's line. Detroit 
makes no requirement about transfers 
from one line to another; Milwaukee 
people pay to the one company five cents ; 
in New Orleans you pay a five-cent fare 
but you canH transfer to another line; 
in Philadelphia the company says where 
and when it will give a.transfer or whether 
it will give any transfer at all or not. And 
as for the rest, it is largely a question of a 
transfer with a five-cent fare. 

By way of comment on this statistical 
array, it must be admitted that conditions 
at the present vary some from what they 
were a couple of years ago when these 
figures were compfled. Nevertheless, 
they strike a present-day average. They 
show a bird's-eye picture. 

It would seem from this survey that the 
efforts of Lima's determined men had 
really done more than had been done in 
any of our most public-spirited popula- 
tion centers. True, some cities like Bal-, 
timore demand a percentage of the gross 
receipts, and a high percentage. But in 
Lima, the city is not dependent on the 
uncertainties of a percentage determina- 
tion. It gets a lump sum each year, 
which amounts to about three per cent, 
of the gross annual receipts on a 25-year 
franchise. However, this franchise is to 



operate over 10 years of an old franchise 
which had been got from a more daring 
council for nothing. More correctly 
speaking, then, the city has given a 15-year 
franchise on which it will realize five to 
six per cent, of the company's gross 
annual receipts. Very good bargain, in- 
deed, for a place of thirty thousand! 
Compare this with the railroad income of 
the larger cities. 

The Lima council, when it came to the 
question of fares, did not get the special 
woridngman's ticket; but the cities that 
do enjoy this concession are very few 
indeed. Even Boston has not this advan- 
tage, though a state law gives it permissive 
power to insist upon such a concession. 
The local traffic in a town of thirty thou- 
sand is not large, the cost of carriage per 
passenger is much greater than in a city 
which furnishes a heavy volume. 
Twenty-five tickets for a dollar, a special 
workii^gman's ticket, and school diil- 
dren's rates are matters of population 
growth. 

Very few ordinances look so broadly to 
a community's growth. Interurban traf- 
fic is the propelling life of the Central 
Western community. And it is the assur- 
ance that generous outlays will be made 
for this kind of electric-railroad buOding, 
that the Lima franchise is notable for. 
This was done by conditions calling for 
the construction of over 100 miles of inter- 
urban road centering in Lima; and a 
wise provision upsetting any chance of 
monopoly of terminal facilities or entrance 
into the city by the present company. 

Certainly this ordinance is a unique 
piece of municipal legislation. The town 
has awakened to a new kind of patriotism. 
It has welcomed a new habit of citizen- 
ship. The people have a better notion of 
their own importance. And the taxpayer 
has committed himself to an alert vigfl- 
ance. 

Rex MrrcHELL Baxter. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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A DAY IN A TWENTIETH-CENTURY ORPHAN HOME. 



By B. O. Flower. 



THE BATTLE between greed and 
human rights is the struggle between 
the darkness and the light, between the 
forces of materialism and those of ideal- 
ism; and on the final issue hangs the fate 
of civilization. 

Recently, from the perusal of a descrip- 
tion of the pitiful, pinched lives of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of unfort- 
unate little children in our mills and fac- 
tories, we turned for that moral uplift and 
mental stimulation that is necessary to 
keep one from sinking into the slough of 
despond, to the personal inspection of one 
of those serious and earnest yet unobtru- 
sive works that shadow forth the better 
side of twentieth-century civilization and 
which are rich in promise of the brighter 
day for which every true man and woman 
is working. 

Accepting the invitation of our old and 
valued friend. Rabbi Solomon Schindler, 
so well known as a prominent contributor 
to the earlier volumes of The Arena, we 
visited the Leopold Morse Home for 
Hd>rew Orphans and the Aged, over 
which he has for the past ten years 
efficiently presided. 

During this time Rabbi Schindler has 
quietly but with rare discrimination and 
patient faithfulness carried out ideas he 
had years before conceived to be feasible 
for the rearing of children under clean, 
wholesome and normal surroundings 
while preserving for them the ideal home 
atmosphere and spirit. During this time 
one hundred and fifty children have left 
the home and entered into the larger 
activities of the great world around them. 
Not one of this number has turned out 
badly. Many of them have obtained 
excdlent positions. Others have shown 
special aptitude for independent work or 
professional pursuits that required special 
training, and they have been given the 
necessary instruction or training outside 
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of the home, after which they have 
become independent wealth-creators, such 
as dressmakers, bookkeepers, etc. Some 
have entered homes and others have been 
happily married. Some are working in 
manufacturing establishments and mak- 
ing excellent wages, one, for example, 
earning twelve dollars a week making 
neckties. 

But the car^l training and guidance 
in the realm of industry, and the thought- 
ful interest manifested which is so largely 
responsible for the successful placing c^ 
the children who a few years ago were 
forlorn and helpless waifs, is but one of 
the beneficent features of this twentieth- 
century home for Hebrew orphans under 
the management of Dr. Schindler. At 
all times Uie management has striven to 
develop character and accustom the chil- 
dren to those virtues that make for sturdy 
manhood and womanhood, for success 
and happiness in life. High ideals, 
industry, orderliness, wholesome recrea- 
tion and industrial as well as mental 
training — ^these have been conspicuous 
features of the administration of Dr. 
Schindler, who is nothing if not a broad 
humanitarian, a philosophic student of 
human life and a practiod idealist. 

Many of the children had from birth 
suffered from insufficient nutrition. This 
defect is met by an abundance of good, 
wholesome food. 

"One child," said the Rabbi, "came 
to us with St. Vitus' dance. He was a 
pitiable object. I was satisfied he had 
not been property nourished. We put 
him on six eggs a day, with several 
glasses of good, fresh milk. In a little 
time he was entirely cured." 

With these general observations we 
will now glance at the institution and 
survey the orderly operations of the 
Rabbi's long-cherished theories. 

The home was originally a magnificent 
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country seat. The palatial residence, 
built a century ago, remains to-day in a 
perfect state of preservation, a stately 
colonial mansion house surrounded by 
ample land for gardens, lawns and laige 
playgrounds for the children. Two ex- 
tensions have been made since the pur- 
chase of the home. The one imme- 
diately in the rear of the original building 
is a commodious brick building that serves 
as a home for aged Hebrews. There are 
at the present time twelve occupants. 
Here also is the large dining-hall. Ad- 
joining this building and stOl further to 
the rear, is the model children's quarters, 
a Luilding erected after a design made by 
Rabbi Schindler. Here are two large 
dormitories, one for the giiis, another for 
the boys. Thqr are on the ground floor 
as the Rabbi holds that children should 
not be allowed to sleep upstairs in build- 
ings where it is possible for fire to break 
out. These sleeping haUs are provided 
with an abundance of large windows 
which admit of splendid ventilation and 
would allow of instant egress in case of 
necessity. Each child has his own bed, 
and umier each is a little wire basket 
suspended from the springs, in which he 
places his clothes at night. There are 
also lodcers for the children and ample 
toilet facilities. The halls are models of 
cleanliness, as indeed b the whole insti- 
tution from basement to roof. 

In the boys' sleeping-room we noticed 
a number of American shields, in the red, 
white and blue colors, each bearing a 
motto, such as "Justice," "Love," 
"Honor," "Freedom," "Duty," "Kind- 
ness," "Honesty," etc. The Rabbi ex- 
plained that they were made for the boys 
who took part in an entertainment, each 
boy speaking in behalf of the virtue in- 
scribed on his shidd. " When the enter- 
tainment was over," continued the Rabbi, 
"the shields which, as you will see, are 
wdl made and ornamental, were hung up 
in the hall for their suggestive value. You 
know," he continued, "how an adver- 
tisement, if it is constantly kept before the 
eye,'in time frequently becomes effective. 



You may not need the article; you may 
not even want it; but you see the adver- 
tisement in the cars morning and night, 
you see its virtues proclaimed on the bill- 
boards and on the printed page, and at 
length you buy the article. Mental sug- 
gestion has done its work. Now, acting 
on this psychological fact, we try to keep 
the things which we wish to impress on 
the young minds before the chQdren in an 
unobtrusive manner." 

We mention this fact because it is thor- 
oughly typical of the management of this 
institution. There is everywhere the 
evidence of the philosophic utilitarianism 
which is wise enough to know that virtue 
and the principles which make for good 
character and a useful life can best be 
inculcated by methods that are not so 
obvious or aggressive as to run the risk 
of arousing antagonism in the child's 
mind. 

Beyond the large sleeping-hall is an 
assembly-room for reli^ous services and 
other gatherings. It is so constructed 
that the great doors which extend almost 
across the rear of the room can be opened, 
making another large audience-room, and 
at the end of this second room the do<ur 
arrangement is duplicated, so that when 
necessary a third room can be utilized^ 
the whole making a large auditorium. 
When the doors are closed the two rooms 
in the rear of the haU are used for dass 
and work rooms. At the farther end of 
the second room is a long closet extending 
across the rear, where are kept the instru- 
ments used by the wonderful band of 
twenty-four little people, of which we 
shall have something further to say. 
Under the entire building is a large, light, 
airy basement, most of the space being 
used as a great indoor playroom for the 
children when the weather will not permit 
of outdoor games and pastimes. Here 
also are the bath-rooms with large sta- 
tionary tubs, and a number of individual 
bath-rooms fitted with shower-baths. The 
building is a model of its kind, as com- 
plete and in all respects as admirable as 
the funds at command could produce. 
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And the model character of the build- 
ing is but an external manifestation of the 
spirit that dominates the home. Here 
Rabbi Sdundler and his capable wife 
have been in fact father and mother to the 
sixty chfldren under their care. They 
have faithfully devoted their lives to 
making the institution as near a model 
healthful and happy home as possible 
with the facilities at their command. 
The healthy physical, mental and moral 
development of each child has been their 
constant concern; nor has this been all. 
The future of the child, in so far as has 
been possible, has received their serious 
attention. It is largely owing to their 
fine paternal spirit, at once wise, sane, 
loving and forward-looking, that the 
record of those who have left the institu- 
tion has been so exceptionally satisfac- 
toiy, and that those now in the home are 
so manifestly happy and contented. 

We had scarcely completed our inspec- 
tion of the building when the signal for 
dinner was given, and we had the pleasure 
of witnessing the little folks at their noon- 
day meal. Th^ entered and left the 
room as would well-behaved children in 
a well-ordered school. Their dinner con- 
sisted of beef soup with barley, beef, 
potato, bread and butter, and apple pie. 
Each child is at liberty to order a second 
or a third time if he desires, as the Rabbi 
is a great believer in liberally supplying 
the growing child with plain, nutritious 
food. 

The giris in the institution are all 
taught to be housekeepers. They learn 
to cook and do laundry work, to wait on 
the table, to take care of the rooms, to 
do plain sewing and crocheting. Thus 
they are prepared for home-making. 
Even if they are not called upon to do 
these things when they have homes of 
their own, they have, when married, a 
a distinct advantage over girls more care- 
lessly raised. 

From the buildings we went over the 
generous area of land around the home. 

'^Do not the boys do any gardening?" 
we asked. 



The Rabbi answered in the n^ative. 
** No, we tried that but it did not succeed. 
You see, the children are reared in cities. 
They do not take naturally to cultivation 
of Uie soil. We have been unable to 
interest them in the work." 

We wished to discuss this matter 
further with our friend, but other subjects 
crowded for consideration and we were 
unable to do so. Yet it seems to us that 
this is the one flaw in this otherwise 
model home. It is doubtless true that 
the Hebrews have for thousands of years 
been accustomed to the lives of traders 
and scholars and to various commercial 
pursuits, rather than to following agra- 
rian emplojrment; but the time was when 
they were preeminently the chQdren of 
outdoor life, both as herders and stock- 
raisers and as cultivators of the land. 
Moreover, we think nothing has been of 
late years more deariy demonstrated than 
that city children can be quickly and 
enthusiastically interested in gardening. 
The school gardens in our great cities, 
and the numerous successful experiments 
in cultivating unoccupied ground in and 
adjoining metropolitan centers, amply 
prove that city children can, as a rule, be 
quickly interested in the cultivation of 
the sofl. As an incentive, it might be 
well to give the child all or part of the 
money that was derived from the sale 
of the vegetables raised in his little garden. 
With such an incentive and a keen inter- 
est on the part of the over-gardener, it 
seems to us that a splendid enthusiasm 
could be awakened in the children that 
would result in much good, not only as 
a part of the child's training and educa- 
tion, but as the primary school for a 
life-work that could easily be made the 
foundation for a successful career; for 
nothing is clearer than that more and 
more in the future market gardening, 
poultry raising and fruit culture will 
afford admirable opportunities for mak- 
ing a comfortable living in America. 

In the afternoon Rabbi Schindler ar- 
ranged for us to hear the children's band, 
composed of twenty-four boys and girls 
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ranging in age from nine to thirteen and a 
half years. At present the band is under 
the masteriy direction of Mr. Emil 
Possdt. We shall never forget the pleas- 
ure of the hour we passed listening to the 
children's astonishingly good performance. 
The training of the little people amazed 
us. After some difficult renditions from 
standard operas, the children gave a 
medley of national airs and popular songs 
that magnificently illustrated their com- 
plete control of their instruments and 
their intelligent appreciation of the spirit 
of the various compositions. The rendi- 
tion of music by this band was a revela- 
tion» and we could not help wishing that 
some wise and philanthropic business 
man might arrange for a series of enter- 
tainments by this children's band that 
would bring in money needed for further 
practical plans and improvements. For 
we believe that quite apart from the finan- 
cial benefit thus derived, if men and 
women of means should hear these chil- 
dren and see what such little tots are 
capable of doing under such wise and 
practical management as marks this 
home, it would lead them to generously 



further all such efforts to give to unfort- 
unate children of our day advantages that 
should be the heritage of every cUld. 

" Our primary object," said the Rabbi, 
'* is to bring the children to woric in unison 
and harmony and to give them the har- 
monizing and refining influence of music. ** 

**And," exclaimed Director Possdt, 
''it is wonderful to see how music does 
develop the finer side of the little ones' 
lives. You would have to see this as I 
daily witness it in order fully to appre- 
ciate the fact." 

The practical value of the work here 
inaugurated and carried forward as unob- 
trusively as successfully, is very great; 
for all advance steps in education, in the 
care of the unfortunates and the uplifting 
of the people, wait on practical object 
lessons which prove the success of theories 
that but for the indifference and selfish- 
ness of society would be accepted when 
offered, and Rabbi Schindler has given 
us an impressive object lesson in this 
little twentieth-century model home for 
orphans. 

B. O. Flower. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Bt Rbv. Roland D. Sawyer. 



THE dismal black ribbon hUng from the door of the little cottage in the hollow. 
Again the Grim Reaper had visited the earth. 
And the weary wheels of a toiler's life had ceased to turn. 
The lids had been drawn over the glazed eyes. 

The jaw had been tied up, the stiffened toil-worn hands folded across the breast. 
But nothing could be done with the crushed skull and battered face. 
The work of a treacherous machine that went wrong and killed its master. 

To make it look like the face of a man. 

I 

*Wheii I was a boy I found my Sunday-sdiool and day-«dbool books often setting forth tiie flood 
and pious man, who always came into the life of scmie poor widow at just the opportune time. I naw 
found since I have become a man that sudi stuff was all lies, drawn to deceive my diildish mind in the 
interest of conventional religion and morality. I have drawn here what woukl be a more real pictore, 
and about the only way that men come to the rescue of needy women in their distress, in tiiis commercial- 
iBed world of ours. Needless to say, this is too true a picture to find its way into the schools. 
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The widow with the children dinging at her dress» 

Hung over the sickening, battered day, and kissed it again and again. 

** My God ! ** she cried, " the factory that I saw eating my love's life-blood day by day^ 

Has now IdUed him, and denies me the poor comfort 

Of looking once more into his face, now so marred and torn, 

A revolting disfigurement, the cursed factory's final stamp." 

The agent, who lived in the big house on the hill, sent flowers; 

The church sent a message of sympathy and condolence. 

The man of Grod spoke of the sanctification of the affliction, 

And the mystery of the distressing act of Providence, 

But he never said a word about tiie defective machine that killed the man. 

Perhaps he did not know, or perhaps he knew that dividends are in defective machines,. 

And he received a pittance of those dividends. 

The man's comrades in the shop sent from their pitiful wages, a purse of money. 

The dty took some of it for a plot of ground to bury the man in. 

The uiMiertaker took some more for putting him there: 

The lawyer took the rest, and, after taking more from the agent on the hiU, 

Told the widow that she had no case, and the law could do nothing for her. 

The little home buflt on the blood of her love the widow would keep. 

The children bom of his love and hers, she would not let go. 

The agent would give her work, of course, at less wages than had been paid to her 

husband. 
And so the cursed factory reached out its hands and recdved her. 

The weeks had passed into months, and it was Christmas-tide; 

The air was fragrant with thoughts of holly and evergreens, 

Of Christmas-trees, sleigh-bdls, candy-bags, toys and Santa Claus. 

The two little giris and the boy met the th*ed mother as she returned from the day's- 

work. 
They were her only reward. She smoothed their hair and kissed thdr cheeks. 
She heard with bleeding heart their chatter of Santa Qaus. 
She arose and went to the window to hide the tears. 
She recalled the sacrifices of the year before. 
That he and she had made that they might have Santa Qaus. 
She thought with bitterness that this year it would be denied them. 
She looked out into the city lights, the great city. 
Where men and women fought, and worked, and lived their lives. 
The crud city where men and women were lured to thdr doom and went down — 
A sob came into her throat, a tender look into her eye, the Christ spirit into her heart. 
No, they, her dear ones, should not be denied their Santa Claus. 
She was still young, the haggard lines of care had not yet been drawn through her face^ 
Nor had the prison pallor of the factoiy been yet drawn over it. 
Nor had hardship effaced the lines of the comeliness of her form. 

The little ones were tucked safdy in their cots. 

She lingered to kiss their sleep-warm necks. 

Hungrily she stroked thdr heads and caressed their faces, 

She put on that poor little that made her best and went forth. 

As women from of old have done, into the gates of the city. OoOqIp 



582 The Unity of Justice and Happiness. 

It was the still, small hours of the morning when the mother returned. 

In her arms were the bundles of things to bring joj to their hearts, 

The price of the sale of her hoAy for a night. 

With tremulous hands the tired mother undid the strings. 

She filled each of the little stockings hanging by the chmmej, 

She tumbled exhausted upon her lonely cot. 

The mother dreamed : it seemed that prying eyes had seen her shame. 

She was brought before the Man of Nazareth and accused of her act. 

The agent from the hill was there and pointed a scornful finger. 

The church sent a message of condemnation and wrath. 

The man of God talked of depravity and sin: 

She seemed to sink beneath the feet of the Man of Nazareth; 

He lifted upon her a look tA wondrous tenderness, 

His eyes shone with love. His voice trembled with kindness. 

He smiled with sad sweetness and extended His hand : 

And then. He turned blazing upon her accusers, and they slunk away. 

And then she heard the Christmas angels, as they sang. 

And their singing, their shouts of joy, were pounding, pounding in her ears. 

They turned bade the douds of sleep, and she awoke to find. 

It was the shouts of joy of the little ones why had found their stockings: 

Her sacrifice was accepted, and the mother turned her face to the wall. 

To sleep that sweet and peaceful slumber her tired body needed. 

Roland D. Sawyer. 
Christmcuf, 1908, Ward Hilly Masaachuaetts. 



THE UNITY OF JUSTICE AND HAPPINESS. 

Bt Batabd Mosbt. 

IN HIS commentaries on the laws of with unerring certainty its punishment, 

England, Sir William Blackstone says: that harvest of evils — the tares, which 

'*As therefore the Creator . . . has so error has sown with the wheat. All 
intimately connected, so inseparably inter- truth is ancient, and this saying of Black- 
woven the laws of eternal justice with the stone is but an unfolding of that promise 
happiness of each individual that the set forth in Scripture: ^ But seek ye first 
latter can not be attained but by observing the kingdom of Grod and his righteous- 
the former; and if the former be punc- ness, and these things shall be added 
tually obeyed, it cannot but induce the unto you." 
latter." Though all men seek happiness, few 

The above utterance from Blackstone, there be that find it; and in that vain 

though written over one hundred and search — eageriy, yet sometimes with fal- 

ihirty years ago, is a healing message to tering step — how many heed the warning 

this age. The world may at times forget of the Hebrew prophet: "None sedc 

that justice and happiness are ''insep- justice." 

arably interwoven**; but the failure to Eveiy sage and philosopher who has 

observe this immutable law has brought investigated the subject has come to the 
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condusion that true happiness is not to be 
found in the possession of material 
wealth, nor in the gratification of the 
pleasures of the senses; nevertheless men 
continue to struggle for the acquisition of 
wealth, building their houses on the sink- 
ing sand, ignoring justice, the bed-rock 
foundation. 

When Henry George, the greatest of 
economic writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, founded his system of political 
economy, he accepted the rock which the 
builders had rejected — shaving justice for 
his comer-stone. Long before his day 
economic writers had found property in 
land to be indefensible, and that the earth 
is, and of right ought to be, common prop- 
erty. To secure this equal right of all 
men, to show the practicability of its 
attainment, was the high ideal to which 
Mr. George dedicated his life and labor 
of love to humanity. That he had faith 
in the truth he tried to make dear; that 
he was not a mere dreamer of dreams, but 
a prophet, conscious of the magnitude of 
his work, is witnessed by the following 
passage from his text-book: 

'^The truth that I have tried to make 
clear will not find easy acceptance. If 
that could be, it would have been accepted 
long ago. If that could be, it would never 
have been obscured. But it will find 
friends. Will it at length prevail ? Ulti- 
matdy, yes. But in our own times or in 
times of which any memory of us remains, 
who shall say?" 

That Mr. George was thoroughly in 
accord with Blackstone as to the unity of 
justice and happiness may be seen in the 
following quotation from Mr. Greorge: 

^Just as social adjustments promote 
justice, just as they acknowledge the 
equality of right between man and man, 
just as they insure to each the perfect 
liberty which is bounded only by the 



equal liberty of every other, must dviliza- 
tion advance. Just as they fail in this 
must advancing civilization come to a 
halt and recede. Political economy and 
social sdence cannot teach any lessons 
that are not embraced in the simple truths 
that were taught to poor fishermen and 
Jewish peasants by One, who, eighteen 
hundred years ago, was crucified.'* 

For keen spiritual foresight Mr. G-eorge 
rises like Saul above his brethren in this 
passage from his Progress and Poverty: 

** Mind is the instrument by which man 
advances, and by which each advance is 
secured and made the vantage ground for 
new advances. Within our own times, 
under our veiy eyes^ that Power which is 
above all, and in all, and through all; that 
Power of which the whole universe is but 
the manifestation; that Power which 
maketh all things and without which is 
not anything made that is made, has 
increased the bounty which men may 
enjoy, as truly as though the fertility of 
nature had been increased. Into the 
mind of one came the thought that har- 
nessed steam for the service of mankind. 
To the inner ear of another was whispered 
the secret that compels the lightning to 
bear a message around the globe." 

What a temptation was there to give 
the praise to the men who made these dis- 
coveries! No so with Mr. G-eorge. He 
rejoiced in a faith in the perfection and 
universality of Grod's laws, and this is 
why he was able to give a message to the 
worid which will some day prove to be the 
greatest of material (if it be right to call it 
material) blessings; for it will in']^its own 
time unfold to an awakened consdousness, 
God's inexhaustible store-house — ^a world 
of comforts for all. **0 ye of little 
faith." 

Bayard Mosbt. 

Linn^ Missouri. 
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RUSSIA'S MESSAGE."* 



Bt Clarence S, Darbow. 



MR. WILLIAM ENGLISH WAL- 
LING'S book, Rtissia^s Message, 
is not a tale of Russia, but a stoiy of the 
human race. In this four-hundred odd 
pages is sketched the arrogance of the 
ruler, the brutality of his officials, the 
poverty, suffering and despair of the serf, 
the aspirations and hopes of the weak, and 
the bitter, cruel defeats of the poor. 

The scene of the great drama-tragedy 
is Russia, but it might be France or Ger- 
many or England, or even the United 
States. It is really humanity — humanity 
struggling upward through violence and 
greed, traced by the bloody footsteps that 
has marked its progress through all the 
long, dark past. 

Mr. Walling goes to his task with the 
mind of the student and philosopher, with 
the prophetic outlook of the seer, and the 
heart of the humanitarian. And with the 
Russian Revolution for a field, it needed 
no literary artist to write a book that must 
leave an indelible imprint upon the 
reader's mind. 

The canvas is so large and the facts so 
many tl^iat a hurried reading can leiave 
only an impression. An impression of a 
great land in the agony of war and despair, 
of the sore travail of the human race. 

The key to the book is found in the 
first sentence quoted from Anatole Fi;ance, 
** On the banks of the Neva, the Volga, 
and the Vistula, the fate of New Europe, 
and the future of Humanity are being 
decided." 

The magazine reader can learn more 
of the book and the drama if I let Mr. 
Walling and his characters tell the story 
for themselves. Yet even here one is by 
no means sure that he can pick out the 
most characteristic parts of the story. 
The material is so great and the work so 

*Ru8sia*» Menage, By WilUam English Wal- 
Hng. niustrated. doth. Pp. 476. FHce, $S.OO 
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carefully done that it needs much time 
and study to digest the mass of facts and 
leave anything but a chaotic impression 
of the human struggle of which it tells. 

The field is vast — ^half of Europe and a 
large part of Asia — and the peo[de a 
hundred and forty million souls. A great 
broad plain, of the most fertile land on 
earth. A plain which could be covered 
with happy men and women and children 
living in luxury and peace, but which 
tyranny and greed and corruption has 
made a field of desolation and woe, 
peopled by the wretched and poor who 
have been taught to hate all institutions 
and to willingly face death in any form 
for a chance to slay a ruler or an op- 
pressor. 

The wretched condition of the great 
mass of the hundred million peasants is 
\'ividly told by Mr. Walling. 

'* There is a remarkable similarity 
among the houses in a village. As a rule 
there are not more than two or three 
houses in an entire village that differen- 
tiate themselves by some slight change 
fr»m the others — ^though, of course, in 
different parts of the countiy the style and 
size of the cottage varies considerably. 
There is usually no iron employed, and 
even wood for doors is sparingly used. 
The single door is made so small that a 
peasant above the average height is 
unable to enter without bowing his head. 
Everywhere the people spend no small 
part of their time in rethatching the roofs 
and replastering the cracks in their houses 
with mud. Extremely cheap and ama- 
teur construction make necessaiy a great 
deal more repairs than are required in 
other countries. Of course, if the house 
falls into a bad condition while the peas- 
ants are very busy, or when they have 
lost a hand by death, they are forced to 
stand the cold and moisture for a long 
period. 
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^'The cottage is generally fifteen by 
thirty feet, and half of it, without windows 
and constructed more pooriy than the 
rest, is built for animals rather than for 
men. Indeed, every cottage is also a 
stable. As we pass through the low door 
we come into the animds* part of the 
house. Here we often stumble over 
cattle, chickens, and pigs, and some of 
the more valuable agricultural imple- 
ments. It is impossible to describe this 
part of the house, for there is really 
nothing here to describe. Passing through 
the second door we come into the one 
room, about fifteen feet square, that serves 
as kitchen, sleeping and living room for 
the whole family of six to twelve persons — 
for a 'family,' it must be remembered, 
consists not only of parents and children, 
but also of the grandparents, and perhaps 
of a non-relative or two, for all single 
unattached adults of a community are 
divided up among the families. 

"'. . . The only furniture in such a 
place is a table, benches around the wall, 
and the large shelf that composes the 
sleeping place of all the family, except the 
old people, for whom the top of the stove 
is reserved. Both benches and beds 
remind one of the jail furniture that in 
more prosperous countries is considered 
a part of the punishment of the convicted 
criminal. 

^. . . Not only do the peasants not 
have enough inner garments to permit 
deanliness, but they do not have enough 
shoes and overcoats to keep them warm. 
I was shocked when I saw women passing 
along the roads in their short skirts on 
windy winter days and noticed that they 
wore no woolen clothing of any kind. 

"'It is almost superfluous to speak of 
the dreadfully low quality and poor 
variety of the peasant's food. He himself 
considers that he is very fortunate when 
he has enough to eat, to say nothing of 
quality or variety. The staple diet is 
black bread and potato soup, with, in sum- 
mer, green cucumbers or watermelons. 
The stafde drink is not tea as is commonly 
supposed; on the other hand this is con- 



sidered rather a luxury. Their chief 
drink is 'kvas', which is brewed from 
sour bread. It is not only tea which is 
looked upon as a luxury more than a 
necessity, but often also sugar, cabbage, 
and even a sufficient amount of salt. All 
these articles are to be seen in every 
peasant's cottage, but they are very spar- 
ingly used. The tea is diluted and adul- 
terated until it is almost unfit to drink, 
the salt is coarse and dirty from long 
keeping untQ it is repugnant even to the 
eye. Of meat, even the coarsest cuts of 
pork are not eaten daily, but are a luxury 
indeed. A large part of the peasant 
families have meat only on the greatest 
holidays — ^that is, four times a year." 

It is plain that this population could 
have produced no substantial wealth, or 
done more than provide the uniforms and 
swords for the million odd butchers that 
the Czar has employed to keep them in 
poverty and subjection. Some idea of 
what Uiey have not done can be gathered 
from the following pages: 

'* Russia is wretchedly provided with 
railroads; the United States has eight 
times as many mOes for each soul of her 
population. But still Russia will find it 
difficult to build more until it b arranged 
that her people shall cease to starve. 
Witte boasted that the annual loss on the 
raOroads had fallen from one hundred 
and seventy-six million rubles in 189^ to 
ninety million in 1897. According to the 
juggled official figures it fell to only 
thirty-five million in 1901, but by 190S it 
had risen again to sixty million and is not 
likely soon to fall. 

" Far worse, and in the end a greater 
waste, for the country is the almost com- 
plete absence of roads. I have seen 
almost no paved roads except for a few 
miles from the towns and across some of 
the properties of the grand dukes of the 
Czar. The mileage of paved roads in 
France is one hundred and in Great 
Britain six hundred times as great as in 
Russia. 

**In fact, Russia has none of the ele- 
ments of great wealth except the raw 
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materials of the earth that would have 
been there were the land without people 
at all. She has neither a great agricul- 
ture» a great transportation system, a 
great industry, a great internal, or a great 
external trade in proportion to her popu- 
lation. The value of the products of 
Russian industry as reckoned by Witte in 
1897 was less than one-tenth, that of 
agriculture one-fifteenth, of those of the 
United States. The Russian farmers, 
confesses Witte, are in the economic posi- 
tion of European fanners of 1800 or 1850." 

Still, poor and wretched as this popula- 
tion is, the people not only bear the whole 
weight of the government, but out of their 
income of about sixty dollars i>er year for 
each family they send large quantities of 
food to the better-fed people of the worid : 

''In 19(^6, when the official reports 
showed that thirty million people were on 
the verge of starvation, Russia's grain 
exports actually reached a value of more 
than five hundred million rubles — ^more 
than sufficient to have prevented the 
death by famine diseases of several hun- 
dred thousand children, and to have kept 
alive millions of dying horses and cattle 
on which the peasants' life or death in the 
future depended. If the peasants had 
not been pauperized by taxes, they would 
have bought this grain and never have 
allowed it to leave the country. If the 
landlords had not been subsidized for a 
generation, they would never have owned 
either the grain or the land that produced 
it, and the famine would not even have 
existed. For famine is a by-product of 
poverty." 

This record of over-production in a 
land of poverty must bring comfort to the 
reasoning faculties of many a professor 
of political economy in our American 
collies, besides furnishing abundant 
excuse to our American statesmen for 
slaughtering Filipinos, to provide markets 
for the over-production of fat that is 
destroying our American workmen. 

In this land of poverty, only a spark 
was needed to light the fires of revolution. 
This spark was ftimished by the war with 



Japan. The return of the weary, starv- 
ing soldiers, and the increased burdens of 
the war, left a fertOe field for agitation 
and discontent. The hired assassins of 
the Emperor could not put down the 
spirit of revolt, so the Czar resorted to the 
same extremity as the French ruler 
before the Revolution — ^he sunmioned the 
"States General." As in France, more 
than a hundred years before, the peopde 
saw the first hope of freedom and reUef 
from the bondageof the past. They eagerly 
sent their representatives to the " Douma" ; 
although the nobles and landlords and 
aristocracy were given representation^at 
the polls a hundred to one of the artisan 
and peasimt, still the first Douma was so 
revolutionary that the Czar arbitrarily 
dissolved the body and sent its members 
home. 

Another Douma was convened, and in 
spite of almost impossible conditions of 
suffrage, the second Douma was as revo- 
lutionary as the first. 

This Douma was largely Socialistic 
It had the sense to know that political 
liberty is impossible without economic 
freedom, and the wit to understand that 
this could not come with private owner- 
ship of land, railroads and monopolies. 
The half-starved, ragged, ignorant peas- 
ants sent their representatives to the 
Douma — not lawyers, but peasants — and 
strange as it may seem, these peasants had 
a grasp of the great problems of govern- 
ment and social life that the lawyers and 
nobles could scarcely comprehend. It 
has always been a cause of wonder how 
much learning can ffiter down to the 
people who never had a ooU^e education; 
and likewise a cause of wonder how little 
knowledge can ffiter up to those who have 
a collie education. 

The Douma at once made it manifest 
that it was a social revolution as well as a 
political revolution that was on. 

It was a peasant who had never been to 
collie or studied in a school of oratory 
who arose in the Douma and expressed 
these sentiments about "sacred property 
rights": ^ , 
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''Do you landlords sitting here think 
that we do not remember that you used 
to bet us on cards and exchange us for 
hunting dogs? (Thunderous applause.) 
. . . Once the people make up their 
minds to it there is nothing sacred. . . . 
You say your property is sacred and 
inviolable. I will tdl you one thing, that 
we will never purchase it; the peasants 
that sent me here told me to tell you the 
land is ours; we do not want to buy it, 
but to take it." 

It was a body of peasants gathered 
together in a mean village in the midst of 
wretchedness and want that sent this 
address to the Douma: 

"We are bom and brought up in the 
villages. We do not know any other 
occupation except agriculture We are 
not in a condition to occupy ourselves 
with other things because we are lacking 
the means for it. Agriculture has to 
nourish us; it has to give us the possi- 
bility of saving a few pennies for our dark 
days, for the famine years, or in case we 
have to marry off a daughter or send our 
sons into military service. This occupa- 
tion has to give us means of paying taxes, 
of paying for our elected authorities, our 
<^^^f our school, our hospitals, and of 
constructing our roads and paying the 
indirect taxes, which are the most im- 
portant of all and fall entirely on us. All 
the taxes on alcohol, petodeum, tea, 
sugar and matches come principally from 
us. We have to extract hundreds of mil- 
lions of rubles from our land to pay for 
the needs of the state, and in spite of this 
the land that we possess gives us a chance 
to live only in a half-starved condition. 

"That is what we are suffering from, 
the lack of land; but the lack of liberty 
makes us suffer still more. We have such 
a quantity of officials over us that at 
times we do not know whom we ought to 
fear most. We do not know why they 
exist in such a number, or who has 
installed them, but we know that those 
who are most numerous here are like 
guards over prisons. One might think 
that we peasants are the greatest of crim- 



inals. All our officials shout at us, curse 
us, threaten us with prison, the whip, and 
with forced military service. They have 
only one law, the dub. They know only 
one kind word to address us with; it is 
give. 

"The 'land officials,' the police cap- 
tain, the police colonel and the governor, 
even the elected authorities of the village, 
even the priests who ought to be our 
fathers in Christ, they, too, do nothing 
but laugh at us. Our assembly has no 
power over them. All the power is in the 
hands of the officials and the upper 
classes. We build schools to have our 
children taught. We want our children 
to learn the truth in these schools, but the 
officials send us teachers not of our choice. 
These teachers teach our children all sorts 
of stupidity in the place of true knowl- 
edge. They forbid our children to read 
good books. They hide the truth from 
them. We do not know where the taxes 
go that are collected from us, but we 
know that if we do not pay them in time 
acts of violence are conmiitted against us. 

"We have no true justice. We have 
no defense, if injustice is conmiitted 
against us. When we want to defend 
ourselves soldiers are sent and beat us* 
It is our brothers and sons that do the 
beating, our brothers and our children 
whom we tear from our f amflies and send 
to defend the Fatherland. They teach 
them instead to kill their own brothers, 
but they do not learn how to defend the 
Fatherland. 

"The people must have the liberty of 
meeting and of speaking freely about 
everything, about affairs of state and 
about social questions. The censorship 
must be abolished. 

"All crimes must be judged by juiy, 
and the right should not exist to arrest 
any one more than two days without 
judgment." 

These peasants, and, in fact, the whole 
Russian nation, rich and poor alike, 
understood that: 

"The Russian revolution is not a mere 
political struggle for emancipation from 
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an archaic form of government — ^it is a 
movement of the masses of the people to 
r^enerate Russian society. An old order 
b doomed — ^its government, its ruling 
caste, its ruling ideas, its religion, its 
property, its property forms, its economic 
methods and its dominating social power. 
The new order cannot by any possibility 
be ushered in by mere political changes 
modeled on the political institutions of 
England or the United States. With the 
autocratic form of government will go 
many of the social wrongs that weigh 
down both the peasants and the rela- 
tively more prosperous and more edu- 
cated people. 

''The Russian upheaval is, then, a 
conscious social movement, and this is 
why it may devdop into the most porten- 
tous historic event yp to the present time. 
Like former revdutions and civil wars in 
France, England, and the United States, 
it claims for the citizens the political 
rights of men. But unlike any preceding 
national cataclysm, it insists on social as 
well as political rights, on economic 
equality, on the right of every man to as 
much land as he can till, and of no man to 
more, and on the right of all the people to 
all the land for all time. 

**The hundred million know very well 
they are asking for no simple social 
reform, but for a social revolution and the 
masteiy ol their country. They knew 
that they were not likely to see their striv- 
ings of half a centuiy satisfied by a 
Douma in the full power of the Czar. 
The instructions, 'ukases,' they sent to 
their deputies by the tens of thousands 
were filled with a sense of the probable 
bitterness of the coming conflict. ' Fight 
on, you fighters,' were the exact words 
of one of these. 'Fight to the bitter 
end. Gro forward fearlessly for the 
people's cause. Many millions of dead- 
worn and tormented peasants look to 
you and wait. As long as you are 
with us we will stand by you.' The dep- 
uties obeyed. In the Douma they de- 
nounced the government and all its 
worics; when the Douma was closed 



they called the people to armed rebellion. 
They fought to the bitter end — ^prison and 
the shadow of the scaffold. And the 
peasants kept their word, too, as far as 
their power allowed, for they frequently 
offered their lives and liberty to save their 
deputies from arrest." 

The Russian revolution, like all revo- 
lutions, challenges every human institu- 
tion. Even the religion which the ages 
have fastened upon their minds is being 
tried again by the Russian peasants, as it 
was by the French peasants a hundred 
years before. In the ranks of the revo- 
lutionists are not alone the poor, but the 
doctor, the lawyer, the professor, the 
priest, and even the nobleman. 

As in France, and in the coal strikes in 
Pennsylvania, the Russian priests are not 
all arrayed on one side. The rich and 
favored priests are with the government, 
and many of the poor priests and ideal- 
ists with the revolution. When indus- 
trial war breaks out, in whatever form, it 
cuts through every institution and class, 
and men divide on industrial lines. It 
was a monk that sent out the following 
appeal directed against the enemies of 
the Czar: 

"In the name of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, the great anchorite 
of the Lavra in Kiev has ordered the 
people to be informed that Saint Vladimir 
who first christened the Russian people, 
has risen out of the bowels of the earth, 
waked up the anchorite and wept with 
him about the Fatheriand, brought to 
shame by the Poles and the Jews. 

"O God, where is the courage of 
Russia that once hurled back the foreign 
hordes? Shame and dishonor to the 
descendants of the holy Vladimir who 
trembled before a handful of cowardly 
Jews and street urcluns they have em- 
ployed. All of us to whom the name of 
Russia is still dear must know that the 
Jew and the Pole are thirsting for our 
blood, that they are trying to set us 
against one another so as to reach the 
throne over our dead bodies and over- 
throw the Czar. 
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"Gather, all of you, in the churches, 
and take counsel there as to how the 
Fatherland is to be defended against the 
Poles and the Jews. 

"Do not kill the Poles and the Jews, 
but give the students who are sent by 
them the sound thrashing they deserve. 

"Each person who receives this letter 
must make at least three copies and send 
them to other villages and towns. 

" He who has not fulfilled this order in 
six days will undergo serious sickness and 
evil, but whoever spreads more than 
three copies of this letter will be granted 
recovery from incurable diseases and will 
prosper in all things. In St. Sophia 
Cathedral and the cloister of St. Michael 
many will assemble, and when they go 
out they will call out to the people that it 
shall gather itself together against the 
Jews and the Poles." 

It was Father Petrov, a priest beloved 
of the people, who joined the revolution 
and was banished, who sent out this: 

"There is no Christian Czar and no 
Christian government. Conditions of life 
are not Christian. The upper classes 
rule the lower classes. A little group 
keeps the rest of the population enslaved. 
This little group has robbed the working 
people of wealth, power, science, art, and 
even religion, which they have also sub- 
jected; they have left them only igno- 
rance and misery. In the place of pleas- 
ure they have given the people drunken- 
ness; in the place of religion, gross super- 
stition ; and besides, the work of a convict, 
a work without rest or reward. That 
which the upper class have taken either 



by force or by artifice they have called 
their sacred property. When the nobility 
had serfs the latter were very sacred prop- 
erty; at present some of them have taken 
possession of the land and this they call 
sacred property. If the rich had been 
able to take the sky, the air, the sea, or the 
stars, they would still have called all this 
their sacred property. They squeeze out 
heavy rents for the maintenance of their 
idleness, and when the people, brought 
nearly to exhaustion by their suffering, 
outraged in its highest feelings, speaks of 
rights, demands for its labor, a part of 
their abundance, the rich classes send 
against it with cannons and bayonets its 
own brothers — only dressed up in the 
uniforms of soldiers and transformed 
by barrack drill into a machine that 
kills." 

This revolution has already claimed its 
victims by the hundred thousands. The 
best and bravest have been butchered and 
banished, and still ten new patriots 
spring cheerfully into the arena to take 
the place of each slaughtered victim. 
The peasants and the workmen, almost 
as a man, are against the present order. 
The Czar, cold, pulseless, dull, sits im- 
movable in the midst of the cataclysm 
which is shaking his empire. The Czar, 
the vice-regent of the Almighty, sits upon 
his throne, calling the church, the army, 
the noble, the rich, the hired butcher, the 
criminal and the depraved to murder his 
helpless children and drive them back to 
the night and serfdom of the past. 

Clarence S. Darrow. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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With WhisUer in Venice. By Otto H. Bacher. 
Illustrated with reproductions of 26 Whistler 
etchings; 3 Whistler lithographs; 5 Whistler 
letters, and 13 etchings and photographs by 
Mr. Bacher. Cloth. Pp.289. Price, $4.00 
net, postage 35 cents. New York: The 
Century Company. ' k ^ 

ONE OF the most interesting, valuable and 
thoroughly artistic volumes of the pres- 
ent holiday season is Otto H. Bacher's superb 
work entitled With Whistler in Venice. It is 
« volume that not only artists and admirers of 
WhisUer will desire to possess, but it will also 
appeal to all thoughtful persons interested in 
ike art of our age; for here is not merely a 
charming story of one of the very fruitful 
periods of Whistler's life, given in a graphic 
and fascinating manner, but the work is mag- 
nificently illustrated with twenty-six striking 
Whbtler etchings, some of wluch give the 
pictures in various stages, or as they were 
modified by Whistler by the addition of objects. 

The author was a young artist in Venice 
when introduced to Whistler. The latter, on 
seeing his work, expressed deep interest in the 
same, and a strong friendship grew up between 
the famous artist and the student, which lasted 
until the death of Whistler. This friendship 
early brought Mr. Bacher into such intimate 
relations with the artist that he perhaps better 
than any other friend of this period is fitted to 
tell the story of Whistler's life and work in 
Venice. 

Something of the author's easy and pleasing 
style may be gathered from the following 
description of his first introduction to Whistler: 

"One day, some time later, as several of us 
were leaving the Academy of Fine Arts, we 
saw the American consul, Mr. Grist, and a 
curious, sailorlike stranger coming down the 
steps of the iron bridge that crosses the Grand 
Canal. The latter was short, thin and wiry, 
with a head that seemed large and out of pro- 
portion to the lithe figure. His large, wide- 
brimmed, soft, brown hat was tilted far back, 
and suggested a brown halo. It was a back- 
ground for his curly black hair and singular 
white lock, high over his right eye, like a fluffy 
feather carelessly left where it had lodged. A 



dark sack-coat almost covered an extremely 
low turned-down collar, while a narcow black 
ribbon did service as a tie, the long pennant- 
like ends of which, flapping about, now and 
then hit his single eye-glass. 

*** These are all American boys,' I heard the 
consul say, and when we reached him, he said, 
indicating us all, with a motion of his hand: 
*Boys, let me introduce you to Mr. Whistler.' 

"'Whistler is charmed,' was the greeting to 
each one, as we shook his hand. 

"When my turn came, the consul said, 'Mr. 
Whistler, this is the boy who etches.* 

"*Ah, indeed! Whistler is quite charmed, 
and will be glad to see your work.* 

"He was charming and gracious to us all, 
now and then uttering his odd, short, piercing 
'Ha! Ha!' Later, as I knew him better, I 
learned that laugh so well that I could readUj 
distinguish whether it was a signal of danger 
or of peace." 

Here is a pen-picture of one of Whistler's visits 
to the rooms of the artist. It will recall to 
many readers memories of school days l<Hig 
since vanished: 

"One dismal, rainy Simday many of my 
fellow-students had gradually congregated in 
my quarters. Not a bed, chair or comer was 
unoccupied, and the room was thick with 
smoke, noise and laughter. The uproar 
within stifled the fury of the storm and the tor- 
rents of rain swashing against the windows. 
Suddenly one voice, louder than the rest, was 
heard above the turmoil, crjang, 'Some one 's 
knocking. Come in!' 'Stay out!' yelled 
another, and with a bang a shoe strudc the 
door, to welcome a supposed companion trying 
some trick. 

"In spite of the uproar, I thought I heard a 
gentle rap, so I opened the door. There stood 
Whistler, wet and smiling, asking in a gentle 
voice, amid a painful stillness: 

"'May I come in?' 

"And in he came. He accepted the situa- 
tion charmingly, in the spirit of the fun. He 
received a warm welcome and dry clothes, and 
was soon the center of a group of young fellows 
whom he delighted with his sparkling pleas- 
antries. He liked our surroundings, was 
charmed with the vistas from our windows, and 
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NOCTURNE— EARLY STATE. 
From "With Whistler in Venice," by Otto H. Bacher. Copyright, 1908, by the Century Company. 



asked permission to come and sketch from 
them, which was eagerly given." 

"Whistler," according to our author, "was 
always scrupulously dressed, ordinarily wear- 
ing a sack-coat, white shirt with turned-down 
collar, and white duck trousers; but on rainy 
days he donned trousers to match his coat. A 
brown felt hat completed his costume. In 
wearing evening dress he always omitted the 
tie. While one might think that this would 
give him an unfinished look, it did not appear 
so badly as it might seem. He often said, 
•Only Whistler would do it.' 

"He rose early, worked strenuously, and 
retired late. He seemed to forget the ordinary 
hours for meals and would often have to be 
called over and over again, unfinished work 
frequently being taken in hand just at this 
time." 

"He visited in a social way many houses of 
Americans living in Venice, and was much 
desired, for he had a very exceptional charm 
in his conversation and a wonderful power of 
description, so wonderful that he left a vivid 
impression upon the mind. His choice of 
words was always a marked feature, a charac- 
teristic which is admired in his writings. His 
manners were elegant. He could always adapt 
himself to any situation and, at the same time, 
retain his dignity and personality. 

"Whistler was a brilliant talker and a great 
debater. I shall never forget my surprise 
when I heard him say for the first time: 
* Bacher, I am not arguing with you; I am 



telling you.* I never forgot the lesson. Later 
I found that he had used this efPectively in one 
of his letters to the London World, when^he 
said: 'Seriously, then, my Atlas, an etching 
does not depend, for its importance^upon its 
size. I am not arguing with you; I am telling 
you.' He spoke French fluently, German less 
readily. His Italian was very good, particu- 
larly under excitement, though occasionally a 
French word slipped in unawares, adding to 
the picturesqueness. I recall that he con- 
sidered Poe our greatest poet. His favorite 
themes were the old Venetian painters.'* 

" He was a prodigious worker, and led a very 
strenuous life, yet he succeeded in getting an 
immense amount of fun and good living. Age 
rested very lightly upon him.'* The follow- 
ing indicates something of the high esteem in 
which the artist was held by our author: 

"Whistler was a master spirit in *thc science 
of the Beautiful,' as he defined art. It was the 
one subject upon which he would allow no 
jesting. Whatever medium he selected, 
whether a creation on canvas from memory, a 
painting from nature in oils, a water-color — 
pure or a gouache — it was fascinating to the 
full limits of his medium. In pastels, com- 
position and color surprises dominated, re- 
maining in the memory as the down of many- 
colored butterflies. Lithography was a com- 
mercially debased art before Whistler forced 
the grease-crayon into a higher standard of 
beauty than it had ever attained before. If 

mural painting was his task, his tints glowed 
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as if his brush had been dipped in rainbow 
hues. In his etchings, he spun web-like lines 
of exquisite beauty. If an exhibition hall was 
to be transformed with drapery, he made it 
like the brilliancy of the sunshine. Apart from 
his art, if he laid aside his brush to take up the 
pen, he was no less competent. His influence 
on the press was always effective." 
^* The pen-picture of Whistler, the man and 
the artist; the estimate of his work; and the 
description of the artist and his companions in 
their lighter moods and hours of recreation, 
are so graphic as to render the story, even for 
the general reader, as fascinating as a charm- 
ing romance; while the wealth of Whistler 
etchings, the lithographic reproductions and 
fac-aimiles of letters add materially to its 
artistic value, the whole making one of the 
most attractive gift books of the year. 



Egypt and Its Monuments, By Robert 
Hichens. Illustrated with 20 full-page color 
plates from paintings by Jules Guerin, and 
many half-tones from photographs. Orna- 
mental cloth, stamped in gold and colors. 
Pp. 272. Price, $6.00 net. New York: 
The Century Company. 

If you have a dear friend who possesses the 
imagination of a poet and the eye of an artist, 
to whom you wish to make a beautiful holiday 
present, you cannot, we think, find any gift- 



book which would hold for him greater charm 
and value than Robert Hichens' magnificent 
volume, Egypt and Its Monuments, illustrated 
as it is with twenty full-page color plates from 
paintings made on the ground by the eminent 
French artist, Jules Guerin, and also with 
about forty fine full-page half-tones from 
admirable photographs. The illustrations will 
acquaint the reader with the external aspects 
of all the more notable monuments and his- 
toric landmarks in this land which is to-day the 
most interesting cemetery of a once mighty 
civilization; the land of silence and mystery, 
the home of the Sphinx and the tomb of the 
Pharaohs. M. Guerin possesses the real 
imaginative power so essential to great artists. 
He has not only seen Egypt as the ordinary 
man of culture and refinement sees it, but he 
has felt the spell of the old-time civilization, 
and feeling that, he has put into his pictures 
the indefinable something which is actualized 
before the mental vision of the poet, the artist 
and the philosopher. 

But the art features of this book are the 
complement rather than the dominating note. 
From first to last Mr. Hichens holds the most 
commanding place in the interest of the 
reader. Few modern masters of prose com- 
position can so enthrall the imagination as 
does this author. His is the rich fancy of the 
poet and without the limitations imposed by 
the laws of versifiction, he is able to splen- 
didly portray the images or dream-pictures as 
they are called from the recesses of his brain bj 
the witchery of the mysterious past in the pres- 
ence of the mighty monuments that are the 
marvel of the ages. Take, for example, this 
description of the Sphinx: 

"It is, I think, one of the most astounding 
facts in the history of man that a man was able 
to contain within his mind, to conceive, the 
conception of the Sphinx. That he could 
cany it out in the stone is amazing. But how 
much more amazing it is that before there was 
the Sphinx he was able to see it with his imag- 
ination! 

"He who created it looked beyond Egypt, 
beyond the life of man. He grasped the con- 
ception of Eternity, and realized the nothing- 
ness of Time, and he rendered it in stone. 

"I can imagine the most determined atheist 
looking at the Sphinx and, in a flash, not 
merely believing, but feeling that he had before 
him proof of the life of the soul beyond the 
grave, of the life of the soul of Khuf u beyond 
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the tomb of bis pyramid. Alwaj^ as you 
return to the Sphinx you wonder at it more, 
you adore more strangely its repose, you steep 
yourself mwe intimately in the aloof peace that 
seems to emanate from it as light emanates 
from the sun. And as you look on it at last 
perhaps you understand the infinite; you 
understand where is the bourne to which the 
finite flows with all its greatness, as the great 
Nile flows from beyond Victoria Nyanza to the 
sea." 

Again, let us view the Pyramids of Ghizeh 
through the author's eyes : 

"And as the wonder of the Sphinx takes 
possession of you gradually, so gradually do 
you learn to feel the majesty of the Pyramids 
of Ghizeh. Unlike the Step Pyramid of Sak- 
kara, which, even when one is near it, looks 
like a small mountain, part of the land on which 
it rests : the Pyramids of Ghizeh look what they 
are — artificial excresences, invented and car- 
ried out by man, expressions of man's great- 
ness. Exquisite as they are as features of the 
drowsy golden landscape at the setting of the 
sun, I think they look most wonderful at night, 
when they are black beneath the stars. On 
many nights I have sat in the sand at a distance 
and looked at them, and always, and increas- 
ingly, they have stirred my imagination. 
Their profound calm, their classical simplicity, 
are greatly emphasized when no detail can be 
seen, when they are but black shapes towering 
to the stars. They seem to aspire then like 
prayers prayed by one who has said, *God does 
not need my prayers, but I need them.' In 
their simplicity they suggest a crowd of 
thoughts, and of desires. Guy de Maupassant 
has said that of aU the arts architecture is per- 
haps the most esthetic, the most mysterious, 
and the most nourished by ideas. How tnie 
this is you feel as you look at the Great Pyra- 
mid by night. It seems to breathe out mys- 
tery. The immense base recalls to you the 
labyrinth within; the long descent from the 
tiny slit that gives you entrance, your uncertain 
steps in its hot, eternal night, your foot falls on 
the ice-like surfaces of its polished blocks of 
stone, the crushing weight that seemed to lie on 
your heart as you stole uncertainly on, sum- 
moned almost as by the desert; your sensation 
of being forever imprisoned, taken and hidden 
by a monster from Egypt's wonderful light, as 
you stood in the central chamber, and realized 
the stone ocean into whose depths, like some 
intrepid diver, you had dared deliberately to 
come. And then your eyes travel up the 



slowly shrinking walls till they reach the dark 
point which is the top. There you stood with 
Abou, who spends half his life on the highest 
stone, hostages of the sun, bathed in light and 
air that perhaps came to you from the Crold 
Coast. And you saw men and camels like 
flies, and Cairo like a gray blur, and the Mokat- 
tam hills almost as a higher ridge of the sands. 
The mosque of Mohammed AU was like a cup 
turned over. Far below slept the dead in that 
graveyard of the Sphinx, with its pale stones, 
its sand, its palm, its 'Sycamores of the South/ 
once worshiped and regarded as Hathor's 
living body. And beyond them on one side 
were the sleeping waters, with islands smaJJ^ 
surely, as delicate Egyptian hands, and on the 
other the great desert that stretches, so the 
Bedouins say, on and on *for a march of a 
thousand days.' 

"That base and that summit — what sugges- 
tion and what mystery in their contrast! 
What sober, eternal beauty in the dark line 
which unites them, now sharply, yet softly, 
defined against the night, which is purple as the 
one garment of the fellah! That Hne leads the 
soul irresistibly from earth to the stars." 

One is tempted to quote at length, but all 
quotations inadequately convey the pictures 
here conjured up or impart the atmosphere 
that surrounds the reader who in the pages of 
this volume journeys through Egypt hand in 
hand with Jules Guerin and Robert Hichens, 

We repeat, this is the gift-book par excel- 
lence for those who care to yield to the entranc- 
ing spell of poetry, art, history and the mystic 
message of the vanished past — a past great as 
it is mysterious and pregnant with haunting 
truths that sound the depths of philosophy and 
have engaged the profoundest thought of sage, 
philosopher, dreamer and mystic since before 
Thebes and Karnak were; before the Pyra- 
mids challenged Time and the Sphinx first 
gazed with unseeing eyes over the waste of 
earth in a vigil destined to stretch for ages ere 
the wind-strewn sands should entomb the 
silent watcher. 

Untrodden English Ways. By Henry C. 
Shelley, author of Literary By-Paths in Old 
England, John Harvard and His Times, etc 
With four plates in color, thirty-two full-page 
plates in half-tone, and thirty illustrations in 
the text from photographs specially taken 
by the author. Cloth. Pp. 341. Price, 
$3.00 net. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 
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A LAND at once so rich in legend, song and 
story, in historic interest and in picturesque 
beauty as is England, is full of charm for 
thoughtful people of imagination and refined 
taste; while for Anglo-Saxons there is scarcely 
A nook or corner barren of interest. For 
Britain, like Greece and Rome, has filled a 
large place in the story of Western civilization 



where his charming presentation makes the 
subject glow with new interest. To illustrate, 
we quote a few passages from his chapter 
entitled "The Poets' Corner": 

"From Chaucer to Tennyson! Between 
those two names, separated by five hundred 
years, lies the splendid story of EngUsh litera- 
ture as it is summed up in the Poets' Comer of 



VIEW ON THE BiVEU. Jakob van Buisdael. 
From "Through the Gates of the Netherlands," by Mary E. Waller. By permission of Little, Brown A Company. 



And has splendidly enriched the world by her 
literature, scientific research, discoveries, in- 
ventions and politico-economic ideals. 

Of late years, owing to the wonderful 
increase in facilities for rapid transportation 
and accommodations that have made travel 
comparatively cheap and free from discom- 
fort, as well as the multitudinous methods for 
pictorial reproductions, the reading world to 
its remotest corners has become familiar with 
the chief points of interest in England. But it 
remained for Mr. Shelley to acquaint the 
public with new fields of interest about which 
the many know little. 

In his Untrodden English Ways he conducts 
his readers on a journey replete in charm and 
rich in information. True, he at times strays 
into well-trodden pathways, but here as else- 



Westminster Abbey. What a shrine for the 
devout literary pilgrim! Here he may stand 
beside the dust of that poet who ushered in the 
dawn of English literature, and while he does 
so his feet are above the grave of him who was 
its latter-day glory. 

"Between these two, what suns and stars 
have swum into the firmament of English verse 
and prose! Not all have had their setting in 
this proud minster; the greatest of the band 
sleeps beside his own Avon, and others of the 
mighty dead are scattered here and there not 
only over the fair face of that land whose inner 
life they interpreted but also in the soil of the 
great Republic of the West. Here, however, 
are laid to rest, or have memorial, the chief of 
those who have raised the stately fame of 
English literatur|§^;||^|^y(^^^^]|;kstone, arc 
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the names of those who have left their 
impress most deeply upon the English- 
speaking race. 

"Those who laid Chaucer in his 
grave in this south transept of the 
Abbey were the true though uncon- 
scious founders of the Poets' Comer. 
They buried wiser than they knew. 
Standing, as he does, the earliest com- 
manding figure in English literature, 
how seemly it was that Chaucer should 
be the first to consecrate this part of 
the national Valhalla as the resting 
place of the poets. 

"Yet it appears to have been 
merely an accident which led to the 
burial within these walls of him 'who 
told the Canterbury Tales. In other 
words, it was not because he was a 
poet that Chaucer found his resting 
place beside the dust of kings, but 
because, for a brief season, he was 
one of the officials of the Abbey. Al- 
though he had enjoyed the favor of 
three Kings, although John of Gaunt 
had been his constant patron, al- 
though he had been entrusted with 
several important diplomatic missions, 
Chaucer's old age was overshadowed 
with poverty. It was at that period 
of his life that he held for a short time 
the office of clerk of the works at 
Westminster, and it is to that fact, 
and also to his having breathed his 
last in an old house in the monastery garden, 
that his interment within the Abbey is to be 
attributed. 

"*In the poetical quarter,' wrote Addison in 
his famous essay on the Abbey, *I found that 
there were poets who had no monuments, and 
monuments which had no poets.' Shakes- 
peare is an example of the last statement; 
Beaumont of the first — for he lies under a 
nameless stone. But from Shakespeare's time 
onwards, monument or no monument, it came 
to be recognized that in this south transept was 
the fitting sepulchre of the nation's chief singers 
and if circumstances did not always allow of 
their actual burial here, it was still possible to 
record their fame by storied urn or sculptured 
bust. And so we have the glorious Poets' 
Comer of to-day. It is tme there are some 
names missing from the scroll of fame kept 
within this narrow space, and the absence of 



HELEN KELLER. 

From *'The World I Live In." Copyright, 1908, by the 
Century Company. 

pau.se. There is Pope, for example — why has 
he no memorial here? Because he desired 
none. It was his wish to be buried by the side 
of his mother in Twickenham Church, and his 
epitaph in that building, written by himself, 
records that it is *For one that would not be 
buried in Westminster Abbey.' But the 
absentees are not numerous, and he who is 
well-read in all the verse suggested by the 
names on these walls is to be envied his knowl- 
edge of English poetry." 

Thus, though there are some pages like the 
chapter on "The Poets' Corner," given to 
very well-known haunts, this work for the most 
part is concerned with interesting and pic- 
turesque parts of England that have been too 
much neglected by travelers. One of the chap- 
ters of interest to persons of widely differing 
tastes is on "Bunhill Fields," a famous Non- 
conformist cemetery where lie buried John 
Bunvan, Daniel Defoe, Isaac Watts, William 



several of those names may give the pilgrim Blake, and other menjjpij|^f %j^ iGd4^\}i^f§6^ 
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and^religious history of England. Of the two 
most famous men who are buried in this ceme- 
tery, Mr. Shelley says: 

"By common consent the two books which, 
next to the Bible, have been most widely read 
by English-speaking people are The Pilgrim's 
Progress and Robinson Crusoe, 

"Of the first Coleridge declared that he 
knew no book he could so safely recommend 
*as teaching and enforcing the whole saving 
truth'; Swift found in one of its chapters 
better entertainment and information than in 
long discourses on the will and intellect; 
Southey eulogized it as * a clear 
stream of current English * ; Lord 
Karnes found its style akin to 
that of Homer with its 'proper 
mixture of the dramatic and nar- 
rative'; and Macaulay concluded 
his judgment of its author with 
this oft-cited tribute: *We are 
not afraid to say that, though 
there were many clever men in 
England during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, there 
were only two great creative 
minds. One of these minds 
produced the Paradise Lost and 
the other Pilgrim* s Progress.*^* 

"Nor has Robinson Crusoe 
failed to win equal praise. Dr. 
Johnson placed it first among 
the three books he wished long- 
er; Rousseau hailed it as the most complete 
'treatise on natural education*; Lamb de- 
clared it 'delightful to all ranks and classes,' 
equally at home in the kitchen and the libra- 
ries of the wealthiest and the most learned; 
Leslie Stephen credited its author with the gift 
of a tongue 'to which no one could listen with- 
out believing every word that he uttered*; and 
Sir Walter Scott sums up the judgment of all 
by declaring that 'there exists no book, either 
of instruction or entertainment, in the English 
language, which has been more generally read, 
and more universally admired.*** 

John Bunyan was buried at Bunhill Fields 
owing to the fact that he died in London, 
whither he had gone on business. En route to 
the city he had been overtaken by a drenching 
rain, and though he preached Sunday as was 
his wont, he was soon taken seriously ill and 
died. Of his death and burial our author 
observes : 

"He was able to preach on the Sunday after 
his arrival, but on the Tuesday following he 



was seized with a violent fever, and ten days 
later he breathed his last, his final utterance 
being, 'Take me, for I come to Thee.' And 
then his friends recalled that in his last sennon 
he had said : 'Dost thou see a soul that has the 
image of God in him? Love him, love him: 
say, " This man and I must g6 to heaven one 
day"; serve one another, do good for one 
another; and if any wrong you, pray to God to 
right you, and love the brotheAood.' 

" Many of the better-off dissenters of LondoD 
must have contended for the honor of acting 
host to the lovable Bedford 
preacher. On his last visit that 
privilege fell to the lot of one 
John Strudwick, a grocer in 
whose house ready hospitality 
had been given him often before. 
Mr. Strudwick possessed a vault 
in Bunhill Fields, where he had 
the mournful satisfaction of lay- 
ing the dust of the immortal 
dreamer. The monument, which 
was restored by public subscrip- 
' tion in 1862, sustains a recum- 
• bent figure of the Bedford 
preacher and bears the simple 
inscription: 'John Bunyan, Au- 
thor of The Pilgrim* s Progress, 
oh. 31st August, 1688, (Bt, 60.'" 
Of the other famous author 
whose mortal remains rest here, 
Mr. Shelley says : 

"Forty-three years were to elapse ere the 
author of Robinson Crusoe came to join the 
author of The Pilgrim*s Progress in the silent 
companionship of Bunhill Fields. Unlike in 
their lives and characters, Bunyan and Defoe 
had nothing in common in death. Pitiful, 
indeed, is the contrast between the final 
earthly hours of these two. Such fame and 
prosperity as Defoe won by Robinson Crusoe 
came to him late in life, for he was nearly 
sixty when he penned that classic; but for aU 
that the closing year or two of his existence 
held nothing of the comfort of wealth or the 
happiness of renown." 

One is tempted to quote at length from this 
work, as every chapter abounds in subjects of 
deep interest, presented in a most bruiting 
manner, but the above selections will serve to 
illustrate the author's happy style. 

The work contains twenty chapters, bearing 
the following titles: "At the Edge of the 
Land," "Fair Devg^;-'J%^t^ wc}J^;?|iths.'^ 
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'•John Keble's Hursley," "Oatlands Park," 
"Poets* Comer," "Royalty in Wax," "Bunhill 
Fields," "Fred Walker's Cookhara," "By 
Famous Graves," "Concerning Dick Tur- 
pin," "Beaconsfield," "The Norfolk Broads,** 
"In the Lincolnshire Fens,." "Witney and 
Minster Lovel," "Three Memorable Pul- 
pits," "Five Famous Schools," "Water 
Worship in Derbyshire," " Warkworth and 
Its Hermitage," and "A Highland Noble's 
Home." 

There are four color plates and forty 
half-tone pictures printed in sepia from 
excellent photographs taken by the author, 
together with numerous pen-and-ink 
sketches which appear in the text, the 
whole making one of the most beautiful 
holiday volumes of the year. 

Through the Gates of the Netherlands, By 
Mary E. Waller. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Pp. 337. Price, $1.50 net. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 

One of the most delightful of the holi- 
day books of travel is Miss Waller's 
Through the Gates of the Netherlands. It 
is a thoroughly enjoyable record, half- 
story, half traveler's diary, of some mem- 
orable months spent in Holland and The 
Netherlands. The author writes interest- 
ingly and easily of the people and their 
customs, of famous buildings and places 
of historic interest, and especially of the 
Dutch painters and their work. She per- 
sonally visited many of the scenes im- 
mortalized in Dutch masterpieces and 
sought out the sources of inspiration of 
many of the masters. She gives the fol- 
lowing interesting hint in regard to what 
effect his early environment may have had 
on the work of Rembrandt, the miller's son : 

"That he was a miller's son, this we know. 
With this fact in mind let any one, if he have 
opportunity, enter one of the huge windmills 
for the grinding of grain in any province of the 
Netherlands. I^et him note the effect of the 
light striking into the dim, high interior from 
the wide doorway. Notice the shaft of sun- 
shine which, entering by some narrow aperture 
high up near the second story, falls athwart the 
curious half-light and renders the atmosphere, 
charged with flour-dust, luminous. The light 
b intensified itself by the narrow opening, and 
intensifies the illumined shadow on beam and 
rafter. Let him mount the long ladder to the 
second story, and as he descends, note the 



luminosity of the interior as seen from above. 
He will, seeing this, realize for the first time, 
that an impressionable small boy, a miller's 
son, some three hundred years ago, with an 
artist-soul just ready to germinate within him. 




Author of "On the Open Road." By permission of 
T. Y. Crowell & Company. 



must have been much in his father's mill, and 
the sensitive brain -films have unconsciously 
received impressions of light and its properties 
which were developed later in his art with such 
an intense power of permanence that we of 
to-day can but marvel. 

"The truth of this was brought home to me 
one day as I stood within the great, dim 
interior of a grain mill on one of the islands of 
Zeeland. I saw about me, almost, it seemed 
to me, clairvoyantly for the moment, an early 
source of Rembrandt's psychology of light; for 
it is that. Other artists deal with its physi- 
ology; Rembrandt alone with the soul of it. 

Therein lies his apartness." r^ r^r^r^]r> 
uigitized Dy VjOOv IL 
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To New Englanders no town of Holland 
should hold such interest as quaint old Leyden, 
where in the Church of St. Peter, John Robin- 
son lies buried; and yet, as Miss Waller points 
out, no memorial erected by the descendants 
of the Pilgrims marks a spot that should be 
sacred to every loyal son and daughter of New 
England. Most readers will, I am sure, agree 
with her in the suggestion that some perma- 
nent monument should be erected in this 
church to the memory of the little band who 
sailed in the Mayflower, and that it should bear 
on its face some fitting words by an American 
author; and surely, none more beautiful and 
inspiring could be found than this couplet by 
Lanier which Miss Waller quotes : 



ORISON SWETT HARDEN. 

Author of "He Can Who Thinks He Can." By permission of 
T. Y. Crowell & Company. 



'* Freedom lives, and Right shall stand ; 
Blood of Faith is in the land." 

The book is beautifully illustrated with 
numerous full-page pictures in sepia, most of 
them reproductions of famous masterpieces hy 
Dutch painters. The volume would make an 
ideal holiday gift. Amy C. Rich. 

The WoM I Live In. By Helen Keller. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 195. Price, $1.20 net, 
postage 9 cents. New York: The Century 
Company. 

This unique autobiography has a double 
value. As literature it is deserving of a perma- 
nent place, the style being direct, clear and 
forcible and marked by a rare beauty of dic- 
tion; while as a record of 
the mental and physical im- 
pressions which life makes 
upon one to whom what 
we are accustomed to r^ard 
as the two main channels 
of knowledge have been 
closed, it is of extraordi- 
nary interest to the student 
of psychology as well as to 
the general reader. 

Miss Keller writes most 
charmingly and with much 
intuitional insight and 
depth of feeling of the world 
which has been opened up 
to her through the avenues 
of touch and smell which 
latter she terms "the fallen 
angel," declaring that this 
sense is worthy of much 
more consideration and re- 
spect than is usually ac" 
corded it. 

Of the greatest interest, 
perhaps, are the chapters 
on "The Dream World '"^ 
and "Dreams and Real- 
ity," in which we catch a 
glimpse of the beautiful 
world of fancy which opens 
before the mind when the 
physical senses are slum- 
bering. As illustrative not 
only of the author's style 
but also of her poetic in- 
sight, we quote the follow- 
ing passage from the chapter 
of "Dreams and Reality": 

"Once in a dream I held 

uigitized Dy "kjkjvjwls^ 
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i n my hand a pearl. I have no 
inemory-vision of a real pearl. 
The one I saw in my dreams 
must, therefore, have been a 
creation of my imagination. It 
was a smooth, exquisitely 
moulded crystal. As I gazed 
into its shimmering deeps, my 
soul was flooded vnih an ec- 
stasy of tenderness, and I was 
filled with wonder as one who 
should for the first time look in- 
to the cool, sweet heart of a rose. 
My pearl was dew and fire, the 
velvety green of moss, the soft 
whiteness of lilies, and the dis- 
tilled hues and sweetness of a 
thousand roses. It seemed to 
me, the soul of beauty was dis- 
solved in its crystal bosom. 
This beauteous vision strength- 
ens my conviction that the world 
which the mind builds up out 
of countless subtle experiences 
and suggestions is fairer than 
the world of the senses. The 
splendor of the sunset my friends 
gaze at across the purpling hills 
is wonderful. But the sunset 
of the inner vision brings purer 
delight because it is the wor- 
shipful blending of all the 
beauty that we have known 
and desired." 

To the ordinary man or 
woman in possession of all their 
senses, it is indeed a source of 
wonder that to the darkened 
life of the child bereft of sight, 
hearing and speech, it should 
have been possible to bring the 
light of knowledge. But intellectual attain- 
ments alone could never have produced a 
volume like the present. It is almost as if 
the writer possessed some marvelous sixth 
sense which enables her to apprehend spiritual 
truths beyond the ken of the majority. 

Amy C. Rich. 

American Charities, By Amos G. Warner. 
Cloth. Pp. 510. Price, $2.00 net. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell& Company. 

This valuable handbook was prepared four- 
teen years ago and at once became a standard 



BOTH BOT AND MAW RESTED THEIR HANDS CENTLT ON THE 
WAVY BLACK HAIR OF THE FAITHPFL DOG. 

[Page 266. 

From "Three of a Kind." by Richard Burton. By permission of 
Little, Brown & Company. 



are so important a part of such a work have 
become out of date, while many new facts call 
for a complete revision of the work. This 
important labor was undertaken by Mary R. 
Coolidge, an old pupil and colleague of Mr. 
Warner and a writer of prominence on ques- 
tions relating to sociology, charity and philan- 
thropy. The volume has been completely 
revised and all data and tables brought down 
as nearly as possible to date, while the fine 
spirit that marked the original work has been 
maintained. 
The book is divided into four parts, treating 
work on the subject. The demand for it has of the subject historically and theoretically, the 
b^en continuous, but the tables and data that dependent classes, admi^f^t^^^^4>r$9^iC 
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Photo, by Marceau, New York. 

UPTON SINCLAIR, 
Author of "The Money-Changers." 

-ciering, and the supendsion, organization and 
betterments of charities. It is a very complete 
work and the tables will prove suggestive and 
helpful to students of social problems. 

We incline to believe we are rapidly entering 
A revolutionary epoch in which the master- 
concern of society will be the surrounding of 
■every citizen with conditions that will imme- 
diately minify other evils that follow in the 
wake of poverty. As a rule we have found 
those engaged in organized charities too fre- 
<iuently seem to regard their work as an end 
aimed at rather than merely as a palliative 
measure necessary until more fundamentally 
just conditions can be inaugurated. This 
attitude we believe to be distinctly subversive 
of the best interests of civilization, as it tends 
to make charity work demoralizing to those 
who support it. They seem to regard the evil 
as a necessary one and to think that when they 
have contributed to organized charity they are 
-quit of responsibility. The great work of the 
twentieth century will be to complete the work 
of the eighteenth century that inaugurated the 
democratic era, by giving to men and women 
industrial freedom to complement political 



freedom; and when that just social order is 
established, the evils that are due to poverty 
and want will be reduced to a minimum. 



On the Open Road, By Ralph Waldo Trine. 
Ornamental boards, stamped in gold and 
colors. Pp. 66. Price, 50 cents net. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Company. 

This little work is in our judgment by far 
the best thing that has come from the pen of 
Mr. Trine, and that is saying much. It is a 
treasury of inspiring, optimistic, sane and prac- 
tical truths that by ministering to the inner 
man will revivify and strengthen hfe in all its 
ramifications; for there is no gainsaying the 
great truth that thought shapes life and we are 
largely what we think. The volume is a little 
work of lay sermons of hope and helpfulness. 

After several appropriate quotations, Mr. 
Trine opens his work with "A Creed of the 
Open Road," and the different paragraphs of 
this creed are made the texts for the helpful 
sermons that follow. Perhaps we cannot 
better acquaint the reader with the value of the 
work than by giving the following paragraphs 
from this "Creed of the Open Road": 

"To Uve to our highest in all things that per- 
tain to us, and to lend a hand as best we can to 
all others for this same end. 

"To aid in righting the wrongs that cross 
our path by pointing the wrong-doer to a better 
way, and thus aid him in becoming a power for 
good. 

"To love the fields and the wild flowers, the 
stars, the far-open sea, the soft, warm earth, 
and to live much with them alone; but to love 
struggling and weary men and women and 
every pulsing, living creature better. 

"To do our duty as we see it, regardless of 
the opinions of others — seeming gain or loss, 
temporary blame or praise. 

"To play the part of neither fool nor knave 
by attempting to judge another, but to give 
that same time to living more worthily our- 
selves. 

"To love and to hold due reverence for all 
people and all things, but to stand in awe or 
fear of nothing save our own wrong-doing. 

"To recognize the good lying at the h^rt ol 
all people, ^ all things, waiting for expression 
all in its own good way and time. 



uigltized Dy CjOOQIC 
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''To know that work, occupation, some- 
thing definite and useful to do, is one of the 
established conditions of happiness in life. 

"To realize always clearlj that thoughts are 
forces, that like creates like and like attracts 
like, and that to determine one's thinking 
therefore is to determine his life. 

"To know that the ever-conscious realiza- 
tion of the essential oneness of each life with 
the Divine Life is the highest of all knowledge, 
and that to open ourselves as opportune chan- 
nels for the Divine Power to work in and 
through us is the open door to the highest 
attainment, and to the best there is in life. 

"In brief — ^to be honest, to be fearless, to be 
just, joyous, kind. This will make our part 
in life's great and as jet not fuUj understood 
play one of greatest glory, and we need then 
stand in fear of nothing — ^life nor death; for 
death is life. Or rather, it is the quick transi- 
tion to life in another form; the putting off of 
the old coat and the putting on of the new; 
a passing not from light to darkness, but from 
light to light according as we have lived here; 
a taking up of life in another form where we 
leave it off here ; a part in life not to be shunned 
or dreaded or feared, but to be welcomed with 
a glad and ready smile when it comes in its ovm 
good way and time." 

The book from first to last is richly worth 
the reading, and closes with the following 
exquisite little poem from one of Edwin Mark- 
ham's volumes of verse: 

*' Teach me. Father, how to go 
Softly as tiie srasMs grow; 
Hush my soul to meet the shock 
Of the wild world as a rock; 
But my spirit, propt with power. 
Make as simple as a flower. 
Let the dry heart fill its cup. 
Like a poppv lookinff up; 
Let Uf e lightly wear her crown. 
Like a poppy looking down, 
When its heart is filled with dew. 
And its life bq^ anew. 

'Teach me. Father, how to be 
Kind and patient as a tree. 
Joyfully the cridcets croon 
Under shady oak at noon; 
Beetle, on his misson bent. 
Tarries in that cooling tent. 
Let me, also, dieer a spot. 
Hidden field or gjarden not — 
Place i9^en passmg souu can rest 
On the way and be their best." 



He Can Who Thinks He Can. By Orison 
Swett Marden. Cloth. Pp. 250. Price, 



$1.00 net. New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Company. 

This volume contains eighteen of the strong- 
est and most inspiring editorials that origin- 
ally appeared in Success Magazine, It is 
written in the popular style that appeals to the 
general reader who does not wish to dig deeply, 
and especially will it interest the young, as it 
abounds in incidents, anecdotes and illustra- 
tions that help to impress the author's thought 
and that are of real value because of their 
inspiringly suggestive lessons. The following 
table of leading chapters fairly indicates the 
general character of the subject matter: "He 
Can Who Thinks He Can," "Getting 
Aroused," "Education by Absorption," "Free- 
dom at Any Cost," "What the World Owes to 
Dreamers," "The Spirit in Which You Work," 
"Responsibility Develops Power," "An Over- 
mastering Purpose," "Stand for Something," 
"OriginaUty," "Does the Worid Owe You a 
Living?" and "Getting Away from Poverty." 

The book will do good and is a valuable 
volume to place in the hands of the young. 

Sons of the Puritans, A Group of Brief Biog- 
raphies. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 244. 
Price, $1.50 net. Boston: The American 
Unitarian Association. 

It WOULD be diffi-nilt to overestimate the 
value of well-written biographies of truly 
WOTthy lives on the minds of the young during 
the plastic years when the brain is quick to 
receive and hold ideals and vivid impressions. 
Even the old are susceptible to the influencing 
spell of biography if the writer possesses the 
imaginative power of the poet or artist, which 
enables him to make his subject appear as a 
living entity before the reader's mental vision. 
For this reason it is always a pleasure to recom- 
mend books that treat of the lives of those who 
have placed ideals of duty and right, or the 
laiger interests of society, before personal 
ambition, desires, or selfish ends. 

In Sons of the Puritans we have such a vol- 
ume. Here are several brief biographical 
sketches written by a number of eminently 
capable writers and presenting the lives of a 
number of men representative of sturdy num- 
hood and high ideals. They were not, it is 
true, reformers or way-showers of progress; 
not men who elected to be champions of 
unpopular causes and to "stand with God upon 
the weaker side" when conventional society 
was arrayed against the unpopular cause; no 
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men like Otis, Adams and Hancock in the 
earlier daj, or Garrison, Sumner, Whittier, 
Lowell or Parker half a century ago. But for 
all that, they were men who rose above the 
sordid ideal of present-day commercialism, and 
therefore their lives are an inspiration to the 
reader. This is especially the case with 
Phillips Brooks, and Senator Hoar, the two 
most distinguished men of the group. 

The aim, scope and purpose of this book are 
admirably epitomized by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
who has prepared the introduction to the 
volume, in these lines: 

"The eleven men whose careers are de- 
scribed in this book were all efficient servants of 
the public welfare. They were successful men 
of affairs, but each of them owed his efficiency 
to a certain moral idealism which is a part of 
the Puritan inheritance. In their various 
callings and professions these men were domi- 
nated by ideals of private honor and public 
serviceableness which made their careers 
different from those of men who seek selfish 
ends. Their conception of life and its uses 
was derived from impulses and traditionary 
feelings in the blood, which are the distinctive, 
though not the exclusive, characteristics of men 
of the Puritan descent. 

"They were as diverse in temperament as in 
vocation. Governor Wolcott was the embodi- 
ment of chivalric charm, and Dr. Wyman of 
genial wisdom and ceaseless activity. Colonel 
Russell was quick in decision and alert in 
motion; Judge Gray was deliberate and 
majestic. Mr. Dunbar and Mr. Eliot, though 
men of deep feeling, were reserved and com- 
paratively silent in company, while Senator 
Hoar and Governor Russell and Mr. Baldwin 
were expansive in speech and demonstrative in 
manner. General Barlow, while steadfast for 
the right, was not naturally sanguine or 
expectant of good; while Phillips Brooks over- 
flowed with optimism, believing in the latent 
good in all mankind and rejoicing with buoy- 
ant confidence in the purposes of God. 

"All of these men lived simply after the old 
New England fashion. In every relation of 
life they rang true. With all the force of their 
Puritan forebears they hated the things that are 
mean and base and unclean, and with a steady 
enthusiasm they loved the things that are true 
and lovely and of good report. They were 
accustomed to speak their minds plainly and to 
go to their ends by the shortest and most sunny 



road. They possessed the manly reasonable- 
ness and the high-minded devotion which 
intelligent Americans demand in the leaders 
they trust and honor. 

"They were men who beheved that this 
universe is ruled by a loving Grod and that the 
best way to love God is to love and serve one'a 
fellow-men. They believed that 'no man 
liveth unto himself alone' and that we are 'all 
members one of another,' and they tried to 
make those convictions practically ^ective in 
the land they loved." 

This book is a volume that it would be well 
for fathers to place in the hands of their chil- 
dren. Works like this should be in every pri- 
vate as well as public library. 

Some Memories. By Robert CoUyer. Cloth. 
Pp. 248. Price, $1.25 net. Boston: The 
American Unitarian Association. 

More than a quarter of a century ago it was 
our good fortune to listen to the preaching of 
Robert CoUyer in the Chiurch of the Messiah on 
many Sunday mornings, and we shall never 
forget the inspiration and uplift received from 
those discourses. It was therefore with special 
interest that we opened this volume in which 
the grand old prophet of Grod and of an 
ennobled humanity gives his personal mem- 
ories of the first half -century of his life; the 
story of those things that hve most vividly in 
his mind after he has passed the boundary of 
fourscore years. 

In thb volume Dr. Collyer in his simple and 
charmingly direct style sweeps the vista of 
fifty years of life, from the days when he ^rst 
takes cognizance of things in the humble home 
of his blacksmith father in Yorkshire, to the 
restoration of his beautiful church after the 
great Chicago fire. The home to which his 
first memories cling is thus described: 

"So they would tell me how they carried me 
in their arms over the moors when I was a 
month old and went at once to keeping house. 
And there I find myself when I begin *to learn 
the use of I and me' in a cottage of two rooms 
and an attic, and the windows looking right 
into the sun's eye over the valley and westward 
to the moors, and before the cottage a bit c^ 
greensward with a rose-bush in the center 
which bears a great wealth of roses (I held one 
to my face the other Sunday, and the perfume 
spanned the chasm for me of more than seventy 
years) and a plum-tree that gave me a good 
deal of trouble in those days because the fruit 
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in the summer never began to make good the 
promise of the blossom in the spring. 

"Sir David Brewster brought a crystal to a 
meeting of savans which held in its substance 
a landscape taken seons ago by the sun. The 
picture was clear while you kept it in the dark, 
but b^;an to fade exposed to the light. So the 
picture of my first home is a photograph, and 
steate out sharp and clear through the mystery 
of remembrance. For now I go indoors where 
there are three and then five children sitting 
about a bright open fire. The walls of the 
living room seem to be white as snow; and 
there is a bureau of mahogany that shines like 
a dim mirror through much polishing with 
what my mother called 'elbow grease' over 
beeswax and turpentine, and chairs for the 
company — ^but we sit on stools — a tall dock 
whidi was always too fast^for me at bedtime 
and too slow at mealtimes, some potteiy of the 
fine old willow pattern in a rack over the 
bureau (held sacred for Christmas and the 
village feast which fell in summer), and pic- 
tures Rubens could not have painted to save 
him. There was also clean linen and soft 
calico to wear next the body and to sleep in, 
and once a week — ^when we were old enough — 
a good, sound scrubbing in a tub with yellow 
8«ap that got into your eyes, and rough harden 
towel to dry us down. The wise man says in 
the Bible: 'Who hath red eyes? Who hath 
contention? Who hath strife?' I can truly 
answer that we had all these on the Saturday 
night when we were turned into that tub." 

Commencing with this charming reminis- 
cence of early days, we follow tibe author 
through the years that follow — ^years of stress 
and struggle, of shadow and sunshine, of sor- 
row and joy, as he labors with hand and with 
brain. As he wrought well at the forge, so 
later we find him carrying forward a noble 
work in the pulpit, reaching the heart and 
touching the finer side of life with a message 
ci glad tidings preached with that earnestness 
and sincerity that has ever marked his utter- 
ances, and an eloquence that at times, as we 
well remember, was most impressive. 

This is the story of a well-spent life, a life 
rich in the joy that comes only to those who 
ceaselessly strive to make this old world better 
and happier and life more worth the while. 

The book abounds in interesting anecdotes 
and incidents that relate to eminent or well- 
known men and women, but perhaps the most 
entertaining pages are found in the closing 
chapters, in which we have a vivid pen-picture 



of the great Chicago fire and the aftermath. 
In this fire Dr. CoUyer lost his church and 
home, while almost his entire congregation 
were also rendered houseless. But after the 
night came the glorious dawn. The affliction 
of Chicago gave the nation the opportunity to 
show how much of love and sympathy dwells 
in the heart of man, and very touching are the 
lines descriptive of how the nation and the 
motherland over-sea came to the rescue of the 
stricken city. Dr. CoUyer and his church were 
particularly fortunate. One Boston man 
promptly subscribed his entire salaiy for the 
next year, remitting a quarter in advance, and 
the Unitarian Association, with headquarters 
in Boston, raised seventy thousand dollars in 
New England toward the new Chicago church. 
The story of the rebuilding of the church, its 
dedication by Dr. Fumess, and the taking up 
of the old pastorate by Dr. CoUyer with a 
heart fuU of thankfulness and joy, constitutes 
the closing pages of the work and a fitting 
rounding out of his fifty years of useful labor. 
This is a volume that cannot fail to be inter- 
esting and helpful to aU who read it, while to 
the host of friends of Dr. CoUyer it will be a 
very precious story told by one whose life has 
radiated sunshine, helpfulness and good cheer. 

OttUines of Economics. By Richard T. Ely, 
Ph.D., IX.D. Assisted by Professors 
Adams, Lorenz and Young. Cloth. Pp. 
700. Price, $2.00 net. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. , 

One of the most sane, practical and up-to- 
date general works on pditical economy that 
has appeared is OtUlinei of Economics^ by 
Professor Richard T. Ely. This work in> 
briefer and less weU-digested form appeared 
some years ago, but it has now been thoroughly 
and carefuUy revised and greatly enlai^ed. 
In the revision and enlargement the author has 
had the assistance of Professors Thomas S. 
Adams and Max O. Lorenz of the University 
of Wisconsin, and Professor AUyn A. Young 
of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

The work contains seven hundred closely- 
printed pages, so admirably classified that any 
desired subject can be readily found. The 
treatment is on the whole critical and authori- 
tative, and a broad, tolerant, truth-loving 
spirit pervades the work which contrasts most 
agreeably with many books dealing with what 
was long called the "dismal science.'* In a 
few instances, it is true, there seems to be 
wanting something ci the impartial rairit that p 
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characterizes the volume as a whole, and at 
times there is a singular narrowness of intellec- 
tual outlook, such as one finds where preju- 
dice influences reascm. This is very marked in 
the discussion of the land question, in so far as 
it relates to the philosophy enunciated by Henry 
Ge<»ge. The chapter on Socialism is remark- 
ably clear and fair. Take, for example, the 
following: 

** Socialists seek the establishment of indus- 
trial democracy through the instrumentality of 
the state. Our political organization is to 
become abo an economic industrial organiza- 
tion. Socialism contemplates an expansion of 
the business functions of government until the 
more important businesses are absorbed. 
Private property in profit-producing capital 
and rent-producing land is to be abolished. 
Socialists make no war upon capital; what 
they object to is the private capitalist. They 
desire to socialize capital and to abolish capi- 
talists as a distinct class. Their ideal, then, 
is not, as is supposed by the uninformed, an 
equal division dP existing wealth, but a change 
in the fundamental conditions governing the 
acquisition of incomes. 

*' Socialists usually say that labor creates all 
wealth. No rational Socialist means thereby 
to deny that land and capital are factors <^ 
production, but as these are passive factors, 
they hold that their owners ought not to receive 
a share of the product unless they personally 
are useful members of the community. Labor 
is the active factor, and all production is car- 
ried on for the sake of man. Land and capi- 
tal are simply the tools of man. Socialists 
admit that the owners of these tools must 
receive a return for them when industry is 
organized as it is now; hence they desire that 
these tools should become public property. 
They wish to make of universal application the 
command of the Apostle Paul, 'If a man will 
not work, neither let him eat."* 

The volume contains thirty-six chapters, in 
which such subjects as the following are dis- 
cussed at length: "The Characteristics of the 
Present Economic System," "The Evolution 
of Economic Society,'* "The Economic Devel- 
opment of the United States," "Consump- 
tion," "Production," "Business Organiza- 
tion," "Value and Price," "Monopoly," 
"Money," "Credit and Banking," "Inter- 
national Trade," "Protection and Free Trade" 
"Distribution as an Economic Problem," 
"The Personal Distribution of Wealth," "The 
Rent of Land." "The Wages of Labor," 



"Labor Problems," "Interest," "Profits." 
"Necessity of State Activity," "Transporta- 
tion," "Insurance," "Economic Activities of 
Municipalities," "Socialism," "Agricultural 
Problems," "Public Expenditures," "Public 
Revenues from Loans and Government 
Ownership," "Public Revenues: Federal, 
State and Local Taxes," and "History of 
Economic Thought." 

Without being able to agree at all times with 
the author, we unhesitatingly recommend this 
work to students of political economy, not only 
because of its clear and up-to-date presentaticMi 
of the vital problems it considers, but because, 
barring the occasional exhibition of partial 
presentation and special pleading, due, we 
think, to the bias of prejudice, it is a wotk 
broad and admirable in spirit. 



The Age of Menial VirUUy. By W. A. Dor- 
land. Cloth. Pp. 228. Price, $1.00 net. 
New York: The Century Company. 

Db. Dobland in this work has shown very 
conclusively that Dr. Osier's claim in regard 
to the major achievements for human progress, 
in action, in science, in art and in literature, 
have been won by men and women under 
forty, is inaccurate. True, musicians and men 
of genius whose greatness b expressed more on 
the emotional than the intellectual plane, often 
yield their greatest works at an early age; but 
this is not the rule in the case of great intdlee- 
tual achievements. 

The author enters upon his work without 
prejudice and only bent on ascertaining the 
truth. He took four hundred lives of famous 
men in all lines of intellectual and emotional 
achievement and carefully analyzed them, with 
the result that he found the acme oi mental 
achievement lies not before forty, but between 
forty and sixty years. He shows how fre- 
quently precocity is attended by symptoms 
that presage early degeneration, and how 
seldom the precocious child becomes the really 
great man. 

In the seven chapters constituting the work 
the author considers: "The World's Chief 
Workers andThinkers,""The Period of Mental 
Activity," "Unusual Mental Activity in the 
Young," "The Acme and Duration of Mental 
Activity," "What the World Might Have 
Missed," "Genius and Insanity," and "The 
Brain of Genius." 

There are several pages of highly interesting 
tables at the close of the volume. All in all, it 
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is one of the most stimulating little works of 
tlie season. 

The IfdemaHonal Studio, Volume Thirty- 
Five. Cloth. Price, $S.0O net. New York: 
The John Lane Company. 

Volume Thirty-Five of The Iniemational 
ShidtOf comprising the July, August, Septem- 
ber and October, 1908, numbers of The Inter- 
national Studio, is one of the most attractive 
art works of the autumn; a volume not only 
indispensable to students of art in its various 
phases, but interesting to all lovers of the beau- 
tiful and persons who wish to possess for their 
libraries the work that best reflects the art 
progress of our time. The Studio has no peer 
as an art publication. It is the handbook and 
guide par excellence of the progressive art of 
the day. 

The present volume contains twenty-five 
color plates and more than thirteen hundred 
illustrations, many of them of striking beauty. 
It is a pleasure to recommend thb work to art 
lovers. _ 

The Lure of the City. By David James Bur- 
rell, D.D., LL.D. Cloth. Pp. «84. Price, 
$1.00 net. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 

The Lure of the City is a work of twenty- 
three chapters devoted, as the title suggests, to 
the city with its lure and charm, its tempta- 
tions and opportunities, with special reference 
to the youUi who journeys tluther from the 
calm and peaceful country home. The author 
is a distinguished orthodox clergyman and the 
book is written from the orthodox view-point. 
There are many opinions expressed, bom of 
the author's theological bias, with which we are 
not in accord, but barring this, the volume 
impresses us as a book of real value and merit. 
It is marked by a high moral spirit that makes 
for character development and spiritual 
growth, and it is rich in incidents and illustra- 
tions that will broaden the culture of the general 
reader while giving his thought an upward 
impulse. Among the leading chapters are the 
foUowing: "TheCallof the City,*' "The Poor 
Boy's Chance." "Books and Reading," 
"Dreams," "The Pace That Kills," "Prac- 
tising the Presence of God," "Your Money or 
Your Life," and "Opportunity." 

From Quiet Valleye. By Thomas S. Jones, 
Jr. Boards. Printed on deckle-edged 



paper. Pp.65. Price, $1.00. Clinton, New 
York: George T^^am Browning. 

In the Sahara-like waste of modem verse, 
it is a real delight to come across a volume con- 
taining real poetry. We have some excellent 
rhymesters and many writers who seem to 
imagine that poetry calls for neither imagina- 
tion, rhythm nor reason; but few present-day 
verse-makers in America are entitled to be 
called poets. 

In From Quiet Valleye Mr. Thomas S. Jones, 
Jr., has given us some genuine poetry. True 
there are here no Miltonic flights, and the 
splendid imagination of a Markham is lacking 
in these lines; and yet this author's verses 
evince true imaginative together with a proper 
respect for the laws of versification and the 
musical and rhythmic qualities that when 
accompanied by imaginative power speak of 
the presence of the poet. ^ «|^ « 

Tlie book, as the title suggests, deals with 
the quieter moods of nature and persona] 
experience. Here are some typical little gems 
that illustrate the character of Mr. Jones' 



verse: 



A DE8EBTED YUJAOE. 



"It stands upon the edge of yesterday. 
Remote, f<»gotten in the years since sped. 
Its ghostly houses all untenanted. 

Its moss-grown streets fallen to rank decay; 

Scmetimes a vagrant sheep may idly stray 
Adown its k>ndy lanes, out never tread 
Of human step— none save the simple dead» 

Who sleep behind the hill the hours away. 

"F<v this -I think— that in the first of Spring, 
Or 'neath the wonder of the Summer's moon» 
When all things speak of Youth's remembering. 

When all ib fair because the time ib June— 
They come again and v^ander to and fro, 
Those quainC dear peof^ of the k>ng ago!" 

REALIZATION. 

*' As one who journeys on a golden quest. 

The road behind, the drauy miles outdone. 
Only a step beyond the haven won. 

The sought-ior prize of all the lovdiest; 

Fcvgotten then the hours of vain unrest, 
l%e lonely seardi has ended with the sun, 
A new life for the old ib just begun, 

A life unlimited, the real, the best 

"So I have o(nne before the little gate; 

The road was long and rodgr was the^way. 
Yet these but led unto the perfect day, 
I know at last, although the hour ib late— 
And oh, the stretch m country and the green. 
The lau^iinghills and all the flowers betweenP 



I ENOW A QUIET VALE. 

*I know a quiet vale where faint winds blow 



The silver poplar-branches all awry, 
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And ne 'cr another aound comes drifting by 

Save where the stream's cool waters softly flow. 

Wild roses riot there and violets throw 

Tbeir perfume recklessly, the whfle on high 

Great snowy clouds pillow the smiling sky 

And cast frail shadows on the grass below. 

"All is the same, the summer stillness dreams 

In idleness across the sunny leas. 
Until for very drowsiness it acems 

The wind has gone to sleep within the trees — 
Yet we once laughed at what the jrears might bring. 
And now I am alone, remembenng." 

THE LITTLE GHOSTS. 

"Where are they gone, and do you know 
If tii^ come back at fall o* dew, 
The littk ghosts of long ago. 
That k)^ ago were you ? 

"And all the songs that ne 'er were sung. 
And all the dreams that ne 'er came true. 



Lake little chiklren dj 



Do they come 



mdymg young — 
backtoyou?*^ 



The y(riume will appeal to lovers of nature 
and the simple home-like lays that are truly 
poetic. _ 

Ahraham lAnooln : The Boy and the Man. 
By James Morgan. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Fp. 435. Price, $1.50 net. New York: 
TTie Macmillan Company.H '^j{ 



Of THKjnany excellent lives of Lincoln that 
have ai^>eared, this is, we think, the best one 
for the young as well as for the general reader. 
It is a volume not too critical for those who 
desire popular literature, and yet so accurate 
and comprehensive as to bring the reader into 
vital touch with the man Lincoln in a trust- 
worthy manner. Indeed, the author has been 
so imbued with his theme that his pages glow 
with an enthusiasm that is contagious — an 
enthusiasm that enables him to vivify his char- 
acter, making him as boy, youth, man and 
President, the living embodiment of our com- 
mon life at its best — ^the upward-moving, toil- 
ing, struggling life that is great because it is 
divine in origin and the child of eternity rather 
than the creature of a day. No youth can 
read its pages, following the poor and ignorant 
lad through his pathetic struggle with grim 
fate, hounded by pinching poverty and dogged 
by ignorance, without appreciating as never 
before the worth of education and the possi- 
bilities that lie within the reach of one who has 
the will to achieve great things in the face of 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 

Mr. Morgan has carefully consulted the 
data of the great authoritative biographers of 
the martyred President. His work is there- 



fore authoritative in character, while he has 
wisely chosen those things in the life-story of 
Lincoln that are best wcnrth remembering and 
that wiU be suggestively helpful to othos, and 
he has presented them in a simple, direct and 
pleasing manner. The whole is strong in its 
appeal to the imagination. It is a book we 
can heartily recommend to our readers. 



How to Oet a Poiition and How to Keep It. 
By S. Roland Hall. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 
140. Price, 50 cents net. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

Mant valuable suggestions are found in this 
little volume. No young man can make a mis- 
take in owning a c(^y and giving it a careful 
perusal. The publisher says truly: 

'"It is a sound, sensible book. Mr. Hall, in 
his connection with the Correspondence 
School, has had much experience in getting 
positions for young men. He would have the 
young man cbop fdl foolish notions about the 
getting and holding of a position. Hard work 
alone makes good. He gives much practical 
advice on letters of application; personal 
application; what is good and what is bad 
form; keeping a position and winning ad- 
vancement." Robert £. Bibbee. 



LUtle Letters to Boys Chrovm Tail, or Ths Secret 
of Succeeding. By Uncle Ned. Cloth. Pp. 
284. Chicago: The Abbey Press. 

This book contains chapters on education, 
choosing a vocation, reading, observation, 
training, habit, personal neatness, spending, 
courtesy, social relations, morality, religion, 
marriage and other important themes. It is 
not dull, prosy sermonizing, but bright, sparic- 
ling, forceful letter-writing, just the kind that 
ought to captivate, instruct and inspire the 
boys to whom it is addressed. 

Robert £. Bisbee. 

Three of a Kind. By Richard Burton. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 267. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 

This is a thoroughly delightful book, and 
though evidently written especially for young 
people, it is safe to say that few grown persons 
who read the first chapter will be content to 
lay it down until they have finished the book 
so human and true is this fascinating tale of 
life, and so wholesome and sane is its atmos- 
phere. We know that in saying thb we run the 
risk of calling down the censure of certain voy 
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good people who would hold that because the 
old German clings to his beer, the book is 
unfit for the young; and yet this is but a nat- 
ural if not necessary incident that forms a part 
of a picture wonderfully true to life, and horn 
first to last the idealism or moral atmosphere 
of the volume is fine. Many books that prate 
much of morality and conventionally speaking 
are highly proper, are vicious in their atmos- 
phere and influence on the mind. Thb book 
b wholesome in its atmosphere and the lessons 
it subtly and imobtrusively impresses are of the 
very best. 

The stoiy deals with the life of three friends : 
an old Grerman musician, a newsboy who is an 
orphan, amd a wonderfully intelligent and lov- 
able little dog. The first three chapters deal 
with these friends and how th^ come to know 
each other and become one family. The suc- 
ceeding pages are concerned with the intimate 
life of tl^ trio, with its lights and shadows, its 
stirring incidents, the happy recreation hours 
and the time of stress and gloom, all told in a 
manner so fascinating that the interest deepens 
with every page and the heart of the reader 
goes out in turn to each of the three in a com- 
pelling manner. The closing chapter describes 
a memorable Christmas gathering in the 
musician's rooms, which will appeal with irre- 
sistible power to the heart side of every normal 
boy and girl — ay, and of every man and 
woman who reads the book. 

Thb volume will be an especially appropri- 
ate Christmas gift for a boy of from twelve to 
sixteen years of age. 

The Better Treasure, By Mary Raymond' 
Shipman Andrews. Illustrated by H. M. 
Bunker. Cloth. Pp. 73. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

This is one of the most attractive, interesting 
and appropriate Christmas gift-books for chil- 
dren that has appeared this season. It is 
beautifully gotten up, each page carrying mar- 
ginal illustrations in sepia tint. It has also 
an excellent frontispiece. 

The story deals with the redemption of a 
man who had gone wrong in youth. He had 
finally become discouraged and had returned 
to the scenes of his childhood with the inten- 
tion of drowning himself. Here he finds an 
opportunity to relieve his millionaire cousin of 
three thousand dollars, a sum that would 
enable him to go to China and take a lucrative 
position and start afresh in life. The money 
is in the possession of a deigyman, and the 



would-be thief secretes himself in the bam, 
intending to secure the bag of treasure while 
the minister is unharnessing his horse. He is 
saved from his crime by the entrance of the 
little children of the clergyman into the bam, 
whither they have come impelled by a belief in 
the old legend that on Christmas Eve at mid- 
night the dumb beasts speak. Their prayer 
to the old horse touches the heart of the 
'despairing man and he assumes the r&le of the 
speaking horse. Later the clergyman arrives. 
A battle ensues in the heart of the man, but the 
Christ spirit at last prevails. 

It is a beautiful Christmas sermon and a 
story that will please both young and old. 

The Red City. By S. Weir Mitchell. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 400. Price, $1.50. 
New York: The Century Company. 

It will not be necessary to inform those 
who enjoyed Hugh Wynne that The Red City 
is a strong romance that is richly worth the 
reading. All of Dr. Mitchell's novels are well 
thought out; his characters are living men and 
women; there is also always an abundance of 
action, and the author's style is finished and 
pleasing. 

In this new novel the hero is a French Royal- 
ist who flees from his native land and enters the 
employ of Hugh Wynne. He faUs in love with 
a beautiful and lovable young Quakeress. 
Living in Philadelphia during the administra- 
tion <^ Washington, the hero naturally comes 
in personal contact with many notables of the 
day, such as Jefferson, Hamilton and Ran- 
dolph. 

Even considered as a novel, we do not think 
The Red City is equal to Hugh Wynne^ and 
we could heartily wish that the author could 
have risen above his strong Hamiltonian and 
aristocratic bias, which in this instance has 
prevented him from being as satisfactory as an 
historian as he b as a romancer. A man may 
draw pen-pictures of a statesman that will be 
true in all respects in so far as incidents and 
narrated facts are concerned, and yet give a 
wholly incorrect impression of the man por- 
trayed. The things not said and the greatness 
of mind, the nobility of soul not touched upon 
or even hinted at, which lift the man in ques- 
tion above any eccentricities or personal or 
tribal limitations in view, not being noted, the 
portrayal, though true in what it says, b false 
as a whole; and we cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that Dr. Mitchell's picture of Jefferson as 
given in thb story b open to precisely thb 
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criticism. It is eztremelj unfortunate that 
tbe statesman who in greater degree than any 
other of the fathers, with the possible excep- 
tion of Benjamin Franklin, represented the 
twentieth-centuiy spirit, the man whose fore- 
sight, grasp and wisdom were only equaled by 
his faith in the people and his devotion to the 
ideal of democracy, should have become the 
butt of attack for the intellectuab of the day 
and succeeding years, who came largely from 
the aristocratic and reactionary propertied 
class and who naturally sided with the reac- 
tionary Hamilton whose admiration for the 
English monarchy was only matched by his 
distrust of popular government. And it is 
doubly regrettable that at this late date writers 
of the abiUty of Dr. Mitchell should voice the 
reactionary and undemocratic spirit in pictur- 
ing the great progressive statesman of Wash- 
ington's cabinet. 

Again, the absence of the judicial spirit so 
necessaiy to the historian is very conspicuous 
in the author when he comes to deal with the 
French Revolution. The same intense preju- 
dice that marked the Hamiltonian coterie of 
the elder day is present even at this late time in 
Dr. Mitchdl's book. In the earlier day such 
prejudice was not surprising. In the first 
place, the statesmen were too near the conflict 
to be judicial, and they did not possess a 
knowledge of all the facts involved, necessaiy 
to a just conclusion. Such excuses, however, 
cannot be made for a twentieth-century writer. 

These things constitute, in our judgment, 
the great weakness in an otherwise excellent 
story. As a romance of life and love during 
the second administration of Washington, it is 
a notable and interesting book. 

Friendship Village. By Zona Gale. Cloth. 
Pp. S2S. Price, $1.50. New York: The 
MacmiUan Company. 

As THE name indicates, this stoiy is the 
simple annab of a little village. There is here 
little that is exciting, and he who is seeking 
strong dramatic scenes, deep philosophical 
speculations or fiction dealing with the great 
problems of the hour will not care to spend his 
time perusing Friendship Village, But for 
those whose brains are tired with the stress of 
our aU too strenuous life and who seek a rest- 
ful volume marked by delicacy of thought and 
fine discrimination; a book that will affect 
them as a beautiful roadway in the country in 
spring, that is bordered with violets, buttercups 
and daisies; a sweet, simple tale full of con* 



trasting bright and pathetic touches, instinct 
with human interest and pregnant with sug- 
gestive truths, this volume will prove inviting. 
It is a charmingly told tale of the all too rare 
simple life. Though lacking somewhat in the 
peculiar quaintness and indefinable charm of 
Cranford, the story reminds one more of that 
justly popular book than any other well- 
known work of fiction, and for many doubtless 
Friendship Village wHl appear more true and 
lifelike and hold a greater charm than the more 
famous Cranford, 

Amabel Channice, By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. Cloth. Pp. 256. Price, $1.50. New 
York: The Centuiy Company. 

Miss Sedgwick is, we believe, an American 
by birth, although she has long lived in Eng- 
land and her novels deal with English society 
life. She is a writer of unusual insight and 
skill in character portrayal. Unfortunately, it 
seems to us, her stories are always in a minor 
key, depicting tragic phases of life and morbid 
psychological conditions. 

The present novel is the life«toiy of a 
woman who married when a mere giri a man of 
the world, much her senior, and whom she 
soon finds she cannot love. She meets a 
young artist and for a time is madly infatuated 
with him , only to find when it is too late that he 
is in all things the antithesis of what she had 
imagined him to be. She goes to her brother, 
who assures her that her husband must be 
made to take her back, that no disgrace must 
be allowed to attach to their name. Strangdy 
enough, as it appears to her, her husband 
assents, only malang the stipulation that she 
shall live on his country estate in a remote part 
of England. Then comes the birth of her s<mi, 
but her husband still refuses to divorce her, 
and declares that the boy shall be brought up 
as his own son. From time to time he pays 
her an occasional visit, and his attitude is 
apparently that of the greatest tenderness and 
chivaliy toward her. She is filled with bitter 
remorse for her fatal error and grows to idolize 
her husband for what she beUeves to be his 
consideration for and goodness toward her. 
The climax of the story comes when she finds 
out that all these years he has been living the 
life of a libertine, and has only assumed the 
attitude he has toward her in order that he may 
have her laige fortime, which she has gladly 
given up to him in her gratitude, to squander 
on hb mistresses. Broken and crushed, she 
goes to her son and tells him the stoiy of her 
Digitized Dy "sjvjkj^llk^ 
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Me. The latter's unselfish devotion to her 
and kmng comprehension of what she has 
suffered adds a touch of brightness to a story 
that is in other respects extremely pathetic. 

Amy C. Rich. 



The Letters of Jennie Allen to Her Friend Mies 
Mitagrove. By Grace Donworth. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. «91. Price, $1.50. 
Boston : Small, Maynard & Company. 

This volume gives the simple annals of a 
simple, unlettered family in the form of a 
series of letters by a young woman whose lack 
of education is made up by goodness of heart. 
Very quaint and semi-humorous are the letters, 
while they are so full of intimate facts relating 
to the hopes, joys and love of Jennie, her fam- 
ily, nei^bors and the stranger within the gates, 
that the reader's interest is sustained, notwith- 
standing the fact that one soon becomes sur- 
feited on the semi-humorous letters when the 
author's gift in this respect faUs below that of 
the most brilliant writers. 

Something of the character of the letters may 
be gathered from the following extract in 
which the writer has some wise words to say 
on Christmas: 

**I got your bundle of work all right and I 
will get all done in time so you can send them 
away for Christinas. There 's an awful lot of 
common sense in that bundle and very little 
foolishness. I think about 5 per cent, of fool- 
ishness is about right for Christmas gifts. 
You leave that out and it seems too much like 
bisness. But Christinas is carried to sech an 
excess by some f oks that feel they must swap 
pressants with everybody they know, no matter 
if it do n't leave enough to pay their bills that 
it is a curce instead of a blessing, leaving 
tmlimbered evils afoUeiing in its train. This 
form of it is more deadly in its results than the 
fourth of July. The fourth commonly finishes 
up its victims to once eather one way or 
another but the aggregated form of Christ- 
massing brings on a warpation of your sence of 
honesty along with fizzical weariness leading 
sometimes to the grave after years of a cute 
suffering and doctor's bills. They don't 
alwers know what fetched it on, and I 've 
heard more than one lay it to the jenuerry thaw 
that they wa n't feeling quite so spruce as they 
was along the first of Uie winter. 

"At sech moments my eyes is more than 
likely to wander to some foolish hat-pin or 
weak-minded and unbecoming collarette that 
she dident have the privily of picking out 



herself and the remark forms itself inside me» 
'It 's a case of a cute Christmassitis.'" 

The reimion of Jason with hb wife and 
child, and the happy outcome of the love epi- 
sodes, including that of the writer of the letters, 
are pleasant features of the stoiy which, while 
from a humorous view-point it is far inferior 
to the Susan Clegg books by Anne Warner, 
yet in some respects is more pleasing than are 
those stories. ^ 

The War in the Air. By H. G. Wells. Illus- 
trated by Eric Pape. Cloth. Pp. 895. 
Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

There is probably no novelist of the present 
day whose imagination when depicting the 
civilization and scientific discoveries ci the 
future is as fertile as that of Mr. H. G. Wells. 
In his latest volume. The War in the Air^ the 
author has anticipated the achievements of 
science along many lines, but especially in the 
field of aerial navigation; and he has accom- 
plished the difficult feat of holding the reader's 
unbroken interest in a story in which the 
slender thread of a love romance appears only 
at the rarest intervals, and in which the hero, 
if such he may be called, is a young Cockn^, 
shrewd but ignorant, a type of hundreds , of 
thousands of lower-class Englishmen. 

This young man, Bert Sinallways by name, 
is inadvertently caught up and carried off in a 
balloon which contains the plans of an airship 
which has just been perfected by an English- 
man. He is dropped down in the aerial 
experiment station of the German Empire, 
just as that country is about to launch a fleet 
of airships against the United States. The 
Germans, believing that he is the English 
inventor, cany him off with them on their 
flight across the Atlantic. When they at 
length discover who he really is, his position 
becomes exceedingly uncomfortable. He is, 
however, thus enabled to witness the great 
battles fought in the air, the total destruction 
of New York and other American cities, and 
has many exciting adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes. 

The knowledge of the fact that Germany 
has released her fleet of airships leads the other 
nations, all of whom have been secretly per- 
fecting similar engines of destruction, to enter 
into the conflict, and universal war ensues. 
The special peril comes from Asia, which 
sends aerial destroyers of unusual efficiency 

and in inreat numbers all over the worid. In ^ 
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the wake ol war follows the withdrawal of aU 
gold from circulation, thus rendering all paper 
money valueless. The people die by millions 
from starvation. Then comes the Purple 
Plague; and at the close of the story, some 
thirty years after the banning of the war, we 
see the whole world once more in a state of 
semi-barbarism. 

The story is exceedingly well written and 
there are many humorous touches in the 
descriptions of Bert Smallways and his strange ^ 
experiences; while the horrors of war have 
probably never been more forcibly brought 
home than in the accounts of the destruction 
of New York city, the battles fought in the air 
between the opposing fleets of airships, and 
the desolation and suffering which followed in 
the wake of this universal war of extermination. 

Amy C. Rich. 

I and My True Lave. By H A. M. Keays. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp.858. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 

It IS a pity that so excellent a novel should 
be handicapped by so inane a title as / and My 
True Love. In this story Mr. Keays has given 
us a stirring and lifelike romance of present- 
day American society life. The characters 
are admirably drawn and are typical. There 
Are some h^^hly dramatic scenes, and the 
human element is very strong at all times. It 
is a double romance, and in it the play of 
human emotions and varying moods is brought 
out by one who knows Us characters and 
possesses the power to present them as they are 
found to-day in pur metropolitan life. 

The romance shadows forth the life of a 
beautiful woman who as a girl falls in love with 
£L literary man poor in this world's goods. 
They are married. For a time all goes well, 
in spite of their poverty. A little girl comes 
into the home and is Christened Christine. 
The young wife, however, wishes the husband 
to remain the lover in his attitude of perpetual 
adorer, but the stem demahds of life, the 
bread-and-butter question, compel him to 
devote much of his time to his work. Then 
comes on the scene a fashionable and fascinat- 
ing young man of wealth who had been a col- 
lege mate of the husband. He falls in love 
with the wife, and ere the husband realizes the 
danger he has gained psychological control 
over the woman and induces her to run away 
with him. She is quickly disillusioned but 
for some years she lives in splendid misery 
^ter she has secured a divorce and wedded 



the rich man. The second husband dies, 
leaving her wealthy and free. Still she is not 
happy. Nineteen years after her flight from 
the £^ husband, the father of her daughter 
sends Christine to her for a prolonged visit. 
During this period the father has become 
famous as one of the most popular playwrights 
of the age. The romance of the father and 
mother is the prelude to the story of Christine 
and her two lovers, Benny Faber and Gov- 
ernor Gregory. In this second romance the 
Governor, a man of the world, with a past, but 
also a man of wealth and distinction in sodetyt 
for a time dazzles and gains control over Chris- 
tine, in spite of the combined efforts of her 
father and mother. The effort of these two 
to save their daughter from an unhappy mar- 
riage reunites them in the end. 



Long Odds. By Harold Bindloss. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, Pp. 401. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 

This is an exciting story dealing with the 
adventures of a quixotic young EnglishmaSt 
who, in fulfilment of a promise made to a 
dying man, goes into the heart of the slave- 
trading region on the West Coast of Africa, 
to rescue a negro woman and a half-dosen 
negro boys. 

Ormsgill, the hero, is engaged to an ambi- 
tious young English woman who has small 
sympathy with his plans, but before he starts 
on his hazardous imdertaking he attracts the 
interested attention of a beautiful and high- 
spirited girl, half-Irish and half-Portuguese, 
whose father is a man of considerable author- 
ity in the part of Africa whither Ormsgill is 
bound. 

The book is filled with hairbreadth escapes 
and deeds of daring, and it also gives some 
vivid pictures of the way in which the negroes 
on the West Coast are maltreated by the 
so-called dominant races. It also affords us 
occasional glimpses of the horrors of the slave 
trade. 

The story, while not being particularly well 
written, moves with a certain swing and dash 
that will hold the reader's interest. The love- 
story, which ends happily, is subordinated to 
the story of the adventures of Ormsgill and 
his companions on their perilous quest. 

The book is, imfortunately, marred by 
numerous typographical errors which might 
easily have been avoided by more car^ 
proof-reading. Amt C. Bich. 
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Three Years Behind the Ouns. Bj L. G. T. 

Pnrfuaely illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 298. 

Price, $1.50. New York: The Century 

Company. 

This is a vivid chronicle by a youth who ran 
away from his home in San Francisco and 
enlisted in the United States navy. Seldom 
have we read a book of this character so clear, 
strong, fresh, breezy and entertaining The 
author evinces considerable literary ability and 
the book, while appealing especially to the 
young, will be read with interest by any person 
who enjoys a vivid description ol life on the 
ocean, especiaUy if he has a deep interest in 
our navy. _ 

The Enchanted Hat. By Harold Ma<^;rath. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 219. Price, $1.50. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-MerriU Company. 

The Enchanted Hat is an illustrated work 
containing four of Mr. Macgrath's popular 
short stories: The Enchanted Hat, The Wrong 
Coat, A Night's Enchantment, and iVo Cin- 
derdla. Each tale is a little love romance told 
in the light, airy, whimsical manner that marks 
the writings of Mr. Macgrath. All of the 
stories are artificial and the element of improb- 
ability is rarely absent. Yet in these tales 
there is present that same engaging quality 
that made The Man on the Box and Hearts 
and Masks so popular. 

Pomp and Circumstance. By Dorothea Ger- 
ard. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 861. Price, 
$1.50. New York: B. W. Dodge & Com- 
pany. 

This novel, though somewhat conventional 
in character, is weU written and will hold the 
general novel reader's interest from the open- 
ing page. The story opens in a fashonable 
home in Vienna, the home of an Englishman 
who has married a Hungarian beauty. The 
husband has for many years been the head of 
an English bank located in Vienna. The wife 
was inordinately ambitious. After marrying 
her husband, she soon lost all interest in him, 
while he continued to idolise her. She made 
heavy demands on him at all times for money, 
first for herself and later for herself and her 
two daughters, who were brought up sur- 
rounded by every luxury. At the time of the 
opening ol the story the husband, having 
expenses far greater than he can meet, has 
taken trust funds for speculation. He has lost 
ev^ything and returns home shortly before the 
guests leave who have been attending a mag- 



nificent ball given by the wife in honor of her 
daughters. The elder daughter prevents the 
father from committing suicide just as he is on 
the eve of blowing out his brains, and induces 
him to fly with her, much to the indignation d 
the high-spirited mother, who, while perfectly 
willing for the father to become a fugitive, 
does not wish the daughter to leave home. In 
London, under assumed names, the fugitives 
eke out a living by teaching Crerman and Hun- 
garian. In the capacity of teacher the young 
woman, who is remarkably beautiful, captures 
the heart of a young diplomat who has taken 
up the study of Hungarian, believing that 
Hungary will soon be separated from Austria 
and hoping for an excellent diplomatic posi- 
tion. The girl, however, refuses to marry 
him, and reuses to tell him why, although 
admitting that she loves him. From this point 
to the end the story becomes quite exciting. 
The passing of the father from the scenes of 
life serves to bring the lovers together. There 
are many other characters and some very 
strong dramatic situations. Altogether the 
book wiU appeal to the general novel reader as 
one oi the best romances of the autumn. 

Colonel OreatheaH. By H. C. Bailey. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 472. Price, $1.50. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Much better than the average present-day 
historical novel is this stirring tale of the days 
of the opening struggle between King Charles 
and the Parliament. 

It is a story of love and ambition and 
intrigue; of thrilling deeds of valor on the 
fields of battle, and of tempestuous wooing in 
the hours when the two armies were resting 
from the conflict. 

The hero, Colonel Stowe, stands out in as 
sharp contrast to the crafty and self-seeking 
men of both parties by whom he is surrounded 
as does Joan Normandy, the pure-souled, 
high-spirited daughter of a Puritan minister, 
to Lucinda Weston, the passionate, wilful and 
fascinating daughter of Sir Grodfrey Weston, 
in whom ambition and the desires of the flesh 
are constantly warring against her nobler 
impulses, ever making her false to her better 
self, until at the last she atones with her life 
for her disloyalty to the man whom at heart she 
has ever loved. 

There are many minor characters in the 
story, all oi them well drawn and some of them 
masterpieces in their way, as, for instance. 

Comet Jehoida Tompkins ol the army of the 
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Puritans, and Mathieu-Marc-Luc and Alci- 
biade, the French servants of Colonel Stowe. 
The book also gives illuminating glimpses 
of Fairfax, Ireton and Cromwell, and of the 
weak and vacillating King, the dashing Prince 
Rupert, and of the fawning, flattering, short- 
sighted courtiers upon whose coimsels the King 
reUed at a time when life and throne depended 
upon wise, statesmanlike action. 

Amy C. Rich. 

Carrie Who? By Maximilian Foster. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 483. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Small, Majnard & Company. 

This is a fairly well-written mystery story, 
but it is much too long and would gain greatly 
in strength if cut down at least one-Siird. The 
awkward title is also a handicap to the volume, 
tending to discourage rather than attract the 
possibk reader. 



The story deals with the efforts of a young 
girl, known as Corrie Robinson, to find her 
parents. Ever since she can remember she 
has lived as companion with an extremely 
disagreeable old woman who appears to be 
possessed of a large f OTtune. She discouragea 
the girl in all efforts to find out who her parents 
were and throws out dark hints which are 
intended to deter Corrie from pursuing her 
investigations further. She persists, however,, 
and in the end the sun breaks through the 
clouds and all comes out happily for Corrie 
and her lover. 

The secret of Corrie's parentage is well 
hidden until the closing chapters are reached. 
Mrs. Pinchin, the ugly old woman with whom 
the heroine has always lived, is perhaps the 
best-drawn character in the stofy, which, as 
stated above, would be much str<»igthened by 
ccmdensation. Amy C. Rich. 
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A Book-Studt. 



By B. O. Flowbb. 



ONE OF the greatest drawbacks to the 
movement for fundamental justice and 
politico-economic advance is the want of a 
conquering faith on the part of a laige propor- 
tion of the sincere reformers. The profound 
inertia of the people; the tendency of the 
unthinking mass to parrot the misleading and 
s<^histical phrases which are deftly put into 
their mouths by the hirelings of privilege, who 
through the press, on the stump and rostrum 
and not infrequently in the pulpit are indulging 
in a pseudo-optimism that apologizes for 
fundamental injustice and reactionary ideals 
destructive to free government and the steady 
advance of a true civilization; and lastly, the 
readiness with which the people take up with 
selfish charlatans, politicians who are the 
secret tools of the enemy, serve to discourage a 
large number of those who bravely but almost 
hopelessly battle for a better social order. 

***8odalists at Work." By Robert Hontw. lUiu- 
trat«l. Cloth. Pp.874. Price, $1.50 oet. New York: 
The MawnllUn Company. 



And yet to^students of history and human 
advance, no less than to those who possess an 
unshakaJble faith in the invincibility of moral 
idealism in its war against egoistic mat^ialism, 
this discouragement is unwarranted. As na- 
tions approach any great moral, social or polit- 
ical crisis, there invariably comes the durkest 
hour that precedes the dawn; the time when 
alarmed and aroused reaction and wrong 
becomes determined, arrogant and merciless, 
employing at once the subtle and the brutal 
methods to further entrench themselves and to 
crush out the growing opposition. But this 
action serves ever to arouse the better element 
among a people and awakens numbers who 
have hitherto slept, with the result thai the 
forces of truth, justice and progress are largely 
reinforced. 

Nothing is more noticeable than the doubt- 
ing spirit of a large number of the Frngliflh 
statesmen and Liberals during the early days 
of the struggle between Charles I. and the 
Parliament. When Eliot was thrown into the 

Tower the great majority of those who had 
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evinced courage up to a certain point now be- 
came timid and faithless. Fym and Hampden 
however, seized the torch and carried it aloft, 
inspiring and enthusing the faltering and 
ultimately so crystallizing thought that the 
success of Cromwell and the Ironsides was 
rendered possible. What was true of this 
struggle was true in several instances later in 
the history of England, as also in the dark 
hours that immediately preceded the Declara- 
tion of Independence and in the years that 
preceded our Civil War. 

Men are too apt to allow the arrogant mate- 
rialism that flourishes in high places to blind 
them to the forces that are ever digging the 
grave of that which exists for self and ignores 
the law of solidarity. 

While, however, there is to-day, as always, a 
large number of reformers who belong to the 
doubting Thomas class and are liable to prove 
more of a detriment than an aid to a great 
cause, there is also a goodly band — a band that 
is constantly augmenting in numbers, of those 
who are under the compulsion of moral ideal- 
ism. They are men and women of living 
faith who are urged on by an irresistible yearn- 
ing to realize for humanity the dream of the 
sages, prophets and way-showers of civiliza- 
tion in every age. And these chosen ones are 
day by day and week by week changing the 
thought of the world. They are working an 
intellectual and moral reformation that must 
ever precede the physical manifestaticm of a 
better day. They are in truth the Savona- 
rolas and the Colets, the Luthers and the 
Zwinglis, the Eliots and Pyms and Hampdens, 
the Franklins and Jeffersons and Adamses, 
the Garrisons and Phillipses and lincolns, of 
the new time; and the work they are doing is 
ripening to fruition far more rapidly than the 
reactionary worshipers of Mammon imagine. 

These thoughts are suggested by recent con- 
versations with and letters from friends of 
social progress throughout the United States, 
and also by the perusal of a number of really 
vital social, political and economic works that 
have of late been poiuing from the presses. 
The books in question are for the most part 
bugle calls to the conscience of the sleeping 
nation, and the result of their influence is 
readily discernible in every sphere of life. 

He who will compare conditions a quarter 
of a century ago with those to-day will appre- 
ciate the fact that we are now in the opening 
scenes of a mighty politico-social reformation; 



that the hour has struck and the forces of 
reaction and of progress are rapidly ranging 
themselves in opposing camps, dominated by 
egoism and by altruism. On the one side are 
the upholders of class government; on the 
other side, in various divisions and battalions, 
are the forces that are battling for popular rule 
and a wider meed of economic justice and 
freedom than the world has ever known. 
Himdreds of thousands of men who a few 
years ago were, intellectually speaking, sleep- 
ing, are to-day awake and learning for the firat 
time the true meaning of the teachings of 
Jesus and all of the world's moral leaders who 
have preached the gospel of brotherhood and 
have striven to impress the meaning of the law 
of solidarity upon the brain of the world. 

n. 

It is very noticeable that the great move- 
ments looldng for the establishment of pure 
democracy and that have for their master 
object the complementing of political emanci- 
pation with economic emancipation, are being 
led largely by young men and women. Many 
of these are coU^^ graduates; some are the 
children of wealth; many are self-made; but 
all are actuated by that moral idealism, that 
living faith, that devotion to truth and justice, 
that has never yet failed when confronting 
entrenched wrong. 

Among the very effective writers and workers 
in the social-democratic movement in America, 
Robert Hunter holds a prominent place. He 
is a coU^^ man and was for a long time a 
leading settlement worker. After an intimate 
study of conditions among the poor, gained 
from actual association with them, and a 
comparison of facts thus obtained with condi- 
tions prevalent in the upper world, he began 
a systematic study of the problem in a phil- 
osophic way, with history and human experi- 
ence as lamps to assist his quest for a solution 
to the age-long problem. His study led him 
into the camp of the Socialists, where he has 
naturally become a leader; while his splendid 
grasp of the facts involved, his broad educa- 
tion bom of a thorough knowledge of economic 
and historical facts, together with a literary 
style marked by directness and grace, have 
enabled him to reach and arrest the attention 
of tens of thousands of persons who have 
hitherto been careless in regard to conditions 
that should be of vital concern to every 
patriotic American. 
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It was our pleasure some time since to give 
an extended notice of Robert Hunter's inval- 
uable volume entitled Poverty, This work 
has been complemented by another notable 
book which bears the title of Socialists at Work. 
Poverty was essentially an unmasking of a 
terrible condition that obtains in America 
to-day. The present work is the drawing 
aside of the curtain on another picture. If 
Poverty left the reader with a feeling of depres- 
sion, Socialists at Work will tend to inspire 
sentiments precisely the reverse. 

*' Almost unknown to the world outside of 
labor/' says our author in an admirable pref- 
ace, *'a movement wide as the universe grows 
and prospers. Its vitality is incredible, and 
its humanitarian ideals come to those who 
labor as drink to parched throats. Its creed 
and program call forth a passionate adherence, 
its converts serve it with a daily devotion that 
knows no limit of sacrifice, and in the face of 
persecution, misrepresentation, and even mar- 
tyrdom, they remain loyal and true. In 
Russia its missionaries are exiled, imprisoned, 
and massacred, but the progress of the move- 
ment is only quickened by persecution, prov- 
ing once again that the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church. In Germany and 
elsewhere it was forced into the night, its 
leaders were impoverished and hunted through 
Europe; but underground the movement grew 
faster than ever, hx England it was ignored, 
defeated, it was thought, by a conspiracy of 
silence, when suddenly the nation awoke to the 
fact that the whole underworld was aflame; 
and now lords, politicians and newspapers, 
consternated and appalled, are rallying for a 
frontal attack. From Russia, across Europe 
and America to Japan, from Canada to Aigen- 
tina, and from Norway and Finland to South 
Africa and Australia, it crosses frontiers, 
breaking through the barriers of language, 
nationality and religion, as it spreads from 
factory to factory, from mill to mill, and from 
mine to mine, touching as it goes with the 
religion of life the millions of the underworld. 

"Strive as I may, I cannot convey to the idle 
and jHivileged the full revolutionary portent 
of thu new movement; and strive as I may, I 
cannot adequately convey to the weary and 
heavy-laden the grandeur of its thought and 
the noble promise of its message." 

The leading apologists for the capitalistic 



class, including the President of the United 
States, have fluently of late striven to attach 
odium to the Socialists as seeking to promote 
class distinction in America. On this point 
Mr. Hunter well observes that: 

''There is much misunderstanding about the 
use of the term 'class struggle.' Socialists do 
not advocate the clas^ struggle. They recog- 
nize that it is inevitable under the present 
system, and they strive to abolish it. Tlie 
first International began its preamble by say- 
ing, 'The struggle for the emancipation of the 
working classes means not a struggle for class 
privileges and monopolies, but for equal rights 
and duties, and the abolition of all class-rule.' 
'The domination of one class,' says Jean 
Jaur^, *h an attempt to degrade humanity. 
Socialism, which will abolish all primacy of 
class, elevates humanity to its highest level.' 
Liebknecht says, 'Social democracy, while it 
fights the class state, will, by abolishing the 
present form of production, abolish the class 
war itself.' 

The work containis extended chapters deal- 
ing with "The Grerman Social Democracy," 
the Italian and French Socialist parties, the 
British and Belgian Labw parties, "The Pro- 
gram of Socialism," "Socialism and Social 
Reform," "Socialism in the Parliaments," 
"Socialism in Art and Literature," and "The 
International." A supplementary chapter dis- 
cusses "The Movement in Other Countries." 

Mr. Hunter possesses in a degree rarely 
equaled the power of graphically portraying 
movements and men so tiiat the reader sees and 
feels much of what the writer saw and felt, 
while at the same time he succeeds in mar- 
shaling a number of facts germane to his sub- 
ject. This will be appreciated when we 
peruse the following brief paragraphs in which 
Mr. Hunter introduces his description of 
notable Socialist gatherings he attended in 
Europe. 

"It is rather startling," observes our author 
in introducing his account of the German 
Social Democracy as he witnessed it assem- 
bling on the eve of the congress of the party, 
"to one whose observation of Socialist move- 
ments has been confined almost entirely to the 
United States, to enter one of the largest and 
most beautiful haUs in the world — a hall seat- 
ing 10,000 persons — ^and find it packed to the 
point of suffocation with del^ates, members 
and friends of the Social Democratic party of 
Germany. I speak of entering; as a matter 
of fact it took me two hours to enter. Relying 
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upon my experience at home to guide me, I 
went half an hour late. When I came near 
the hall, I saw a huge throng of people, surely 
not less than three or four thousand, standing 
before the doors. I congratulated myself 
upon not being later, and hurriedly elbowed 
my way through the crowd in order to be as 
near the entrance as possible when the doors 
should be opened. But before I had gone far 
I discovered that the hall was already over- 
crowded, and that we were shut out. 



seldom has he been vexed, wearied and out of 
heart. In this service he has grown gray, and 
furrowed, and great. To-day he is the ablest 
man in the Reichstag, and one of the most 
powerful debaters in the world. Every man 
in this hall knows his worth, knows his great- 
ness, and loves him; but instead of grovel and 
hysteria they give him the good round of 
applause of fellowship and affection. It lasts 
perhaps fifty seconds, and then they stop to 
listen to what he has to say. 



''It was an impressive sight. They were 
workingmen — to a man. And they were of 
that type of workingman one too rarely sees 
outside of Germany. They were not pale, 
ansemic, and undersized, such as one sees in 
the East End of London or in the factory dis- 
tricts of the United States. It seemed as if 
they had escaped somehow the perfected sys- 
tem of labor-explmtation which exists with us. 
They looked as if they were getting a loaf or 
two of bread the better of the struggle with 
capitalism. They were serious-mind^, ruddy- 
faced, muscular; one could see that they had 
saved from the exploitation of the factory 
enough physical and mental strength to live 
like men during their leisure hours; and my 
belief is that physically and mentally they can 
hold their own in the essentials with any other 
class in Germany. These were my observa- 
tions shoulder to shoulder with the mass out- 
side. After a time most of those outside went 
away, and when somewhat later a few of those 
inside came out, I slipped in. 

"Inside other things impressed me. I was 
squeezed so tight among those immediately 
about me that I could not see them, and I con- 
tented myself with looking across a sea of faces 
such as I have rarely seen massed in one place. 
Clear and resonant over this sea came the v<nce 
of Bebel. A few months ago I saw in New 
York a convention of American citizens stand- 
ing on chairs, and for twenty minutes waving 
their hats and arms, quite as if they had lost 
their senses, in order to show their apprecia- 
tion of a candidate for oflSce. They were mal- 
contents, they were in fear lest their liberties 
should be lost them, and they wanted a Moses 
to save them; this, they thought, was he. Here 
in Mannheim I see an old man talking to his 
sons. He has watched the movement grow 
up from its childhood. For nearly half a cen- 
tury he has served it with faithfulness and 
power. He has worked his entire life for this 
thing; yes, more, he has overworked; and not 



"Such was the first general gathering, the 
night before the r^ilar opening of the con- 
gress of the Social Democratic party of Grer- 
many." 

In speaking of the party in Germany, Mr. 
Hunter gives many important facts, of which 
the following will be of special interest to the 
general reader: 

"The Social Democratic party, again unlike 
our parties, has a definite membership, num- 
bering at the present time 580,000 out of the 
8,^0,000 persons who at the last election 
voted its ticket, 

"The Grerman party is the oldest and largest 
Socialist organization in Europe. It repre- 
sents the thought of a very laige proportion of 
the workingmen of the entire nation. ... It 
polls a million more votes than any other party 
in Germany. 

"The party carries on a propaganda of 
incredible dimensions. Its journals reach no 
less than 1,049,707 subscribers. There are 65 
daily papers, and about 12 weekly and 
monthly journals. A comic paper, Der Wahre 
Jacobf alone has a circulation of 280,000, and 
Die OleichheU, a journal for working-women, 
has over 60,000 r^rular subscribers. Its oigan 
in Berlin, Vorwarts, has a circulation of 
120,000." 

Some idea of the steady growth of the Social- 
ist party in the German Empire can be gained 
from the following figures taken from a table 
given by the author, embracing all the election 
returns from 1871 to 1907. In 1871 the 
party polled 124,655 votes. Ten years later, 
in 1881, the vote had risen to 811,961. In 
1891 the vote was 1,427,298. In 1908 it had 
risen to 8,010,771; and four years later, in 
1907, it was 8,258,968. 

Turning from Grermany to Italy, our author 
gives us a vivid pen-picture of a Socialist con- 
vention in the Eternal City, together with 
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some account of distingubhed Socialists of 
Italy. Space prevents our quoting more than 
a few fragmentary paragraphs from Mr. 
Hunter's study of the Italian Socialist party, 
but from the following it will be seen that the 
movement in Italy reflects the general temper 
and character of the Latin peoples; that, 
unlike Germany, its chief strength comes from 
the middle class and the intellectuals; and also 
that Socialism in the Peninsula claims among 
its strongest adherents many of the most illus- 
trious thinkers of the Italy of to-day. 

"In the Eternal City, in the new and hand- 
some Casa del Popolo, the Socialists' own 
meeting-hall, the congress of the Italian 
Socialist party was in session. Every one was 
alive with excitement, as it had been rumored 
that the party would be split into a thousand 
fragments. The Reformists, led by their able 
and forceful Turati; the Sydnicalists, led by 
their briUiant, emotional and impractical 
Labriola; and the Integralists, led by the 
impressive and not always consistent Ferri — 
all were there, and lost no time in giving battle. 

*'It seemed only natural in Rome to be wit- 
nessing a battle of giants, a turbulent, hero- 
worshiping populace broken into factions, and 
the fate of one of the greatest and noblest 
nations in the world resting upon the outcome. 
At any rate, as I sat three days in that hall, this 
appeared to be not far from the actual situa- 
tion. With all the lovable qualities; with a 
fine and sincere admiration for power and 
greatness; with quick and agile intelligence; 
with childlike frankness and honesty; with 
idealism and splendid emotion, quick to 
resent, quick to forgive, these men sat together 
for three days backing their leaders like boys 
with fighting cocks — apparently deciding noth- 
ing of importance except not to split, but dis- 
cussing almost ever3rthing in the wide world of 
interest. It was a Uiousand times more engag- 
ing than the German congress. It was comic, 
tragic, lyric and absorbing to watch. At times 
it was as impressive as cannonry, and as bril- 
liant as fireworks; but in the end a thing of 
wonder and bewilderment. 

"The middle-class character of the Italian 
gathering astonished me most. In almost 
every other country the Socialist movement is 
mainly proletarian. In Germany there are 
few men in the movement not of the working 
class. In the Italian assembly there were evi- 
dently few who had ever done manual work, 
and most of the del^ates were well, and many 
even fashionably, dressed. Not only are the 



leaders, Ferri, Labriola and Turati, what they 
call on the continent 'intellectuals,' but so also 
were many of the delegates from the unions, 
cooperative societies, and other workingmen's 
organizations. This is peculiar to the Italian 
movement. In probably no other country 
except Russia are there so many Socialists 
among the scholars, scientists and eminent 
writers. Lombroso, one of the most noted 
scientists in Europe, and easily the foremost 
criminologist, is a member of the party. As 
adherents and sympathizers it counts, anuHig 
others, De Amicis, the most widely read of the 
Italian novelists; Ferrero, a social writer of 
great influence; Graf, Guerrini and Pascoli, 
among the most talented of the poets; Sana- 
relli, the well-known scientist and discoverer 
of the yellow-fever germ; Chiaruggi, a leading 
embryologist ; and Cattelli, the physicist. 
Fogazzaro is sympathetic, and Gabriel D'An- 
nunzio stood as a candidate of the party at a 
recent election. ... It was shown that from 
20 to 30 per cent, of the members were indus- 
trial workers; from 15 to 20 per cent, rural 
workers, and between 50 and 60 per cent, pro- 
fessional men, merchants, students and small 
proprietors. 

"During the first five years of this century 
the growth has been striking, and in 1900 it 
numbered 1,250 sections, with over 41,000 
members. As in the German movement, aU 
of the members pay dues and subscribe to the 
program and tactics of the party. So large a 
number of pledged men makes therefore a 
creditable showing, and indeed, with the 
exception of Denmark, Belgium and Germany, 
the oiganissed movement is one of the strongest 
in Europe. It differs from the German party 
in one important feature. The unions oi the 
peasants and industrial workers, the coopera- 
tive societies, and the other purely economic 
organizations are affiliated directly with the 
party. Founded, as they have been, largely 
by the party leaders, they have in almost all 
cases become branches of the political move- 
ments. 

"Some idea of the popularity of the Italian 
movement can be gathered from a study of its 
electoral strength. The suffrage in Italy is 
restricted by a literacy test, so that only a 
small proportion of the workers have the right 
to vote. 

"The restricted suffrage, excluding from 
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the ballot more than 4»000,000 workingmen, 
prevents one from obtaining the true measure 
of the Socialists' strength. But of those who 
Yote, Socialism has the support of one out of 
five; that is to say, that out of the 1,593,000 
votes cast at the last election 320,000 persons 
voted for the candidates of the Socialist party. 
The electoral strength of the party has grown 
with each election." 

Of some of the distinctive features of the 
French Sodalbt Congress the author observes: 

"The German congress was an impressive 
gathering of intelligent and wide-awake men. 
The Italian congress was full of excitement 
and pyrotechnics. The French congress, held 
at Limoges, in the heart of the great potteries, 
was impressive, interesting, and also not with- 
out its firew<nrks. The delegates thought with 
a thoroughness not inferior to that of the 
Germans, and debated with a vivacity and 
charm not exceeded by the Italians. They 
were men from the workshops, men from the 
study, men from the 'sanctums' of the great 
journals; and there were men of international 
reputation in science, economics, and politics. 
The congress was therefore not so exclusively 
working-class as the German, nor so middle- 
class as the Italian. Those who were intellec- 
tuab took their inspiration from the people, 
and those who had come from the work-shops 
were as capable as the intellectuals of thought 
and of leadership. 

"The movement in France is superb. It 
has all the necessary qualities and elements of 
a great party." 

After an extended description of the long 
and oftentimes bitter internal dissensions of 
the French Socialists, and also their hard 
battle to gain a firm foothold, Mr. Hunter thus 
describes the dawn of victory that finafly broke 
in 1893, after the leaders had learned wisdom, 
and the mighty sweep of events had helped the 
cause: 

"The elections of 1893 proved a striking 
victory for the Socialists. Forty deputies 
were elected to Parliament upon a coUectivist 
program, and the vote was four times larger 
than that of 1889, amounting in actual num- 
bers to nearly half a million. The Guesdists 
and all the other groups had elected their 
strongest men. This unexpected victory led 
to a Undly feeling that had not before existed 
between the various sections, and in order to 
make their influence as powerful as possible, 
they organised a united Socialist group in the 
chamb^. The work done during the session 



of 1893-1898 was most effective. The princi- 
ples and program of Socialism were for the first 
time placed before the entire country with 
clearness and power. Guesde took every 
opportune moment to explain the fundamental 
doctrines of Socialism. He developed Marx's 
view concerning the evolution of modern capi- 
talism, and showed how inevitable it was that 
Socialism should follow. He also forced upon 
the chamber a consideration of the eight-hour 
day, and, in connection with a municipal phar- 
macy which the Socialists were endeavoring to 
establish at Roubaix, he expounded the whole 
SociaUst program for municipal reform. 
Jaur^, VaUlant, and the other members of the 
group developed other phases of the Socialist 
position. For the first time a just conception 
of Socialism penetrated into every comer of 
France. Printed in the official journal, these 
Socialist addresses were reprinted in the col- 
umns of all newspapers and joumab. Col- 
lectivism was decidedly to the front, and every 
editor in France began to discuss the growing 
power and influence of the new movement." 

Here is an admirable picture of Jaur^, the 
master orator of France and one of the leading 
Socialist statesmen of the world: 

"During this session Jaur^ was the leader 
of the parliamentary group. As everything in 
the early years of the movement centmd 
around the personality oi Guesde, so every- 
thing during the last fourteen years in France 
has centered around the personality of Jaur^. 
He is without question one of the most power- 
ful personalities in the International move- 
ment, and one of the most popular in France. 
He is still in the prime of life, barely forty- 
eight years old, although he began his parlia- 
mentary career over twenty years ago. He is 
of middle-class parents and was graduated 
with honors from the Ecole Normal SupSrieure. 
Immediately after graduation he was made 
professor c^ philosophy, and his studies led 
him into the field of Socialist thought. The 
surging life about him, and his natural sym- 
pathy with the masses, contributed to a grow- 
ing discontent with the quiet of the university, 
so remote from the field (A action. In 1885 
Jaur^ stood as candidate for Parliament, and 
was elected. He immediately became one oi 
the leaders of the radical group, and although 
he did not announce himself as a Socialist, he 
was at that time entirely sympathetic. Upon 
his defeat in the elections of 1889 he returned 
to the university again as professor of phil- 
osophy. While there he prepared two studies 
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for his doctor's degree, one of which was upon 
''Origins of German Socialism." In 1893 he 
announced himself as a Socialist candidate, and 
was elected by an enormous majority. He, 
MiUerand, Viviani and others then formed the 
independent Socialist party. 

" Jaures is a man of extraordinary capacity 
for work. He has a powerful physique that 
knows no fatigue. It is doubtful if he has an 
equal as an orator, and his abilities as a 
debater are hardly less remarkable. It is 
intolerable to him to follow, and while he is 
modest and reasonable, his exceptional mental 
and physical power enables, indeed forces him, 
to occupy a leading part in parliam^ntaiy 
battles. The number of debates in which 
Jaur^ is engaged is incredible, and alone they 
would occupy the entire time of most men. 
But he is also a student, and his researches 
into the history of the French revolution are 
said to be exhaustive, especiaUy in their exam- 
ination of original documents. At the same 
time he is editor of a daily paper, U HumaniiS, 
and there is hardly an issue that does not con- 
tain a leading article by him. But even these 
various occupations do not seem to exhaust 
the energies of Jaur^, and few men in the 
Socialist movement cany on throughout the 
country a campaign of propaganda equal to 
his. During elections and in other times of 
excitement he seems able to preach to the 
whole of France the philosophy of Socialism. 
He conducts what we should call a whirlwind 
campaign in Parliament, in the journals, in 
drawing-rooms, in the streets, and among 
strikers. In the strike that broke out in 
Carmoux, he led the splendid campaign of the 
strikers, and moved the 83rmpathie8 of all 
France by his vivid portrayal of their condi- 
tions." 

The chapter dealing with the British Labor 
party is one of the most suggestive discussions 
in the work. In it he pictures the rise, the 
dissensions, the splits and the slow progress 
of the Socialists in Great Britain; also the 
origin of the famous Fabian Society, a society 
of intellectuals, holding that the workingmen 
are the most timid and conservative class in 
the Empire, and consequently in order to make 
any progress in radical Socialistic thought, the 
master appeal should be made to the scholars 
and to the more liberal members of the aris- 
tocracy, llie Fabians adopted unique tactics 
in waging their warfare and advancing their 
propaganda. Here are characteristic exam- 
ples of their methods: 



"They were meeting in some of the most 
aristocratic rooms in London. 'Our favorite 
sport,' Bernard Shaw says, 'was inviting poli- 
ticians and economists to lecture to us, and 
then falling upon them with all our erudition 
and debating skill, and making them wish they 
had never been born.' A well-known membor 
of Parliament, who was lured into their web 
on one of those occasions, afterward wrote a 
furious article, entitled 'Butchered to Make a 
Fabian Holiday.' 

"Instead of limiting their activi^ to Social- 
ist circles the membera joined as many liberal 
and radical associations as possible. By con- 
stantly moving resolutions they did excellent 
work in education, and created a general im- 
pression of a widespread Socialist sentiment. 
Graham Wallas formed in London the Metro- 
politan Radical Federation, representing work- 
ingmen's dubs, having a total membership of 
25,000, and under his direction they adopted a 
program which embodied nearly all the Fabian 
proposab. By persistently attending all polit- 
ical meetings and besieging with questions 
nearly every liberal candidate, they finally 
developed a group of progressives in the lib- 
eral party who were willing to accept most of 
the immediate program of the Socialists." 

The total membership of the trades unions 
and Socialist societies in Great Britain in 
1900-01 was 375,981. In 1907-08 the mem- 
bership had risen to 1,071,940. In England 
the Marxian Socialists have made a poor show- 
ing, the British being favorable to the practical 
step-by-step method of advance rather than the 
straight Socialist struggle for the simultaneous 
success of the entire program. 

One of the most interesting chapters deals 
with "Socialism in Art and literature," and 
the ignorant Americans whose infcmnation is 
chiefly gleaned from reactionary American 
daily newspapers and who have learned to 
parrot in an unintelligent way the falsehoods 
and misrepresentations of the editors of the 
money-controlled dailies, may well blush for 
shame at the pitiful spectacle th^ have long 
made of themselves when denouncing Social- 
ism as the expression of ignorance and the idle 
demand of impractical visionaries. It is a 
great, positive, clearly-defined and preemi- 
nently practical system of politico-economics^ 
based on justice and the ideal of human 
brotherhood, and it numbers among its out- 
spoken advocates many of the master minds in 
almost every civilized land. ^ t 
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Mr. Hunter has performed an important 
and much-needed work in giving a popular 
and fascinating panoramic view of one <^ the 
most momentous and significant politico- 
economic movements in the history of social 



evolution. It is a work calculated to remove 
many false impressions while adding im- 
mensely to the information of the general 
reader. 

B. O. Flowkb. 
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UPTON SINCLAIR is first of all an his- 
torian or chronicler of society as it is; 
an analyst whose one master thought is to hold 
the mirror up before civilization in its varying 
phases in such a way that th^ who have eyes 
and ears cannot faU to behold as in a vivid 
panorama just what is going on at the present. 
That he possesses a strong and vivid imagina- 
tion, an imagination that is the hall-mark of 
genius, no one can doubt who has read Manas- 
90$ or The Jungle; yet his forte is not in 
invention, but rather in the power of visual- 
isation which enables him to seice upon and 
portray scenes, events, plans and purposes as 
vividly as if he had not only actuaUy witnessed 
them but had been a participant in them. 

When The JwigU appeared, critics and the 
general readers alike declared it to be a 
powerful piece of imaginative work, but with 
general unanimity it was declared to be a 
slander on the great beef companies whose 
master spirits had long posed as safe and sane 
and eminently respectable leaders in the busi- 
ness world. Tlie author was roundly de- 
nounced because it was claimed that his work 
might be taken seriously by the people and 
thus do great harm because it misrepresented 
the beef magnates. Those who, like Mr. 
Sinclair, had personally investigated the beef 
trust's infamous dmngs, as well as the army of 
its employ^, knew The Jungle to be first <^ all 
history; knew that it was a closely-woven web 
of actual facts susceptible of proof. True, it 
was a remarkable piece of imaginative work, 
because in it the author had so vividly por- 

*'*The Money-dhaiuran." By Upton Sinclair. Cloth. 
Pp. 816. Price, ilifiO. New York: B. W. Dodge h 
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trayed in a concrete way the double infamy of 
one of the most immcnral and conscienceless 
monopolies known to history; had shown its 
essential criminality as shadowed forth in its 
feeding the people with filthy, drugged and 
oftentimes diseased and taint^ meat, and its 
inhumanity to its employ^, in such a com- 
pelling way that it was vividly brought home 
to the consciousness of the millions. Mr. 
Sinclair had constructed a novel by weaving 
together a vast array of denumstrable facts, 
as was clearly proved after President Roose- 
velt, who expected to utterly discredit the 
so-called ''muck-raker," sent his commission 
to investigate the facts, and that commission 
substantiated the awful truths presented in the 
book. 



In Mr. Sinclair's latest novel, Tlu Moneys 
Changers^ we have another secdooal view ol 
the modem social inferno produced by the 
feudalism of privileged weaHk, which is ris- 
ing on the ruins of the Republic estabMshed by 
the fathers. The scenes have been shifted 
from the stock-yards of Chicago to the great 
metropolis, but here again we have history 
rather than fiction. All the great or import- 
ant facts of this book are, we are informed, 
either historically accurate or a reproduction of 
facts similar to those narrated in the book. 

As a novel, The Money-Changere is a better 
book than The Metropolis, but it is far inferior 
to either Manassas, Mr. Sinclair's first import- 
ant work of fiction, or to The Jv$igle, In 
reading The Metropolis^ which is or should be 
part (me of Mr. ^clair's pcture of metro- 
politan social and business Uf e, one feels that 

he is perusing a story prepared hastily, not in 
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regard to the facts treated but rather their 
method of presentation. It is too sketchy, 
too much the modem pen-picture of the news- 
paper reporter or journalist. It lacks the 
delicate touches and the detail that make a 
work take yital hold of the reader and live in 
his imagination. Manaasca and The Jungle 
have in no small degree these elements that are 
necessary to a work that is to live as literature. 
Ths Metropolis is conspicuously weak in this 
particular, and to a less d^ree the same fact 
is apparent in Ths Money-Changers. Had 
the author spent a year more on these two 
works, he might have given the world a 
romance great as Zola*s Paris or Rome, a work 
that would have taken a permanent place in 
the literature of the New World. Few of our 
present-day novelists possess the powerful 
imaginative insight, the artistic or poetic 
power of visualization, in the degree enjoyed 
by Mr. Eclair. Few novelists can take the 
material facts of present-day life and weave 
them into a story more convincing and true in 
fact, detail and spirit. Hence it is the more 
regrettable that with this splendid gift, the 
author should not take the necessary time, 
even though at great personal sacrifice, to 
make his novels great masterpieces which 
would live in literature and at the same time 
drive home the terrible facts with which he 
deab in such a way as to awaken a nation, as 
did the author in The Jungle, and as did 
Dickens and Charles Reade in their great 
works. 

In making this criticism, however, we do not 
wish to convey the idea that The Metropolis 
and The Monty-Changers are books of no 
special interest or value. Both are highly 
interesting stories written in the bright, clear- 
cut and entertaining style of the modem jour- 
nalist, and both give remarkably vivid sec- 
tional views of metropolitan life, especially 
that part which in so sinister a way is influ- 
encing the moral ideals of the people while 
parasite-like feeding on their sustenance 
through the protection or shelter of a recreant 
government and opinion-forming influences 
which it already largely controls. 

m. 

The Money-Changers is a novel that all 
per8<His interested in the nation's weal, and 
especially those who are laboring under the 
one-time popular delusion that the lords of 
the money and the market, or the business 
world which operates in Wall street are safe. 



sane, moral or respectable citizens, should 
read. For in this volume we are taken into the 
inner chamber of the high financiers. We see 
the Moigans, the Ryans, the Rockefellers, the 
Harrimans, the Rogerses and their confed- 
erates plying their nefarious trade, plotting 
and plundering in secret after they have delib- 
erately deceived the public. La short, we 
behold the moral criminality of Wall street as 
one sees it who is one of the inner circle of the 
"malefactors of great wealth," to use Mr. 
Roosevelt's favorite term. 

This, however, is but one picture here j«e- 
sented. Mr. Sinclair has displayed much 
artistic ability in the effective contrasts he 
introduces. Thus, from the splendid offices 
of the Wall-street magnates, he takes us to the 
great steel works operated by some of these 
same magnates, whose fabulous wealth b 
being squandered in all kinds of extravagances 
and oftentimes in revolting excesses and moral 
crimes. In the steel works we are brought 
face to face with the terrible conditions of the 
wage-slaves who make the steel, the jutiful 
state of the workers; and while here we sud- 
denly witness one of those frightfully tragic 
deaths so conmion among the workers, wh^ 
a man is mangled and slain because the 
masters of the works are not willing to make 
the protection of life of greater concern than 
the garnering of a few more dcJlars into their 
already over-swollen treasure vaults. The 
death here described is a yivid picture of one 
of a score or more similar deaths the facts of 
which the author himself personaUy investi- 
gated some time since — deaths that were need- 
less and that at one fell stroke robbed wife and 
children of husband, parent and support. 
And the young man who witnesses it turns 
with sick heart from the scene to New York. 
Arriving in the metropolis, he finds the parties 
in whose service he is engaged to be in New- 
port; hence he joins them, and here again we 
have a startling contrast. The portrayal of 
the toilers in the great mills, whose families are 
barely able to eke out a miserable existence 
and whose children are frequently compelled 
to help in the labor of sustaining the family, 
while the lives of the workers are sacrifice 
with little concern, is placed in juxtaposition 
to a vivid pen-picture of the ultra-rich bene- 
ficiaries whose wives and daughters are squan- 
dering the wealth that would make thousands 
of workers independent, self-respecting and 
full of hope, in a hollow round of hivolity that 
ends in ennui oi^^^^^^^vf^jroat. 
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Here true art ia evinced in these contrasts, and 
the effect oa the reader is thought-compelling. 
It drives home the great vital fact that the law 
of solidarity is immutable and relentless. 
While there is oppression and injustice at the 
bottcMn, the greatness of life, its richness, 
fragrance and fruitfulness in all that makes 
for true happiness, development and worth, 
are impossible at the top. In their places we 
find restlessness, unsatisfied longing, the devel- 
<^»nent of the baser passions of jealousy, envy, 
hatred and ignoble desires. Then there is the 
hectic flush instead of the rose blush of moral 
sanity; the feverish excitement that ends in 
bitterness and weariness, instead of the 
exhiliration that follows noble service and 
worthy work. Here is money-worship as the 
master motive of life, and egoism at its 
apogee; an inferno at the summit, the result 
of the inferno at the base; society shallow and 
corrupt because it defies the law of life and 
growth as taught by the Great Nazarene. 

Nor is this all. The life of the great Wall- 
street gamblers, high financiers and masters 
of watered stock and monopolies that extort 
untold millions from the wealth-producing 
and consuming multitude, is a life "based on 
the crumbling rock of self-desire," and thus 
it is not fortified against the master passions 
that pull men downward when they become 
the controlling factors of life. In a few 
instances animal passions are completely sub- 
ordinated to the mania for accumulating gold 
and the desire for the power it gives; but this 
form of moral insanity is usually companioned 
by the dominance of gross animal passions, 
appetites and desires. Very vivid and cir- 
cumstantial is the portrayal of the lust of the 
woman-hunter of the world of high finance. 
Perhaps the case of Dan Waterman, who 



organized the steel trust, who is the master of 
Wall street's finances, and who passes the 
plate in the church on Lord's Day — a man 
whose unearned millions have made him a 
master in state, in church and in society, pre- 
sents the most striking example of unbridled 
lust. Especially is the author circumstantial 
in his description of the attempted rape <m the 
palatial yacht owned by the magnate, of Lucy, 
one of the leading characters in the story, by 
this master of the feudalism of high finance 
and privileged wealth. But this incident is 
not an isolated example of the moral depravity 
in regard to women that goes hand in hand 
with the utter defiance of tibe fundamentals of 
justice, honor, integrity and old-time business 
virtue that characterizes the world of Wall- 
street finance. 

The Money-Changers gives a detailed story 
of the late panic. Its characters are living, 
struggling men and women. Its scenes are the 
scenes not of the imagination, but the por- 
trayal of incidents that have taken place and 
are taking place in the world of New York 
parvenue aristocracy. It is more histmry than 
romance. Indeed, it is the blending in story 
form and in a remarkably graphic narrative, 
of a chain of facts so that one Obtains a pano- 
ramic view of the money-changers, their work 
and some of the results of the same. It is, as 
we have observed, too sk^chy and wanting in 
finish and detail which time and patient toil 
would have added; but even with its short- 
comings. The Maney-Changere is one of the 
most convincing and absorbing novels of the 
season, and it is one of the most vivid and 
accurate pictures of the world of Wall-street 
financiers and corporation and trust magnates 
that has appeared. B. O. Flower. 
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IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 



THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION AND WHAT IT SIGNIFIES. 



ROCKEFELLER, Hamman and Roose- 
velt are happy. Carnegie, Moigan, 
Armour and Baer are delighted. The "male- 
factors of great wealth," the Wall-street com- 
munism of gamblers and high financiers are 
rejoicing as are the reactionary forces that have 
for years been consolidating and uniting with 
the bosses and the corrupt privilege-seeking 
element to stay the tide of democratic advance 
in the great Republic. With ten dollars at 
their command to where the Democrats had 
one dollar; with every great public opinion- 
forming oigan and influence that could be 
c<Mitrolled by corporations or corrupt wealth 
working for the election of Mr. Taft or coldly 
supporting Mr. Bryan: with the rich male- 
factors pouring money into the Republican 
Congressional Committee's coffers as well as 
the treasury of the National Committee; 
while Mr. Roosevelt was beating his tom-toms 
and striving to divert the attention of the over- 
credulous voters from the activity in favor of 
his candidate of the privilege-seeking cor- 
morants from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
while Mr. Hearst in the rear was stabbing at 
the only candidate that could possibly be 
elected who boldly stood for the people's rule 
against the rule of corrupt machines operated 
by privileged wealth, it is not surprising that 
Mr. Taft should have been elected, though it 
is regrettable that the majorities were so 
decisive. 

The defeat ol Mr. Bryan will, we believe, 
hasten the great battle between the merciless 
and conscienceless oligarchy of privileged 
wealth and the people, but it will render the 
possibility of the people's triumph in a peace- 
able manner far less probable than if the great 
Commoner had been elected. It was the 
realization of this fact and the conviction that 
the most important of all issues for immediate 
settlement was whether the people should rule 
or whether the oligarchy of privileged wealth 
operating through corrupt bosses and machines 
should continue to be the master of the nation, 
that led us to so earnestly support Mr. Bryan. 
We do not for a moment despair of the future. 
We believe that we have entered a revolu- 
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tionary epoch, a battle between the people and 
privilege, not unlike that inaugurated by the 
democratic era, and one that shall complement 
the great victory of political independence by 
giving to industry economic independence; 
but we believe that the hope for an evolution- 
ary or peaceful triumph b far less bright to-day 
than it would have been had Mr. Bryan been 
elected. For now the repressive and despotic 
measures already inaugurated during recent 
years will be pushed forward under eVery 
conceivable plausible guise and pretence. A 
systematic effort will be made to increase the 
army, to bulwark plutocracy at every tum» 
and to nuUify as far as possible actual popular 
rule. This will be part of the terrible price 
that the American people will pay for allowing 
the plutocracy and the reactionists to win the 
great battle that has just been fought in the 
Republic. 

The victory of plutocracy marks a crucial 
period in the history of the Republic — a 
period not unlike that witnessed on the night 
when Charles Sumner made his memorable 
speech — ^the night of the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act. From now on it will 
be a battle to the finish between fundamental 
democracy and class-rule masquerading under 
a thin guise of republican form but operated 
by a ruling class in the service of privileged 
wealth. 

Never has it been so important as at the 
present hour for all the friends of economic 
justice, of fundamental democracy and free 
institutions or the ideals of the Declaration of 
Independence, to unite on a common ground 
and wage unceasing warfare against reaction, 
despotism and class-rule. 

The opposition is strong. Its majority is 
large. This, however, is going to prove an 
element of weakness, and the imperative duty 
devolving on the friends of just and free govern- 
ment at this crisis is to unite, manifesting 
breadth of spirit and tolerance toward aU 
within their own lines, while concentrating 
their every effort against the enemies of dem- 
ocracy, the upholders of class-rule and reaction. 

We repeat, we do not despair of the future. 
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but it will require^ much more persistent, deter- 
mined and wise action on the part of those who 
appreciate the priceless worth of free institu- 
tions and yet who fully appreciate the import- 



ance of securing and maintaining free and just 
conditions through the evolutionary or civil- 
ized method rather than through the arbitra- 
ment of force. 



THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY AND THE CONSCIENCE OF THE 

NATION. 



How Organised Gfrreed Has Paralysed the 

Voice of the Ohnrch While Oorrnpting 

Ck)Temment. 

ON SEVERAL occasions we have pointed 
out the fact that one of the most deadly 
effects of the giant trusts whose throne is in the 
metropolis and which are governing the nation 
while robbing the people, is the deadening of 
the religious conscience of the nation. We 
have pointed out how Mr. Rockefeller, by his 
shrewdness in giving to the Chicago Univer- 
sity, Brown University and other Baptist 
schools and organizations large sums of money, 
had succeeded in silencing to a very great 
extent the vcnoe of a church which next to the 
Methodist was long the most fearless and alert 
in combatting corrupt and evil conditions that 
from time to time sought to fasten themselves 
on the social and political organisms. 

Mr. Rockefeller's success, however, was by 
no means confined to the Baptists. Perhaps 
the gratifying results that attended his gifts to 
his own denomination led him to broaden his 
labors which, while ostensibly philanthropic, 
he was shrewd enough to understand were the 
most efficient possible remedies for silencing 
the voice that might otherwise render impos- 
sible a rSgifne of moral iniquity which thieat- 
ened the integrity of free institutions while 
levying a princely tribute on the wealth- 
creators of the land. Certain it is that 
Wellesley Methodist College was smiled upon 
by the great oil magnate, and the American 
Board of Foreign liifissions, a Congregational 
institution, received a princely contribution. 
The Congr^ationalists were a comparatively 
small body but, like the Unitarians, they were 
intellectually very strong and their organiza- 
tion had been marked by aggressive moral 
courage. It is true that an element in the 
church that represented the aggressive moral 
and religious sentiment of the organization 
made a brave fight against accepting the bribe, 
but they were overpowered by the material- 
istic hordes that wonhip Mammon and appear 



to largely dominate in the government of 
church and college. 

Then there came to light the fact that the 
Disciples of Christ, another religious body very 
strong in the Middle West and very aggressive 
in battling against unjust conditions, had been 
bribed by a modest contribution to their mis- 
sionary board. Here again a battle was 
fought by the conscience element, but here 
again the forces of moral death won. 

But Mr. Rockefeller was not alone in his 
systematic attempt to bribe the churches and 
religious coUeges of the land. Other master 
spirits in the active control of the Standard Oil 
Company were scarcely less industrious. Mr. 
Archbold, of most unsavory fame, and H. H. 
Rogers were conspicuously active. The former 
made the great Methodist institution, the 
Syrpcuse University, a special point of attack. 
Here in Chancellor Day he found a man after 
his own heart, the Chwcellor quickly becom- 
ing one of the most subservient special 
pleaders for the great trusts to be found in the 
land. 

It is not, however, necessary to go into 
details of this systematic raid on church and 
coll^ made by men who knew full well that 
if they could make the religious organisations 
heavily obligated to them through the accept- 
ance of tainted gold, they would effectively 
silence the religious press and the pulpit. No 
men in the United States are more acute 
judges of human character than are the men 
who by shrewd, devious and often lawless and 
crimiiud methods have built up the most 
powerful mercantile organization known to 
modem times. 

One of the chief concerns of Mr. Rocke- 
feller and his able lieutenants has for years 
been a study of the mastery of men; how to 
bring others under their power; how to make 
formidable enemies either willing advocates or 
powerless to effect harm. And th^ knew 
that if th^ gave a fraction of the wealth they 
had robbed the peo[^ of, for the silencing U 
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church and school, the mon^ would be well 
inyested. Indeed, it would be a better invest- 
ment than any other that could be made, 
unless it be that used to paralyze the strong 
arm of justice in city, state and nation, by 
gaining indirectly the control of the govern- 
ment and placing their henchmen in seats of 
power. It is true that in the case of the 
churches and schools the guilty recipients of 
the ill-gotten spoils denied that the receiving 
of the plunder would in any way influence the 
action of the pulpit, the press or the great 
educators. They strove to make the public 
believe that after taking tens or hundreds of 
thousands, or even millions of dollars as gifts 
from Messrs. Rockefeller, Archbold, Rogers, 
etc., they would be just as ready to expose the 
corrupt practices of the great engines of extor- 
tion that Mr. Rockefeller and his associates 
had built up on the ruins of men's patient 
industry by secret rebates and other lawless 
and corrupt practices, as if they had received 
no benefits from the master spirits of the trust. 
The absurdity of this position was, however, 
apparent to all thinking men, and the master 
spirits of the Standaid Oil Company were 
never for a moment deceived by the claim. 
Moreover, it was significant that hand in hand 
with this claim went various apologies for the 
chief of the great law-defying corporation and 
his lieutenants; while not a few cleigymen and 
others whose schools and churches had been 
benefited by the Standard Oil's tainted gold, 
became outspoken champions of the rdbber 
trust. Such, for example, was Chancellor 
Day. 

It remained, however, for the past campaign 
to illustrate in an appalling manner the moral 
degradation to which the pulpit and religious 
press had fallen by reason ol the systematic 
bribery practiced during recent years by the 
chiefs of the Standard CHI Company and other 
great corporations which constitute the feudal- 
ism of privil^ied wealth. The publication of 
the Standard Oil correspondence, implicating 
United States Senators, Congressmen, judges 
and governors, in such a way as to show them 
as henchmen of the trust, working to further 
the interests of the great monopoly and to 
secure the elevation to positions oi power and 
vantage of the handy-men of the interests, has 
been the culminating evidential proof of a 
case conclusive in almost every charge, that 
has long since been made out and {Hresented 
before the bar of public opinion. 

And how have the pulpH, the religious press 



and the representatives of the great educa* 
tional institutions that have been enriched by 
monopoly plunder or that hope for such en- 
richment, acted in the presence of the appall- 
ing revelations of systematic practice of gov- 
ernmental debauchery by an organization 
representing insatiable greed or gold lust? 
Has the pulpit thundered against the unmasked 
criminal who has struck a deadly blow at the 
vitals of free and just government ? Has the 
religious press raised its voice in ringing words 
calculated to awaken and electrify a drugged 
and sleeping moral consciousness, as did of 
old the prophets in the presence of iniquity in 
high places? Have the great educators 
sounded the note of warning and striven to 
arouse the conscience of the army of young 
men within and without the university hall» 
who will be the custodians of the national life 
and ideals of to-morrow ? No. So few have 
been the voices raised from the sentry-boxes of 
morality and ethical advance that it is almost 
as though silence reigned all along the moral 
watch-towers of the nation. This silence has 
been a most eloquent testimony to the wisdom 
of the trust managers in their course of sys- 
tematic bribery. We believe that nothing in 
the history of our RepubHc has been so debas- 
ing to the moral idealism of the people as the 
acceptance of the bribes of tainted gold by the 
church and the religious institutions and 
oiganizations. 

A areat Secular Journal on the Debase- 
ment of €k>Ternment by the Stan- 
dard OIL 

Happily for the cause of morality, some of 
the great secular dailies are not yet muzzled. 
The Springfield Republican^ the ablest, most 
carefully ^ted and on the whole the best 
daily paper in America, admirably commented 
on one of the latest revelations of Standard Oil 
governmental corruption in an extended edi- 
torial published on October 26th. So timely 
and worthy of preservation is this protest in 
the interest of moraUty that we quote it in full: 

"T\^lliam R. Hearst read some more Stan- 
dard Oil letters at political meetings in New 
York Saturday night. One was from John 
D. Archbold to Governor William A. Stone of 
Pennsylvania, dated December 5, 1902, asking 
for the appcHntment to the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court of Judge Mcmison of McKeen. 
Mr. Archbold said: 

*" Judge Morrison's character for ability 
and integrity needs no word at my hands, but 
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aside from these great considerations, bis 
familiarity with aU that pertains to the great 
industries of oil and gas in the important rela- 
tion they bear to the interests of the western 
part of the state, make him especially desir- 
able as a member of the court from that 
section.' 

"The appointment was made and Judge 
Morrison is now on the Pennsylvania bench, 
having among his qualifications for the place 
^familiarity with all that pertains to the great 
industries of oil and gas/ 

'* Earlier than this it appears that Governor 
Stone filled another vacancy on the Pennsyl- 
vania supreme bench at Mr. Archbold's sug- 
gestion--Judge John Henderson of Meadville 
being appointed to succeed Judge Green. 
Mr. Archbold, under date of September 5, 
1900, wrote Governor Stone that such an 
appointment would give him * intense personal 
satisfaction.' 

'"Then follows a batch of letters touching 
John P. Elkin, then attorney-general of Penn- 
sylvania, now a judge of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. The first (from Archbold to 
Elkin) incloses a letter of introduction from 
William Rockefeller to H. McKay Twombly. 
It is dated September 28, 1899. Another, 
imder date of March 15, 1900, incloses a cer- 
tificate of deposit to the favor of Elkin for 
$5,000, 'in fulfilment of our understanding.' 
Another, under date of February 5, 1900, 
incloses a certificate of deposit for $10,000 to 
EUdn's favor, 'in accordance with the request 
in your telegram of to-day.' What the rela- 
tions between the Pennsylvania attorney- 
general and Archbold or the Standard Oil 
Company were may possibly be inferred from 
the following letter from the latter to the 
former under date of May 9, 1901: 

*' 'I inclose copy of a measure pending, I am 
not sure whether in the House or Senate. 
Being an act to amend an existing statute, as 
stated. For reasons which seem to us potent, 
we would greatly like to have this proposed 
amendment killed. Wo n't you kindly tell me 
about it and advise me what you think the 
chances are?' 

'* These are sickening disclosures, and in 
line with what have before come out affecting 
other public officials. The Standard Oil mon- 
opoly is here revealed as in practical control of 
the government of Pennsylvania, naming the 
judges to be appointed and the bilb to be 
enacted or killed, and having apparently in its 
employ the chief law officer of the state. 



Other letters in this published Archbold corre- 
spondence have shown the company as reach- 
ing out with the * broad and greasy hand of 
boodle' to control newspapers, the law-making 
bodies of states and the nation, the judidaiy 
and the executive authority — ^a mighty engine 
for governmental corruption to the end of 
placing the people of the United States under 
still greater tribute than that which was being 
exacted to make John D. Rockefeller 300 
and 400 times a millionaire and his asso- 
ciates proportionately rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice, and powerful beyond the fancies of 
the most vaulting ambition. Is it possible that 
such work as this shall escape a day of reckon- 
ing at the hands of an outraged and plundered 
nation?" 

How the Standard Oil Truit Has De- 
bauched the Press. 

Side by side with the seduction of the 
church and the college, and the prostitution of 
the government by the Standard Oil, has gone 
the systematic debauchery of the press. A 
number of the Archbold letters which Mr. 
Hearst recently gave to the public dearly prove 
this fact, even had proof been wanting, and in 
this connection it should be observed that 
while the Standard Oil Company is the most 
masterful and perfectly oiganissed and the most 
wealthy and powerful <^ all the predatoiy 
bands that make up the feudalism of privi- 
l^;ed wealth that is destroying our Republic 
it is not alone in its infamy. Its practices have 
been extensively and systematically copied by 
other corporations. Though it occufHcs an 
evil eminence and is the most sinister of the 
enemies of the people and of just and free gov- 
ernment, it is by no means alone in its elrorts 
to drug the nation while seizing all avenues of 
power or popular redress. But because it is 
a pioneer and the chief offender, and because 
the accumulated evidence against it is of so 
conclusive a character, it naturally receives 
more attention than its imitators. In speak- 
ing of the exposures of the corruption of the 
press by this great trust, the Springfidd 
Republican of November 2d said editorially: 

'* More stolen Standard Oil letters were read 
at a public meeting by William R. Hearst 
Saturday night. The batch read a wedc ago 
exposed the eff<»ts made by the oil conceni to 
name the judges and control the courts ol 
Pennsylvania. Hiose now read expose an 
apparently widespread effort to control the 
public press of the country in the interests ol 
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tliis7great predatory oiganization of wealth. 
As much as this was incUcated in the Foraker 
letters where it appeared that the oil concern 
was willing to lend a large sum of money to a 
would-be buyer of a leading Ohio journal. It 
is quite as strikingly shown in these later 
Archbold letters, one of which incloses a $8,000 
certificate of deposit to the editor of the Manu- 
Jacturers* Record of Baltimore, 'covering a 
years' subscription,' although the advertised 
price of the paper is only four dollars a year. 
Still another records a willingness of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company, through Archbold, *to 
continue the subsoription of $5,000' to the 
Sovthem Farm magazine 'for another year,' 
with an expression of confidence that 'the 
influence of your publications throughout the 
South is of the most helpful character.' Help- 
ful of what, do you suppose ? 

"It remained for the Standard's congres- 
sional spy, the contemptible Sibley of Penn- 
sylvania, to suggest a readier, cheaper and 
more sweeping scheme of newspaper corrup- 
tion than that of handing around single $8,000 
and $5,000 yearly subsariptions to individual 
newspapers and trade journals. He wrote 
from Washington on March 7, 1905 : 

'"An efficient literary bureau is needed, not 
for a day or a crisis, but a permanent and 
healthy control of the Associated Press and 
kindred avenues. It will cost money but will 



be the cheapest in the end, and can be made 
self-supporting.' 

"'Healthy control' is particularly good. 
But how about 'self-supporting' ? Was it the 
Sibley plan to bring the Associated Press 
around finally into paying the Standard Oil 
Company for the 'news' it was to supply for 
the misinformation of the people of the United 
States? 

"Bribery of newspapers, control of the judi- 
ciary, corruption of the law-making power, 
and debauchery of the administration of the 
law, apparently wherever they could be effected, 
all this has been brought to the doors of 26 
Broadway by documentary evidence of the oil 
trust's own manufacture, which is rendered 
none the less damning by the fact that the 
medium of revelation was a poor, miserable 
sneak thief. What a disclosure of capitalistic 
conspiracy to pervert government itself and 
blind the eyes of the people through the organs 
of public opinion for the plundering of a nation 
by a dozen individuals! Have these individ- 
uals meantime so far morally perverted them- 
selves that they cannot see the wickedness of 
these doings? What says John D. Rocke- 
feller ? And if he has nothing to say, what say 
the political and moral scientists of Yale and 
Chicago universities and other institutions of 
learning under the endowment of these tainted 
millions ? " 



JUDGE LINDSEY'S TRIUMPH OVER THE BOSSES AND CORRUP- 
TIONISTS OF BOTH PARTIES. 



THE MAGNIFICENT victory of Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey in Denver on the thi^ 
of November is one of the most gratifying 
triumphs for good government that has been 
won in recent years, and it is pregnant with a 
significant lesson which patriotic men and 
women should take to heart. 

Judge Lindsey held resolutely to his oath of 
oflSce and refused to make peace with the cor- 
ruptiomsts of either party. His record as 
judge of the juvenile court stands in proud 
eminence among the practical advance move- 
ments of nlodem, wise and philanthropic 
statesmanship, while as judge of another 
ocmrt he refused to discriminate in favor of 
wrong-doers because the latter happened to 
have powerful political and wealthy business 
backers. Accordingly, the political bosses 



and the corruptionists who in recent years have 
made the name of Denver and of Colorado a 
by-word and a reproach, decreed his political 
death. Both the Republican and Democratic 
parties refused to renominate him, and each 
selected a candidate for the office he had so 
nobly filled. The Judge's friends, who, it is 
needless to say, were the friends of decent 
government and human progress, induced him 
to run independently. He fought a gallant 
battle, meeting the bitter opposition of the 
corrupt machines of both the old parties. 
United States Senator Patterson, be it said to 
lus great credit, threw the influence of his two 
great papers, the Ro(^ Mountain Daily News 
and Uie Denver Times^ in favor of Judge 
Lindsey, who was triumphantly elected by a 
plurality of thirteen thousand votes, the most 
uigitized Dy ^^^JKJVjpLX^ 
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notable victory^ of the kind in the history of the 
state. 

Heie 18 a fact of great importance for earnest, 
patriotic men and women to consider. No 
great reformer or reform program can hope 
to be carried to victory if nominally supported 
by political bosses and corrupt party machines. 
This has been the fatal weakness of the Demo- 
cratic party under the leadership of Mr. 
Bryan. The political bosses and the manipu- 
lators of party machines knew that Mr. Bryan 
could not be seduced. Hence they heartily 
desired his defeat and wrought to that end, 
while nominally supporting him. On the 
other hand, hundreds of thousands of earnest 
men who would have gladly supported him 
if the Democratic party had not Wn carrying 
the dead weight c^ Tammany and other cor- 



rupt political machines and bosses, together 
with a large plutocratic or reactionary element, 
failed to enter the ranks and work for his vic- 
tory because they were not willing to battle 
side by side with the Murphys, the Taggarts» 
the Sullivans, the Speers, the Baileys, the 
Ryans, the Belmonts and the Parkers. On 
tlMS other hand, no party can succeed which is 
the creature or which is supposed to be the 
creature of one man who the many believe 
places personal desires before the highest weal 
of the nation. This was the fatal weakness 
of Mr. Hearst's party. It had a splendid pro- 
gram, but it was completely dominated by one 
man and it manifested a d^ree of intolerance 
of free speech at its convention that was as 
entirely repugnant to the American ideal as it 
is inimical to the spirit of democracy. 



THE TRTOMPHAL MARCH OF COOPERATION IN GREAT BRITAJN. 



w 



EARE in receipt of the report of the^represented by the Cooperative Union ci 
— - - ■ Great Britain, thus emphasizing the important 

point to which Mr. Grey gave Jus most serious 
attention in his address of last year. 

The ideal of the cooperators is the practical 
realization of the dream of human brotherhood 
based on freedom and justice; and the fact 
that the cooperators are securing to their mem- 
bers the pr^ts that heretofore have gone into 
the pockets of the exploiters is something that 
appeals to the common sense and wisdom ci all 
workers who dare and care to think for them- 
selves. In speaking of the financial showing 
of the past year^Mr. Allen observed: 

"The figures tabulated for this congress 
show an unparalleled record in all sections. 
In our business department we have reached 
an annual total of £105,717,699. This gigan- 
tic business is done on soimd democratic prin- 
ciples. Every unit is interested in its success 
and has a voice in its management. We have 
now 2,434,085 members, mostly bread-winners 
and heads of families. Making every allow- 
ance we estimate that 8,500,000 persons, or 
one-fifth of the British population, b being fed 
and clothed mainly through the medium of 
our 1,566 registered cooperative societies and 
their numerous branches. Our share capital 
— largely the accumulation of bonus on pur- 
chases—has reached £S%fl55Jt99 and our loan 
capital totals £9,870,198. For security in the 
day of depression we have reserve funds 

rOOgk 



Fortieth Annual Congress of the 
Cobperative Union of Great Britain, which 
eloquently reminds us that another milestone 
has been reached and another magnificent 
story added to the stately edifice that the 
codperators of Great Britain are erecting — an 
edifice that is already an economic beacon for 
the slowly awakening world. 

While to the philosophic student of human 
progress, the question of profits in dollars and 
cents is insignificant in comparison with some 
other things, it is important, and as a forcible 
illustration to arrest the attention of a world 
engrossed in money-getting it is possibly more 
effective than the achievements that make for 
moral and mental development and the true 
happiness of the people. Therefore it is 
interesting to note the fact that during the past 
year the number of British codperators has 
been increased by the addition of 101,831 
members, making the total membership at 
present 2,434,085. 

The business showed the phenomenal in- 
crease for the past business year of J&7,783,942, 
or about $38,919,710; while the prdits were 
£l%fiOS,S4l, or over sixty million dollars. 
The increase over last year was jei,0£8,346, or 
about $5,141,730. 

In his inaugural address. Councillor T. W. 
Allen, president of the congress, laid great 
stress on the larger aspects oi the movement 
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amounting to JS3,858,346, and to crown all we 
are distributing profits to our members at the 
rate of £12,008,841 per year." 

Something oi the economic ideab of this 
large army of intelligent English workers may 
be gained from Mr. Allen's observations in the 
following lines: 

"The problem of the workless and bread- 
less presses and must be solved. We dare not 
leave it unsettled. To do so would betray 
national insanity. The fiercest cry of our 
people is not for food, but for work with which 
to win it, and who dares be deaf to a cry like 
that ? None will dispute that unemployment 
is a permanent factor in the life of every com- 
munity whose industrial system is based on 
competition. Such a system, which enfeebles 
our eneigy and bemeans our nature, heaps up 
unlimited wealth on the one hand and unem- 
ployment on the other, makes civilization a 
mockery to many. It is not merely that some 
are unduly rich and others poor, but that the 
gulf grows ever wider. Between feudal baron 
and serf there was some social tie, but between 
the employ^ and many a limited liability com- 
pany, whose shareholders are only concerned 
with profits, there is less redprocality than 
between master and slave. 

"As cooperators, we proclaim our beUef that . 
the 'right to work' is a primary and natural 
right of man. To the politicians in power we 
say that, while we agree every trade produces 
not only its own employment but its own 
unemployment, and that any measure dealing 
with the question shall recognize that those 
who profit by unemployment shall pay for the 
eyUs which it entails, we also say it is the imme- 
diate duty of the state to see that men are not 
kept, for any cause, without the work which 
provides them with the means of living. And 
to pditidans out of power, whose remedy for 
social woe is tariff reform, we say, 'We do not 
believe you.* As cobperators, we have ever 
stood for commercial freedom. It is a liberty 
which, having struggled for and obtained, we 
mean to keep. We stand for the right of the 
people to enjoy the blessings of Free Trade 
already won and to have all other barriers 
burnt away that hinder free access to the 
means of subsistence that honest industry 
offers. No body of men is better able to 
understand what controlled markets and con- 
trolled supplies in the hands of irresponsibles 
would mean to this coimtry. A movement 
that has paid ^,000,000 in 'Sugar Tax' can 



say there are some things they can understand, 
having hammered them out on the anvil of 
experience. There must be no chance given 
for gambling in the food supplies of our people, 
and to advocate Tariff Reform as a remedy for 
unemployment is dishonest. Protectionists 
do not want work for all. Work for all would 
ruin their profits. Tariff Reform would profit 
the few but for the many it would be a calam- 
ity. If the 'fiscal fright' is to come we shall 
be on the side of the many, believing that a 
Free Trade policy is a great constructive pro- 
gram for the development of industry in the 
interests of the multitude which works and the 
multitude which buys." 

In touching upon the educational and social 
ideals, Mr. Allen observes: 

"When a good wage and employment are 
secured, then the real task of all social reform 
will begin. Only when man has a sufficiency 
of daily bread will he realize that man does not 
live by bread alone. The store and the work- 
shop are but a means to an end. The real end 
of material gain is to prepare a way to develop 
the love for better things, both material and 
moral. Our business is to get men not in 
poverty to want — earnestly desire — the higher 
comforts, the refinements, the mental pleasures 
of life. This movement cares for our condi- 
tion; it cares also for our life. It saves us 
money and gives it protection; it also seeks to 
give us knowledge. Our ideals are themselves 
the most valuable of aU our assets, and it is 
only by a fond cherishing of these that we shall 
keep our place in the vanguard of the world. 
It is no useless expenditure to build up the best 
ideal — ^not merely the ideal of a slight improve- 
ment in present conditions, but the ultimate 
ideal of all — ^the perfecting of manhood. On 
this account we rejoice in the revival of educa- 
tional work now manifest. We are rediscov- 
ering that cooperation is a ship and all that 
board her must belong to the crew. She is no 
ship for passengers, although some have come 
on deck and labeled our principles as so much 
luggage 'not wanted on the voyage.' Our 
first educational work is with these. We must 
make them acquainted with the true character 
of cooperation and the work it seeks to accom- 
plish. A movement that opens its doors to all 
comers will neglect at its peril the claims of its 
members to education. Membership no more 
makes a cooperator than sitting in a library 
makes a scholar. There must be training. 
The fact that last year we spent £98,485 on 
lectures, Ubraries, scholgrafuj^^n^^-^jgij^ 
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festivals, publications, etc., b all to the good 
and money well spent; but theie is room and a 
demand for enlaigement. 

**In spite of health and housing acts, slum- 
dom reigns. From the beginning cooperators 
have recognized that without healthy homes we 
cannot have a healthy people, and that the 
fulness of the hospital ward would not exist 
but for the garret. It is all to our credit that 
we have spent jeiO,000,000 in housing 50,000 
of our members, and our work proceeds. 
The English Wholesale has set aside Je250,000 
for immediate use, and distributive societies 
are active all over the country. The Co5pera- 
tive Permanent Building Society — one of the 
special oiganizations of the movement and 
a thoroughly democratic institution — ^is doing 
excellent work housing the people, and is 
worthy the support of all societies with 
capitad to invest. So also is the Ten- 
ants' Co-partnership movement, which is 
taking a firm hold of the public, as well 
as the cooperative mine, to an astonishing 
degree, and bids fair to be one of the most 
effective instruments for dealing with the most 
perplexing question of our time. . . . The 
success of 'First Garden City,' at Letchworth, 
has opened up a new vista for the cooperator 
and the nation. Such movements are bring- 
ing back that love of home and fatherland 
which is fast disappearing, and the way has 
been opened for forming an entirely codpera- 
tive garden city and co5perative garden 
subuiHbs. We learn with unmixed pleasure 
that the C. W. S. directcws are favorable to 
removing their factories into the country, and 



oth^ productive societies may be like minded. 
At least, the matter has been brought within 
the realm of discussion, even if the initial 
difficulty has not been overcome. In Mr. 
Rogers' phrase, *A movement which in itself 
is a step toward economic order, with its vast 
resources, its unique and closely-knit organ- 
ization, its centralized experience and accumu- 
lated knowledge of industrial possibilities, 
could plan and carry out the creation of a co- 
operative city and community' with a success 
that would be at once an example and a model. 

** Since civilization b^an, wealth has been 
sought in two main directions. There is the 
wealth that can be made possible for all who 
are industrious, moral and economical, which 
comes from fruitful fields cultivated in peace, 
from flocks and herds and orchards, and from 
legitimate commerce; and there is the wealth 
from unjust sources connected with cruelty, 
selfishness and crime, the wealth which is 
unblessed and breeds oppression of the poor — 
the garnering of conquered cities, the spoils of 
vanquished nations. The latter source has 
had its day, and every lover of humanity will 
rejoice that our swords are being turned into 
spades and plowshares for the purpose of 
tUling the soil." 

This message voices the spirit of twentieth- 
century civilization. It b something that 
should be carefully considered by every 
earnest-minded American. 

At the Englbh congress was a greater num- 
ber of delegates from Continental Europe than 
at any previous congress. Indeed, the cause 
of co5peration b making splendid progress in 
many lands of Continental Europe. 



COOPERATION IN EUROPE. 



IN A VERY thoughtful paper delivered by 
the dbtingubhed Swiss econombt and 
cooperative leader, Dr. Hans MuUer, before 
the Fortieth Annual Congress of the Coopera- 
tive Union of Great Britain, the rapid and 
healthy growth of cooperation on the continent 
of Europe was forcibly dwelt upon. 

Dr. Muller showed that in Denmark in 1896 
there were but SIO dbtributive cooperative 
societies, but thb number had risen in 1906 
to more than 1,1200 such societies. 

In Sweden, from 1897 to 1906 not less than 
8,162 co&perative societies of difiPerent kinds 



were registered; while during the past seven 
years more than 1,016 cooperative societies 
have been formed in Finland. 

In Roumania there are to-day more than 
2,000 credit associations among the peasants 
who ten years ago were almost unacquainted 
with cooperative institutions. 

In Hungary there were probably not more 
than 20 stores in 1898, but to-day there are 
more than 800 societies in the cooperative 
federation and 1,658 credit associations. 

In Switzerland from 1900 to 1907, 2,188 
cooperative societies have been founded. 
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In Holland more than a thousand new 
codperative societies have been formed since 
1897. 

In Germany, at the end of 1906, there were 
25,714 cooperative societies of different kinds. 

Dr. Muller, after making some observations 
in regard to the remarkable growth in recent 
years of the cooperative movement in Europe, 
adds: 

"But not only the number of societies is 
increasing, there is also a strong tendency 



manifested towards federation. In nearly 
every country several important unions are to 
be found, which very often are federated 
again. The most remarkable formation in 
this respect is certainly the Grerman Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Cooperative Societies, 
having its headquarters in Darmstadt, and 
consisting of 41 unions, containing 17,500 
societies, uniting nearly one and one-half 
millions of agriculturists, among whom are 
small peasants and great landlords." 



THE DEAD HAND OF PHARISAIC CONVENTIONALISM AND THE 

NEW MORAL DEMAND OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY 

CIVILIZATION. 



SINCE before the Great Nazarene trod the 
plains of Galilee and shocked and scan- 
dalized the Pharisaic conventionalists in the 
church and society of his day by turning the 
search-light on the hypocritical accusers and 
refusing to condemn the woman, to the present 
hour, church and society have been sweeping 
and merciless in their condemnation of the 
woman who for any cause barters her honor, 
while the same church and society smiles upon 
the man who shares the woman's body and 
shame, if he is discreet, if he ostensibly con- 
forms to moral standards and is liberal in his 
8upp<nt of the church. 

Here are some facts to be considered — ^facts 
that the awakened twentieth-century con- 
science will demand with ever-increasing 
insistence shall be considered. There are in 
this nation hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of lives every year needlessly sacrificed in 
mines, mills, factories and on railways, for the 
want of proper protection or arrangements to 
guard against fatal accidents, which are not 
provided simply because it would lessen divi- 
dends on watered stock. Again, every year 
the factories, mills and mines are sapping the 
physical and moral vitality of thousands of 
children and preparing them for a maturity 
in which both body and moral fiber will be too 
weak to resist any great pressure from without. 
Yet the church as a whole and society remain 
indifferent to the slaughter of lives of those who 
are the prop and support of wives and children, 
and thus the protectors of mothers and daugh- 
ters, and to a great extent they are indifferent 
to the crime of child-slavery. 

Nor is this all. Mr. Sinclair in his latest 



novel. The Money-Changers^ draws some vivid 
pictures of Wall-street magnates who are moral 
lepers; whose unclean record is well known. 
He shows how one of the most notorious of 
these men passed the plate of a Sunday and 
was a pillar of the chuich. Some time since a 
friend of ours, a brilliant journalist of New 
York city, was talking of the case of one of the 
great trust magnates. He said, *'He is build- 
ing a magnificent church and I think has con- 
tributed liberally to some of the religious 
schools of his denomination. Now he has 
gone to Europe. He had three mistresses in 
New York and was hving such a rapid life that 
the doctor persuaded the wife to get him away 
in order to save his life." 

Yet to-day as of old the attitude of the 
church is wdl sunmied up in the cry of ''Stone 
the woman and let the man go free." To-day 
we find the same indifference as of old on the 
part of smug conventionalism in church and 
society to the fundamentally immoral and 
unjust economic conditions which are the 
most fruitful cause of uninvited poverty and of 
unchastity in woman. We express horror at 
the essential tragedy of a woman's fall from 
the position of moral int^rity, while we are 
supremely indifferent to the causes that drive 
her, after a fearful soul battle, to take the step, 
and which also weaken her physical and moral 
fiber in a slavery virtually impossible under a 
just social order. 

Happily, though the church to a great 
extent and conventional society as a whole, 
refuse to be great enough to be aggressive in 
the war against fundamental injustice, immor- 
ality and vice-breeding S|^4l!f«9\jM^^e 
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awakening is going on throughout the rank and 
file of the people, and in this new moral renais- 
stance hundreds of clergymen have already 
unlisted. A moral awakening is upon us that 
will strike at the root causes of uninvited 
poverty and vice. The great thing most 
needed to-day is the awakening of the con- 
science of the people to the fundamental causes 
that are making for moral degradation, pov- 
erty and misery, and to do this it will often be 
necessary to scandalize the conventional 
Pharisees, even as did the Great Nazarene of 
old. ^^^] 

In this issue the Rev. Roland D. Sawyer, 
a well-known Congregational clergyman of 
Massachusetts, contributes a stem and tragic 
paper entitled "The Widow's Christmas," that 
is well calculated to make easy-going men and 
w^omen stop and think. 



The new conscience that is awakening in 
the hearts of millions of the most earnest and 
high-minded men and women of Christ^idoni 
does not in the least undervalue the priceless 
jewel of purity. Rather it realizes, as does not 
the conventional religious world, that tc^erates 
among its pillars moral lepers and the bene- 
ficiaries of injustice and mcnitlly criminal 
economic conditions which foster needless 
slaughter of the workers, that grind down the 
wages of women and that put little children 
in factories and mills, that true morality and 
full-orbed development of man, woman and 
child can only obtain under economic condi- 
tions that are fundamentally just — conditions 
that make the Golden Rule of Christ the 
master rule of life, even as the rule of gold is 
to-day the dominating rule in the commercial 
world. 



MEMORIAL SERVICES IN MEMORY OF PROFESSOR PARSONS IN 

THE NATION'S CAPITAL. 



ON SUNDAY, October twenty-fihh, a 
notable memorial service was held in 
the People's Church in the city of Washington, 
to express love, and appreciation for the noble 
life-work of Professor Parsons. The leading 
speakers were the Rev. Alexander Kent, pastor 
of the church. Professor Thomas Elmer Will, 
A.M., formerly president of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, and the Hon. George H. 
Shibley, president of the National Federation 
for People's Rule. The Rev. Alexander Kent 
in the course of his remarks paid this just 
tribute to our great leader's memory: 

"There are few men who will be more 
missed by those interested in social problems 
than Professor Parsons, few whose places will 
be harder to fill. There were few men whose 
abihty was so completely devoted to the 
common good. The things that most inter- 
ested him were the things that most concern or 
affect the conmion welfare. The problem of 
human betterment was always uppermost in 
his thought. He was continually at work 
tracing the evils from which men suffer to their 
source, and showing how they might be avoided 
or at least greatly lessened. He was a con- 
stant opponent of that individualism which 
pits men against each other in the struggle for 
existence, and an earnest advocate of that 
individuality that fits men for useful member- 



ship in the social body, and so draws them 
together in mutual fellowship and service. 
Professor Parsons realized that the problem 
of civilization is the problem of living together 
in mutual helpfulness, in friendly and har- 
monious relations. For the steady trend of 
population is to the cities; and this not only 
because people are gregarious and crave the 
social life, but because the conditions created 
by our present system of land-holding, and by 
our growing wants and multiplied inventions, 
drive people to the city in search of remunera- 
tive employment. Hence, Professor Faiaoos 
saw that the problem of the city is the problem 
of civilization. In his book. The CUy for ike 
People, he calls attention to the fact that, rela- 
tive to poulation, there are more than ten 
times as many people living in the cities to-day 
as there were one hundred years ago. He also 
pointed out the fact that the productive power 
of the individual farmer has been so greatly 
increased by machinery that, rdatively, fewer 
and fewer men are needed to supply the food 
demands of the country. 

"The present trouble is that with the con- 
centration of population there has gone the 
concentration of wealth, so that more than haH 
of the people own practically nothing, and one- 
eighth of the people own mote than seven- 
eights of the wealth of the country. How to 
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overcome this tendencj and cause a diffusion 
of wealth, power, intelligence, culture and 
conscience is the problem of the twentieth 
century. Professor Parsons' hope was in a 
more perfect democracy or self-government, 
not only in political but in industrial affairs; 
private monopoly in politics and industry 
being, in his thought, the central and most 
threatening evil of our time. 

"An earnest and consistent advocate of self- 
government, he held that it is the basic prin- 
ciple of our institutional jurisprudence, and 
that the management by the people of their 
own affairs is one of the most effective means 
of their education and elevation. The freest 
institutions, he contended, are those that carry 
self-government nearest to perfection. But, 
unfortunately, the law does not always apply 
this principle. It recognizes it, in good meas- 
ure, in respect to nation and state, but not in 
regard to cities. They have only such power 
as the legislatures of their states choose to give 
them. Professor Parsons held that the cities 
should be as free and independent in the man- 
agement of their own affairs as the states, 
limited only by the law that requires supreme 
regard for the common good. He stood for 
seU-govemment in industrial affairs as well as 
in political. An industrial democracy he 
thought quite as essential to justice and liberty 
as a political democracy. Oppression by an 
aristocracy of industrial monopolists he 
thought quite as bad as oppression by an aris- 
tocracy of political monopolists, while the edu- 
cating and elevating effect of managing their 
own industrial affairs is often more conspicu- 
ously evident. He realized, however, that we 
cannot expect a large measure of industrial 
self-government under existing ownerships, 
but he hdd that it may be obtained through 
pubHc-ownership, in the case of monopolies, 
and in other cases through the development of 
co-partnership and volimtary cooperation. 

"But to have public-ownership of monop- 
olies he held that we must first have public- 
ownership of the government. The people 
must rule. The first requisite, therefore, is 
Direct-Legislation, or the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum, with which he would have civil 
service, proportional representation, preferen- 
tial votmg, equal suffrage, efficient corrupt 
practice acts, and the popular recall. He was 
careful to point out that government-ownership 
of industry is not public-ownership unless the 
people own the government. Owning the 
government, they can shape their political and 



industrial affairs as they think the conmion 
good requires. To push these and other 
reforms, those who desire to see them effected 
must push the campaign of education. In 
this lies the final hope, for at bottom it is a new 
intelligence and a new ideal that are to bring 
the better conditions. Individual develop- 
ment forces a change in the laws; then better 
institutions help to develop a nobler manhood. 
By such interaction civilization is built up. 
To present, illustrate and demonstrate such 
ideas was the business of Professor Parsons* 
life. And this he did in a way to win the con- 
fidence, the respect and the esteem of all who 
knew him." 

Professor Thomas £. Will spoke somewhat 
at length, referring feelingly to his intimate 
acquaintance and association with Professor 
Parsons during fifteen years, beginning in 
Boston in the winter of 1893-94. He spoke of 
his reply to Herbert Spencer's Social Statica as 
a pamphlet which helped in turning the whole 
current of his thought; of hb association in the 
Kansas State Agricultural Collie during the 
years 1897-99, when Professor WHl was presi- 
dent of that institution and Professor Parsons 
filled the chairs of history and political science. 
He dwelt on Professor Parsons' wonderful 
power as a teacher; his ability to make dark 
things light and rough places plain, to inspire, 
arouse and enthuse the pupils and fill them 
with an ardor for truth for its own sake and for 
humanity's sake; on his versatility, which 
enabled him to master new themes, such as 
psychology, and handle them with the same 
skill and power apparently with which he 
handled themes to which he had devoted years 
of special study. He spoke of his delightful 
social qualities; of the warmth of his friend- 
ship; of his absolute devotion to his concep- 
tion of the highest well-being of the whole 
people; of the clearness of his conception of 
the economic and political conditions which 
must conserve such well-being; and of the 
political character of the methods whereby 
he sought the goal. He spoke earnestly 
in favor of the proposal to bring out a 
memorial edition of Professor Parsons' im- 
portant works, a proposal which is outlined 
elsewhere in thb issue of The Arena. 

Hon. George H. Shibley's tribute was in 
part as follows: 

"Professor Frank Parsons was one of the 
great men of our age, and those of us who per- 
sonally knew him or have listened to his 
speeches or read his writings are fortunate. 
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For nine years it has been mj privilege to per- 
sonally know him, and each year he became 
dearer to me. 

''Professor Parsons is one of a number of 
political reformers who in recent years have 
passed from the physical life. Ernest Crosby, 
Heniy D. Lloyd, Governor Altgeld, Jerry 
Simpson and others have quite recently gone 
before. Each was especially strong in some 
phase of the reform work. 

"The qualities in Professor Parsons that 
stood out most conspicuously were his unselfish 
devotion to the public weal, the remarkable 
fairness with which he viewed things, his 
intellectual keenness, artistic temperament and 
skill, wide knowledge and a fine sense of 
humor, all combined with an energy and a 
kindliness that was delightful. 

*'His unselfish devotion to the welfare of the 
world was marvelous, and he was liberal with 
those with whom he worked. He gave but 
little thought to financial matters, keeping con- 
stantly in mind the public welfare. 

*'Tlie remarkable fairness with which he 
weighed all questions was noticed by all 
thoughtful people. At the conclusion of the 
work of the Municipal Ownership Commis- 
sion, of which he was a member, its chairman. 



Mr. Ingalls, frankly said that he had found 
him one of the fairest men on the commis- 
sion. 

*'His strong mental powers are seen in his 
writings. Close analysis and far-reaching 
generalizations and logical conclusions are 
equally prominent. 

"As a public speaker he was accomplished. 
As a companion or one of a group of friends he 
was entertaining and spirited. He took pains 
to exert himself. Whenever he came to Wash- 
ington his society was sought after by his many 
friends. At the time of his last visit every 
moment he could spare was divided among his 
old-time friends until past midnight, exc^t on 
the evening of his pubhc debate on municipal- 
ownership. 

"During recent years, he and Mr. Ralph 
Albertson, Mr. B. O. Flower and Dr. C. F. 
Taylor were real brothers. They worked 
together and thoughtfuUy helped each other. 

"To me, according to my beliefs. Professor 
Parsons, the loving, thoughtful energetic soul, 
is safe and well. While I greatly miss him and 
realize that the cause will miss him, there is no 
tinge of hopeless sorrow. The Maker and 
Sustainer of the universe is all-loving as well as 
aU-wise." 



PROPOSED MEMORIAL EDITION OF PROFESSOR PARSONS' 

WORKS. 



WE HEARTILY agree with Mr. Ralph 
Albertson, Professor Parsons' literary 
executor, that this great champion of funda- 
mental democnu^ and social justice deserves 
a fitting memorial, and that the most appro- 
priate monument that could possibly be 
erected to his memory would be a carefully- 
edited edition of his master works, brought out 
in a worthy manner in volumes uniform in size 
and appearance; an edition somewhat sim- 
ilar to the memorial edition of the works of 
Henry George. 

While we do not doubt but that the sale of 
such an edition would more than pay the neces- 
sary outlay, it cannot be undertaken without 
the money being advanced or pledges in sub- 
scriptions being obtained that would cover the 
principal cost; for those who appreciate the 
invaluable worth of this great work to the 
cause of human progress are almost to a man 
making every sacrifice possible in their work 



for the cause, and therefore have not the neces- 
sary funds at their command. 

Before speaking of the two methods that 

have been suggested to render possible this 

memorial edition, we wish to briefly touch upon 

. some of the works that are vitally important to 

the cause of popular and just government. 

Ths Story of New Zealand is a booklhat is 
not only a fascinating historical survey of the 
most progressive and in many respects most 
democratic state in the world, but it luminously 
dwells on the great popular or democratic 
innovations that transformed New Zealand 
and gave to her people happiness and com- 
parative prosperity and contentment in place 
of commercial paralysis, increasing poverty 
and conditions that were favoring the aug- 
mentation of wealth in the hands of the few 
and the ever-increasing poverty of the many, « 
such as mark all lands where class interests 
predominate. This history was never {Jated 
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and the edition, we understand, is practically 
exhausted. There are some things in this 
Tolume that specially bore on passing events 
and which could wisely be omitted, while a 
complementary chapt^, prepared by some 
eminent and competent writer of New Zealand, 
should be added, to bring the history of eco- 
ncHnic, political and social legislation down to 
the present hour. This could easily be done 
and the work thus edited and amended would 
be an invaluable handbook for all reformers — 
a book that in the libraries would accomplish 
a vast amount of good and one that would be 
an inspiration and guide to thousands of young 
men about to enter public life. 

The City for the People was a pioneer volume 
on municipal government and contains a vast 
amount of matter invaluable for municipal 
workers who have the best interests of the 
community at heart. Professor Parsons had 
collected a vast amount of important recent 
data that could be used in bringing the volume 
down to date, making it one of the best, if not 
the best work on twentieth-century municipal 
government extant. 

The Railtoaye, the Tmsts and the People is a 
work that without question is the ablest and 
most masterly contribution that has yet 
appeared on the question of the railways, from 
the pen of one who held no brief for privil^ed 
wealth. Professor Parsons spent several years 
in securing the data for this monumental work. 
He traveled throughout the Republic and 
made two trips to Europe, one of which ex- 
tended over several months, during which he 
devoted almost the entire time to exhaustive 
investigation of the railways of the Old World. 
Of the importance of this work it is not neces- 
sary to speak, in view of the fact that the rail- 
road question is bound to be one of the para- 
mount issues during the next few years. 

Professor Parsons' work on Dired^Legida- 
turn was a pioneer volume and one of the 
strongest and clearest arguments in favor of 
popular rule. This work, if properly edited 
and brought to date, would also be an inval- 
uable handbook for friends of popular govern- 
ment. 

The Philosophy of Law, an extremely im- 
portant unpublished volume which the Pro- 
fessor finished only a few da3rs before his death, 
is in Mr. Albertson's opinion the most import- 
ant of Prc^essor Parsons' works. 

Though these are the most notable, there are 
other very important works that should be 
included in this edition, among which should 



be a volume of shorter essays, including some 
of the most important papers c<Hitributed to 
The Arena and other leading publications 
during the past twenty years — such papers as 
"The Philosophy of Mutualism," "The Power 
•of the Ideal," "The Vocation Bureau," etc. 

Space forbids further notice of the works, 
but sufficient has been said to show the incal- 
culable value of such an edition to the cause 
of social justice and fundamental democnu^. 

Two methods have been suggested for ren- 
dering possible the bringing out of this work: 

(1) In the first place, it has been proposed 
that a subscription be opened and that all 
persons willing to help in giving posterity a 
fitting memorial to ^ofessor Parsons which 
should also be a work of inestimable value to 
American democracy and social progress, shall 
send in pledges for the set of volumes, which 
will be payable on receipt of each volume as 
published, the cost of the volumes not to 
exceed $1.50 each. This would not be a 
burden to any one and every subscriber will 
receive full value for what he paid, while he 
will be helping to render possible the publica- 
tion of a work which we believe is more needed 
than anything else that could be brought at the 
present crucial period. 

Readers of The Arena, we appeal to you, 
as you love your country, as you wish to see 
the cause of pure, just and free government 
triumph, and the land preserved a glorious 
heritage to your children^ to help, even though 
it be at a personal sacrifice, by sending in your 
subscription at once. It is not often that one 
has the opportunity to do so much at so little 
an outlay for the cause of human progress, and 
we urge each reader to act and act at once, by 
communicating with Mr. Albertson as below. 

(ft) The second plan that has been pro- 
posed is as follows: There are among the 
friends of Professor Parsons, men who knew 
his worth and the value of his writings, many 
persons who could advance the amount 
required to publish this edition without seri- 
ously inconveniencing themselves. If one, 
two or three of these persons would advance 
the necessary funds under the arrangement 
that they are to be paid in full, with, say six 
per cent, interest on their investment, from the 
first books sold, the problem could be quickly 
solved while there could, we think, be little 
risk in such an undertaking. It is more than 
probable that the various libraries throughout 
the country would alone take almost enough of 
these books to pay the first cost; while there 
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would certainlj be a great number of others 
wbo would wish the volumes for their libra- 
ries. Moreover, all the questions upon which 
he wrote are subjects that are now more and 
more filling the public mind, and there is an 
increasing demand for authoritative works on'^ 
all the subjects which he so luminously 
treated. Thus, there should be a steady 
demand for these works for several years to 



come. The man who would thus step to the 
front would deserve well of the Republic and 
he would be furthering one of the noblest 
causes that patriotism, humanity and love of 
the race ever sought to further. 

All communications relating to this subject 
should be addressed to Mr. Ralph Albertson, 
care of The Abena, No. 5 Park Square, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 



EDWIN D. MEAD'S TRIBUTE TO PROFESSOR FRANK PARSONS. 



EDWIN D. MEAD, formerly editor of The 
New England Magasdne and one of the 
leading publicists of New England, as well as a 
world figure in the battle for international 
arbitration, recently paid a most just and 
well-deserved tribute to the late Professor 
Frank Parsons in a communication to the 
Chicago PvbliCf from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

**If the span of life is to be measured by 
extent of service rather than by number of 
years, then Professor Frank Parsons, who has 
just died in Boston, was a veteran indeed. 

^*Witk Bostcm he had been more or less 
closely associated for twenty years, and for the 
greater part of that time, here had been the 
<:enter of his activities. Now he was teaching 
political science for a period in Kansas, now 
scouring Switzerland for the latest fact upon 
the Initiative and Referendum, now making 
laborious research or pushing hot propaganda, 
at a hundred points near and remote, in the 
interest of better economy, better laws, better 
cities,better public service, or a better chance for 
the unprivileged man. But Boston was head- 
quarters, and to Boston he ever came back, for 
at least fifteen years being a noteworthy figure 
in our reform movements and oiganizations. 

** He was long a regular lecturer in the Boston 
University Law School. But he was much 
more active as a speaker out of the school than 
in it; and his literary work was far more 
extensive, important and influential than his 
platform work. He lived for many years in 
the simple boarding-house in St. James ave- 
nue, where he died; and his big, sunny room 
at the back of the house was a veritable bee- 
hive of intellectual industry. 

**The amount of work which this quiet 
scholar managed to do there in these years was 



something extraordinary. Indeed it was an 
amount too great for the time. He would have 
done more if he had done less. He did not 
know well how to play, and he did not know 
when to stop work; and it was too often mid- 
night when the wearied hand laid down the' 
pen. 

" He had too little humor — though m<»e than 
some divined. His devoted days needed more 
relief. He never seemed a strong man; but 
if he were not robust in body, he had unremit- 
ting patience and persistence and an infleadble 
purpose, and his concentration brought large 
results. Never was man more guileless, or 
more free from any thought of worldly success, 
of gain or popularity. His concentration was 
all upon political and social facts which he felt 
his coimtrymen were careless about and 
needed to be careful about and to be better 
informed about. 

*' Every earnest scholar respected him; the 
plain people, and especially the struggling 
poor, recognized and loved him as their friend; 
and now, when so many of his sometime 
'heresies' have become orthodox, it b clear to 
see how well balanced and just he was on the 
main points, how docile always, and how 
quick to point out the weak places in his own 
contentions, the places to wluch careful ^brt 
must be given if they were to be made strong. 

*'Tfie New Political Economy, The City for 
the People, Direct-LegieUUion, The Story of 
New Zealand, The Heart of the Railroad Prob- 
lent. The Railways, the Trusts and the People — 
these titles taken almost at random from the 
titles of a dozen books poured out along with 
multitudes of magazine articles in a dozen 
years, show something of the range of his lit- 
erary and reform activities; and there was no 
book to which he put his hand which was a 
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careless book, none into which there did not 
go immense reading and study, earnest thought 
and a great consecration. Two or three books 
were in course of preparation side by side upon 
his desk at the time he died. 

"ffis last dominant interest was in the 
'Vocation Bureau,' of which much has lately 
been said, which he conceived and organized, 
and which he fully discussed in articles in the 
last two numbers of The Arena. In this 
important and n^lected field he was a pioneer, 
and much must result here from his provoca- 
tive and constructive thought. The immense 
amount of service which he gave to this work 
was representative, like his long work in the 
Breadwinners' School at the North End in 
Boston, of the self-sacrifice and zeal of his lif e- 
l<Hig efforts for the 'under dog' and for the 
young. 

''He will not soon be forgotten in Boston nor 



in the country. We can none of us afford to 
forget easily the lesson of a scholar's life so 
simple and unselfish, so untiring and devoted, 
so public-spirited and truly heroic. 

'*One of our political economists who does 
not like reformers too well, has written an 
ironical essay, provoked by sundry contem- 
porary social struggles, upon 'The Foolish 
Attempt to Make the World Over.' It was in 
that 'foolish' attempt that Professor Parsons, 
was engaged his whole life long. He was one 
of 'God's fools,' if we may echo the phrase of 
Maarten Maartens. 

"He was a 'worker together with God' in 
the long and painful process of transforming 
human society on this old earth of ours into 
some sort of reflection and bailiwick of the 
kingdom of God. That is the best thing that 
can be said of a man when he passes on from 
this sphere oi labor; and it can be said with 
rare warrant of Frank Parsons." 



INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 
By Robert £. Bibbeb, A.M., 

Secretary of the HaasaohuMtts Referendum League. 



Switzerland. 

THE REFERENDUM works strangely 
at times. For example, last July the 
Swiss prohibited the manufacture and sale of 
absinthe throughout Switzerland, and this has 
resulted in an unprecedented '*boom" in the 
beverage. The prohibitive law does not come 
into effect until July, 1910. The referendum, 
curiously enough, was a great advertisement 
for absinthe. Orders from France have in- 
creased 85 per cent, since July. In spite of the 
fact that within two years absinthe factories 
will be closed, several manufacturers are 
enlarging their premises and accepting long 
contracts. In some of the cantons of Switzer^ 
land a method resembling the referendum has 
been in practice since the sixteenth century. 
Tlie present form was adopted in the canton 
c^ St. Gallen in 1880. In 1848, in spite of 
conservative opposition, the referendum was 
incorporated in the Swiss federal constitution, 
and in 1874 its application was extended. In 
all the cantons, except Frieburg, the referen- 
dum is now established. 



England. 

The English railroads are facing a great 
strike, brought on partly by combination of all 
but one of the great railways to resist the 
demands of their employ^ for higher pay and 
shorter hours. The unions are now arrang- 
ing for an early referendum vote on the questicm 
and there is no doubt that the vote wOl be in 
the affirmative. The unions ask wage in- 
crease averaging about 25 per cent. The rail- 
roads say they cannot advance wages without 
ruining their business. From a railway stand- 
point, England is already over-developed. 
Profits have been reduced to a minimum and 
no hope exists, as in America, of creating new 
business; the island long ago reached its maxi- 
mum of productiveness both in freight and 
passenger traffic. 

If a strike is ordered it will affect nearly 
500,000 railroad men and, counting the allied 
trades, the number of men thrown out of em- 
ployment would soon reach 1,500,000. With 
more than a million out of woric as a result ci 
the cotton-miU locko^t^fmilj^,^yll.]^n:c;MlllCQL- 
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ber idle as the result of the general business 
depression, the railroad situation is so threat- 
ening that it will probably be made a subject of 
Parliamentary debate when the House con- 
venes the middle of October. 



Ohio. 

The Farmer^ of Cleveland, in its issue of 
September 26th gives this well-written review 
of the Initiative and Referendum situation in 
Ohio: 

''The Direct-Legislation League of Ohio is 
vigorously keeping up the fight for government 
by the people. It has prepared a new consti- 
tutional amendment which will be introduced 
in the next general assembly, and has sent a 
copy of it to every candidate accompanied by 
by a pledge which he is requested to sign. It 
he signs and returns it, thein the League will 
work for his election, regardless of party lines. 
If he refuses, the League will work for his 
defeat if any opposing candidate is favorably 
inclined; if no candidate in the district is 
favorable, the League has nothing to work for, 
and will let it alone. The proposed amend- 
ment is similar to the one that was introduced 
last winter. It provides for the submission of 
any act of the legislature to the people if ten 
per cent, of the electors of the state petition for 
it, and in case d any bill defeated by the 
Iqi^iBlature, a five-per-cent. petition will call for 
its submission to the voters. In either case, a 
majofity of the votes cast upon the measure 
will main it a law, or defeat it. All interests 
that are afraid of popular government — 'by 
the people* — ^are combining to defeat the ref- 
erendum nK>vement. A new organization 
called 'The Ohio Representative Crovemment 
League 'has been formed. The report says it 
was organized by 'representative business men 
of the state.' This means, no doubt, repre- 
sentatives of the great corporate interests, as 
these interests have always fought the Direct- 
Legislation principle. This oiganization is 
demanding and laboring for the submission of 
a constitutional amendment to prohibit any 
candidate for the legislature from making any 
pledge whatever. It claims that the promise 
of voters to support a candidate who makes a 
pledge, or oppose him if he refuses, is a bribe. 
The absurdity of this claim should certainly 
undermine the oiganization and render its 
efforts futUe. The pledging of candidates to 
support, advocate, defend or oppose certain 
measures or policies has always been a vital 
element of our American governmental system. 



To deprive the people of the right to ascertain 
the attitude of candidates on important meas- 
ures or policies, and have them define that 
attitude, would be the most serious blow to 
true representative government that has ever 
been given. It would even destroy political 
platforms for every candidate pledges his 
fealty to every plank of the platform upon 
which he is nominated. Carry this out in 
every detail and candidates would have to be 
nominated without any pledges whatever, and 
they would go to the legislature as representa- 
tives of their own individual opinions and 
principles. The time has come, in this 
country, when political questions are of &r 
less importance than economic matters of 
direct and vital interest to the people. The 
people must cease to elect men merely to rep- 
resent party and partisan affairs. They must 
elect them to enact laws for their common 
welfare, for their every-day interests. If a 
political platform does not embrace a propor- 
tion which the people demand and desire, they 
must have the right to combine and seek the 
endorsement of candidates, and the candidate 
must have the right to pledge his support fw 
any measure which he is assured is demanded 
by the people. The Direct-Legislation League 
b working for the people. Tbe Ohio Repre- 
sentative Government League b working for 
special interests. Farmers will know which 
to support." 

The platform of the Columbus conventioD 
on which Judge Harmon was nominated for 
the Crovemorship of Ohio asserts belief in the 
efficacy of the Initiative and Referendum as 
the cure for the "supposed iUs" of democracy. 

The fight for an Initiative and Referendum 
law at the next session of the state legislature 
b being vigorously pushed in Cincinnati. 

Plans will be completed Monday night by 
the executive board <k the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum League for a labor congress, [nob- 
ably to be held at Workmen's hall, October 9th, 
at which all of the labor unions of the city will 
be lined up in the fight. Individual unions 
are now electing delegates to represent them at 
the congress. ^__^___ 

Mayor Johnson's Defeat. 

As The Arena goes to press the report 
comes that, after several years' trial of a thiee- 
cent street-railroad fare, Cleveland has now 
by a majority referendum vote of 951 decided 
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to disooDtinue the franchise of the Municipal 
Traction Company. The outcome may be 
that the railroad pr<^>ert7 will revert to the 
original owners and the old five -cent fare will 
be reestablished. 

The history of this very interesting attempt 
to obtain cheap transportation is given by the 
New York World in substance as follows: 
'*Fot seven years Mayor Johnson, long a resi- 
dent of New York and once head of the Brook- 
lyn street-car lines, fought to give the people 
of Cleveland three-cent fare. After one of the 
bitterest struggles in the history of city politics 
he forced the Cleveland Electric Railway Com- 
pany, which <^>erated all the traction lines, to 
accept his terms. Three-cent fare was estab- 
lished, and the flattering acclaim of the 
country was accorded to the mayor. 

*'And now he may see all the fruits of his 
labor destroyed at one blow by the fickle 
public that seems to have tired of three-cent 
fares. The special election is necessary, for 
the three-cent road cannot sell its stock, 
because its franchise may be invalidated at any 
time by the taxpayers' suits that have been 
filed a^Eunst it, and it must raise money to take 
up $2,000,000 of the bonded debt which 
matures in a few months. More important 
than that, the Municipal Traction Company 
has found that three-cent fares are not as 
profitable as was e3q>ected. The monthly 
statements of the traction company have 
revealed a deficit instead of the expected sur- 
plus, despite the fact fewer cars have been 
operated and everything possible has been 
done to cut down expenses. Within another 
month, however, the experiment of three-cent 
fares may be no more. And Mayor Johnson 
will be a fallen idol, for his promises of seven 
years will have come to naught. 

''Throughout the long fight for the three- 
cent fare the mayw has supplied large sums to 
bring about its establishment, and he has also 
placed his large personal credit at the disposal 
of the company which fought its way into 
Cleveland and finally took possession of the 
big traction system. How much money he has 
spent no one except Mayor Johnson himself 
can guess. The figures are said to have passed 
into millions. 

"He also gave the greater part of his time to 
the fight at the expense of his private business 
interests, which embrace the traction lines in 
many cities. He led the fight body and soul, 
day and night, for seven long years. During 
the last few years, especially the last twelve 



months, he has aged rapidly. EBs once hand- 
some face is now deeply lined, and, desfMte his 
efforts to conceal it, his strength is ebbing. 
While not broken, his health is badly impaired 
from the long strain of seven years dt continual 
warfare. 

'*In this fight he has had to oppose the entire 
business community of Cleveland, which was 
naturally in sympathy with the Cleveland 
Electric Railway Company." 

The referendum vote was taken October 
Sfid, What the result of Mayor Johnson's 
defeat will be the future alone will develop. 



Oity Ohartera. 

The Referendum League in a circular letter 
addressed to the voters of Buffalo caUs 
attention to the fact that at the election on 
November dd the citizens will have an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon the following question: 

''Shall the city of Buffalo ask the l^;ialature 
of the state of New York for a new and simpli- 
fied charter providing for the largest possible 
measures of home rule, to be submitted to the 
people of Buffalo, and to the common council 
before taking effect V* 

In their meeting Sunday, October 4th, the 
delegates to the Boston C«itral Labor Union 
considered the proposition to change the city 
charter. They took up this question at the 
suggestion of J. F. Kennedy, who represents 
labor on the finance commission, and, after 
some discussion, they voted to refer the matter 
to the executive board. This board met imme- 
diately after the general meeting and decided 
to request the finance commission to make 
public all its recommendations for changes in 
ample time for a public discussion and that all 
changes be submitted to a referendum vote 
of the citizens. 

The Liitiative and Referendum is given to 
the voters of Haverhill, Massachusetts, and 
also the right to remove any member of the 
government who does not hdd true to the 
pledges of his office by a petition signed by 
25 per cent, of the voters. The new charter 
will go into effect at the beginning of the 
municipal year, January 1, 1909. 

According to the provisions of the amend- 
ment to the city charter, 2,867 signatures of 
electors are sufficient to invdke the referendum. 
The city comptroller will check up the names 
and if the petition is found sufficient, a special 
election wUl be ordered by the council, j 
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Afteb January 1» 1909, delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor conventions 
will be elected by the referendum.'. . ^s2''n fit 

By a referendum vote the Poster Artists' 
Association of America has decided to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor. The 
union has passed its tenth anniversary and has 
locals in every important labor center of the 
country. 

The New Hampshire State Convention held 
in Concord, September 25th, adopted this 
resolution as a part of its platform. 

'* We demand the abolition of the lobby and 
the free pass; revision of tax law; increase in 
railroad taxes; election of railroad commis- 
sioners by the people; direct primaries; pub- 
lication of campaign contributions; employers' 
liability law; enforcement of labor laws; 
Initiative and Referendum; general local 
option and equal school facilities." 

The Referendum League has submittpd to 
all the candidates for the assembly and state 
senate in Erie county a list of questions relating 
to referendum bills introduceid in the legisla- 
ture since 190S but killed in committee. The 
league is asking the candidates whether they 
will favor these bills or not at the coming ses- 
sion and requests a reply by October 15th, 
otherwise their silence will be construed as 
opposition to the measures. 

Oberlin and Ohio Wesleyan have adopted 
for debate: " lUsdved, Thai the state ol Ohio 
should adopt the Initiative and Referendum." 

The Initiative and Referendum was the 
main plank in the platform of William W. 
Allen, the Independence League candidate for 
governor of Minnesota. 

The Democratic party in Massachusetts 
favors referendum in its platform. 

The Colorado Federation of Women's Clubs 
at its annual convention held in Colorado 
Springs, September 23d, passed resloutions 
favoring a direct-primary law and constitu- 
tional amendments permitting the Initiative 
and Referendum. 

The Atlanta Journal of September 2eth 
affirms that, "The working of the majority 
rule in primaries with the provision that in the 
event no candidate receives a majority the two 
leading candidates shall make a second race, 
has worked well in the recent city election and 
has confirmed itself in popular favor." 



A pecuuar situation has developed in the 
state of Washington in regard to the election of 
United States Senators. G. F. Cotterill has 
been nominated by the Democrats in the 
direct primary and the Republicans have 
nominated W. L. Jones in the same way. In 
reply to the suggestion on the part of Mr. 
Cotterill that the choice between the two be 
referred to the whole people Mr. Jones gives 
reasons for his refusal as follows: ''While I 
think I am as sincerely in favor of the selection 
of United States Senators by a direct vote of 
the people as you are, I cannot see my way 
clear to accept the proposition you submit in 
your letter under present condiitions. I will 
not go into details, except merely to suggest 
that to take the course you mention now would 
be to disregard the law passed by the last legis- 
lature, which I am not disposed to do. Can- 
didates of both parties have pledged them- 
selves under that law, and I would not feel 
justified in taking any course inc(»sistent with 
those pledges. The legislature has prescribed 
the method of procedure, which indirect^ 
accomplishes what the people desire in the way 
of selecting a candidate for the United States 
Senate, and until a constitutional method can 
be provided by law for the direct selection of 
Senators by the people it seems to me that the 
present law is about the best way that can be 
provided." 

From Atlanta, Georgia, comes the demand 
from the people for a larger share in the elec- 
tion of several important officials. Says the 
Atlanta Georgian^ September 15th: "In 
unmistakable language the people of Atlanta 
have spoken their desire to elect certain dty 
officials by popular vote. These officials are 
the recorder, the superintendent of the water- 
works (by which is meant the general manager 
of the water-works), city elecUician, building 
inspector, city warden, clerk of council, city 
marshal and city comptroller. 

**This vote is simply an expression of the 
feeling of the people, but the obligation upon 
council and the legislature to heed it is so 
strong it may not be disregarded. Council 
must now in turn take cognizance of this mat- 
ter, passing resolutions and submitting a peti- 
tion to the general assembly asking for the 
necessary charter amendment to carry out this 
expression of the people's will. 

**Tliis action marks the trend of the times. 

It shows that the people want to h<dd the 

power of filling offices direct, and not through 

any small ddegated body. It was shown 
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when the selection of judges and soKcitors was 
taken from the hands of the general assembly 
and placed with the electorate. It is shown in 
the constantly growing demand for the direct 
election of United States Senators by the 
people. 

"The phrase, 'Shall the people rule?' is 
coming to have something more than an empty 
meaning. The people mean to rule from the 
highest to the lowest public offices." 

The meeting of the State Congregational 
Association, held at New Rockford, North 
Dakota, adjourned after a well-attended busi- 
ness meeting and conference. About the most 
important matter acted upon was an endorse- 
ment of the proposed amendment for the 
Initiative and Referendum according to the 
Ueland bill. The question was discussed and 
the future legislation bearing on the prohibi- 



tion question, which might be brought up 
under such a voters' privilege was carefully 
considered. It was favored on the grounds 
that l^slation contended for by the Prohibi- 
tion party cannot be brought about without 
such a means of securing expression from the 
people. 

A PETITION containing 5,127 signatures, 
asking that the granting of a fire-alarm fran- 
chise to the National District Telegraph Com- 
pany be submitted to the vote of the people of 
Seattle, Washington, at a special election, has 
been filed with the city clerk. 

The National District Telegraph franchise 
ordinance was passed by the dty council July 
27th and was vetoed by Mayer Miller August 
10th. It was passed over the mayor's veto 
September 8th. 

Robert £. Bisbee. 



PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 



Bt Beuno Beckhard, 

Of th« Bureau of Civio and Industrial Retearoh. 



Empty Headlines* 

A RECENT interview with Thomas L. 
Lewis, John Mitchell's successor, was 
much heralded and headlined, ''Opposes 
Public-Ownership." The interview covers 
half a page in the various Sunday newspapers 
in which it appeared. Mr. Lewis's views on 
government-ownership occupy just twenty- 
four lines, and six of these contain his favorable 
attitude toward the government-ownership of 
telephone and tel^aph lines. Mr. Lewis, in 
other words, objects to government-ownership 
merely along those lines that interfere with 
his business interests, because, like many 
another good man, he is too near his own work 
to get it into proper perspective. This leads 
him to the strange position that the carrying of 
thoughts is a public function, but the carrying 
of commodities is a private one. 

Other things were discussed in this inter- 
view, all of them of interest and many of im- 
portance. Mr. Lewis's views on labor matters, 
for instance, are of deep significance, coming 
as they do from a man of his position. Why, 
then, take the headline from the few lines on 
public-ownership, especially as those were far 



from strong? Granted the public-ownership 
movement is growing stronger day by day, and 
that its opponents need all their ammunition 
to combat it, do they still think they can attack 
it successfully with a bean-shooter ? 

The " Other Kind " of Newspaper. 

Out in Missouri some fifty country editors 
of Republican tendencies were invited to a 
conference at St. Louis, where they discussed 
and decided upon a uniform policy of conduct- 
ing the campaign. Doubtless they had a good 
time — and then they went home and wrote 
their nice little editorials. There was nothing 
wrong in this, but it was nevertheless another 
case of the substantiation of what one man 
thinks is so for news. Sometimes, however,, 
we find a paper that is willing to stand on its 
own feet to print what it knows, instead of 
what somebody else orders. Among these is 
the Pittsbiurg Leader, The example given 
below requires no further comment. 

" SEEKING TO DBCEIVE. 

''The press bureau maintained by the 

public-utility corporations of this country for^ 
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the purpose of disseminating false information 
• on public-ownership is stUl busy, notwith- 
standing the exposure of it. 

"The Leader last week was * favored' with 
several contributions from it showing the 
blessings of private ownership of natural mon- 
opolies and the loss and disaster that invariably 
follow public-ownership and operation of any 
of the public utilities. They went the way <rf 
all 'tainted news' concerning other matters in 
which corporations would take a hand in the 
'molding' of public opinion by juggling facts 
and by plain lying. They went into the waste 
heap. 

"The city of Martins Ferry, West "^rginia, 
was made a taiget of attack in this campaign 
against public-ownership in some Pittsburg 
newspapers last week. A false story was sent 
out &om there telling of the failure of the 
municipal operation of the water and light 
plants. 

"The facts show that these public utilities 
are operated by Martins Ferry with profit to 
the people and with gratifying success. The 
aervice is satisfactory and there is no chance 
for any gouging on rates because the people 
cannot gouge themselves and they have the 
power in their hands to prevent its being done 
for private profit. 

"Although that story was promptly denied 
it will be widely circulated by the bureau 
engaged in the work. It was successful in 
having it published as a true story and it will 
now be sent to newspapers in all parts of the 
country credited to the journals in which it 
first appeared. The fact that they retracted 
it will be concealed. 

"The person who succeeded in getting the 
original story printed has a claim to the usual 
reward that is paid out of the 'news corrup- 
tion' fund subsmbed to by the leading public- 
utility corporations of the country. They 
ofiPer stated compensation for that despicable 
act. 

"Is not the fact that they are trying to 
deceive the people on this question sufficient 
proof that public-ownership should receive 
more careful consideration than has been 
given it in this country ? They are not lying 
about it for anybody's profit but their own." 

Walker, Minneiota. 

Walker, Miimesota, has given us another 
example of the possibilities of the utilization of 
waste. The village owns a water and lighting 
plant which uses shavings and mill refuse for 



fuel. Coal was formerly used at a cost of 
about $8,600 a year. The present fuei bill 
has been reduced to $1,500. The li^^ting 
plant runs eleven street arcs, two commercial 
arcs, and some eight hundred incandeaoeat 
lights. Pumping and lighting apparatus are 
in the same building but the accounts are k^t 
separately. The plant ran at a loss for the 
fii^t few years, but recent profits have mofe 
than restored the balance. 



Santa Olara, Oalifomla. 

Santa Claka, CalifOTnia, with a popula- 
tion of about 4,500, owns its water-works, gas- 
and electric-lighting plants. Quoting the re- 
ports of last year tibe Municipal Journal and 
Engineer gives the following figures: "TTiere 
are 981 water c<Mmections and 506 gas connec- 
tions. Sixty-five street arcs were operated at 
an aimual cost of $80 each. The receipts 
from water last year were $14,210.55 from 
private consumers, $655.86 for street use, and 
$862.92 for water used by the gas works. The 
<^>erating expenses were $7,486J29, insurance 
$286.10, and interest and depreciation, figured 
at five per cent., $2,802.50. This leaves a 
profit of $4,764.44, or, if two per cent, addi- 
tional be added for depreciation, $8,648.44. 

"The receipte from gas were $16,565.90 and 
expenses $7,855.69, insurance $75, and interest 
$2,048.25. This leaves a net prditol $7,091 .96 
or, with six per cent, deduction for depreda- 
tion, $4,640.06. Net profits from the com- 
mercial electric lighting were $4,907 j22." 

MeKaeaport, PennatlTuiia. 

McKeesport disposes ai its garbage in an 
incinerator that cost about $6,000. TIk 
garbage is fint dried and then burned^ the 
gases being purified so that absolutely no odor 
escapes. The garbage is collected by con- 
tractors and b brought to the plant in original 
metal receptacles. The barrels are cleaned at 
the plant before being returned. 

Tama. 

The Yuma Electric and Water Company, 
says a recent clipping, which haa just pur- 
chased the local gas plant, has happily sur- 
prised the community by reducing the rates 
for gas. The price has been reduced to two 
dollars a thousand for all purposes. Tbe old 
rate was $2.25 for heating, and $8.00 for I^t. 
It does n't take much to make some pe^k 
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A Bnraftu of Information. 

Crrr govemment has a Topsy-like ten- 
dency to just grow, and becomes yearly more 
unintelligible to the ordinaiy citizen. Nearly 
every dty of size has a complex directory of its 
city-hall departments, handbook, yearbook, 
register, or whatever. Chicago has found a 
better method of interpreting itself, as the fol- 
lowing clipping from the Boston Herald shows : 

''Chicago has had a bureau of information 
for four years. It is municipally supported; 
it receives and gives information relating to the 
different departments of the city, of Cook 
county and of the state. Citizens unfamiliar 
with the routine or location of department 
offices, and having business with them, go to 
the bureau for aid and, through it, they save 
time, wony and expense. Inquiries and 
answers now average about four hundred per 
day. Complaints to the number of three 
thousand were received and forwarded to 
officials last year. Not only does the bureau 
ft^ward complaints, furnish oral informa- 
tion to applicants and answer written com- 
munications; it also has on file complete col- 
lections of state statutes and the municipal 
code, the verdicts of municipal courts and 
directories of all kinds. Seekers for l^al aid, 
among the illiterate and the poor, are directed 
where they may get honest and, we presume, 
inexpensive advisers, the Legal Aid Society of 
the city cooperating with the bureau. It 
hardly needs to be added, what is so obvious, 
that a dty thus equipped is much farther along 
the road of intelligent govemment than one 
which is not. Accurate knowledge about dty 
affairs is not breathed in Uke air, nor can it be 
counted upon to drop down like manna. A 
center ol supply like this, maintained at public 
expense, illumines many dark corners that 
otherwise would remain dark." 

The Olovoland Vote. 

Yes, Mayor Johnson was defeated at the 
franchise referendum on October 22d. But 
in the glossary of Public-Ownership "defeat 
for Johnson'* means about as much as "fail- 
ure," and "failure," thanks to the opposition 
press, lost its meaning long ago. Just what 
the next step will be is, at the moment, hard to 
say, for no news has yet been receivwl of the 
steps taken since the referendum. 

To Johnson's friends the referendum was 
never a serious issue. To Johnson himself it 
seemed inconcdvable that the people should 
vote money out of their own pockets simply to 
satisfy the spite of one faction of the commim- 



ity. For this reason, and because he would 
not use public funds to carry on the campaign 
he failed to keep pace with his adversaries. 

Let us look at the results. The total vote 
was 75,893, the majority having the advantage 
of only 605 votes, or less than four-fifths of one 
per cent. The whole affair was the work of 
(1) the "striking" car men — their own vote 
over a thousand — and (2) the "orthodox" 
street-railway interests, who from the first had 
been behind the "Strikers." The former, who 
brought on the referendum because they could 
not get recognition for their unbased claims, 
by a vote of 28 to 21 got the aid of the Trades 
Coundl. The latter, Johnson's old enemies, 
controlled the press. Both took advantage of 
the necessary hitches of an experimental 
period — ^and there you have it. The griev- 
ances of both factors, as the Plain Dealer 
pointed out, were chiefly artificial, but they 
had become to be looked upon as real, a 
simple transition, and so far, therefore, the cam- 
paign was sincere. But it was soon apparent 
that no campaign along those lines could make 
headway against the mayor, so apparent that 
early in September the Republican party, for 
fear of the effect on the national campaign, 
announced that they would not make a party 
issue of the referendum election. The opposi- 
tion then fell back on their old weapon, the six 
tickets for twenty-five cents guarantee clause. 
"The present franchise provides for five-cent 
fares and six tickets for a quarter," said the 
Leader. It does. It provides for that in case 
of failure — ^but there was no failure. "Pro- 
vide," according to Webster, "to stipulate in 
advance," or "when followed by against or 
for," "to take measures for counteracting or 
escaping evil." For six weeks that play on 
words--and the dictionary is the field of many 
Cleveland battles — was kept up in newspapers 
and leaflets.* 'Hie Press, with the largest cir- 
culation in the dty, had hitherto been with 
Johnson. Of late it had kept quiet, and 
then, the night before the election, too late to 
be answered, it, too, came out with that dam- 
nable quibble. It is claimed, and is no doubt 
true, that thousands of votes were influenced 
by that editorial. 

Johnson's fight has been for a principle, and 
will continue to be. It is too fundamental a 
matter to be downed by a misdirected vote at 
a fake election. That event, in homely lan- 

*Otke of these, widely distributed, toM the voters 
that if th^ wanted three-cent fares they must vote 
aeainst the franchise. A fac-nmUe ballot ao marked 
^MTppended. 
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guage, waa but the bursting of a sore spot, and 
its only effect is to purify the blood. 

Oonneil Blofb, Iowa. 
Two TO one, and by a large vote, the citizens 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, decided to expend 
$600,000 for building municipal water-works. 
The contest has dragged along for a number 
of years and has gone through every possible 
stage. A few months ago a "citizens' com- 
mittee" reported in favor of the private plant; 
then council investigated and brought forth 
and distributed a pamphlet in favor of public 
works. Plans have already been made, and 
the work wiU start at once. 



Notes. 
Through the fear of a municipal plant, the 
Binghamton (New York) Light, Heat and 



Power Company has entered into a new con- 
tract with the city that will save 913,000 for the 
municipality in three years. 

Experiments are being made in the South- 
west in irrigating with septic sewage, and show 
great possibilities in this direction. Two 
cities are already regretting the fact that th^ 
have allowed the city septic farms to pass into 
the hands of private parties. 

?' New York has been forced to take over the 
East River ferries. The previous owners made 
a much greater rake-off by the sale than they 
could possibly have made by continued opera- 
tion. It is curious how anxious some people 
are to have the city operate public utilities — 
after those utilities cease to give a profit. 

Bruno Beckhard. 



NEWS OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 
Bt ELkZEL Hammond Albertbon, 

Of th« BureM of OMe and Indoitrial Remrch. 



What the Western Farmors Are Doing. 

THERE is no movement so full of h<^ as 
the cooperative organizing of the dinners 
in the Western states. Their organizations, 
bringing them into close relation with each 
other, as they do, promote a healthy, helpful 
f eding of friendship and good-will among 
them, which in its larger aspects is destined 
inevitably to f(m« the men into the larger 
field of political activity, where they will have 
opportunity for the full expression of the 
conmion faith in humanity which their cooper- 
ative ideals are fostering. 

The paper which brings the news of these 
organizations is the American Cooperative 
Journal^ edited most ably by C. G. Messerole 
of Gowrie, Iowa. The Journal has the official 
endorsement of the federated associations of 
Iowa, Llinois, Minnesota, South Dakota and 
Nebraska, which means that aU of these asso- 
ciations actively support it and work for the 
success which is undoubtedly due it. It is a 
magazine every number of which, if one will 
but have the patience to read through long 
reports and letters to reach the facts, fills one 
with an enthusiasm which goes as deep as 
one's ideals. 

Just at this time of the year the annual 



reports of the various companies are comings 
in, and they tell of a year of f»onounced succesa 
in spite of the financial stringency which haa 
affected all of them to a greater or less extent. 
The secretary of one company in Hartford,. 
South Dakota, reports that the stockholders at 
their annual meeting voted to subscribe to the 
American Cooperative Journal, and the secre- 
tary sent in an order for 113 subscriptions to 
be sent to the members and also subscribed 
ios five copies a month to be sent to the com- 
pany's office for distribution and general 
propaganda work. 

The Journal for the months of July, August, 
September and October reports the organiza- 
tion of 138 companies, of which there were 33 
in Illinois, 24 in Iowa, 18 in North Dakota and 
21 in South Dakota, 15 in Nebraska, 15 in 
Minnesota, 4 in Washington, 3 in Indiana,- 
3 in Wisconsin, and 1 in Oklahoma and Mon- 
tana. During this period over 100 elevator 
companies built new elevators, actually pur- 
chased ones that had been in operation before, 
or enlarged and reequipped the old ones with. 
newer and more up-to-date machinery. 

This progress, surprising as it may be, is not 
exceptional, but has been duplicated a number 
of times in the laSgy^4<c4\!5^^*«« "^ 
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being honeycombed with co5perative com- 
paaies. 

News Notes. 

One tear ago some of the farmers in 
Aurelia, Iowa, organized a grain company. 
They had a piud-up capital stock of $7,000 and 
a membership of 140, shares of stock being 
placed at $50 each. In the beginning a great 
deal of opposition was met with, and, fortu- 
nately overcome. 'Die Illinois Central on 
which they were located, refused them a site; 
there were four other grain companies in 
Aurelia, and there was a skeptical sentiment 
Among the people thereabouts as to the possi- 
bility of success in such a scheme. But one 
hj one these obstacles were overcome, and 
they built an elevator which cost $7,000 with a 
^capacity of 40,000 bushels. This used all the 
money they had on hand, but the local bank 
gave them credit and the board of directors 
gave notes for $8,000 to carry on the business. 
They had splendid crops of com and oats in 
that part of Iowa last year, and at the end of 
the summer they had done a (me-hundred- 
thousand-doUar business, which left them a 
clear profit of $8,000 after all expenses had 
been paid. This left a dividend of $18 to 
each stockholder, but instead of drawing out 
the money, each man voted to add $82 more 
to his dividend, thus making a total of $50, 
one more share each, and put the money back 
into the treasury to carry on the business. 

In Utica, Minnesota, more than eighty 
farmers have organized themselves into the 
Farmers' Co5perative Elevator Company. 
Officers have been elected, and definite plans 
as to future work decided upon. It was voted 
to build their elevator on the tracks of the 
NOTthwestem Railroad, as that company has 
promised them a favorable site and immediate 
attention to their requests. Utica, which is a 
small town, has also a co5perative creamery 
which is thriving and increasing its business 
from week to week. The building and equip- 
ment were erected about two years ago by a 
private individual, and while it was in full 
operation about a year or more it lacked the 
hearty cooperation of the dairy farmers about 
the village, and in consequence it gradually 
failed in getting a uniform quality of cream! 
This in itself brings failure to any creamery, 
and the result was that about six months ago 
the farmers organized, subscribed stock and 
purchased the entire plant. 



A co5PERATiyE threshing company has been 
operating quite successfully in Allegan county, 
Michigan, for the last five years. The com- 
pany was oiganized in 1908; the capitaliza- 
tion is $4,000 of which $2,600 is paid in; there 
are 128 members, and shares of stock are sold 
for $10. During its period of active work it 
has met with varied success, one year paying a 
dividend of eight per cent. — ^though generally 
the members have voted to use the profits for 
new machinery or to turn the money into a 
sinking fund to replace worn-out machinery — 
and not once has the company failed to pay all 
expenses. In the five years it has added to its 
outfit a second separator and two self-feeders, 
and has rented another engine. The prices 
piud for work for outsiders are the prevailing 
prices for the year, while members are served 
at cost. A large part of the success is due to 
the correct management of the company. At 
the end of each week the manager sends in a 
report to the secretary, stating the number of 
hours worked, the number of jobs and the 
number of bushels threshed. The company 
always has plenty of work to do and all are 
well satisfied with the work done. 

A TEN per cent, dividend was declared by 
the Edinbuig, Illinois, Farmers' Grain Com- 
pany at their annual meeting on September 
19th. The company, which is three years old, 
has a capital stock of $10,000 and 125 stock- 
holders, none of whom is permitted to have 
over $250 worth of stock. 'Die company paid 
a ten-per-cent. dividend the fiirst year ol its 
existence, seven per cent, the second year, and 
ten per cent, the third year. At the annual 
meeting, fifteen additional stockholders were 
taken in. The total profits for the year were 
$5,000, expenditures $8,000, leaving a net 
profit of $2,000. 

The Farmers' Elevator at Adair, Illinois, 
made a reccmi-breaking day in the handling 
of grain early in September. One himdied 
and thirty-three wagon-loads of shelled com 
were taken to the elevator, and they averaged 
at least 52 bushels to the load, which made a 
total of 6,916 bushels handled during the day. 
The price paid was 70 cents a bushel. 

DuBiNO the month of August, when work 
on the farm was not so pressing, most of the 
elevator companies held their annual picnics. 
The report given below of the one held by the 
cooperative company at Strawn, Illinois, is 
typical of the majority. " On August 26th the 
Farmers' Elevator Company held their annual 
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picnic in the park. A large crowd was in 
attendance, many coming from neighboring 
towns. The forenoon was rather quiet, but 
hj noon the crowd came into town. In the 
park the people were entertained hy speaking, 
a babj show, wheel of fortune and other amuse- 
ments. The Strawn band furnished music 
throughout the day. ... In the afternoon 
there was a baU game which was attended by 
a large crowd; the score was 18 to 6. The 
horse show which followed the ball game 
brought out some of the best draft and driving 
horses in the community. In the evening 
there was a dance for the young folks." 

A DIVIDEND of ten per cent, and the sum of 
$825 was added to the surplus of the Audubon 
Farmers' Elevator Company of Minnesota at 
the annual stockholders' meeting. During 
the past year they had handled about 100,000 
bushels of grain. It is their intention to 
install a new cleaner, and to improve the prop- 
erty in some needed respects in order to handle 
the 1908 crop. Their manager, whose effici- 
ency they highly praise, is Mr. Halvorson, who 
was rei^lected at an increased salary. The 
company has a capital of $6,000 and the sur- 
plus is now over $25,000. They are about to. 
apply for membership in the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of Farmers' Elevators. 

A MOST successful picnic was held by the 
Illiopolis and Niantic Farmers' Elevator com- 
panies, of Illinois, on the 25th of August in a 
grove near Niantic. There were 2,500 people 
there and a forty-acre field was entirely cov- 
ered with the "rigs," the colloquial term for 
conveyances, which brought the members and 
their friends to the gathering. These com- 
panies are among the leading in the state. 
The company at Illiopolis recently built a 
25,000-bushel corn-crib, which gives them a 
total of 100,000 bushels capacity elevator, 
while the Niantic company shows a net gain of 
$2,888 for the year ending August 1st. 

The cooperative companies of El Paso, 
Gridley, Secor, Hudson and Spires, all of 
Illinois, held a cooperative picnic at the El 
Paso fair-grounds on the first of September. 
There were between 4,000 and 4,500 people 
there, and there was a ball game, a fat men's 
race, egg races for boys and girls, relay races 
and speeches. Charles Adlans of Bement, 
Illinois, a member of the state legislature and 
an ardent worker for the cause of cooperation 
gave the leading address. Mr. £. G. Dunn 
of Mason City, Iowa, also spoke. Mr. Dunn 



is a very popular^speaker with the cooperative 
organizations of the West and has done a great 
deal of work for the cause. 

The Farmers' Elevator Company at Dan- 
vers, Illinois, has purchased the plant and 
business of a private company, for which they 
paid $4,500. The cooperative company has 
taken possession and will deal in coal, grain 
and lumber. 

In 1905 about half a hundred farmers living 
near Bolivia, Illinois, formed a cooperative ele- 
vator company with a capital stodc of $8,000. 
The company has been running successfully for 
three years now, has built an elevator of 20,000 
bushcJs capacity, and handles about 150,000 
bushels annuaUy. The inspiration of this 
farmers' elevator is a "grand old warrior," 
Colonel A. T. Baker, who is 81 years old. He 
has lived on the farm he now occupies for 69 
years, was one of the pioneers in that district, 
and is the oldest Elk in the United States. 

The Farmers' Cooperative Elevator Com- 
pany, of Areola, Illinois, held its annual meet- 
ing on the fifth of October. This company 
has a large and very enthusiastic membership 
of 200, and, owing to the unusual demand for 
stock by the farmers of the vicinity, it was 
voted to raise the capitalization from $6,000 to 
$11,000. The elevator belonging to thb com- 
pany has a capacity ci 80,000 busheb, is 
modem in every respect, and cost $11,000. 

The fifth annual report of the Kempton 
Farmers' Elevator Company shows a member* 
ship of 185. During the year they handled 
182,000 busheb of com, and 63,500 bushels of 
oats. The profit for the year is $2,481. This 
elevator has a capacity of 50,000 bushels and 
handles about 250,000 bushels <rf grain 
annually. 

The Leonard, Illinois, Farmers' Elevator 
Company showed gross profits for the year of 
$7,553 with expenses of $2,031, leaving a net 
profit for the year of $5,552.34. Thdr eleva- 
tor has a capacity of 45,000 bushels and they 
handle about 400,000 bushels of grain annually. 

The Grain and Coal Company of Cissna 
Park, Illinois, reports for the six months end- 
ing August 31st, net profits of $2,650, and the 
Middleton Cooperative Elevator repeats a 
profit of $1,411 for the year ending July Ist. 

The Pomeroy, Iowa, Cooperative Grain 
Company reports a total profit, since the begin- 
ning of the company August 1, 1906, of 
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$5,200, or 87 per cent, on the capital invested. 
Tlie first year's profit was $3,000 and the 
profit ol the second year was $2,200. 

The Grover, South Dakota, Elevator Com- 
pany shows in its annual report an undivided 
dividend of $7,627. This is a most prosperous 
company. During the year they handled 
154,000 bushels of grain valued at $120,000. 

Few of the cooperative elevator companies 
of South Dakota can make as good a showing 
as the Farmers' Elevator Company which 
operates an elevator at Garden City. At the 
annual meeting of the stockholders held in 
July a cash dividend of 100 per cent, was 
declared. In addition to the dividend the 
remainder of the capital stock which had not 
yet been issued was so divided that the stock- 
holders received two additional shares to every 
share they held. 

The Farmers' Elevator Company at La- 
Moure, North Dakota, reports an 80-per-cent. 
I»ofit for the last year. 

At a meeting of the Farmers' Elevator Com- 
pany held on the 15th ol August a dividend of 
45 per cent, was declared and the wages of the 
manager and his assistant were raised five 
dollars per month. 

Oo-oparativa Oraamariaa. 

Bremer coun^, Iowa, is a coimty of codper- 
atiye creameries. There are twenty-two of 
them in the state all run cooperatively and all 
carrying on a most successful business. Their 
plan of organization, as set forth by Mr. C. £. 
Bennet in the September number of the 
Ammiean Cooperative Journal, is quite striking 
and quite unlUce the general rule of procedure 
in cooperative undertakings. The farmen 
organize as companies, adopt a constitution 
and by-laws, and specify the number of cows 
they will bring their milk from, but no capital 
stock is issu^, no money is paid in. After 



their plans are made the directors give notes 
for the money needed to some one who is glad 
to furnish it, and after operations are com- 
menced a sinking fund of five cents per 100 
pounds of milk is created and this is used to 
extinguish the debt. As the building and 
machinery are new when the creamery is 
opened, no money is needed for repairs for 
some time, and the debt is almost invariably 
wholly paid off before any money is needed for 
such purposes. Thereafter the actual running 
expenses are deducted from the sales and the 
total net receipts are divided among the patrons 
according to the amount of milk or butter-fat 
delivered by each. It is for this reason that 
no individual creamery has been able to exist 
in this community, because individual cream- 
eries must make profits, and in order to accom- 
plish this they must first take it from the 
patrons. The creamery at Tripoli makes 
from 240,000 to 800,000 pounds of butter a 
year, which sells at a premium above New 
York quotations. The creameries are located 
within a small distance of each other, usually 
being only four or five miles apart and while 
this restricts the patronage the increased con- 
venience of having a creameiy close to the 
farm is considered of more importance to the 
farmers, for each one hauls his own milk or 
else makes an agreement with three or four of 
his neighbors whereby each one hauls in turn. 
The test of each patron is posted conspicu- 
ously as a check to poor milk and an encour- 
agement to the production of good milk. The 
Tripoli creamery was built thirteen years ago 
and the man previoiisly running the individual 
creamery was hired as the butter-maker, and 
still holds that position. All the producers 
receive their butter needed for home use at 
cost price. This plan is so simple and seems 
to be so effective that it seems worthy of more 
general adoption. 

ELkZEL Hammond Albertbgn. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 



Bt Robebt Tyson, 

Secretary of the American Proportional Representation Le*cue. 



News Notes. &'?T^V?*- •. ^K*222 

Historic Liberals 91,000 

THE Peopfe** Pr«w is a new weekly jour- ^'***~*" •^^^^ 
nal on progressive lines, published in '*The figures are approximate. In conse- 

Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. It has quence, we have provincial and municipal 

egular departments of Labor, Direct-Legisla- councils in several instances in which no pejly 

ion and Proportional Representation. 'Hie has an absolute majority; and the opponents 

atter two alternate, each appearing fortnightly , of Proportional Representation are giving some 

and I edit them. attention to this feature. The councils met on 

Peofbssor L. E. Aylbsworth, of the Uni- October first to organize under the new law, 

versity of Nebraska, lincobi, Nebraska, is f^l^^^^T '''' ^"""^ f^!S ^^^ "^ "^^^ 

wTitiig in the PMical Scumce Remew, advo- l?^^«^i2 *^^ matter of perfecting an ofganiza- 

catm/Proportional RepresenUtion. *!,^?- Jhe ^Igument is that m a country hke 

'^ Cuba the election law should tend to secure 

The chief clerk of the Legislative Refer- legislative bodies in accord with the executive 

ence Department, Wisconsin Free Library branch, and that the old 'limited-vote' system 

Commission, writes for literature to the secre- ^as a better arrangement; because the party 

tary of the American Proportional Representa- casting the larger vote secured two-thiids of 

tion League, and says that "the question of the group to be elected, and the minority party 

Proportional Representation and majority next in strength the remaining one-third, to the 

nominations and elections will be up before exclusion of the other minority parties, 
the Wisconsin legislature this winter." "The foregoing considerations have led to a 

Miss Spence, of South Australia, writes suggestion from one of the political parties that 

that a Proportional RepresenUtion bill on the t^e electoral law be modified so as to give the 

Hare plan has been introduced into the legb- P»rty with the largest plurality two-thirds of 

lature of that state, but only 19 out of 42 votes ^^« elected members, arbitrarily, and that 

are expected in its favor. Proportional Representation be limited to dia- 

,, ^ -^ . .., >^ tributing the remaininip one-third amongst the 

Mr^Gix>roeFox am«mb«ofthe^^ ^^^ ^ies. Id>ject to this modifica- 

landPariiament.hadagoodl^^^ ^.^^^ and believe that t^new electoral kw. 

hampton Potty ileoorrfre^^ with its Proportional RepresenUtion piovi- 

few days by an editonal advocating Propor- ^j^^^ ^^ givVbetter results than the old and 

tional Representation. thoroughly discredited limited-vote system 

The ^V^^sconsin Library Commission will under which so many frauds were practised, 

shortly issue a bulletin on Proportional Repre- Minority representation in some form is essen- 

sentation, prepared by Mr. Roy Curtis. tial, because the constitution requires it." 

The Pirst Proportional Representation Wnrtemburg. 

Election in Cuba. jy^ Beobachier, a leadi^ journal of Stutt- 

The followino is condensed from a recent gart, hss this striking testimony to the success 

letter of my Havana correspondent: of the first Proportional Re[»esentation elec- 

" The elections in Cuba took place in August, tions in Wurtemburg : 
I apprehended that the first application of the **11ie new electoral system, which only a 

new electoral law might be attended with some short time ago was unknown to the electors, 

difficulties. On the contrary, the law worked worked without a hitch in the whole country, 

smoothly in its Proportional-Representation just as it worked a few weeks ago in Stuttgart, 

features; but we are confronted with this The first feeling is one of surprise. Tlienum- 

result: ber of votes was enormous; the candidates 

'* Something more than S60,000 votes were were numerous, and the ballot papers from the 

cast, distributed among the parties as follows: different districts were in various forms. Yet 
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the whole machine, from the dbtrict officials 
to the employ^ of the government offices, who 
collected the results, worked with promptitude 
and ease. The next feeling is one of pleasure 
at the complete success of this first experiment 
in Proportional Representation on a large 
scale in the German Empire.** 



The AoBtralian Oommonweftlth. 

Now THAT three parties are permanently in 
politics in Australia, it is evident that the pres- 
ent electoral machinery is entirely inadequate. 
Professor Nanson, who fills the chair of mathe- 
matics in Melbourne University, wrote to me 
recently, enclosing a cutting from The Age, a 
leading Australian daily, in which he proposes 
a plan for Proportional Representation espe- 
cially adapted for three parties. 

He says there are six distinct types of elec- 
tors to be dealt with; and speaking of the 
parties as the Right, Middle and Left, he clas- 
sifies the voters into six types, thus: 

** 1. In favor of Right, opposed to the Left 
and Middle. 

"2. In favor of Middle, opposed to both 
Right and Left. 

''3. In favor of Left, opposed to Middle and 
Right. 

"4. For Right and Middle, opposed to Left. 

*'5, For Middle and Left, against Right. 

'*6. For Right and Left, against Middle.'* 



Those who are in favor of all three, or 
against all three, are two other types, but they 
exist only in a theoretical classification, nq^ in 
actual practice. 

The points of Professor Nanson*s proposed 
plan are these: 

1. Six-member districts. 

2. Candidates to declare on nomination to 
which type they belong. 

8. Each elector one vote only. 

4. The preferential vote between candidates 
of the same type, but not between candidates 
of different types. 

5. On a division in the legislature, each 
member to cast as many votes as he has 
received from the electors. 

And the effects expected are: 

1. Solution of the three-party problem. 

2. Representation of every voter. 

3. Same weight in Parliament for every 
voter. 

4. No contest except between candidates of 
the same type. 

5. Power of each state proportionate to the 
number of its effective voters, and independent 
of the number of its members. 

6. Alteration of electoral boundaries seldom 
needed. 

The discussion on tins new proposition in 
Australia will be watched with interest. 

Robert Ttson. 
Toronto, Canada, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



"TlM DeyU": A Powerful Drama of Mental 8uc- 
ffeitlon. 

IN THIS issue we give our readers a graphic out- 
line sketch of the really great drama, "The 
Deyil," one of the most poweniu dramatic studies of 
mental suggestion ever seen on the stage. The p^)er 
is from thepen of the well-known artist and cartoon- 
ist, Ryan Walker. It is the first paper in a series of 
special outline sketches and critical studies of 
important plays which we expect to make a feature 
of The Aiu3^a for the coming year. We caHl special 
attention to Mr. Walker's excellent cartoon por- 
trait of Mr. Edwin Stevens, who took Uie title role 
in the play in Mr. Savage's presentation in New 
York. _ 

*'Our Railroad Riddle." 

Mr. Carl S. Vrooman contributes another mas- 
ttf ly paper to this issue of The Arena, on the rail- 
road problem. It is most fortunate for the cause of 
the people that just at the time when Professor 
Parsons has passed from the stage of life, Mr. 
Vrooman is able to take up the great work to whidi 
our lost leader devoted so many arduous years. 
Mr. Vrooman, like Professor Parsons, has traveled 
extensively in Ammca and has spent much time 
in Europe, making a careful and extended personal 
investigation of every phase of the railroad problem. 
He is to-day the strongest and most authoritative 
writer on public^wnerahip among the friends of 
progressive democracy. 

**Tlie Passing of the Widow In HIndostan." 
This month we are pleased to be able to present 
another fine paper from the pen of the cifted East- 
Indian author. Saint Nihal Sing. In it we have a 
meet interesting and encoura^nff stcwy of an import- 
ant humanitarian movement m India that is bound 
to make for true civilization. Our readers will be 
pleased to know that a leading East-Indian publisb- 
mg house will shc^y issue a notable volume from 
the pen of this writer, entitled Messages of UpUft for 
IrtMa, in which Mr. Sing g^ves his countrymen the 
benefit of his studies of the civilizations of Japan and 
the Western world. 

"A Revised Varilon of Venloe." 

There are few cities that hold such charm for the 
man or woman of poetic and artistic sensibilities as 
Venice. Her history is more wonderful than 
romance; her vanished glcMy stiU reddens the sky 
with a dreamlike splendor ; and the wealth of her art 
18 part of the world's rich heritage. These things 
are suggested by a perusal of the fascinating paper 
by Mrs. JruA Soqot Vrooman which appears in 
this issue of The Arena — a paper marK^ by a 
pleasing style, a fine spirit, and a wealth of facts that 
cannot iaii to stimulate the mental appetite. 

''Why Raoe Sulolde With Advanelng OlvUUattonT" 

Old readers of The Arena will weloome to its 
pages Rabbi Solomon Schindler, who during the 
eany nineties contributed so many deq)ly thought- 
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ful essays to this review. In the present pflpcr 
Rabbi Schindler propounds a question whicm asm 
more and more exercised thougfatnil men and women 
during the past generation. The phenomenon of a 
steady decrease in the birth-rate with the upward 
advance of civilization and the incr^ised care and 
protection given to the young, awakens many trams 
of inquiry, and doubtless the answers to tl:^ ques- 
tion prc^unded will be many and varM. Is it a 
hopeml or a sinister sign? That is the question 
for the student of human progress. 

Mr. Darrow on the Message of Russia. 

Mr. Clarence Darrow is one of the clearest and 
strongest writers and speakers of the new humani- 
tarian revoluti<m that seeks the emanctpaticii of 
humanity from the thraUdom ci injustice, ignorance, 
superstition and miUtarism. At times he appears 
to be strongly socialistic; at other times Tolstoyan 
in spirit ana princii>le ; but at all times he is working 
for the humanization of humanity, or perlums it 
would be more accurate to say, the conquest dl the 
beast by the divine spirit that beckons onward and 
upward. In his lummous paper on Mr. Walunq's 
Russians Messaqe, this autnor gives a contribution 
that is of double interest, giving as it does an 
extremdy graphic or vivid picture of prevailing con- 
ditions in Russia while directing the reader*s atten- 
tion to the larger fact, the sinister fact, that the evils 
so rife in Russia are present in all Christian lands 
and call for the united labor of all high-minded men 
and women to engage in the glorious task of ushering 
in a better day for all the children of men. 

'*A Twentleth-Oentury Orphan Home." 

Some months ago one of the multitudinous parrots 
who instead of personallv investigating or thinking 
for themselvtt, rely on the words of penny-a-Kners 
of the subsidized press, remarked to an acquaint- 
ance that he did not read The Arena because "it is 
destructive rather thiui constructive; it puUs down 
and does not build up.** The friend, who was an 
old reader of The Arena and therefore knew the 
character of this review, promptly re{died: "Your 
remark forces me to believe that you are ^orant of 
the character of the magazine you are critiddng. 
As a matter of fact, whfle I do not know of another 
review that is so absolutdy fearless and searchii^ in 
its warfare against corruption and evil conditions 
that are destroying the moral sanity, the idealism and 
true growth of men and nations— evils such as dnld- 
labor, political bribei^, public graft, commerdal 
dish<m«rty and gambling — ^I know of no magazine 
that contains each month so much fundamentally 
constructive and helpfully sugsestive literature as 
The Akena. This is true b^ ot its contributed 
artides and its editorials.** The friend then 
insisted that his companion should go with him to 
his library. Here tnev checked m the cfrntent 
matter that could be called destructive in character, 
in one column, and the postiively constructive and 
hdpful in another. In a short time the critic 
ezi»es8ed his amazement at the stron^y construes 

tive character of this review and adnutted thai We 
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had been influenoed hj hearsay. It has been the 
aim of the Editor of The Arena during the past 
twenty years in all his editorial work to, on the one 
hand, tear away the masks that screen oomiption 
and evils that were sapping the foundations of 
American manhood ana impairing the life and 
integrity of the nation, and, on the other, to show 
the practical remedies for aU the evils and to bring 
forward at evenr turn practical illustrations showing 
the results of followiii^ the path of righteousness. 
In "A Day in a Twentieth-Century Orphan Home," 
which appears in this issue, we present one of many 
illustrative papers such as have marked The Arena 
from its inception — ^a paper giving a particular 
illustration of what may be done for bettermg condi- 
ditions along one avenue of human upliftment. 

*'The Vlotorlous Oampalgm for Dtraot-Legislatlon 
In 



In this issue will be found another notable paper 
in our series dealing with the onward march of 
Direct-Ledslation throughout the world. This con- 
tribution nas been prepared expressly for The 
Arena by Mr. Kingsbttrt B. PimBR, secretary of 
the Referendum League of Maine, and is an author- 
itative historjr of the Direct-LegisUition campaign in 
B^une frcnn its inception to its victorious outcome in 
September, when the cause of the people triumphed 
in spite of the political bosses, the loboies and other 
corporation lumdy-m^ and the aggressive and 
strenuous efforts <h United States Senators Lodge of 
Massachusetts, and Hale of Maine. Mr. Piper 
has been a master-spirit in the battle for the people 
for many years, and but for his persistence, energy, 
foresight and true statesmanship, the measure 
unquestionably would have suffered defeat through 
the wdl-laid plans of the enemies of the people. 



U^. SaUsbury on "Amariean JoumaUsm." 

In this issue we publish an able and searching 
paper on *' American Journalism,** by William Sal- 
ISBURT. The author was for nine years encaged 
continually in reportorial and editorial work on 
prominent American dailies. Much of the time was 
spent on the staff of various leading Chicago jour- 
nab. He is therefore thoroughly compSent to 
speak authoritatively on the subject His paper is 
h^hly illuminating and vnll explain many tnings in 
connection with me editorial utterances of daily 
journals that heretofore have been a mystery to 
many thoughtful people. 



"A New Kind of VlgUanoe Oommlttee." 

We trust aU our readers will carefully peruse the 
extremely suggestive and timely paper by Mr. Rex 
Mitchell Baxter, on "A New Kind of Vigilance 
Committee.*' It deals with a work that is impera^ 
tively demanded of hi^-minded dtizens in ^riost 
every American muniapality. 



CKv Illustrated Literary Section. 

We are ccmfident that all readers of The Arena 
will enjoy the beautifully illustrated Literary Secticm 
of this number. Here will be found carefully pre- 
pared reviews, characterizations and notices of many 
of the most interesting and attractive volumes oiP 
the present season. These reviews and notices have 
all Deen prepared by the Editor of The Arena, Miss 
A. C. lucH and Rev. Robebt E. Bisbee. They 
represent the honest opinions of careful reviewers. 
^£my readers of The Arena have ioformed us 
during recent years that they depend entirely mgon 
the book dqMtrtment of The Arena for ithe books 
they purchase. 
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